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FOREWORD 


The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 
was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  3  No- 
vember 1944,  pursuant  to  a  directive  from  the  late 
President  Roosevelt.  Its  mission  was  to  conduct 
an  impartial  and  expert  study  of  the  effects  of  our 
aerial  attack  on  Germany,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  air  attacks  on  Japan  and  to  establish  a  basis 
for  evaluating  the  importance  and  potentialities  of 
air  power  as  an  instrument  of  military  strategy  for 
planning  the  future  development  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  and  for  determining  future 
economic  policies  with  respect  to  the  national  de- 
fense. A  summary  report  and  some  200  supporting 
reports  containing  the  findings  of  the  Survey  in 
Germany  have  been  published. 

On  15  August  1945,  President  Truman  requested 
that  the  Survey  conduct  a  similar  study  of  the 
effects  of  all  types  of  air  attack  in  the  war  against 
Japan,  submitting  reports  in  duplicate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  officers  of  the  Survey  during  its  Japanese 
phase  were: 

Franklin  D'Olier,  Chairman, 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  Henry  C.  Alexander.    Vice 

Chairmen. 
Harry  L.  Bowman, 
J.  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Rensis  Likert, 
Frank  A.  McNamee,  Jr., 
Fred  Searls,  Jr., 
Monroe  E.  Spaght, 
Dr.  Lewis  R.  Thompson, 
Theodore  P.  Wright,  Diredvrs. 
Walter  Wilds,  Secretary. 

The  Survey's  complement  provided  for  300  civil- 


ians, 350  officers,  and  500  enlisted  men.  The  mili- 
tary segment  of  the  organization  was  drawn  from 
the  Army  to  the  extent  of  60  percent,  and  from  the 
Navy  to  the  extent  of  40  percent.  Both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  gave  the  Survey  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  men,  supplies,  transport,  and 
information.  The  Survey  operated  from  head- 
quarters established  in  Tokyo  early  in  September 
1945,  with  subheadquarters  in  Nagoya,  Osaka, 
Hiroshima,  and  Nagasaki,  and  with  mobile  teams 
operating  in  other  parts  of  Japan,  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

It  was  possible  to  reconstruct  much  of  wartime 
Japanese  military  planning  and  execution,  engage- 
ment by  engagement,  and  campaign  by  campaign, 
and  to  secure  reasonably  accurate  statistics  on 
Japan's  economy  and  war  production,  plant  by 
plant,  and  industry  by  industry.  In  addition, 
studies  were  conducted  on  Japan's  over-all  stra- 
tegic plans  and  the  background  of  her  entry  into 
the  war,  the  internal  discussions  and  negotiations 
leading  to  her  acceptance  of  unconditional  surren- 
der, the  course  of  health  and  morale  among  the 
civilian  population,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Jap- 
anese civilian  defense  organization,  and  the  effects 
of  the  atomic  bombs.  Separate  reports  will  be 
issued  covering  each  phase  of  the  study. 

The  Survey  interrogated  more  than  700  Japa- 
nese military,  government,  and  industrial  officials. 
It  also  recovered  and  translated  many  documents 
which  not  only  have  been  useful  to  the  Survey, 
but  also  will  furnish  data  valuable  for  other  studies. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  turn  over  the 
Survey's  files  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Group, 
through  which  they  will  be  available  for  further 
examination  and  distribution. 


ui 


Japan  and  the  Japanese: 

A  compact  island  nation. 

A  relatively  homogeneous  people. 

Relatively  small  resources. 

A  regimented  society. 
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"When  air  raids  got  severe,  and  there  was  no  opposition  by  our  planes,  and  factories  were  destroyed,  I  felt  as  if  we  were  fight- 
ing machinery  with  bamboo  .  .  .  We  could  hardly  stand  it.  The  government  kept  telling  us  that  we  would  defeat  the 
United  States  forces  after  they  landed  here,  but  as  my  house  was  burned  down  and  I  had  no  food,  clothing,  or  shelter,  I 
didn't  know  how  I  could  go  on." 
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Chapter  1 
SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  air  attack  on  Japan  was  directed  against  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  not  only  against  specific  mi  itary 
targets,  because  of  the  contributions  in  numerous 
ways  of  the  civihan  population  to  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  to  speed  the  secin-ing  of 
unconditional  surrender.  The  American  attack 
against  the  "total  target"  was  successful.  In  ad- 
dition to  enormous  physical  destruction,  the  stra- 
tegic bombing  of  the  home  islands  produced  great 
social  and  psychological  disruption  and  contributed 
to  securing  surrender  prior  to  the  planned  invasion. 

This  report,  which  is  in  part  a  history  of  Japanese 
morale  during  the  war,  uses  "morale"  as  a  short- 
hand term  for  a  complex  of  factors  which  indicate 
the  willingness  and  capacity  of  the  Japanese  to 
follow  their  leaders  and  to  work  and  sacrifice  to 
win  the  war.  A  cross-section  survey  of  Japanese 
civilians,  special  interrogations,  and  a  wealth  of 
Japanese  documents  (most  never  intended  for  for- 
eign eyes)  have  been  used  in  the  analysis. 

Principal  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  cross- 
section  interviews,  and  in  interpreting  the  findings 
it  is  important  to  understand  the  limitations  of  the 
sample  used.  The  sample  gives  a  relatively  ac- 
curate miniature  of  the  Japanese  adult  civilian 
population,  excluding  those  living  in  Hokkaido, 
Shikoku,  and  certain  remote  parts  of  Kyushu 
(Chapter  2  and  Appendix  I). 

Over-All  Effects 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  Japanese  people 
were  a  little  weary  of  the  China  war  and  were  not 
spoiling  for  a  fight  with  the  United  States.  Their 
first  reaction  to  the  news  of  war  was  apprehension; 
but  in  the  wake  of  the  early  Japanese  victories  their 
spirits  rose  markedly.  Thereafter,  and  especially 
after  the  loss  of  Saipan,  their  morale  began  to  dis- 
integrate. The  process  was  one  in  which  an  accu- 
mulation of  prolonged  war  weariness,  social  unrest, 
increasing  consumer  shortages  (especially  of  food) 
and  a  succession  of  military  reverses  weakened  the 
will  to  resist.  Then  air  attack  brought  direct  and 
immediate  pressure  on  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  morale  abruptly  went  into  decline. 

Analysis  of  an  important  component  of  morale — 
confidence  in  victory — indicates  that  once  the  de- 
cline set  in,  in  the  latter  part  of  1944,  morale  cracked 


at  an  ever  increasing  rate  (Charts  1  and  2).  Mili- 
tary reverses  and  air  raids  were  said  by  the  Japanese 
to  have  been  the  most  important  factors  in  causing 
them  to  doubt  victory  or  to  become  cei'tain  that 
Japan  could  not  win.  Consumer  shortages  were 
relatively  much  more  important  in  making  indi- 
viduals feel  unable  to  continue  fighting  than  in 
causing  them  to  feel  uncertain  of  victory. 

The  importance  of  the  air  attacks  in  depressing 
morale  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Japanese  said 
they  were: 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  causing 
them  to  have  doubts  of  victory. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  causing 
them  to  feel  certain  of  defeat. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  making 
them  unwilling  to  continue  the  war. 

Their  greatest  worry  during  the  war,  and  the 
thing  which  made  most  of  them  happy  that  the 
war  was  over. 

Supporting  morale  were  a  number  of  factors  from 
which  the  Japanese  drew  strength  to  continue, 
namely : 

Fear  of  the  consequences  of  defeat. 
Faith  in  the  "spiritual"  strength  and  invinci- 
bility of  the  nation. 
Obedience  to  and  faith  in  the  Emperor. 
The  black-out  of  information  about  the  war. 
Despite  these,  however,  morale  did  fall  and  de- 
terioration   of    the    social    fabric    became    general. 
People  became  critical  of  their  leaders  and  lost  con- 
fidence in  one  another.     Even  though  the  unity  of 
the  nation  was  falling  apart,  people  were  not  able 
to  organize  for  revolt ;  theysimply  became  more  and 
more  obsessed  with  finding  individual  solutions  to 
their  own  severe  and  lu-gent  personal  problems. 

Direct  Effects  of  Bombing 

As  a  result  of  the  American  air  offensive  against 
Japan,  500  separate  targets  were  bombed  and  an 
average  of  43  percent  of  Japan's  68  largest  cities 
were  destroyed.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  ci- 
vilian population  experienced  air  raids,  and  more 
than  one-third  personally  experienced  bombing. 
As  estimated  from  the  Morale  Division  sample  sur- 
vey, approximately  1,300,000  people  were  injured 
and  approximately  900,000  killed  as  a  result  of  the 


bombings.'  Bombing,  or  the  threat  of  bombing, 
resulted  in  mass  disruption  of  the  Hves  of  countless 
millions  of  people,  including  the  evacuation  of  more 
than  8,500,000  persons  from  cities. 

The  primary  emotional  response  to  the  bombings 
was  fright  and  terror.  Many  people  abandoned 
their  "battle  stations"  as  fire  fighters  and  fled  to 
shelters  when  the  raids  overwhelmed  defenses. 

Night  bombing  was  feared  more  than  daylight 
bombing,  and  high  explosives  were  feared  more  than 
incendiaries. 

The  Japanese  were  dissatisfied  with  air-raid  pro- 
tection and  post-raid  welfare  services.  Signifi- 
cantly, they  more  often  i^lamed  their  own  leaders 
for  the  raids  rather  than  the  Americans. 

Bombing  Experience  and  Morale 

As  previously  noted,  many  Japanese  mentioned 
air  attack  as  the  principal  reason  for  their  defeatist 
feelings  during  the  war.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
people  who  spoke  of  air  attack  influence,  however, 
had  only  indirect  experience  with  bombing — they 
had  seen  planes  fly  overhead,  they  had  read  or  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  the  raids,  their  friends  and 
relatives  had  been  bombed  out,  or  they  suffered 
some  deprivation  as  a  result  of  the  economic  and 
social  disorganization  caused  by  the  raids.  But,  in 
many  cases,  they  had  not  personally  undergone 
bombing.  In  order  to  obtain  some  measure  of  the 
specific  effects  of  bombing  experience  on  morale, 
bombed  persons  were  compared  with  unbombed, 
and  those  in  heavily  bombed  cities  were  compared 
with  those  in  less  heavily  bombed  and  damaged 
places. 

The  principal  conclusion  drawn  from  these  com- 
parisons is  that  personal  and  community  bombing 
experiences  did  not  produce  sharp  differences  in 
morale.  The  efTects  of  bombing  in  depressing  mo- 
rale were  pervasive  and  affected  the  entire  popu- 
lation, not  merely  those  who  personally  experienced 
raids  or  lived  in  heavily  bombed  places.  Besides, 
such  variables  as  military  losses  and  consumer  dep- 
rivations were  at  work,  uniformly  undermining 
morale  in  all  places. 

Some  differences  do  appear  when  comparisons 
are  made,  however: 

More  of  the  bombed  persons  tended  to  feel  that 

the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  Japanese  toward 

each  other  changed  for  the  worse. 

More  of  the  bombed  persons  tended  to  feel  that 

there  was  inequality  of  suffering. 


More  of  the  bombed  pei-sons  tended  to  become 

critical  of  both  home  front  and  military  leaders. 

The  extent  of  certainty  that  Japan  could  not 

win  because  of  air  attack  tended  to  increase  with 

bombing  experience. 

The  more  people  were  bombed,  the  more  they 
tended  to  become  unwilling  personally  to  go  on 
with  the  war. 

People  who  were  bombed,  in  sum,  tended  to 
have  lower  morale  than  vuibombed  people. 
Small  but  consistent  differences  between  bombed 
and  unbombed  people,  and  between  people  in  heav- 
ily bombed  and  lightlj'  or  unbombed  cities,   give 
support  to  these  conclusions. 

Morale  and  Work  Behavior 

Japanese  labor  was  pressed  into  war  service  by 
sweeping  mobilization  laws.  As  hostility  and  re- 
sentment developed,  the  laws  were  brutally 
enforced. 

When  the  morale  of  various  occupational  groups 
and  industries  is  compared,  it  is  found  more  closely 
to  correspond  rather  than  to  vary.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  differences  are  that  the  profes- 
sional, managerial  and  official  groups — the  leaders 
of  the  home  front — had  probably  the  lowest  mo- 
rale, doubted  victory  earlier  and  proportionately 
more  at  all  times,  and  were  certain  of  defeat  earlier 
than  other  occupational  groups.  This  may  have 
been  due  partly  to  the  greater  access  of  these  groups 
to  official  and  unofficial  information  about  military 
losses,  \\hich  was  kept  from  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  next  lowest  groups,  ranked  according 
to  morale,  were  manual  workers,  farmers,  and  white 
collar  workers.  The  non-working  group — house- 
wives and  students — had  the  highest  morale. 

Despite  rigorous  manpower  controls  and  heavy 
propaganda  campaigns  to  keep  workers  at  their 
jobs,  about  three  in  every  five  members  of  the 
Japanese  labor  force  admitted  to  being  absent  one 
or  more  days  during  the  war  months  of  1945.  Ap- 
proximately two  in  every  five  M'orkers  admitted 
absence  of  more  than  14  days  during  this  period. 

Urban  people  were  absent  more  than  rural;  man- 
ual workers  more  than  other  occupational  groups. 
Sickness  was  the  most  frequent  reason  given  for 
absence,  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  family 
needs  was  the  next  most  common,  and  third  were 
reasons  related  to  the  work  situation:  damaged 
factories,  disrupted  transportation,  and  lack  of 
materials. 


1  Somewhat  corrected    estimates    of    injured    and    killed,    derived    from  official  Japanese  sources,   are  respectively  about  475,000  and   330,000 
For  discussion  of  the  differences  between  the  cross-section  survey  estimates  and  the  estimates  based  on  .Japanese  sources,  see  .\ppendix  J. 


The  members  of  the  labor  force  with  the  highest 
morale  appear  to  have  been  absent  least,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  labor  force  there  appears  to  be  no 
discernible  relation  between  morale  and  absenteeism. 

Air  attacks  were  cited  as  an  important  reason  for 
absenteeism  and  lowered  morale,  but  the  chief  ef- 
fect of  bombing  appears  to  have  been  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  people  to  work.  The  workers  would 
still  go  to  work  or  could  still  be  forced  to  go,  but 
they  could  neither  be  utilized  nor  driven  to  produce 
as  in  previous  years.  The  effects  of  the  raids 
reached  into  all  segments  of  the  economy  in  a  re- 
markably consistent  way,  and  the  small  differen- 
tials which  appeared  were  in  a  direction  most  crip- 
pling to  the  economy:  the  leaders,  the  factory 
workers  and  the  farmers  were  most  affected. 

Evacuation  and  Morale 

Widespread  and  disruptive  evacuation — mass 
flight  from  the  cities — was  an  important  secondary 
consequence  of  bombing.  Although  the  authorities 
had  early  made  plans  for  a  selective  and  orderly 
evacuation,  the  great  mass  of  evacuees  did  not  leave 
their  homes  and  cities  until  the  danger  from  raids 
was  imminent  or  until  they  actuajly  had  been 
bombed  out.  The  mass  movement -from  the  cities 
began  after  the  great  fire  raids  on  Tokyo  in  March 
1945;  when -the  provincial  cities  were  struck  in  the 
last  months  of  the  war,  their  populations,  too, 
began  to  leave. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  8,500,000  persons 
moved — roughly  one-fourth  of  the  urban  population 
of  Japan.  They  we're  a  selected  group,  but  not 
selected  entirely  on  the  basis  established  by  govern- 
ment orders.  In  general,  those  persons  moved  who 
could  move — women,  children  and  the  young.  Sig- 
nificantly, about  one-third  of  the  evacuees  were  war 
workers,  of  whom  only  one  out  of  nine  said  he  left 
because  his  place  of  work  had  been  evacuated. 
Many  left  because  they  had  been  bombed  out; 
others  left  to  escape  bombing  and  to  relieve  their 
anxieties.  Although,  from  the  standpoint  of  liveli- 
hood, the  evacuees  tended  to  have  a  hard  time,  their 
reception  in  refuge  areas  was  good,  and  they  found 
safety.  They  spread  all  over  the  islands — wherever 
they  had  rural  or  other  urban  roots  or  connections 
to  which  they  could  obtain  transportation. 

Those  whose  morale  was  least  stable  were  the 
most  likely  to  evacuate,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
evacuation  their  morale  reached  a  low  point.  There- 
after, their  spirits  no  longer  declined ;  relieved  of  the 
anxiety  about  bombings,  their  morale  may  have 
recovered  a  little,  but  by  then  the  damage  had  been 


done.  Both  by  the  stories  tliey  told  and  tlu;  way  in 
which  they  acted,  evacuees  had  a  most  unsettling 
effect  upon  the  communities  in  which  they  sought 
refuge.  They  went  everywhere,  spreading  news  of 
disaster  and  eating  into  the  meager  resources  of 
their  hosts. 

Their  leaving  resulted  in  disorganization  of  fam- 
ily life,  and  the  abandonment  of  passive  defense 
against  bombing  in  their  communities,  which  were 
already  imder  heavy  strain  from  the  physical  results 
of  bombing.  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  avoided. 
No  matter  how  bad  the  results  of  evacuation,  mil- 
lions of  people  were  forced  from  their  homes.  Had 
they  been  physically  restrained  within  their  own 
city  limits,  the  results  would  have  been  even  more 
disruptive.  The  breakdown  of  defense,  the  limited 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  organizational  in- 
efficiency of  the  government  created  a  situation  in 
which  evacuation  could  only  be  a  disaster  for  the 
war  effort. 

But  evacuation  did  at  least  serve  a  purpose  for 
the  people.  It  was  a  last  desperate  individual  meas- 
ure to  cope  with  a  situation  which  could  not  be 
overcome.  It  did  provide  safety  and  security  for 
some  against  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  Atomic  Bombings 

Physically  devastating  as  the  atomic  bombs  were 
in  the  cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  their  ef- 
fects on  Japanese  morale  were  limited  by  a  number 
of  factors.  Among  these  factors:  only  two  of  these 
bombs  were  dropped,  and  not  until  late  in  the  war 
when  other  influences  had  already  driven  the  Jap- 
anese into  approaching  desperation;  and  the  news 
of  the  bombs  was  effectively  confined  for  a  time  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  cities. 

The  two  target  cities  largely  had  been  spared 
from  heavy  air  attacks  prior  to  the  atomic  bomb- 
ings in  order  to  provide  relatively  "pure"  cases  for 
measuring  the  results.  Therefore,  morale  prior  to 
the  bombings  was  comparatively  high.  Reactions 
to  the  explosions  were  indescribable  terror  and 
panic.  However,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  people 
who  were  living  in  or  near  the  two  cities  after  the 
explosion  expressed  hatred  of  the  Americans  for 
using  the  bombs.  Like  the  people  of  other  cities, 
they  turned  most  of  their  resentment  against  their 
own  leaders. 

In  the  months  following  the  surrender,  news  of 
the  bombs  spread  throughout  Japan  and,  when  the 
survey  was  made,  only  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  people  had  not  heard  of  them.  Even  fewer 
throughout  the   country  than  in   Hiroshima  and 


Nagasaki  felt  hatred  of  the  Americans  for  using  the 
bombs,  and  many  expressed  admiration  for  the 
scientific  know-how  behind  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  poUtics  of  surrender — 
and  by  August  1945  poUtics  was  the  key — the  atom 
bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  not  essen- 
tial. From  its  studies  of  Japanese  resources,  mili- 
tary position,  and  ruling  class  politics,  the  Survey 
estimates  that  the  government  would  have  surren- 
dered prior  to  1  November  and  certainly  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  whether  or  not  the  atomic  bombs 
had  been  dropped  and  Russia  had  entered  the  war. 
In  the  10  to  15  weeks  between  the  actual  and  prob- 
able surrender  dates,  the  air  attack  from  the  Mari- 
anas, augmented  by  the  Okinawa-based  forces, 
would  have  reached  a  new  high.  Furthermore, 
morale  probably  would  have  continued  its  alread.y 
steep  decline  to  complete  demoralization.  The 
atomic  bombs  hastened  surrender,  but  did  not 
themselves  pro\-ide  the  major  motive.  In  any 
case,  the  moimting  aerial  bombardment,  the  grow- 
ing production  and  economic  crisis,  and  declining 
morale  in  August  and  September  would  have  weak- 
ened the  position  of  the  die-hard  militarists  in  the 
ruling  coalition,  and  added  urgency  to  the  maneuv- 
ers of  the  conservative  peace  faction,  faced  with  the 
threat  of  a  completely  disorganized  and  grumbling 
populace. 

Morale  Information  and  Control 

Japan,  in  ways  characteristic  of  embattled  totali- 
tarianism, choked  off  the  channels  which  are  normally 
open  in  representative  governments  for  communi- 
cation between  the  policy  makers  and  the  people. 
In  their  place  a  variety  of  repressive  and  directive 
controls  over  popular  thought  and  feeling  was 
established. 

The  highly  centralized  educational  system  was 
readily  bent  to  the  purposes  of  the  militarists.  The 
Army  progressively  brought  the  schools  under  its 
heel  after  1935.  Youth  corps  were  developed,  and 
the  inculcation  of  nationalistic  ideas  was  systematic- 
ally carried  on  among  teachers.  By  every  measure 
the  program  succeeded,  and  the  energies  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  were  harnessed  to  the  purposes 
of  the  state. 

Religion  as  an  instrument  of  social  control  was 
foi-malized  and  exploited  with  great  deliberateness. 
Adherence  to  State  Shinto  as  a  national  belief  was 
required  of  all  Japanese,  and  the  basic  tenets  of 
Emperor-worship  and  blind  obedience  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  state  became  convenient  moral  justifi- 
cation for  wartime  expansionism. 


The  "sectarian  religions"  were  more  difficult  to 
mobilize,  and  some  were  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the 
established  control  pattern.  All  religions  were 
closely  supervised,  organized,  and  even  consoli- 
dated. But  these  controls  did  not  succeed  wholly 
in  preventing  or  weeding  out  undesirable  aberra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  Buddhists,  or 
even  sect  Shintoists  during  the  war.  Despite  the 
dihgent  efforts  of  the  government  to  build  the  priests 
and  churches  into  the  war  program,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  served  as  active  morale  builders  in 
the  final  crisis,  or  that  they  were  effective  propa- 
gandizing agents  during  the  war. 

Government  propaganda  and  information  activ- 
ity was  relatively  ineffective  despite  the  fact  that 
its  authority  over  the  mass  information  media  was 
complete.  It  was  hampered  by  a  faihu'e  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  officials  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  propaganda  and  information  control, 
and  by  factionalism  and  splits  within  the  nding 
group.  Army-Navy  conflict  in  particular  made 
difficult  the  coordination  of  news  releases. 

Other  contemporary  dictatorships  have  grasped 
and  developed  totalitarian  controls  with  the  aid  of 
highly  disciplined  political  mass  organizations. 
This  was  not  necessary  in  Japan  for  the  militarists 
to  climb  to  power :  they  had  only  to  exploit  the  fac- 
tional strife  among  political  leaders  in  order  to  be- 
come dominant.  Some  attempts  were  made,  after 
their  accession,  to  develop  political  organizations  to 
buttress  militarist  rule,  but  in  general  the  organiza- 
tions lacked  a  mass  base  of  their  own,  were  split 
with  factionalism  and  were  comparatively  inef- 
fective. Only  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Associ- 
ation Youth  Corps  succeeded  in  becoming  a  vigor- 
ous, well-indoctrinated  political  group. 

Despite  such  guidance  efforts  and  despite  the 
considerable  social  discipline  which  had  become  a 
basic  trait  of  Japanese  society,  the  problem  of  sub- 
version was  considered  threatening.  Communists 
and  other  leftists  were  the  chief  suspects,  but  ultra- 
nationalists  and  Christians  were  also  kept  under 
siu-veillance. 

Some  activities  considered  subversive  by  the 
government  occurred  among  all  groups.  Most  of 
these  activities  seem  to  have  sprung  from  privations 
suffered,  rather  than  from  ideological  convictions. 
The  police  establishment,  which  consisted  of  two 
independent  and  poorly  coordinated  agencies,  owed 
much  of  its  effectiveness  to  settled  habits  of  con- 
formity and  deference  to  established  authority 
among  the  population.  It  operated  in  an  aura  of 
fear  which  was  sxifficientlj'  awe-inspiring  to  cover 


up  obvious  inadequacies  of  operation;  even  when 

military  police  and  civil  police  clashed,  both  of  them 

continued     to     be     feared,     though     perhaps     not 

respected. 

Propaganda  and  Counterpropaganda  in  Japan 

The  Japanese  propagandists  made  elaborate  at- 
tempts to  hide  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the 
people,  but  they  were  betrayed  by  events.  For  a 
time,  prior  to  the  bombing  of  the  home  islands,  the 
people  believed  official  assertions  as  to  what  was 
happening  to  the  south  of  the  home  islands.  But 
once  the  facts  of  the  war  were  brought  home  per- 
sonally to  the  people  by  privation  and  the  ruin  of 
air  raids,  Japanese  propaganda  progressively  lost 
its  effect. 

American  propaganda  to  Japan  had  limited  ef- 
fects. Where  it  succeeded,  it  did  so  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Japanese  effort  failed.  It  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  a  series  of  events  which  were 
known  to  the  Japanese  people  and  which  their 
government  could  not  effectively  deny.  Where 
American  propaganda  directly  reached  its  audience, 
it  had  the  most  chance  to  be  successful. 
Morale  and  the  Decision  to  Surrender 

Even  in  Japan,  a  "police  state"  which  was  char- 
acterized by  ruthless  suppression  of  dissidence  and 
organized  pressure  for  conformity,  the  level  of  popu- 
lar morale  was  an  underlying  influence  in  the  de- 
cision to  surrender.  This  was  the  case  despite  the 
fact  that  public  opinion  in  Japan  was  traditionally 
more  often  ignored  than  heeded. 

As  a  political  force,  morale  found  its  opportunity 
for  expression  in  the  existence  of  factions  within  the 
controlling  group.  Although  acquiescence  in  the 
military  adventure  was  fairly  general  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  there  were  fissures  \\ithin  the  gov- 
erning group  which  gradually  widened  as  re^^erses 
occurred.  A  faction  emerged  which  had  more  to 
lose  by  continuing  the  war  than  by  surrender,  and 
popular  morale  was  involved  in  this  struggle  in  two 
ways.  First,  as  morale  disintegrated,  it  was  seen 
as  an  internal  threat  to  the  oligarchy.  In  this  way 
deteriorated  morale  assisted  in  forcing  the  hand  of 
the  conservative  peace  group;  secondly,  the  low 
state  of  morale  was  counted  upon  by  the  peace  fac- 
tion as  insurance  against  public  support  of  a  coup 
d'etat  by  the  militarist  die-hards,  should  that  be 
attempted. 

Aftermath  of  the  War 

The  surrender  annoimcement  dazed  and  saddened 
the  Japanese  people.  Though  most  of  them  had 
long  since  suspected  that  Japan  could  not  win,  they 


held  on  to  a  last  desperate  hope.  The  snapping  of 
this  last  thread,  plus  apprehension  about  what  would 
follow  the  surrender,  left  them  deeply  depressed, 
happy  only  that  the  horror  of  the  air  raids  had 
stopped. 

Nevertheless,  the  cessation  of  the  raids  did  not 
mean  the  end  of  suffering  and  privation  for  the 
Japanese.  Food  was  extremely  short,  black  mar- 
keteering  was  rife,  and  severe  inequities  existed  in 
the  distribution  of  the  limited  supplies  of  all  neces- 
sities. As  a  result,  the  mass  of  the  population  had 
little  time  for  or  interest  in  political  affairs  as  such. 
They  were  driven  to  forage  individually  for  food  to 
keep  alive. 

Hence,  their  suggestions  for  social  and  political 
changes  in  Japan  were  vague  and  scattered.  The 
emotional  attachment  to  the  sole  symbol  of  unity 
and  security  in  the  disorganized  nation — the  Em- 
peror— remained  strong;  but  he  did  not  fill  the  need 
for  leadership  in  political  affairs.  Individuals  va- 
ried as  to  whether  they  looked  to  Japan's  past,  to 
Russia,  or  to  the  United  States  for  guidance  in  the 
future.  But  one  fact  was  crystal  clear;  leadership 
was  needed,  in  the  form  of  an  ideology,  a  s3^mbol,  a 
program,  and  a  set  of  national  goals. 

The  reactions  to  the  initial  phases  of  American 
occupation  must  be  viewed  in  this  context  of  a  need 
for  social  and  economic  direction.  The  Japanese 
were  happily  surprised  by  the  behavior  of  American 
troops  after  they  arrived,  and  they  were  o\'erwhelm- 
ingly  favorable  in  their  comments.  But  reactions 
were  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  troop  behavior,  not 
American  policies.  There  was  a  tendencj^  already 
noticeable  in  the  early  months  of  the  occupation, 
for  the  Japanese  not  only  to  accept  the  dictates  of 
the  conquerors  willingly,  but  also  to  shift  responsi- 
bility for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  nation  to  them. 
There  doubtless  will  be  blame  placed  upon  the  con- 
querors if  this  imputed  responsibility  is  not  met  or 
shifted  back.  The  difficulty  is  thus  twofold.  That 
the  subsistence  problem  be  solved  is  imperative;  but 
the  choice  of  means  to  accomplish  this  end  must  be 
governed  by  a  regard  for  the  fact  that  unless  the 
Japanese  are  guided  in  the  direction  of  self-help, 
the  policy  may  produce  a  potentially  rebellious  de- 
pendency, not  a  democracy,  in  Japan. 

Conclusion 

Japan,  by  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was  a  thor- 
oughly defeated  nation.  Her  war  machine  was 
starved  for  materials  by  the  blockade  and  smashed 
by  bombardment;  her  population  was  burned  out, 
injured,    and    caused    to    flee    in    large    numbers. 


Throughout  the  small  nation  the  effects  of  the 
bombings  were  remarkably  uniform.  The  effects 
were  general  more  than  specific,  and  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  target  areas.  The  drop  in  morale  which 
took  place  throughout  the  country  was  not  the  fac- 


tor which  defeated  Japan,  but  it  was  one  important 
factor  among  several.  At  the  time  the  surrender 
was  announced,  it  was  rapidly  becoming  of  greater 
importance  as  a  pressure  on  the  political  and  mili- 
tary decisions  of  the  rulers  of  the  country. 


Contacting  a  re.spondent  selected  for  interview  in  the  cross-section  survey.     The  Japanese  man  is  an  official  of  a  local  ration 
board,  from  whose  lists  respondents  were  chosen.     Navy  language  officer  makes  appointment  for  mterview. 


At  the  appointed  time,  the  respondent,  dressed  in  her  best, 
.leaves  her  home,  escorted  by  language  officer.  He  carries 
sampling  list,  to  insure  that  the  right  person  is  coming. 


The  Survey  provided  transportation  to  tlie  interviewing 
rooms,  in  many  cities,  local  transportation  was  seriously 
disrupted  by  the  bombings. 


Waiting  for  the  interview. 


The  interview:  The  respondent  has  been  greeted  and 
brought  to  his  desk  by  the  interviewer.  He  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  Japanese  ancestry,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  Japan. 


Chapter  2 
PURPOSES  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  MORALE  SURVEY 


Why  Study  Morale? 

There  may  be  those  who  feel  that  civihan  morale 
is  a  matter  which  can  be  ignored  in  the  strategic 
planning  of  war.  But  among  the  great  majority  of 
professional  military  men,  and  among  other  citizens 
as  well,  morale  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  primary  targets  of  attack  and  an  essential  con- 
sideration in  the  organization  of  defense. 

Tojo's  chief  cabinet  secretary,  among  others,  tes- 
tified that  the  Premier  was  almost  completely  un- 
interested in  Japanese  civilian  morale  during  the 
war.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  felt  he  could  rely 
upon  it — it  was  more  that  he  deemed  it  unim- 
portant, according  to  the  testimony.  Yet  even 
Tojo  and  his  government  took  morale  into  consid- 
eration in  deciding  to  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  original  Japanese  strategic  plan,  in 
pai't,  contemplated  the  c^uick  occupation  and  forti- 
fication of  a  Western  Pacific  island  perimeter,  while 
the  United  States  was  slowly  mobilizing  its  strength. 
The  stubboi-n  defense  of  this  captured  perimeter 
over  a  long  period  of  time  would  undermine  the 
determination  of  Americans  to  support  the  war. 
The  plan  pre-supposed  an  eventual  negotiated  peace, 
favorable  to  Japan,  as  the  consequence.  For,  as  the 
Chairman's  report  of  the  USSBS  puts  it: 

The  weakness  of  the  United  States  as  a  democracy  would 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  all-out  offensive 
action  in  the  face  of  the  losses  which  would  be  imposed  bj- 
fanatically  resisting  Japanese  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen, 
and  the  elimination  of  its  -lilies.  The  United  States  in 
consequence  would  compromise  and  allow  Japan  to  retain 
a  substantial  portion  of  her  initial  territorial  gains. 

Tojo's  e\'aluation  of  the  will  to  resist  and  the  will 
to  win  of  the  American  people  proved  wrong.'  The 
dark  days  of  1941-42  did  not  crack  American  morale. 
Anil,  when  the  tables  were  tiu'ned,  his  own  people 
w  ere  put  to  the  test. 

The  war  against  Japan  exemplified  clearly  a  num- 
ber of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  modern 
^varfare.  The  attack  was  directed  against  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole — not  only  against  the  army,  the 
fleet,  the  factories  and  the  supply  lines,  but  also 
against  the  entire  population  and  its  ability  and  mil 
to  resist.  Thus  the  people  of  Japan  were  directly 
and  indirectly  involved  in  the  fight.  American 
bombs  were  aimed  at  them  and  their  homes  because 
of  their  critical  importance  to  the  fighting  strength 


of  the  enemy.  They  were  workers,  and  flic  ulti- 
mate outcome  or  length  of  the  contest  rested  in 
good  part  on  their  output  of  weapons  and  tools. 
They  were  citizens  whose  willingne,?s  to  make  sacri- 
fices would  enable  the  enemy  to  throw  his  full 
strength  into  the  fight,  or  whose  unwillingness  to 
make  sacrifices  would  require  him  to  turn  resources 
away  from  the  purposes  of  the  war.  They  were 
fire  fighters  or  victory  gardeners,  whose  courageous 
participation  in  the  war  effort  would  strengthen  the 
enemy's  resistance,  or  Avhose  fright  and  apathy 
would  turn  them  into  evacuees  or  black  marketeers. 
They  were  relatives  of  men  in  the  fighting  forces 
who  could  either  encourage  or  discourage  the  soldiers 
by  what  they  said  and  did. 

They  were  potential  fighters  whose  indifference 
or  resentment  about  the  war  might  cause  the  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders  of  the  nation  to  doubt  the 
nation's  ability  to  resist  invasion  or  even  continue 
its  support  for  the  war.  Finally,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, they  were  potential  saboteiu-s  and  revo- 
lutionaries, who,  if  they  became  sufficiently  angry 
at  their  leaders  and  the  state  of  affairs,  could  organ- 
ize and  threaten  the  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  American  attack  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Japan  was  successful.  In  addition  to  enor- 
mous physical  destruction,  the  strategic  bombing  of 
the  home  islands  produced  comparably  great  psy- 
chological and  social  disruption.  The.se  latter  con- 
sequences limited  the  capacity  of  the  nation  to 
produce  to  the  limit  of  its  plant  and  resources  and 
were  persuasive  influences  in  causing  the  leaders  of 
Japan  to  surrender  before  the  inevitable,  costly, 
bloody  invasion  occurred.  This  report  will  be  a 
partial  history  of  Japanese  wartime  morale  and  of 
what  bombing  did  to  morale.  Together  with  the 
reports  on  physical  damage,  health,  and  economic 
effects  prepared  by  other  divisions  of  the  Survey, 
it  forms  part  of  the  total  pictiu-e  of  devastation 
\\'hich  was  heaped  on  the  enemy. 

Definition  and  Measurement  of  Morale 

Although  this  report  is  not  addressed  primarily 
to  an  audience  of  social  scientists,  some  refinement 
and  exact  definition  of  the  much-abused  term  "mo- 
rale" is  necessary.  The  concept  of  "morale"  comes 
into  common  use  in  wartime,  but  there  is  generally 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  military  clique  held  to  this  view  to  the  end.'  In  resisting  the  pressures  toward  surrender  applied  by  the  peace  group  with- 
in the  government,  the  militarists  argued  that  the  American  casualties  resulting  from  the  repulse  of  the  expected  mvasion  of  the  home  islands  would 
lead  to  a  negotiated  peace. 


little  agreement  on  what  the  term  means.  Defini- 
tions are  dodged. 

For  morale  is  no  simple  thing.  It  is  a  concept 
constructed  to  explain  or  predict  certain  events, 
and  not  everyone  necessarily  constructs  it  the  same 
way.  Its  essential  components  may  vary  in  im- 
portance in  war  and  in  an  era  of  reconstruction. 
Similarly,  differences  exist  in  what  is  important  in 
morale  for  a  nation  on  the  offensive  and  a  nation 
which  is  on  the  defensive. 

Basically,  however,  most  definitions  agree  that 
morale  of  a  group  in  wartime  is  as  "good"  as  its 
consistent  long-term  readiness  to  persevere  against 
the  enemy  and  against  hardships,  and  to  work  to- 
gether vmder  leadership  to  achieve  the  common 
goals.  The  implication  is  that  there  exists  a  com- 
monly accepted  series  of  goals  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual feels  he  has  a  stake,  and  that  there  are  socially 
defined  channels  through  which  the  individual  may 
work  toward  these  goals.  In  a  nation  on  the  de- 
fensive, struggling  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  im- 
posing his  will  upon  the  group,  morale  has  often 
been  termed  "the  will  to  resist,"  and  the  aspect  of 
morale  expressed  in  \\illingness  to  sacrifice  and  yet 
continue  the  struggle  has  been  stressed.  At  times, 
it  has  been  termed  "the  will  to  win." 

Because  it  is  not  a  directly  measurable  qualitj^, 
the  evaluation  of  morale  among  the  members  of  a 
society  involves  evaluation  of  its  components." 

1.  The  most  general  evaluation  can  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  individual's  personal  willingness  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  his  war  weariness,  or  the  attitude 
he  would  have  toward  national  surrender. 

2.  Personal  acceptance  of  the  purposes  of  the  war: 
i.  e.,  personal  identification  with  the  common  goals. 

3.  Confidence  in  the  pos.sibility  of  achieving  these 
goals — confidence  in  victory. 

4.  Confidence  in  leadership. 

a.  Military  leaders — ability  to  achieve  victory, 
protect  the  people  from  attack,  and  retaliate 
against  enemy  attacks. 

h.  Civil  leaders — ability  to  take  care  of  and 
concern  for  home  front  welfare. 

5.  Group  solidarity — feeling  that  all  elements  in 
the  population  are  working  together,  and  making 
equal  sacrifices. 

6.  Psychological  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
individual. 

a.  Security  or  insecurity  engendered  by  the 


organizational  efficiency  of  the  community  and 
of  the  nation. 

b.  Sense  of  orientation — feeling  of  knowing 
what  is  happening  in  community,  nation,  and 
war  (even  though  the  knowledge  may  be  objec- 
tively false). 

r.  Fear  of  the  consequences  of  defeat,  and  re- 
iK^tion  to  the  enemy.  JMany  people  regard  anxie- 
ty and  fear  as  equivalent  to  "poor"  morale.  Ac- 
tually, luider  some  circumstances,  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  defeat  can  be  a  morale-building 
factor. 

d.  Feeling  of  well-being,  based  on  living  cir- 
cumstances, standard  of  living,  and  physical 
health.  General  secuiity  or  in.security  in  daily 
living. 

In  .sum,  what  \\e  shall  consider  represents  the  in- 
dividual's hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  his  sense  of 
security,  and  his  attitudes.  The  ultimate  test  of 
morale  lies  in  concrete  manifestations  of  support  of 
the  war:  work  behavior  and  work  attendance,  com- 
pliance with  wartime  restrictions,  acceptance  of 
wartime  deprivations,  extent  of  disruptive  behavior 
such  as  black  market  activity  and  rumor-monger- 
ing,  amount  of  subversive  and  oppositional  activity 
again.st  the  status  quo,  and  reactions  to  critical 
events  such  as  surrender. 

However,  the  way  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  morale  expresses  itself  in  overt  behavior  does 
not  depend  solely  on  the  psychological  bases  of  mo- 
rale. To  evaluate  morale  in  a  totalitarian  state 
from  behavior  alone,  during  a  period  of  defeat,  is  to 
underestimate  the  depression  of  war-supporting 
attitudes  and  motives.  First,  overt  expression  of 
morale  tends  to  be  kept  down  because  of  long  in- 
doctrination in  the  necessity  for  overt  obedience, 
and  fear  of  police  and  police  spies.  Then,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  attitudes  of  other  members  of  the 
wider  social  group,  who  are  under  similar  restraints, 
prevents  expression  for  fear  of  the  strong  group 
sanctions  against  unseemly  behavior.  Psychologi- 
cally, morale  can  sink  quite  low,  confidence  in  vic- 
tory, leaders,  and  social  solidarity  can  decline,  but 
in  a  "police  state,"  and  in  a  society  in  which  group 
solidarity  is  so  highh^  valued,  this  is  mostly  ex- 
pressed in  apathy  and  negativism,  as  it  was  in 
Japan,  and  only  obliquely  in  positive  ways.'  If  a 
measure  of  nonconformist  behavior  exists,  it  can  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  morale  has  fallen  more 


2  The  factors  listed  here  were  considered  tlie  components  of  morale  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  Morale  Index,  used  extensively  in  thii 
report,  provides  a  composite  measure  (Appendix  K). 

^  Being  under  attack  from  without  tends  to  promote  cohesion  in  a  society,  at  least  initially,  experience  has  shown.  The  group  sanctions 
against  speaking  out,  unless  things  are  genuinely  and  universally  bad  in  a  group,  are  very  strong. 
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''han  the  nonconformism  indicates.  (Indeed,  the 
data  bear  this  put  for  Japan.)  Personally,  an  indi- 
vidual can  feel  extremely  defeatist,  depressed,  des- 
pairing, and  anxious.  Yet  while  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  a  functioning  society,  or  while  he  lives  under 
police  surveillance,  he  may  have  no  recourse  but  to 
go  along. 

From  these  statements,  this  much  should  be  clear : 
This  report  does  not  construe  "morale"  to  be  "what 
a  worker  in  a  war  plant  feels"  after  a  theatrical  per- 
formance and  rally  during  his  huich  hour.  The 
sense  of  participation  in  the  war  effort  engendered 
may  affect  morale  positively,  but  it  is  not  what  we 
mean  by  "morale"  here.  Similarly,  fears  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  "poor  morale."  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  large  amount  of  clinical  and  observational  material 
to  show  that  fear  may  as  often  raise  morale  as  lo«'er 
it,  depending  on  \\'hat  action  is  taken  as  a  result  of 
fear.  What  is  meant  by  morale  here  is  best  simi- 
marized  in  two  phrases:  confidence  in  victory,  and 
social  solidarity. 

In  the  measurement  of  morale,  then,  rnany  indi- 
cators or  combinations  of  indicators  may  be  used — 
some  attitudinal,  others  behavioral.  Often  the  mo- 
rale effects  of  external  events  and  individual  experi- 
ences will  be  most  clearly  manifest  in  one  or  more  of 
the  components,  and  not  necessarily  all,  or  in  one 
particular  type  of  behavior  rather  than  another. 
However,  the  understanding  of  over-all  morale  re- 
quires analysis  of  many  of  its  aspects.  The  weak- 
ness of  one  aspect  may  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  heightened  strength  of  another.  Further- 
more, it  was  technically  most  convenient  to  measure 
the  timing  of  decline  of  morale  only  for  the  com- 
ponent of  confidence  in  victory.  In  the  analysis 
presented  in  this  report,  morale  has  been  measured 
generally  as  a  composite  of  elements,  and  segment- 
ally  in  terms  of  its  components. 

Research  Approaches  and  The  Sample 

Cross-section  survey.  Several  kinds  of  research  ma- 
terials have  been  used  in  the  analysis.  Primarily, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  present  findings  in  quanti- 
tative, statistical  terms.  Therefore  great  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  some  .3,150  interviews  which 
were  held  with  a  carefully  selected  cross-section  of 
the  Japanese  population.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted between  10  November  and  29  December 
1945.  All  respondents  were  asked  a  standard  set 
of  questions  by  a  staff  of  interviewers  who  spoke 
acceptable  Japanese  and  were  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
If  a  respondent  happened  to  be  an  evacuee,  if  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  evacuated,  or  if  he  lived  in  a 
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community  to  which  evacuees  had  come  during  the 
war,  he  was  asked  an  additional  set  of  questions. 
In  interpreting  the  results  presented  which  are 
based  on  the  sample  survey,  it  is  important  that  the 
limitations  of  the  sample  which  was  used  be  thor- 
oughly understood. 

1.  Because  Morale  Division  was  commissioned  to 
survey  the  morale  of  the  wartime  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Japan,  all  persons  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  at  any  time  during  the  Greater  East  Asia 
war  were  excluded  from  the  sample.  This  means 
that  the  young  men  of  Japan  are  under-represented 
in  the  data  presented  here. 

2.  Because  of  practical  difficulties  of  time  and  in 
supplying  and  affording  military  protection  to  field 
teams,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  the  following 
areas  of  the  Japanese  home  islands  from  the  sample : 
Hokkaido,  Shikoku,  and  southeastern  Kyushu,  in 
addition  to  the  very  small  islands  scattered  off  the 
coasts. 

3.  Only  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  70 
years  were  interviewed,  and  persons  extremely  ill  or 
in  institutions  such  as  prisons  and  asylums  were 
excluded. 

Throughout  the  report,  where  it  is  stated  that 
findings  represent  the  views  of  "the  Japanese  peo- 
ple," it  will  be  understood  that  such  an  expression 
is  merely  a  convenient  shorthand  for  what  the 
sample  represents  in  an  exact  sense,  as  specified 
above.  However,  few  sharp  differences  were  found 
between  the  urban  and  rural  areas  surveyed,  and 
differences  between  the  several  regions  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  interviews  were  taken  were  not  great, 
so  there  are  some  grounds  for  expecting  that  the 
sample  used  is  roughly  representative  even  for  those 
sections  of  the  home  islands  in  which  interviews 
were  not  taken.  Furthermore,  the  population  from 
which  the  sample  was  drawn  included  about  86 
percent  of  the  civilians  of  the  nation. 
Interrogation  of  informed  persons.  The  second  ma- 
jor source  of  data  for  this  analysis  was  interrogations 
held  with  specially  chosen  local  and  national  Japa- 
nese leaders  and  well-qualified  informants.  Their 
opinions  have  been  used  throughout  as  secondary 
evidence  to  illustrate  or  explain  the  data  from  the 
cross-section  interviews,  except  in  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  propaganda,  the  police,  and  the  decision  to 
surrender,  in  which  the  opinions  of  top  officials  in 
the  various  agencies  have  been  accepted,  of  course, 
as  the  basic  sources  of  information  as  to  what  gov- 
ernment policy  was,  for  instance,  or  what  official 
actions  were  taken  (Appendix  H). 
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Background  studies.  The  third  major  source  of 
information  was  local  officials  and  prominent  indi- 
viduals in  each  area  in  which  sample  interviews 
were  conducted.  On  forms  supplied  by  the  Survey, 
these  persons  were  asked  to  give  a  large  amount  of 
factual  information  about  the  locality,  such  as 
crime  rates  during  the  war,  changes  in  morale,  num- 
ber of  casualties  from  bombing,  absenteeism  in  local 
plants,  etc.  This  factual  information  has  been 
used  as  background  data  in  terms  of  which  other 
findings  might  be  interpreted.  In  all  cases  it  was 
supplemented  by  interviewing  or  background  data 
sources  (Appendices  F  and  G).'' 
Dccumentary  and  ether  materials.  Finally,  vari- 
ous other  sources  have  been  exploited.  A  large 
number  of  Japanese  publications  and  secret  docu- 
ments have  been  translated  and  used.  The  ma- 
terial collected  by  other  divisions  of  USSBS  have 
been  drawn  upon  freely  in  all  cases  where  corrobo- 
ration was  necessary  or  where  conflicting  evidence 
had  to  be  reconciled.  In  general,  consistent  at- 
tempts were  made  to  verify  facts  by  seeking  in- 
formation from  a  number  of  independent  sources. 
The  Special  Case  of  Japan 

What  happened  to  morale  in  Japan  under  bomb- 
ing was  obviously  something  of  a  special  case  because 
of  a  number  of  factors  which  operated  in  Japan  and 
which  would  be  present  to  a  different  degree  or  ab- 
sent altogether  in  another  situation.  Which  is 
simp'y  to  say  that  every  country  will  react  to  catas- 
trophe in  ways  which  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  it- 
self. As  a  result,  under  the  same  degree  of  disrup- 
tion from  outside  the  Japanese  would  show  a  greater 
degree  of  conformity  and  obedience  than  many  other 
peoples  might.  A  number  of  the  factors  which 
might  differentiate  Japan  from  other  countries  can 
readily  be  identified. 

Geographically,  Japan  is  comparatively  small  and 
isolated.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  government 
to  suppress  news  of  distant  military  defeats,  but  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  suppress  news  of  the 
effects  of  bombings  of  the  home  island,  and  the 
ubiquitous  sight  of  the  B-29,  coming  and  going 
from  raids.  Thus,  communication  of  the  plight  of 
the  compact  nation  to  all  areas  could  be  accom- 
plished by  means  which  did  not  require  elaborate 
radio,  newspaper,  and  telephone  systems.  The 
rural  origins  of  many  city  people  made  communi- 
cation by  letter  or  word  of  mouth  particularly 
effective. 

*  In  addition,  mayors  and  local  police  officials  prepared  etatementa, 
often  very  extensive,  on  morale  trends,  living  conditions,  reactions  to 
propaganda,  and  conditions  among  workers. 


More  than  the  people  of  Russia,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany,  the  people  of  Japan  are  homogeneous 
in  background,  and  even  think  of  themselves  as  one 
great  family.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  military 
leaders  of  Japan,  this  had  great  advantages.  The 
problems  and  frictions  that  might  arise  from  the 
presence  of  many  sizable  minority  groups  were 
minimized.  Moreover,  it  was  possible  to  build 
propaganda  appeals  on  a  common  national  base  of 
tradition,  cultural  ties,  and  group  feeling. 

The  propagandists  and  educators  of  Japan  did 
not  fail  to  capitalize  on  this  advantage.  By  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  building  of  the  psycho- 
logical defenses  of  the  nation  had  long  since  begun. 
The  importance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  symbol 
of  the  nation-family  was  greatly  magnified.  People 
were  repeatedly  exposed  for  long  periods  of  time  to 
the  doctrine  of  Japan's  "divine  mission"  in  Asia. 
The  Japanese  derived  considerable  "spiritual" 
strength  from  the  popular  racial  myths  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war. 

The  low  standard  of  living  in  Japan,  the  dearth 
of  natural  resources  compared  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  nation 
to  blockade  severely  limited  the  extent  to  which 
the  economic  shock  of  war,  including  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  air  raids,  coidd  be  cu.shioned.  High  mo- 
rale in  a  nation  at  war  depends,  among  a  number  of 
things,  upon  the  assumption  of  sufficient  food  to 
sustain  life — and  in  Japan  the  threat  of  starvation 
was  always  sufficiently  real  to  be  an  effective  dam- 
per on  popular  enthusiasm. 

The  lack  of  traditions  of  a  free  press  and  radio, 
and  the  fact  that  control  over  the  mass  media  of 
information  was  held  by  a  small  number  of  persons 
made  it  feasible  for  the  government  to  establish  not 
only  complete  censorship  of  all  news,  but  also,  its 
exclusive  right  to  originate  all  releases  which  dealt 
with  the  events  of  the  war  and  political  matters. 
In  any  country,  the  more  effective  the  news  "black- 
out" that  the  government  establishes,  the  more  lag 
there  will  be  between  events  and  public  reaction  to 
them.  In  Japan,  because  of  the  isolation  of  the 
islands,  it  was  possible  to  check  the  spread  of  bad 
news  about  distant  military  losses  to  a  greater  extent 
than  would  be  possible  in  other  situations.^ 

As  discussed  previously,  the  extent  to  which  low 
morale  will  be  manifested  in  overt  actions  depends 
on  several  kinds  of  controls  to  which  the  individual 

o  The  arrival  of  the  B-29s  confirmed  the  break-through  of  information. 
At  first,  only  rumor  and  returnees  from  war  zones  brought  news  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  From  Saipan  in  July  19-14  the  government 
allowed  the  press  to  carry  bad  war  news,  which  it  was  difficult  to  hide. 
It  even  played  up  bad  news  then  in  an  efifort  to  overcome  home  front 
apathy. 
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is  subject.  Culture  patterns  and  traditions  may 
serve  as  "internal"  restraints  upon  him;  or  police 
controls,  the  more  brutal  and  extensive  they  are, 
serve  more  effectively  as  "external"  controls.  In 
Japan,  police  control  over  the  actions  and  expression 
of  sentiments  of  the  people  was  intimate,  ubiqui- 
tous, and  ruthless.  One  would  have  had  to  be 
much  more  than  merely  discouraged  to  have  had 
the  temerity  to  do  anything  against  the  militarists. 
Too,  the  general  lack  of  experience  in  national  po- 
litical participation  would  tend  to  dissipate  much 
of  the  discontent  engendered  by  the  war,  insofar  as 
it  was  expressed  at  all,  in  diffuse  grumbling  and 
carping,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  of  more  or  less 
organized  and  overt  antiwar  acts. 

But  perhaps  most  important  in  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  morale  developments  in  Japan 
during  the  war  may  be  considered  as  a  case  study 
for  general  applicability  is  the  fact  that  the  war 
against  America  lasted  only  three  and  one-half 
years.  The  weariness  of  the  long  "China  Incident" 
was  o^•ercome  by  initial  victories;  the  moves  south, 
in  late  1941-42  acted  as  "a  shot  in  the  arm"  to  re- 
vive morale.  In  a  nation  with  as  well  integrated 
culture  as  the  Japanese,  with  political  institutions 
and  practices  developed  over  many  years,  and  with 
a  totalitarian  system  of  government  which  was  able 
to  exercise  unlimited  power  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  nation,  the  social  fabric  and  the  web  of  accus- 
tomed practices,  viewpoints,  and  relationships  are 
most  difficult  to  destroy  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  The  support  of  a  nation  for  war  may  be 
said  to  range  from  enthusiasm  and  high  morale  to 
low  morale  or  apathy,  and  finally  to  open  revolt. 
Because  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  internal  and 
external  controls  on  the  Japanese,  because  of  the 
long  established  national  institutions  and  well- 
integrated  culture  patterns,  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  revolt  could  occur  in  less  than  four 
years  of  fighting  a  major  opponent,  after  winning 
the  early  part  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  powerful  forces  were  operat- 
ing to  divide  the  country,  which  might  be  less  im- 
portant in  other  lands.  Japan  began  to  emerge 
from  her  economic  and  social  hermitage  less  than 
100  years  ago.  In  the  few  decades  before  the  war 
she  had  succeeded  in  superimposing  an  industrial 
economy  upon  a  feudal  society.  As  a  result,  the 
stresses  and  strains  in  the  society  were  great  and 
worked  as  forces  for  the  fractionation  of  the  nation 
and  the  division  of  its  fighting  strength.  Since  the 
Meiji  restoration,  Japan  has  had  over  60  more  or 
less  local  peasant  revolts;  assassinations  of  leaders 
by  "radicals"  have  occurred  in  crises.     The  feudal 


cultural  values  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  sacri- 
fice had  been  fairly  successfully  indoctrinated  in 
the  people,  even  in  modern  times,  and  certainly 
lhe.se  values  were  generally  conformed  to  overtly; 
but  the  strains  were  such  that  the  stereotypecl 
"passive  Japanese"  was  more  fiction  than  fact,  al- 
though the  general  picture  showed  strong  adherence 
in  behavior  to  the  cultural  values;  besides,  there 
were  very  few  social  channels  through  which  to 
express  popular  discontent. 

These  many  factors  which  influenced  the  morale 
of  the  Japanese  during  the  war  were  mainly  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  however,  as  regards  the  actual 
outcome  of  the  conflict.  As  will  be  mentioned  in 
succeeding  chapters,  low  morale  was  not  the  great 
factor  which  caused  the  Japanese  to  surrender. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  state  of 
morale  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  as  estimated 
by  the  ruling  clique,  was  an  important  influence  in 
the  surrender  decision.  Constantly  falling  morale 
limited  the  possibilities  of  fighting  off  an  invasion: 
to  the  conservatives,  it  forebode  internal  upheaval 
if  unchecked,  even  in  regimented  Japan. 

The  analysis  which  follows,  therefore,  should  be 
read  not  simply  as  an  historical  account  of  certain 
wartime  developments  in  Japan,  nor  should  too 
much  discount  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
perial rescript  of  14  August  1945  resulted  from  sev- 
eral factors  and  not  simply  the  depths  of  morale. 
A  whirlwind  was  brewing,  which  under  not  very 
different  circumstances  could  have  destroyed  a 
nation's  power  to  wage  war  months  before  the  sur- 
render, and  which  under  any  circumstances  might 
n  a  few  more  months  have  been  the  critical  element 
in  Japan's  defeat. 

Conclusion 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
course  of  Japanese  wartime  morale  indicates  what 
would  happen  in  other  countries  at  other  times. 
In  a  more  highly  industrialized  country,  with  a  pop- 
ulation made  up  of  several  diverse  nationalities  and 
spread  over  a  continental  land  mass,  and  with  a 
different  set  of  national  beliefs  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions, developments  might  be  different  in  many 
ways.  And  warfare  of  a  different  nature  than  that 
which  the  Japanese  experienced — including  atomic 
rather  than  incendiary  bombs,  for  instance,  and  em- 
ploying guided  rocket  missiles  rather  than  B-29s — 
might  produce  different  specific  morale  effects. 
However,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  basic  pat- 
terns of  individual  psychological  disorganization  in 
war  and  the  deterioration  of  the  social  fabric  which 
are  described  here,  would  obtain. 
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Propaganda  poster:    "The  Emperor  is  the  Ufe  line  of  Japan." 
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Chapter  3 
MORALE  OF  THE  NATION  AS  A  WHOLE 


Civilian  Attitudes  on  the  Eve  of  Pearl  Harbor 

In  the  light  of  statements  made  to  the  Survey 
by  Japanese  officials  and  other  prominent  and  in- 
formed individuals,  it  is  clear  that  the  Japanese 
people  at  the  time  war  with  the  United  States  broke 
out,  were  more  than  a  little  weary  of  the  sacrifices 
which  the  struggle  in  China  had  required  and  were 
generally  hopeful  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
"American  problem."  The  consensus  of  American 
writers  who  lived  in  Japan  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
war  supports  this  view.  The  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  win  popular  support  for  the  war  in  China 
had  not  been  fruitful  enough  to  suppress  what  one 
police  chief  described  as  "dilatoriness."  Many 
people  were  skeptical  about  government-dissemi- 
nated news;  the  many  shifts  in  information  policy 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  numerous  official 
attempts  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  caused  still  further 
mistrust  to  develop  regarding  the  alleged  purposes 
and  causes  of  the  war. 

A  high  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
remarked: 

The  cause  of  the  China  war  was  always  changing.  First 
they  said  it  was  to  defend  the  Chinese  against  Communism, 
and  then  they  said  it  was  to  defend  the  Chinese  and  all 
Orientals  against  invasion  by  the  Western  Powers. 

A  reflection  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  the  attempt 
of  the  police  and  the  military  to  "control"  the  exist- 
ing disaffection.  In  1938,  the  Special  Higher  police 
—the  "thought  police" — had  become  greatly  con- 
cerned with  "disturbances  on  the  home  front  which 
foment  anti-militaristic  feelings,  exaggerate  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  spread  rumors."  Amend- 
ments were  enacted  to  the  civil  laws  and  the  peace 
maintenance  law  in  March  1941,  imposing  stiffer 
penalties  for  the  expression  of  "dangerous  thoughts," 
and  generally  requiring  stricter  surveillance  by  the 
police.  But  all  of  these  actions  were  not  enough, 
it  seems,  to  eliminate  the  problem. 

During  the  period  of  the  China  conflict,  according 
to  the  great  majority  of  persons  who  gave  testimony 
to  the  Survey,  the  Japanese  people  were  on  the  whole 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  However,  as 
Japanese  leaders  came  more  and  more  to  the  belief 
that  war  with  the  United  States  was  inevitable,  and 
not  far  off,  they  attacked  the  problem  of  fostering 
hostility  toward  America  among  their  people. 


Much  of  the  propaganda,'^in  Japan  as  in  Germany, 
was  on^the^theme^ofj"encirclement,"^_and  took  the 
form  of  allegations  that_the_United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  frustrating  Japan's  efforts  to  "settle" 
the  ^China  war  and  were  enforcing  an  economic 
blockade  of  Japan.  Picturing  the  United  States  in 
a  bad  light  undoubtedly  had  an  efl'ect  on'people's 
attitudes,  but  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government,  it  appears 
that  most  of  the  Japanese  would  have  preferred  not 
to  have  war  with  the  United  States. 

Japanese  officials  who  were  interrogated  com- 
monly made  a  comparison  between  the  degree  of 
popular  support  for  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of 
1904-05  and  the  more  recent  one.  According  to 
their  testimony,  when  the  earlier  war  broke  out 
there  had  been  "hate,"  "fierce  emnity,"  and  much 
"strong  feeling"  against  the  enemy.  Prior  to  the 
Russian  war,  the  "mind"  of  the  people  was  "thor- 
oughly prepared"  for  war.  Dr.  Kazuo  Kawai, 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Nippon  Times,  ex- 
pressed this  view  at  some  length: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  popular  morale  was  ever  high, 
even  in  1941,  at  the  beginning  ...  It  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  people  then  had 
been  taught  to  hate  the  Russians  and  to  regard  them  as 
enemies,  so  the  war  was  popular.  This  time  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  and  shock. 

Consequently,  the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  was 
greeted  with  mingled  feelings  in  Japan.  Some  were 
surprised  or  shocked;  others  were  apprehensive, 
fearful,  gloomy.  For  many  the  news  of  the  opening 
attack  blasted  their  hopes  of  peace  and  filled  them 
with  concern. 

Whatever  their  feelings,  however,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  went  along,  accepting  mthout 
open  protest  the  decisions  of  the  rulers.  An  indus- 
trial engineer  said: 

When  war  broke  out,  I  felt  Japan  would  lose,  but  there 
was  no  alternative  but  for  Japan  to  fight.  That  was  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  educated  class  .  .  .  We 
thought    that  although  we  might  lose,  it  couldn't  be  helped. 

A  high  government  official  expressed  the  view  as 
follows : 

No  one  at  that  time  thought  that  Japan  could  win  against 
the  greatest  powers  in  the  world — the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain — but  as  war  was  being  declared  they  thought 
that  they  must  do  their  desperate  best. 
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Certainly  not  all  groups  felt  the  same  about  the 
conflict;  there  were  differences  ranging  from  bright 
optimism  to  the  darkest  pessimism.  Most  of  the 
population  were  not  delighted  by  the  prospect, 
however,  and  the  burden  upon  the  pohce  and  the 
propagandists  to  promote  unity  was  great.  How- 
ever, once  plunged  into  war,  it  was  a  case  of  "sink 
or  swim";  there  was  no  recourse  but  to  follow  the 
national  leadership,  hope  for  the  best,  make  maxi- 
mum efforts  toward  victory,  and  feel  some  security 
in  the  oft-stated  "facts"  that  Japan  had  never  lost 
a  war,  that  her  forces  were  invincible,  and  that  hers 
was  a  righteous  war. 

The  militarists  were  leading — pushing — a  pop- 
ulation who,  through  long  years  of  police  surveil- 
lance and  brutality,  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  their 
masters.  But  profound  discontent,  growing  out  of 
the  sacrifices  in  standard  of  living  which  heavy 
armament  expenditures  had  required,  and  feelings 
that  sacrifices  had  not  been  equally  shared  were  a 
drag  on  their  efforts.  To  overcome  the  resistances 
it  was  necessary  to  exploit  the  symbols  of  nation- 
alism— the  Emperor,  the  myth  of  the  nation-family, 
and  the  Yamato  Damashii  (the  "spirit"  of  the 
"divine  race") — to  the  utmost.  It  was  never  con- 
templated that  the  war  was  one  for  "freedom," 
"emancipation,"  or  for  the  "common  man,"  and 
thus  there  never  existed  the  possibihty  of  harnessing 
the  energy  of  social  unrest  to  a  positive  program  of 
economic  war  aims.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if 
these  slogans  would  have  had  much  meaning  to  the 
Japanese.  Pure  faith  was  the  offering  made  by  the 
official  propagandists  to  the  citizens  to  arouse  their 
enthusiasm,  and  it  appears  that  the  offering  was  nei- 
ther especially  attractive  at  the  beginning  of  nor 
during  the  war. 

The  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  further  mili- 
tary adventures  which  characterized  home  front 
attitudes  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  was  followed  by  a 
strong  upsurge  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  after  the 
initial  Japanese  m  litary  successes.  When  news  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  victories  in  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland  began  to  pour  in,  it  seemed 
to  the  Japanese  that  their  apprehensions  had  been 
indeed  groundless,  and  that  Japan  was  on  the  march 
to  glory. 

The  state  of  mind  of  at  least  some  Japanese,  at 
the  time,  may  be  compared  in  certain  respects  with 
that  of  a  type  of  depressed  and  insecure  person. 
To  get  out  of  his  depression,  he  willingly  yields  to 
the  first  fair  wind  and  allows  himself  to  be  borne 
upwards  into  the  realm  of  optimism,  even  though 
he  may  at  heart  entertain  misgivings  as  to  where 


the  wind  will  ultimately  carry  him. '  This  optimism 
can  collapse  at  the  prick  of  adversity — which,  in 
fact,  Japanese  morale  started  to  do  after  the  middle 
of  1944.  The  striking  characteristic  of  Japanese 
morale  during  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
therefore,  was  not  so  much  its  steadfastness,  but 
rather  its  extremely  steep  climb  during  the  period  of 
initial  victories  and  its  precipitate  fall  toward  the 
end. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  describe  in  detail  the  general 
process  of  the  disintegration  of  Japanese  civilian 
morale.  This  process  was  one  in  which  an  accu- 
mulation of  prolonged  war  weariness,  deprivations, 
social  unrest,  and  military  reverses  weakened  the 
foundations  of  the  will  to  resist;  and  air  power 
brought  to  bear  in  its  time,  severly  battered  the 
undermined  structure.  Military  reverses  brought 
premonitions  of  defeat;  food  shortages  brought  fa- 
tigue, questioning  of  the  social  structure,  and  criti- 
cism; and  finally  air  power  brought  direct  and  im- 
mediate pressure  on  the  will  and  ability  to  resist. 
Total  demoralization  was  not  accomplished  by  the 
time  of  surrender,  but  such  great  inroads  had  been 
made  that  it  seemed  well  on  its  way.  The  extent 
to  which  the  civilian  population  would  have  resisted 
invasion,  at  the  call  of  the  Emperor,  is  a  moot 
point.  The  data,  however,  are  persuasive  in  sug- 
gesting that  zest  for  the  final  battle  had  taken  severe 
blows. 

The  Disintegration  of  Morale 

Food,  a  Foundation  0}  Morale.  In  the  United  States 
the  existence  of  extensive  imder-employed  resources 
and  facilities  made  it  possible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  war  without  really  seriously  cutting  the  civilian 
standard  of  living.  But  in  Japan,  although  the 
resources  of  Manchuria  and  other  conquered  areas 
were  exploited,  there  was  little  slack  in  the  economy 
to  be  taken  up.  To  equip  and  supply  their  fighting 
forces,  Japanese  civilians  had  to  make  relativel3'' 
greater  material  sacrifices  than  Americans  did  and, 
more  important,  the  standard  of  living  which  pre- 
vailed even  in  peacetime  in  Japan  contained  few 
luxuries  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  Therefore, 
the  threat  of  starvation  and  the  reality  of  meager 
supplies  of  all  necessities  are  both  fundamentally 
relevant  considerations  to  any  discussion  of  war- 
time morale  in  Japan. 

1  This  is  not  to  say  that  reasonable  grounds  for  optimism  didn't  exist 
at  the  start  of  the  war.  The  decision  to  go  to  war,  validated  by  early 
victory,  was  made  on  assumptions  that  seemed  quite  realistic  to  the 
leading  Japanese  at  the  time  (Report  of  Over-all  Effects  Division,  USSBS). 
Even  those  always  optimistic  had  their  attitude  augmented,  at  the  time 
of  early  victory. 
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As  the  war  continued,  the  supphes  onisli  and  riVe 
fell  seriously,  and  almost  uncontrolled  inflation  per- 
mitted inequities  to  develop  in  the  distribution  of 
the  limited  amounts  which  were  available. 

Japan  normally  imported  about  20  percent  of  her 
food  supply,  and  her  vulnerability  to  blockade  made 
the  situation  of  the  people  in  the  homeland  par- 
ticularly precarious.  By  1943  imports  of  rice  had 
fallen  50  percent;  by  1944,  70  percent;  and  by  1945 
they  had  virtually  disappeared.  In  addition,  short- 
ages of  labor,  fertilizer,  and  farm  implements,  and 
the  disappearance  from  cultivation  of  over  a  million 
acres  of  land  between  the  years  1933  and  1943,  com- 
bined drastically  to  lower  domestic  production  of 
staples  and  supplemental  foods. 

Before  the  war  Japan  had  been  a  great  consumer 
of  fish,  but  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the 
United  States  changed  this  greatly.  By  1945  the 
quantity  of  fish  available  for  food  had  fallen  35 
percent  below  normal  because  of  wartime  restric- 
tion on  oceanic  fishing. 

Rice  rationing  was  begun  in  April  1941.  By 
1942  it  became  necessary  to  mix  barley  and  wheat 
with  the  rice  ration.  Starting  with  four  percent, 
this  adulteration  had  increased  to  18  percent  by 
1945,  when  even  potatoes  were  being  used  to  sup- 
plement the  rice.  With  rationing  and  the  decrease 
in  food  supply,  the  black  market  flourished.  By 
March  1944,  four  percent  of  the  rice  and  wheat,  36 
percent  of  the  vegetables,  and  39  percent  of  the 
fish  consumed  were  being  bought  on  the  black  mar- 
ket at  fantastic  prices.  And  those  who  could  not 
pay  simply  did  not  eat. 

The  net  result  of  this  situation,  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence shows,  was  widespread  undernourishment, 
nutritional  disease,  social  conflict,  and  depression 
of  the  will  to  resist.  The  state  of  apathy  induced 
by  the  food  situation  is  described  in  an  April  1945 
report  of  the  official  Domei  News  Agency  to  the 
government: 

Other  reports  describe  the  existence  of  such  psychology 
as  "our  minds  are  too  occupied  with  the  problems  of  food; 
as  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  let  someone  else  do  it;  we  are 
not  too  greatly  interested."  Attention  should  be  focused 
on  these  statements  as  barometers  which  reveal  how  much 
more  the  people  are  wearied  by  the  problem  of  obtaining 
food  than  by  foreign  enemies. 

The  alarming  food  situation  provides  the  back- 
drop against  which  the  other  factors  influencing 
morale  during  the  war  should  be  interpreted — 
military  reverses,  government  propaganda,  and  the 
effects  of  air  raids. 

Early  Victory,  High  Confidence,  and  the  Beginnings 
of  Dismay.     For  the  Japanese,  the  first  few  months 


of  the  American  war  was  a  paratlise  of  easy  victories, 
and  public  confidence  soared  as  the  good  news  came 
in  day  after  day.  But  this  feeling  of  confidence  was 
not  entirely  spontaneous — it  was  also  fed  by  the 
official  propaganda  machine.  In  the  early  months, 
up  to  May  1942,  the  "line"  of  the  Cabinet  Board 
of  Information  was  that  outright  victory  over  the 
Yankee  was  certain,  and  sure  to  come  swiftly.  The 
propagandists  and  leaders  watched  the  people's 
spirits  climb  to  new  heights — not,  however,  without 
misgivings  in  certain  quarters,  where  it  was  felt 
that  perhaps  the  people  were  being  stimulated  to 
overconfidence. 

When  Japan  suffered  her  first  military  set-backs 
— first  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  later  at  Midway  and  at 
Guadalcanal — the  news  was  successfully  kept  from 
the  people  by  censorship  and  misrepresentation. 
But,  as  Japanese  defeats  began  to  accumulate  in 
the  latter  months  of  1943 — at  Tarawa  and  Makin — 
and  still  more  in  the  early  months  of  1944 — at 
Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok — the  bad  news  became 
impossible  to  suppress.  The  government  continued 
to  use  a  variety  of  ruses  and  deceptions  to  rational- 
ize or  explain  the  defeats,  but  apprehension  began 
to  grow.  The  Japanese  versions  of  the  German 
inventions  of  "advances  to  the  rear"  and  "tactical 
withdrawals"  were  slightly  more  involved,  but  had 
the  same  general  purpose:  the  propaganda  main- 
tained that  defeats  were  really  "tenshin,"  the 
"change  of  advance  to  other  sectors" — or  that 
Japan  was  merely  consolidating  her  inner  circle  of 
defense  and  clearing  up  her  outer  circle. 

However,  the  facts  filtered  through  to  the  home- 
land and  were  reflected  in  public  attitudes.  Docu- 
mentary and  interrogation  data  are  convincing  on 
this  point.  For  example,  a  report  by  the  informa- 
tion section  of  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Police  Board, 
dated  22  April  1944,  described  public  reaction  to  the 
series  of  military  defeats  up  to  that  time.  With  a 
little  insight  one  can  read  between  the  more  opti- 
mistic lines  the  typical  introduction  to  bad  news,  in 
official  Japanese  reports,  and  see  the  truth — that 
many  were  becoming  dismayed  at  the  situation. 
The  report  says,  in  part: 

The  people  from  all  walks  of  life  were  overflowing  with 
hostile  feelings  to  annihilate  the  enemy,  and  morale  v/as 
high.  Although  our  offense  and  defense  have  become  very 
serious  this  year  and  the  Imperial  Headquarters  announced 
the  landings  in  the  Marshalls,  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
Truk  and  the  Marianas,  and  also  the  defeats  at  Kwajalein 
and  Wotje,  indicating  an  unfavorable  war  situation,  the 
mass  still  is  trusting  the  military  and  believing  in  final 
victory.  However,  there  are  some  who  are  frankly  amazed 
at  the  quick  and  mighty  strategy  of  the  enemy  and  fear  the 
threat  of  invasion  of  the  mainland,  some  who  desire  the 
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announcement  of  the  truth,  and  some  who  fear  for  the 
safety  of  our  fleet.  These  people  who  are  vainly  driven 
by  anxiety  and  impatience  are  not  few  in  number.  Those 
who  go  to  the  extreme  criticize  military  strategy,  exaggerate 
the  announcement  of  our  losses,  and  consider  the  war  to 
have  already  been  decided.  Also,  those  who  are  totally 
unconcerned  with  the  war  situation  and  show  a  trend  toward 
defeat  and  war-weariness,  just  longing  for  speedy  end  of 
war,  have  been  seen  here  and  there,  and  these  people  are 
being  kept  under  scrutiny.  Furthermore,  there  is  still 
another  group  who  have  been  carried  away  by  the  victories! 
and  are  still  vaguely  holding  an  optimistic  view  of  the  war. 
This  situation  necessitates  consideration  and  counter-plan. 
The  Break  in  Morale.  The  first  great  shock  to  pub- 
lic confidence,  however,  came  with  the  loss  of  Sai- 
pan  in  June-July  1944.  It  was  with  the  news  of 
that  loss — which  could  not  be  concealed — that 
faith  in  victory  was  shaken  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  Tojo  Cabinet  resigned.  People 
tended  to  become  doubtful  of  official  news,  and  the 
gap  between  the  military  and  the  people  began  to 
widen  noticeably.  The  military  propaganda  line 
thereafter   shifted;   the   new   hne   of   presentation 

became: 

Although  Japan  is  losing  a  gread  deal,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  blood-letting  on  the  American  side,  which  is  the 
one  thing  that  the  United  States  fears  most.  Soon  the 
United  States  will  give  up  because  of  her  great  losses  in 
men  although  they  are  winning  ground. 

Soon  after  the  battle  for  Leyte  opened  on  20 
October  1944,  the  regular  bombardment  of  the 
home  islands  started  from  B-29  bases  in  the  Mari- 
anas. Until  that  time  popular  morale,  in  outward 
appearance  at  least,  seemed  still  secure.  But  the 
acids  of  discouragement,  resulting  from  the  mount- 
ing and  cumulative  effects  of  many  factors,  had 
begim  to  honeycomb  its  foundations.  Thereafter 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  air-raid  disasters, 
the  spread  of  news  of  military  defeats,  and  the  cut 
in  rations  makes  it  very  difficulty  to  separate  the 
influence  of  each  in  producing  the  sharp  drop  in 
morale  which  followed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
successive  events  after  the  air  bombardment  began 
had  a  greater  and  greater  effect  on  people's  spirits, 
which  suggests  that  their  confidence  had  been  con- 
siderably weakened  before  that  time. 

The  morale  effects  of  the  defeat  at  Leyte  must  be 
viewed  in  that  light.  The  battle  for  Leyte  had  been 
•played  up  to  the  Japanese  public  as  the  climax  of 
Japan's  defense — as  another  "tennosan,"  a  crucial 
last-stand  defense  celebrated  in  Japanese  history. 
When  the  climax  passed  as  a  defeat,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  unsuccessful  stand  of  Japanese  forces 
on  Luzon,  hope  even  for  a  stalemate  declined 
abruptly. 

Thus,  while  Saipan  was  a  shock  to  the  home  front, 


really  widespread  depression  and  apprehension  came 
after  the  Philippines  campaign.  With  the  Philip- 
pine reverses,  morale  was  shaken,  even  the  morale 
of  those  who  had  been  comparatively  unmoved  by 
military  events,  either  through  general  ignorance 
or  because  of  the  previous  news  black-out.  A 
Domei  report  described  conditions  after  the  event: 
The  developments  (in  the  Philippines)  have  been  too 
disappointing.  The  people  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
possibility.  The  fear  of  American  and  British  armed  might 
has  now  just  struck  their  consciousness.  For  the  first  time 
their  conviction  of  ultimate  victory  has  been  shaken  .  .  . 
Some  areas  go  so  far  as  to  report  that  any  rosy  views  which 
might  have  existed  heretofore  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people. 

Large  groups  of  people  felt  that  the  Philippine 
disaster  meant  certain  invasion,  and  speculation 
about  possible  landing  points  ran  high — accom- 
panied by  requests  for  arms  for  defense.  By  the 
time  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Okinawa  came,  on  25 
June  1945,  the  nation  was  on  its  way  to  utter  de- 
moralization, its  weariness  with  the  war  becoming 
more  and  more  complete.  But  by  this  time,  a  more 
terrible  scourge  than  the  news  of  relatively  I'emote 
military  disasters  had  fallen  crushingly  on  the  Jap- 
anese people:  the  systematic  ruin  of  the  cities  of 
Japan  by  bombs  dropped  from  the  air,  which  began 
in  earnest  after  the  fall  of  Saipan,  had  reached  a 
crescendo  by  March  1945.^ 

The  general  nature  and  consequences  of  that  at- 
tack is  the  subject  of  the  following  section. 
Air  Power  Against  Japan 

The  American  air  offensive  against  Japan  was 

characterized  by  three  principal  types  of  attack: 

The  attack   against   industrial   targets,   using 

high-explosive  bombs  and  high-level  tactics, 

mainly  from  June  1944  until  February  1945. 

The  attack  against  the  major  urban  areas,  using 

incendiary  bombs  and  large-scale,  low-level 

tactics,  mainly  from  March  until  May  1945. 

The  attack  against  the  provincial  cities,  using 

incendiary    bombs    and    low-level    tactics, 

mainly  from  June  until  August  1945. 

2  On  10  July  1945,  the  "thought  police"  issued  a  secret  report,  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  public  reactions  to  Imperial  Headquarters'  an- 
nouncement on  the  loss  of  Okinawa  on  25  June  1945.  The  major  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  "the  publication  of  Okinawa's  fate  has  appar- 
ently given  rise  to  no  special  trend  in  public  thought."  The  reason  for 
this,  according  to  the  report,  was  that  morale  was  so  low  anyway,  and 
Okinawa's  loss  just  added  to  defeatist  feelings.     The  report  concluded; 

The  trend  of  public  thoughts  after  the  loss  of  Okinawa  has  been  painted 
thickly  in  defeatism.  This  is  resulting  in  an  alarming  antipathy  to  the 
war  and  listlessness  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  are  worrying 
about  the  infiltration  of  defeatism  together  with  the  intensified  air  raids, 
the  hard  way  of  Uving  (as  a  result  of  shortages  of  foodstuffs  and  unabated 
inflation),  and  war  weariness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generality  of  ac- 
cusing the  army,  the  government,  and  its  officials  for  the  war  situation 
growing  worse  is  also  a  trend  in  public  thought  which  we  should  keep  a 
strict  watch  on  in  the  future. 
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The  physical  devastation  accompHshcd  l)y  these 
raids  is  generally  known.  Less  widely  understood 
is  the  fact  that  they  also  produced,  coming  as  they 
did  after  an  extended  period  of  defeats  and  worsen- 
ing consumer  shortages,  a  spectacular  collapse  of 
morale. 

Loss  of  Confidence  in  Victory.     The  course  of  this 
collapse  has  been  determined  by  analysis  of  three 
useful  and  convenient  indicators  of  morale:' 
The  growth  of  doubts  of  victory. 
The  increase  of  certainty  that  Japan  couldn't 
win. 

The  increase  of  personal  unwillingness  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

The  analysis  of  these  three  factors  is  based  on  the 
answers  of  Japanese  civilians  to  the  following  three 
questions: 

"As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win?" 

GROWTH  OF  DOUBTS  OF  VICTORY  (I ) 

PERCENT  CHART    I 
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(1)  More  specifically,  this  chart  is  a  presentation  of  the 
total  percentage  of  Japanese  who  said  they  had  doubts  of 
victory,  at  successive  stages  of  the  war.  The  chart  is 
based  on  answers  to  the  following  questions:  "As  the 
war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have  doubts  that 
Japan  would  win?     When  was  that?" 

(2)  This  category  includes  persons  who  gave  no  answer  or 
whose  answers  were  irrelevant. 


*  In  interviewing,  it  was  found  most  feasible  to  elicit  material  on  trends 
in  morale  via  questions  on  confidence  in  victory.  Other  morale  com- 
ponents' changes  were  more  difficult  for  respondents  to  time.  A  thorough 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  an  over-all  evaluation  of  morale  trend  from 
the  entire  interview.  No  reliable  coding  technique  could  be  developed. 
The  analysis  staff  felt  that  the  material  which  follows  in  thia  chapter 
c presented  the  best  available  technique  for  charting  morale  trends. 


"When  did  you  first  fcf^l  ('('I'laiii  that  Ja|)an  could 
not  attain  sure  victory?" 

"Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  with  the  war?" 

These  factors  will,  when  considered  together,  be 
.said  to  reflect  loss  of  "confidence  in  victory."'*  The 
following  charts  represent  the  course  of  develop- 
ments from  Pearl  Harbor  until  the  surrender. 

GROWTH  OF  CERTAINTY 
THAT  JAPAN  COULDN'T   WIN  (I) 

PERCENT  CHART  2 
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(1)  More  specifically,  this  chart  is  a  presentation  of  the  total 
percentage  of  Japanese  who  said  they  were  certain  Japan 
couldn't  win,  at  successive  stages  of  the  war.  The  chart 
is  based  on  answers  to  the -following  questions:  "When 
did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan  could  not  attain  sure 
victory?     When  was  that?" 

(2)  This  category  includes  persons  who  gave  no  answer  or 
whose  answers  were  irrelevant. 

Obviously,  what  happened  to  a  critical  component 

of  Japanese  morale  was  not  a  sag,  nor  a  decline;  it 

had  something  of  the  characteristics  of  a  crack-up.^ 


*  It  is  impossible,  at  least  at  present,  to  construct  wholly  "unbiased" 
questions.  The  questions  on  confidence  in  victory  (as  well  as  those 
designed  to  elicit  other  morale  attitudes)  were  pre-tested  on  a  fairly  large 
group  of  Japanese,  and  seemed  appropriate  to  ask  of  a  defeated  people. 
It  was  clear  that  there  was  no  question  that  doubts  of  victory  and  cer- 
tainty that  victory  was  impossible  existed,  if  only  at  the  surrender.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  response  was  categorized  as  "never  doubted"  (during 
the  war)  or  "never  certain"  (during  the  war).  The  concept  of  "sure 
victory"  was  the  recurrent  theme  of  Japanese  propaganda. 

6  The  trend  of  confidence  in  victory  may  also  be  said  to  chart  the  trend 
of  morale,  in  general.  Confidence  in  victory  is  a  vital  component  in 
morale,  by  any  definition.  The  only  way  in  which  the  trend  in  confidence 
would  not  be  coordinate  with  the  trend  in  general  morale  would  be  for 
other  aspects  of  morale — especially  those  related  to  social  solidarity  and 
determination  to  see  things  through — to  rise  in  compensation  for  decline 
in  confidence.  The  weight  of  documentary,  interrogation,  and  interview 
e^adence  is  that  no  such  compensatory  rise  occurred — quite  the  contrary 
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Several  reasonable  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  why  it  occurred  so  precipitately — each  of 
which  doubtless  contains  only  part  of  the  truth.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  first  air  attacks  brought  the 
war  home  to  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  maintain  a  news  "fog-out." 
The  startling  appearance  of  the  B-29s  through  the 
curtain  of  official  deception  may  have  caused  the 
plunge. 

Or  it  may  have  been  that  because  many  Japanese 
never  had  too  much  heart  for  the  war  to  begin  with, 
the  confidence  in  victory  inspired  by  the  early  suc- 
cesses was  a  target  the  B-29s  could  puncture  with 
ease. 

Why  Confidence  Was  Lost.  However,  the  full  an- 
swer is  made  up  of  many  pieces.  People  were  tired 
of  war  after  many  years  of  it.  Living  conditions 
were  harsh,  and  the  burden  of  material  sacrifices 
heavy.  Government  propaganda  backfired.  The 
shai-p  edges  of  economic  and  social  inequality  sawed 
against  the  "spiritual"  and  cultural  ties  that  bound 
the  nation  together.  And  the  horror  of  the  raids 
themselves  was  such  as  to  justify  almost  any  feeling 
of  hopelessness.  All  of  these  elements,  and  others, 
which  worked  their  effects  cumulatively  and  at  the 
same  time,  are  reflected  in  the  reasons  which  people 
gave  for  their  doubts  of  victory  and  their  certainty 
that  Japan  could  not  win.     It    should    be    empha- 

Table  1. — Reasons  for  doubts  of  victory  ' 

Percent 
Doubted  victory: 

Because  of  the  air  attack  * 34 

Because  of  military  losses  and  reverses 28 

Because  of  knowledge  of  shortages  of  war  materials  7 

Because  of  consumer  shortages 5 

Because  of  belief  in  greater  strength  of  enemy, 

generally 5 

Because  they  always  had  doubts  of  possibility  of 

victory 3 

Because  of  miscellaneous,  or  unspecified  reasons..  14 

No  doubts  of  victory: 

Never  doubted  Japan's  victory 11 

No  doubts  indicated,   but  later  felt  certain   of 
Japanese  defeat 2 

No  answer 4 
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1  The  question  was:  "As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win?" 

2  About  one-quarter  of  the  34  percent  mentioning  air  factors  referred 
to  air  raids  on  their  home  towns  and  their  beliefs  that  the  air  attack  was 
destroying  the  Japanese  war  potential.  The  rest  spoke  of  the  air  attack 
generally. 

3  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  people  gave  more 
than  one  answer. 


sized  that  interviewing,  as  far  as  possible,  was  not 
conducted  in  the  context  of  bombing.  Questions 
about  bombing  appeared  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  interview.  Consequently,  such  mention  of  the 
air  attack  as  respondents  made  in  reply  to  questions 
on  aspects  of  morale  or  living  conditions  tended  to 
be  spontaneous  on  their  part  (Appendix  D).  Other 
possible  sources  of  bias  are  mentioned  in  a  later 
chapter. 

The  two  most  important  causes  of  doubts,  the 
Japanese  said,  were  the  military  situation  and  Amer- 
ican air  activity  over  Japan.  These  factors  differed, 
however,  in  respect  to  the  time  at  which  their  weight 
was  most  acutely  felt:  of  those  who  came  to  doubt 
final  victory  because  of  military  events,  the  majority 
were  worried  by  the  end  of  1944,  while  of  those  who 
came  to  doubt  because  of  air  activity,  only  18  per- 
cent reached  that  point  by  June  1944.  Thereafter 
the  increasing  tempo  of  bombardment  was  the 
greatest  influence  in  producing  doubts. 

Military  repulses  and  air  factors  the  Japanese 
said,  ultimately  caused  them  to  be  certain  that  vic- 
tory could  never  be  attained.  These  were  the  same 
factors  that  first  gave  rise  to  doubts. 

Table  2. — Reasons  for  certainly  that  Japan  could  not  win^ 
Certain  that  Japan  could  nit  win: 

Percent 

Because  of  the  air  attack : 

American  air  activity  over  Japan  generally.  18 
Air  raids.,  and  inability  of  Japan  to  halt 

them  or  retaliate  by  air 8 

Air  raids  on  home  town 7 

Air  raids  produced  belief  that  Japanese  war 

potential  was  impaired 4 

Atomic  bomb  raids 10 

Because  of  military  losses  and  reverses 21 

Because    of    knowledge    of    shortages    of    war 

materials 5 

Because  of  consumer  shortages 3 

Because  they  were  always  certain  of  defeat — 

initially  opposed  to  war 1 

Because  of  miscellaneous  reasons 7 

Never  certain  tliat  Japan  could  not  win, 

until  Imperial  announcement 26 

No  answer 6 
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1  The  question  was:  "When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan  could- 
not  attain  sure  victorj'?" 

2  This  figure,  like  all  individual  figures  in  this  table,  has  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  population:  it  corrects  for  multiple  answers 
within  the  "air  attack"  categorj',  to  permit  legitimate  comparison  with 
other  single  categories  in  this  table.  It  does  not  include  those  who  men- 
tioned the  atomic  bombings. 

3  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  people  gave  multiple 
answers. 

As  in  the  case  of  doubts  of  victory,  military  de- 
feats exerted  influence  earlier  than  the  air  attack  in 
making  people  certain  Japan  couldn't  mn. 
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Table  3. 


The  foil 

3winK  nercentagea  became  certain  that 

Japan  could  not  win,  betw'een  these  dates; 

Of  those  who  cited — 

December 

April 

1931  and 

and 

July  1945 

No 

, 

March 

June 

and  end 

answer 

Total 

1945 

1945 

of  war 

Percent 

Percent 

Perce  7xt 

Percent 

Percent 

Military  defeats.- 

33 

58 

6 

4 

100 

Military  defeats 

28 

48 

16 

8 

100 

and    air   at- 

tack.' 

Air  attack  ' 

29 

37 

28 

6 

100 

1  Air  attack  exclusive  of  the  atomic  bombings. 

On  the  whole,  people  who  were  certain  because  of 
military  events  reached  that  point  before  those  who 
were  certain  because  of  air  raids;  91  percent  of  the 
former  group  were  certain  by  June  1945,  but  only 
66  percent  of  the  latter  group  were  certain  by  that 
date." 

At  the  time  of  surrender  there  remained  a  sizable 
group  (26  percent)  who  still  felt  that  Japan  might 
not  lose  the  war,  although  most  people  were  doubt- 
ful of  victory  and  certain  that  Japan  could  not  win. 
The  doubters  and  discouraged  ones  did  not  protest 
openly,  for  despite  the  deepest  feelings  of  defeatism, 
fear  of  the  police  organizations  still  existed.  And 
perhaps  of  even  greater  importance,  the  social  and 
cultural  controls  upon  the  individual,  which  acted 
internally  to  restrain  him  from  certain  types  of 
"disapproved"  behavior,  were  still  operative.  Be- 
ing discouraged  did  not  mean  that  people  would 
openly  say  they  wanted  to  quit;  and,  especially,  it 
did  not  mean  that  they  would  have  quit  even  if  the 
Emperor  had  ordered  them  to  continue  fighting. 
It  appears  that  a  goodly  segment  hoped  against 
hope  for  some  sort  of  termination,  preferably  a  ne- 
gotiated peace,  "defeat"  being  so  hard  to  swallow.' 
War  Weariness.  As  a  measure  of  something  more 
than  feelings  of  uncertainty  about  victory,  the  Sur- 
vey collected  data  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Jap- 
anese people  felt  "personally  unwilling  to  continue 
the  war."  To  what  extent  these  feelings  would  have 
caused  people  to  rebel,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms 
against  orders,  is  impossible  to  state;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  reflect  a  somewhat  greater  detach- 
ment of  the  individual  from  the  official  views  and 
goals  of  the  state  than  feelings  of  doubt  and  despair. 

The  following  chart  and  table  indicate  the  de- 
velopment of  these  attitudes  during  the  war,  and 
the  reasons  people  gave  for  them. 

^  Analysis  shows  that  this  time  differential  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
differences  in  educational  level:  the  more  educated  people  were  not  only 
better  informed  about  events  of  the  war  but  also  has  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  defeats  at  Saipan  and  Leyte  than  the  un- 
educated groups,  and  thus  became  certain  of  defeat  earlier. 

7  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Japan's  axis 
partner,  and  the  Russian  entry  into  the  war  were  each  mentioned  by  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  persons  interviewed  as  reasons  for  doubts  of  vic- 
tory or  certainty  that  Japan  could  not  win. 
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GROWTH  OF  UNWILLINGNESS 
TO  CONTINUE  THE  WAR  (I) 

CHART  3 


(1)  More  specifically,  this  chart  is  a  presentation  of  the 
total  percentage  of  Japanese  who  said  they  were  unwilling 
to  continue  fighting,  at  successive  stages  of  the  war.  The 
chart  is  based  on  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
"Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a  point 
where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?  When 
was  that?" 

(2)  This  category  includes  persons  who  gave  no  answer  or 
whose  answers  were  irrelevant. 

Table  4. — Reasons  fw  having  reached  a  point  of 
unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  war.^ 

Percent 

Because  of  the  air  attack. 

American  air  activity  over  Japan  generally 14 

Raids  produced  personal  suffering — bombed  out, 
fatigue,  anxiety,  etc 7 

Air  raids  produced   belief  that  Japanese   war 
potential  was  impaired 4 

Atomic  bomb  raids 10 

Because  of  consumer  deprivation — shortages  of  food, 

home  front  difficulties 16 

Because  of  knowledge  of  shortages  of  war  materials. .  9 

Because  of  military  losses  and  reverses 6 

Because  of  initial  opposition  to  war ,_   1 

Because  of  miscellaneous,  or  unspecified  reasons 9 

Never  reached  such  a  point 28 

No  answer 8 
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1  The  question  asked:  "Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?" 

2  This  figure,  like  all  individual  figures  in  this  table,  represents  the  per- 
cent of  the  population  who  cited  the  air  attack  as  the  reason  for  their  un- 
willingness to  continue.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  figure  is  one  percent 
less  than  the  combined  total  of  percents  for  the  various  individual  reasons, 
inasmuch  as  some  individuals  gave  more  than  one  reason  related  to  the 
air  attack  in  their  answers. 

'  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  people  gave  more 
than  one  reason. 
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The  statements  of  one  respondent,  a  middle-aged 
machinist,  illustrates  the  general  attitude: 

When  air  raids  got  severe,  and  there  was  no  opposition  b}' 
our  planes  and  factories  were  destroyed,  I  felt  as  if  we  were 
fighting  machinery  with  bamboo.  Also,  the  food  rationed 
to  us  was  not  enough  to  keep  us  working.  We  could  hardly 
stand  it.  The  government  kept  telling  us  that  we  would 
defeat  the  United  States  forces  after  they  landed  here,  but 
as  my  house  was  burned  down  and  I  had  no  food,  clothing, 
or  shelter,  I  didn't  know  how  I  could  go  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  young  housewife  tersely 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  the  28  percent  who  n3ver 
reached  the  point  of  willingness  to  quit: 

No,  I  never  tliought  that  way.  I  was  prepared  to  fight 
till  the  last  ditch.  I  was  even  wilhng  to  give  up  my  children 
and  fight  till  the  death. 

Psychologically,  there  appears  to  be  a  significant 
difference  in  the  factors  which  most  directly  affect 
the  feeling  that  "Japan  will  lose,"  or  that  "Japan 
may  lose,"  and  those  which  are  related  to  the  feeling 
that  "I  personally  cannot  carry  on  any  longer." 
When  people  talked  about  the  judgments  they  made 
regarding  the  chances  of  a  Japanese  victory,  that 
is,  whether  or  not  they  felt  Japan  would  lose,  they 
mentioned  most  often  American  air  activity  and 
military  reverses.  In  making  their  appraisals  they 
included  matters  outside  their  own  direct  personal 
experiences. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  respondents  talked 
about  the  reasons  causing  them  to  feel  that  they 
personally  were  unwilling  to  continue,  they  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  matters  of  direct  personal  ex- 
perience.^ They  talked  about  consumer  depriva- 
tions more  frequently,  and  they  mentioned  psycho- 
logically distant  matters  like  "military  reverses 
relatively  seldom.^  Three  times  as  many  people 
mentioned  consumer  shortages  as  a  cause  of  not 
being  able  to  go  on  with  the  war  as  mentioned  them 
as  a  cause  of  doubts  that  Japan  would  win.  When 
the  effects  of  consumer  shortages  on  feelings  of  cer- 
tainty that  Japan  would  lose  are  compared  with 
their  effects  on  feelings  of  unwillingness  to  continue, 
the  contrast  is  even  more  striking. 

From  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  big 
shifts  in  the  relative  importance  of  factors  affecting 
the  three  measures  of  confidence  used  occur  with 
respect  to  military  reverses  and  consumer  shortages. 
The  factor  of  air  activity,  however,  predominates 

8  Forty-three  percent  of  those  who  felt  that  Japan  still  had  a  chance 
to  win  the  war  decisively  were,  even  so,  personally  unwilling  to  go  on  with 
the  war.  The  main  reasons  they  gave  were  consumer  shortages  and  the 
impact  of  the  air  attacks  on  their  personal  lives. 

^  Yet  feehngs  of  deprivation  and  the  military  situation  have  an  inti- 
mate relation;  it  is  success  in  battle,  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  sacri- 
fices are  made,  which  helps  give  meaning  to  belt-tightening.  Awareness 
that  Japan  couldn't  win  may  have  heightened  feelings  and  complaints  of 
deprivation. 


Table  5. — Effects  of  consumer  shorlages,  military  reoerses, 
and  the  air  attack  ' 


Of  those  who  expressed — 

These  percentage  of  people  mentioned 
as  reasons — • 

Consumer 
shortages^ 

IVIilitary 
reverses 

Air 
attack^' 

Doubts  of  victory 

Certainty  of  defeat 

Personal    unwillingness 
to  continue  the  war. 

6 

4 
22 

30 

28 
8 

38 
43 
33 

1  Table  is  calculated  using  as  a  base  only  those  who  actually  had  doubts 
of  victory,  etc. 

2  A  small  percentage  of  people  who  mentioned  consumer  shortages  also 
mentioned  military  or  air  considerations. 

3  Air  attack  exclusive  of  the  atomic  bombings. 

and  remains  constant  thoughout.  Thus,  from  the 
standpoint  of  morale,  the  great  importance  of  air 
power  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  the  war  home 
to  the  individual  and  affected  his  attitudes  in  a  way 
nothing  else  did — not  even  the  food  shortage.  Even 
if  he  himself  had  not  been  bombed,  a  person  living 
in  the  home  islands  could  feel  the  threat  from  the 
air  more  intimately  than  the  threat  implicit  in  mili- 
tary defeat  on  Pacific  islands. 

That  air  power  was  a  crucial  determinant  in  the 
destruction  of  civilian  morale  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  43  percent  of  the  respondents  replied  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  feel  you  are  better  or  worse  off 
now  than  you  were  during  the  war?"  in  such  terms 
as  "I  feel  better  off  because  the  air  raids  have 
stopped."  While  the  frequency  of  this  response  is 
impressive  in  itself,  it  becomes  even  more  so  when 
it  is  realized  that  it  occurred  four  times  as  often  as 
any  other  response  to  this  question. 

The  importance  of  air  power  in  bringing  the  war 
home  to  the  individual  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
answers  to  the  question,  "What  things  worried  you 
most  during  the  war?"  Almost  twice  as  many  re- 
sponses referred  to  air  raids  as  to  any  other  worry. 
While  41  percent  of  the  responses  in  all  Japan  men- 
tioned air  power,  this  figure  climbs  to  58  percent  in 
the  urban  areas. 

Table  6. — Principal  worries  during  the  war 


Worries  about  airraids 

Worries  about  food  and  other  commodities.. 

Worries  about  losing  the  war 

Worries  about  relatives  in  the  armed  forces- 
Worries  about  general  welfare  of  relatives.. 

Miscellaneous  worries 

Worries  about  draft — self  or  relative 

No  worries 

No  answer 


Percent 

41 
23 
21 
19 
11 
11 
3 
5 

1 

■135 


I  since  some  respondents   mentioned   more   than   one   factor,  the  per- 
centages add  up  to  more  than  100. 

Air  power,  family  problems,  and  consumer  short- 
ages— the  factors  that  brought  the  war  closest  to 
the  individual — caused  the  greatest  worry  among 
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civilians.  Worry  about  losing  the  war — witli  its 
dire,  but  still  more  remote  consequences — was  out- 
ranked as  a  source  of  anxiety  b,y  the  known  factors 
of  deprivation  and  attack  from  the  sky.'" 
Summary.  The  special  importance  of  air  power  in 
depressing  morale  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  certain  general  circumstances.  The  Japanese 
people  entered  the  war  against  the  United  States 
without  anv  particular  enthusiasm.  A  prolonged 
series  of  military  defeats  preceded  the  beginning  of 
the  aerial  bombardment  of  the  home  islands.  By 
the  time  the  air  raids  began,  and  afterwards,  the 
strangling  air  and  sea  blockade  around  the  islands 
made  living  conditions  for  the  population  extremely 
difficult. 

The  air  attacks  had  the  special  effect  of  coming, 
therefore,  at  a  time  when  other  factors  had  already 
begun  to  undermine  morale.  They  brought  the 
horrors  of  war  to  the  very  doorstep  of  the  nation, 
the  shock  of  which  was  amplified  because  official 
propaganda,  before  the  raids  began,  had  mu'tured  a 
false  sense  of  securitj'  among  the  people.  It  is  the 
individuals  themselves,  those. who  had  to  live  daj^ 
and  night  under  the  actual  or  threatened  attacks, 
that  give  the  most  eloquent  and  terrible  testimonj^ 
regarding  the  disastrous  effects  of  air  attack. '^ 

The  consensus  of  the  Japane.se  people  was  that 
air  attacks  and  their  effects  on  conditions  of  living 
were : 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  causing 
them  to  have  doubts  of  victory. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  causing 
them  to  feel  certain  their  country  couldn't 
win. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  making 
them  unwilling  to  continue  the  war. 

Their  greatest  worry  during  the  war. 
^  [^  The  thing  which  made  most  people  happy  that 
^  ti      the  war  was  over. 

From  the  data  the  effect  of  the  air  attack  on  Jap- 
anese morale  must  be  described  as  severe. 

factors  Sustaining  Morale 

Thus  far  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those  fac- 
tors which  tended  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  Jap- 
anese. The  data  showing  lowered  confidence  in 
victory  and  its  course  have  been  examined.  Ob- 
viously, however,  the  level  of  morale  at  any  given 

^^  For  an  example  of  American  wartime  analysis  of  Japanese  morale, 
the  reader  is  directed  to  the  excellent  Office  of  War  Information  report, 
Japanese  Home  Morale  Under  Bombing.  (O.  W.  I.,  Foreign  Morale  Analysis 
Division,  Area  III,  Overseas  Branch,  30  July  1945.)  It  contains  valuable 
background  information. 

1^  The  effects  of  personal  and  community  experiences  with  bomhing 
are  analyzed  in  detail  in  Chapter  5. 


time  is  the  resultant  ol'  a  complex  of  forces,  some  of 
which  tend  to  depress  it,  others  to  sustain  it.  Inas- 
much as  the  Japanese  were  a  defeated  population,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  negative  elements  .should 
be  most  easily  perceptible.  Yet  there  were  a  num- 
l)er  of  factors  which  .sustained  the  fighting  spirit  of 
the  population  and  made  it  willing  to  carry  on. 
Conseque7ices  of  Defeat.  Probably  most  important 
among-  these,  at  least  as  the  war  went  on,  was  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  propagandists, 
throughout  the  war,  instilled  in  the  Japanese  a  fear 
of  the  dire  consequences  of  an  American  victory, 
until  the  overwhelming  mass  of  them  expected  any- 
thing from  enslavement  to  annihilation  if  Japan 
were  to  lose  the  war.  To  the  question,  "During 
the  war,  what  did  you  think  would  be  in  store  for 
you  and  your  family  if  Japan  lost  the  war?",  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  responses  were  in  this  vein.  As 
a  woman  munitions  worker  in  Hagi  said: 

I  thought  that  all  the  people  of  Japan  would  become 
slaves.  At  one  time  we  thought  that  if  we  lost  we  were 
going  to  die  in  a  mass.  Even  in  schools  we  were  taught 
that  the  Americans  were  rough  people.  In  school  we  were 
told  that  the  Americans  were  going  to  squeeze  our  throats 
and  kill  us  and  make  a  hole  in  our  ears  and  string  a  wire 
through  it — and  that  they  were  going  to  torture  us.  They 
told  us  that  before  the  war  started.  I  thought  that  it  was 
better  to  be  dead  than  to  be  captured.  I  hated  to  die  suf- 
fering. I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  died  to- 
gether happily. 

Table  7. — Expectations  if  defeated 

Percent 

Brutalities,  starvation,  enslavement,  annihilation 68 

Didn't  know;  wondered  what  would  happen 10 

EMdn't  expect  defeat 9 

Good  treatment 4 

Miscellaneous 5 

No  answer 4 

100 
Accompanying  these  expectations  were  the  emo- 
tional reactions  of  hatred,  terror,  and  contempt  of 
the  enemy  that  were  carefully  fostered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  spite  of  an  understandable  tendency 
to  refuse  to  answer  or  to  hedge  on  the  question, 
"How  did  you  feel  about  the  Americans,  during  the 
war?"  (one-fourth  of  the  people  gave  no  answer), 
40  percent  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred,  anger,  or  con- 
tempt; and  in  spite  of  an  understandable  wish  not 
to  offend  the  conquerors,  only  11  percent  answered 
that  they  had  no  ill  feelings  toward  the  Americans. 
In  about  the  same  ratio,  Americans  were  conceived 
of  as  "the  enemy" — cniel,  barbaric,  savage,  hateful, 
sadistic,  egotistical. 

People  with  high  war-supporting  morale  tended 
to  have  most  hatred  for  Americans  during  the  war, 
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and  conversely,  people  with  low  morale  were  most 
likely  not  to  think  badly  of  them.^^ 
Table  8 

Of  people  with  the  highest  morale — 

27  percent  said  they  didn't  think  badly  of  Americans. 

43  percent  said  they  thought  badly  of  Americans. 
Of  people  with  the  lowest  morale^ 

36  percent  said  they  didn't  think  badly  of  Americans. 

31  percent  said  they  thought  badly  of  Americans. 

"Japanese  spirit."  In  Japan,  as  perhaps  in  many 
countries,  a  number  of  the  factors  which  sustained 
morale  were  of  a  "spiritual" — or  even  mystical — 
nature.  One  of  these  was  the  notion  that  Japan 
was  a  specially  favored  place  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gods.  Not  only  had  Japan  never  lost  a 
war;  the  very  idea  of  losing  was,  to  many  people, 
inconceivable.  Even  as  the  bombings  became  more 
and  more  intense,  many  of  the  people  continued  to 
have  faith  in  divine  intervention  of  some  kind,  and 
this  faith  was  expressed  in  the  popular  escapist 
thought  of  "victory  in  the  last  five  minutes,"  and 
the  Kamikaze — the  Divine  Wind — rescuing  Japan. 
As  one  villager  put  it : 

Although  there  were  no  material  reasons  for  us  to  expect 
to  win  the  war,  I  depended  upon  the  fact  that  we  had  never 
been  defeated  in  the  past  2,600  years. 

The  reactions  of  the  Japanese  to  the  end  of  the 
war  indicate  the  persistence  of  this  hope  of  victory, 
somehow,  even  at  the  end  (Chapter  12).  Despite 
the  drastic  fall  of  confidence  that  Japan  would  win, 
and  the  widespread  feeling  of  discouragement  and 
indifference  among  the  population,  which  existed 
during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war,  there  re- 
mained a  last  fugitive  hope.  Even  individuals  who 
reported  relatively  early  doubts  of  victory  often 
described  themselves  as  emotionally  upset  at  the 
surrender  announcement.  It  is  almost  as  if  popu- 
lar feeling  held  to  a  conviction  in  the  nation's  ability 
at  least  not  to  lose,  even  if  not  to  a  faith  that  Japan 
would  win.  Defeat  was  a  notion  which  had  no 
place  in  the  average  Japanese's  frame  of  reference 
about  his  nation.  The  emotional  upset  at  the  sur- 
render announcement  was  widespread.  A  profes- 
sor at  Tohoku  Imperial  University  for  example, 
said: 

The  people  of  Sendai  were  not  expecting  peace.  They 
thought  that  the  broadcast  would  be  an  exhortation  to  keep 
up  the  fight  and  resist  on  the  mainland.  They  were  so  cer- 
tain of  this  that,  even  as  they  listened,  they  could  not  be- 

12  The  measure  of  high  and  low  morale  used  here  is  the  Morale  Index. 
See  Appendix  K  for  the  construction  of  this  index.  Reaction  to  Ameri- 
cans during  the  war.  discussed  herein,  is  not  a  component  of  the  Index. 
The  Morale  Index  includes:  (1)  confidence  in  victory;  (2)  personal  willing- 
ness to  go  on  with  the  war;  (3)  confidence  in  home  front  and  military 
leadership:  (3)  feeUngs  of  group  unity  or  disunity,  including  belief  in  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice;  (4)  reaction  to  the  end  of  the  war. 


lieve  the  broadcast  to  be  true.  Everyone  acted  as  though 
in  a  dream.  We  were  just  stunned.  Even  two  or  three 
days  later,  many  people  doubted  that  it  was  true.  It  was 
all  too  sudden. 

Even  expecting  defeat  did  not  soften  the  emo- 
tional blow  of  experiencing  surrender,  in  a  large 
segment  of  the  people. 

Some  Japanese  knew  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  the  tremendous  superiority  of  the  United 
States  in  physical  resources,  industrial  plant,  and 
skilled  manpower.  As  the  war  continued,  many 
more  came  to  realize,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  the  fact. 
The  B-29  helped  them  along.  It  was  possibly  the 
awareness  of  the  great  material  disparity  between 
the  two  nations  that  made  Japanese  propaganda- 
mongers  emphasize  the  spiritual  resources  of  Japan. 
Even  early  in  the  war  Japanese  propaganda  for 
home  consumption  stressed  Yamato  Damashii — 
the  "Spirit  of  the  Divine  Race"  and  Nippon  Seishin 
— "Japanese  Spirit"  as  the  great  strength  that 
would  eventually  enable  Japan,  surmounting  all 
obstacles,  to  triumph  over  the  Occidental  enemy. 
The  people  seized  upon  this.  While  a  bare  12  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  expressed  confidence  in  any 
material  resource  of  Japan,  44  percent  voiced  faith 
in  some  spiritual  aspect  of  Japanese  culture.  '•''  Even 
the  faith  in  the  Kamikaze  corps  can  be  interpreted 
in  this  light.  The  strength  of  the  Japanese  faith  in 
spiritual  power  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
quotations  from  interviews: 

The  physical  body  may  decay,  but  our  spirit  would  live 
forever  and  fight  again  and  again  to  protect  our  country. 
We  were  educated  that  way. 

I  thought  the  Japanese  were  strong  in  that  they  had  a 
spirit  of  unity  to  unite  in  one  ball  and  unitedly  strike  against 
the  enemy. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "During  the  war 
what  did  you  think  was  Japan's  greatest  strength 
in  waging  war?"  the  answers  were  distributed  as 
shown  in  Table  9. 

T.'VBLB  9. — -Japan's  greatest  strength 

Percent 

Spiritual  things  (Yamato  Damashii,  spirit  of  sacrifice, 

fighting  spirit,  etc.) 44 

Kamakazi  corps 7 

Material  things — natural  resources,  industry,  scientific 

knowledge,  military  power 12 

Confidence  in  militar.y  and  political  leaders 1 

Submissiveness  to  higher-ups 1 

Miscellaneous 3 

Japan  had  no  strong  points 7 

Don't  know 20 

No  answer 5 

100 

13  Whereas  53  percent  of  the  people  of  highest  morale  declared  that 
Japan's  greatest  strength  lay  in  "spiritual"  superiority,  only  40  percent 
of  those  in  the  lowest  morale  group  held  to  this  view. 
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When  the  respondents  were  asked,  "During  the 
war,  what  did  you  think  was  Japan's  greatest  weak- 
ness?", 58  percent  rephed  that  they  thought  the 
greatest  weakness  lay  in  the  lack  of  material 
strength — armaments,  natural  and  industrial  re- 
sources, production,  commodities,  scientific  knowl- 
edge, etc.  Thus  the  Japanese  felt  that  somehow 
their  great  spiritual  resources  would  eventually  en- 
able them  to  triumph  over  their  material  weak- 
nesses. As  the  war  continued,  however,  the  Jap- 
anese lost  faith  in  their  own  spiritual  strength  to 
the  degree  that  just  before  the  surrender  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
felt  they  could  no  longer  continue  the  war  (Table 
4).  This  is  one  of  the  great  by-products  of  the 
war — the  undermining  of  the  Japanese  faith  in  their 
own  spiritual  resources  and  even  in  their  gods.  A 
physician  of  Hiroshima  spoke  in  these  terms: 

I  am  a  doctor  and  have  some  education.  From  olden 
times,  tlie  uneducated  have  believed  in  such  things  as  kami- 
kaze, the  divine  wind  which  saved  Japan  from  Ghengis 
Kahn.  To  me  that  is  all  foolishness.  During  the  war  the 
unintelligent  people  believed  that  something  like  the  kami- 
kaze would  stop  the  B-29s.  The  leaders  encouraged  this, 
in  fact,  made  them  believe  it.  But  my  point  of  view  was 
proved  to  be  right;  and  when  the  B-29s  dropped  bombs 
on  the  Ise  Shrine,  then  if  ever  the  gods  would  have  done 
something  to  stop  them.  I  told  people  I  met  that  the 
Japanese  should  not  rely  on  such  things  but  should  study 
science.  I  want  you  to  understand  what  the  Japanese 
mean  by  kamikaze.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
way  they  think  about  Christ  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
and  the  way  the  Japanese  think  about  kamisama  (gods). 
After  the  bombing  of  Ise  and  the  castle  in  Nagoya,  the 
people's  conception  of  the  gods  changed.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  truth  that  the  Japanese  fought  this  war  relying 
on  the  gods,  rather  than  on  machines.  In  each  emperor's 
rescript  this  is  written:  Tenyu  wo  hoyushi.  This  is  very 
important.  (Here  the  Doctor  wrote  the  words  out  in  Chi- 
nese characters — We  are  always  guarded  by  the  gods  above.) 
The  rescripts  say,  "We,  the  Imperial  Family  of  Japan,  who 
are  guarded  by  the  gods  above,  issue  this  statement  to  you, 
the  people  of  Japan."  This  is  the  type  of  thing  the  children 
get  in  their  education.  They  are  taught  that  Japan  is 
guarded  by  the  gods,  even  if  it  does  not  have  planes,  guns 
and  battleships.  Therefore,  if  you  fight  with  all  your 
might  you  will  win.  "Look  at  Japan's  history  of  2600 
years  without  a  defeat,"  they  say.  Even  some  of  the  in- 
telligent people  believe  this  stuff  about  aid  from  the  gods. 
This  is  one  big  place  where  Japan  falls  below  America. 
It  is  all  right  to  believe  in  the  gods,  but  it  is  pure  foolishness 
to  think  that  the  gods  will  help  you  out  of  holes  like  this. 

As  the  mayor  of  Kano  said  during  an  interview' : 

Many,  if  not  most  people  are  angry  because  the  gods 
did  not  send  the  divine  winds  to  save  them  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

The  Emperor.     The  attitudes  of  the  Japanese  toward 
the  Emperor  are  too  involved  with  deep  emotional 


factors  to  be  analyzed  simply  in  terms  of  "reasons" 
for  them,  or  "types  of  responses"  expressed.'''  The 
nature  of  the  feeling  was  described  to  interviewers 
by  a  prominent  Japanese  writer: 

"Regarding  the  matter  of  Emperor,  it  is  a  sort  of  faith 
which  is  a  part  of  my  very  being,  and  therefore,  I  would 
like  to  have  him  retained.  One  might  say  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  belief  on  my  part  and  it  should  not  be  mi.sconstrued  that 
I  am  attempting  to  justify  (the  Emperor)  by  arguments." 

The  sentiments  of  other  persons  are  cjuite  similar : 

I  want  the  Emperor  retained.  Unless  we  have  him,  .Japan 
cannot  carry  on.  The  Emperor  is  like  the  sun;  without  him 
it's  all  darkness. 

As  long  as  the  Emperor  appeared  to  want  the 
Japanese  people  to  continue  the  conflict,  the  people 
appeared  willing  to  follow  him.  The  extent  to 
which  they  would  have  followed  him  to  the  death, 
however,  is  a  moot  point.  Many  glib  assertions 
have  been  made  about  Japanese  "fanaticism,"  and 
it  has  been  argued  that  had  the  scheduled  invasion 
of  the  home  islands  occurred  in  November  1945, 
the  entire  nation  would  have  fought  to  the  death. 
According  to  Japanese  themselves,  however,  the 
picture  is  confused. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  a  number  of  persons  who 
would  have  fought  to  the  end: 

It's  not  the  question  of  whether  it's  good  or  bad  to  sur- 
render. Up  until  the  surrender  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
my  life;  when  the  surrender  came,  my  only  alternative  was 
to  obey  orders. 

A  Domei  report  of  April  1945,  prepared  for  gov- 
ernment use,  classified  four  trends  of  thought  which 
prevailed  in  the  islands  at  that  time: 

1.  Those  who  express  the  determination  to  fight  to  the 
last  man  to  win  the  war. 

2.  Those  who  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better,  if  victory  is 
not  possible,  to  surrender  for  the  time  being  and  plan  for 
a  comeback,  and  if  such  a  peace  would  not  be  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  purpose  of  guarding  our  Empire. 

3.  Those  who  assume  a  spectator's  attitude  in  the  belief 
that  no  great  change  would  affect  their  lives  even  though 
the  war  should  be  lost. 

4.  Those  who  are  war- weary  as  a  result  of  their  own 
hopelessness. 

From  other  Japanese  observers  it  appears  that 
the  number  genuinely  in  the  first  category  were  rel- 
atively few,  and  the  Domei  report  suggested  that 
much  of  the  talk  about  fighting  to  the  death  was 
just  that — ^talk. 

Since  such  expressions  (about  fighting  to  the  death)  are 
only  proper  in  times  like  these  they  are  voiced  loudly  and 
widely.  Such  words  are  naturally  expected  of  the  people; 
and  it  would  be  too  much  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that 

"  The  President  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  {Kyodan) 
told  interrogators  that  all  400  ministers  of  the  Holiness  Church  in  Japan 
were  arrested.    He  said: 

"The  chief  reason  was  (that  the  Holiness  Church  held)  the  doctrine  of 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  which  was  considered  by  the  authorities  to 
be  contrary  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Emperor." 
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they  are  the  true  echo  of  the  innermost  thoughts  of  our 
citizens. 

The  questioning  of  a  Kamikaze  pilot  give  a  clue 
to  what  might  have  happened  had  the  people  been 
asked  to  make  the  last  sacrifice — social  pressures 
would  have  compelled  many  to  obey,  but  some 
would  have  faltered  at  the  crucial  moment: 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  being  designated  as  a  suicide 
pilot? 

A.  It  is  unmanly  of  me  to  say  so,  but  truthfully,  I  was 
saddened  to  tears  at  receiving  the  death  sentence. 

Q.  Did  the  other  pilots  feel  as  you  did? 

A.  One  more  in  my  squadron  did.  He  and  I  were  the 
only  ones  who  had  university  education.  The  ones  who 
had  been  trained  in  military  schodls  and  the  ones  who  had 
little  education  seemed  to  be  quite  happy  at  the  honor. 

Q.  Did  you  protest  or  do  anything  to  show  that  you 
didn't  like  the  assignment? 

A.  There  wasn't  much  I  could  do.  However,  I  was  plan- 
ning perhaps  to  make  a  landing  on  the  ocean  rather  than 
crash  my  plane  into  a  ship. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  others  who  did  this? 

A.  I  had  heard  rumors  that  some  did. 

Q.  How  were  personnel  selected  for  suicide  missions? 

A.  They  were  always  designated. 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  volunteers? 

A.  I  never  knew  of  any. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  Kamikaze 
pilots  Avho  did  their  work  only  too  well,  and  the 
history  of  Japanese  troops  in  the  war  shows  an  exti-a- 
ordinary  capacity  for  fighting  in  the  face  of  certain 
death.  Possibly  some  of  this  capacity  existed  in 
the  Japanese  public;  probably  a  reservoir  of  "spii-- 
itual"  strength  could  still  be  tapped. 

Parallel  to  this  faith  in  spiritual  resources  was  the 
Japanese  obedience  to  and  faith  in  the  Emperor. 
While  37  percent  of  the  Japanese  were  definitely 
critical  of  their  leaders'  conduct  of  the  war,  and  -60 
percent  criticized  home  front  leadership,  the  Em- 
peror remained  practically  immune  from  criticism; 
he  was  above  and  beyond  any  schism  between  peo- 
ple and  leaders  (Tables  12  and  15).  The  impres- 
sion one  gets  from  the  data  given  below  is  that  the 
end  of  the  war  left  the  Emperor  in  almost  as  stra- 
tegically secure  a  position  as  he  held  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Table  10. — Attitude  toward  the  Emperor  ' 

Percent 

Retain  him 69 

Don't  care  either  way 4 

Can't  discuss  such  a  high  matter 12 

Drop  him 3 

No  answer 12 
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1  Respondents  were  asked:  "In  your  opinion  wliat  changes  should  occur 
in  Japan  in  the  future?"  Responses  to  this  question  were  followed  by  the 
question:  "And  what  about  the  Emperor?" 


Information  Black-out.  Hatred  and  fear  of  the 
Americans  and  faith  in  the  Emperor  and  their  own 
"spiritual"  resources  were  accompanied  by  a  general 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  military  events. 
The  great  ignorance  of  the  military  situation  on 
the  part  of  Japanese  civilians  is  reflected  in  the  very 
late  development  on  the  home  front  of  doubts  of 
victory.  In  spite  of  the  defeat  at  Midway,  the  loss 
of  Guadalcanal  in  late  1942,  and  the  succession  of 
setbacks  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  it  was  not  until 
the  period  July-December  1944  that  any  appreciable 
number  of  civilians  began  to  have  doubts  of  victory 
(Charts  1  and  2).  This  is  ascribable,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  government's  general  policy  of  with- 
holding news  of  defeats.  Until  the  very  end  of  the 
war  the  Japanese  home  front  did  not  know  that  the 
Imperial  fleet  had  been  largely  lost. 

Therefore,  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
that  was  overtaking  them  must  also  be  considered 
a  major  factor  in  the  late  realization  of  Japanese 
civilians  that  Japan  could  not  attain  "sure  vic- 
tory." Censorship  and  control  of  information 
media  gave  Japanese  government  propaganda  a 
clear  field,  uncontradictable,  in  the  main,  except  by 
the  oncoming  American  might.  Thus,  the  grim 
procession  of  defeats  that  pushed  the  "outer  perime- 
ter" ever  closer  and  closer  to  the  homeland  left 
Japanese  morale  comparatively  unshaken  at  its 
foundations,  until,  with  the  taking  of  Okinawa  and 
the  coming  of  air-borne  incendiary  storms  to  the 
home  islands,  disaster  sat  on  the  front  doorstep. 

Now  was  the  time  when  Japan's  history  of  geo- 
graphical isolation,  abetted  by  centuries  of  cultural 
isolation,  became  a  liability.  The  insularity  of 
leaders  and  people,  bred  by  isolation,  was  reflected 
in  feelings  of  remoteness  from  attack,  and  invulner- 
ability of  the  home  islands.  The  B-29s  rudely 
awakened  them  from  the  dream  of  security. 
Summary.  Part  of  the  underpinning  of  Japanese 
home  front  morale  was  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
defeat,  the  simple  incredibility  of  defeat — since 
Japan  had  never  lost  a  war — faith  in  the  spiritual 
resources  of  Japan,  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  and 
ignorance  of  the  progress  of  events.  An  even  deeper 
fundament  was  the  result  of  long  intensive  indoctri- 
nation.'^  However,  these  factors  simply  prolonged 
the  period  of  optimism,  retarded  the  final  collapse 
of  morale;  yet  they  also  produced  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  nervous  apprehension.     They  were  not 

^5  One  aspect  of  indoctrination  the  Survey  attempted  to  study  was 
personal  identification  with  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Several  questions 
in  this  area  were  pre-tested,  but  they  uniformly  produced  stereotyped 
responses  and  slogans.  The  people  had  too  long  and  too  thoroughly  been 
exposed  to  the  doctrine  of  "  a  war  for  peace  and  a  greater  East  Asia." 
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adequate  to  overcome  the  eflccts  o''  the  inexorable 
progress  of  military  events,  the  terror  of  the  B-29s, 
hunger  and  diseasei  and  economic  and  social  un- 
rest. These  things  at  last  imdermined  confidence 
in  victory  to  the  extent  that  the  Japanese  began  to 
realize,  in  logical  moments,  that  they  could  not  win 
this  war  even  though  they  had  \\on  all  others,  and 
made  them  begin  to  lose  faith  in  their  own  leaders 
and  even  in  their  spiritual  resources.  A  well- 
informed  community  leader  in  Kyoto  observed: 

Througliout  the  whole  war  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  the  Emperor  did  not  change,  for  they  regarded 
him  as  the  father  of  his  people  and  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  .lapan.  Towards  their  other  leaders  from 
tlie  prime  minister  down,  the  attitude  of  the  people  changed 
greatly.  At  first  the  people  were  proud  of  and  greatly 
trusted  their  leaders,  but  as  news  of  war  reverses  began  to 
leak  through,  and  as  cabinet  changes  took  place,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  leadership  was  rudely  shaken 
and  finally  utterly  shattered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  leaders  did  not  use  the  people  in  their  fullest  capacity, 
and  the  people  themselves  were  not  fully  united  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  the  home  front  was  never  really  put  to 
the  crucial  test,  and  we  shall  never  know  whether 
civilians  would  have  met  the  invasion  with  their 
bamboo  spears.  All  we  know  is  that,  although  by 
the  end  of  the  «'ar  there  were  many  whispered  hopes 
for  peace,  there  was  yet  no  outcry  for  siu'render. 
Indoctrination  and  police  controls  were  still  work- 
ing. The  society  was  still  a  going  concern,  but  it 
was  rapidly  approaching  bankruptcy. 
The  Social  Fabric 

Continued  military  adversity  is  ike  a  cancer  in 
the  social  body — it  attacks  the  whole  thing.  When 
the  morale  of  the  Japanese  population  began  to  de- 
teriorate it  was  perceptible  in  all  parts  of  the  social 
and  political  structure.  A  social  event  does  not 
make  itself  felt  in  a  single  direction;  rather,  it  is 
like  a  stream,  Avith  many  branches  above  and  below 
the  ground.  Shortage  of  food  not  only  makes  man 
hungry,  but  causes  him  to  want  to  seek  the  food  of 
his  neighbor  or  to  turn  upon  his  leaders  in  anger. 
The  destruction  of  houses  not  only  puts  people  out 
into  the  cold,  but  throws  them  upon  the  mercies  of 
those  whose  houses  are  not  destroyed,  and  directs 
them  to  the  authorities  to  ask  for  help.  As  advers- 
ity grows  in  magnitude,  therefore,  the  bonds  of 
human  relationship  are  strained.  At  a  certain 
point  they  snap.  That  is  the  point  of  rebellion. 
The  Standard  of  Living.  The  air  and  sea  blockades 
and  the  bombings  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
social  fabric  of  Japan  through  their  effects  on  the 
standard  of  living.  This  came  about  partly  in  the 
following  way:  food  shortages  resulted  in  the  tight- 
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ening  of  ration  conti'o's,  and  a  reduction  in  the  ra- 
tion. This  caused  an  influx  of  food  to  the  black 
market.  Black  market  supplies  were  more  acces- 
sible to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  classes.  The 
lower  classes,  aware  of  the  inequality  of  sacrifice, 
became  hostile  toward  the  more  fortunate  members 
of  Japanese  society.'" 

As  the  war  continued,  the  disappearance  of  food 
from  its  accustomed  and  legal  channels  resulted  in 
mounting  undernourishment  and  disease.  Nutii- 
tional  diseases  and  tuberculosis  increased,  inade- 
quate food  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  decreased 
work  capacity.  Indeed,  close  to  half  of  those  who 
said  they  were  absentees  gave  sickness  and  weak- 
ness as  the  cause  (Chapter  6). 

In  the  presence  of  this  threat  to  their  health  and 
that  of  their  children,  the  poorer  Japanese  had  to 
stand  by  and  watch  the  richer  and  more  influential 
classes  satisfy  their  needs  through  the  black  market, 
while  they  themselves  went  hungry.  This  situa- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  answers  to  the  question: 
"Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  suffered 
alike  during  the  war?"  Over  40  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  the  richer  and  more  influen- 
tial classes  suffered  less  than  they  did.  The  poten- 
tially explosive  quality  of  this  sense  of  injustice  is 
shown  by  the  relation  of  confidence  in  leadership  to 
the  belief  that  not  everyone  was  suffering  equally. 

Table  11 
Of  those  who  complained  of  inequality  of  suffering — 

44  percent  were  critical  of  leaders'  conduct  of  the  war. 
72  percent  were  critical  of  leaders'  conduct  of  the  home 
front. 
Of  those  who  thought  that  everyone  suffered  equally — 
29  percent  were  critical  of  leaders'  conduct  of  war. 
53  percent  were  critical  of  leaders'  conduct  of  the  home 
front. 

The  characteristic  bitterness  in  attitudes  of  this 
kind  is  expressed  in  interviews  like  the  following: 

I  don't  think  that  everyone  suffered  alike.  (Her  em- 
phasis was  strong.)  There  are  people  who  started  black 
markets  and  got  rich  by  this  war.  Most  of  them  are  the 
people  in  the  larger  cities.  Those  who  go  to  black  markets 
are  the  rich  people.  Above  that,  they  paid  off  so  that  their 
sons  wouldn't  have  to  go  out  fighting  for  our  country,  while 
we  had  to  let  many  of  our  loved  ones  fight  for  our  country. 
(Here  she  asked:  "Won't  I  get  into  any  trouble  for  telling 
you  all  these  things?")  During  wartime  we  felt  that  they 
(the  government  officials)  didn't  worry  too  much  about  us. 
At  that  time  the  government  gave  us  to  go,  two  shaku  of 
rice  and  practically  told  us  that  we  had  to  do  some  black 
marketeering.  The  government  was  opposed  to  it  but  we 
had  to  do  something  to  keep  ourselves  alive.     The  higher- 


1^  The  statistical  data  are  quite  clear  on  these  points.  Food  ranks  next 
to  the  air  attack  and  its  effects  as  a  major  source  of  anxiety  during  the 
war.  and  even  outranks  fear  of  loss  of  the  war  itself  in  this  regard  (Table  6). 
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ups  used  to  tell  us  to  do  everything,  while  they  didn't  do 
anything.  They  didn't  do  us  any  justice.  They  used  to 
tell  us  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  work  until  late 
at  night,  while  they  came  late  in  the  morning  and  left  early. 

The  decline  in  the  Japanese  standard  of  hving 
was,  finally,  an  important  factor  in  bringing  people 
to  the  point  where  they  were  no  longer  willing  per- 
sonally to  continue  the  war.  In  this  regard  it  out- 
ranks military  defeats,  and  is  second  to  air  power 
alone.  A  1945  secret  Home  Affairs  Ministry  docu- 
ment, "Trend  of  People's  Thought  as  Seen  from 
Censorship  of  Communications,"  stated: 

The  recent  food  situation  has  deeply  affected  the  people's 
thought.  There  have  been  successive  increases  in  the 
number  of  people  who  made  public  their  war-weariness  and 
their  antiwar  sentiments.  It  can  be  recognized  that, 
spiritually',  a  portion  is  already  approaching  the  action 
stage.  On  one  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  gradutil 
increase  in  people  who  resent  and  despise  the  present  ad- 
ministrators and  the  upper  classes  for  their  attitude  of  daily 
living,  and  who  slander  the  policies  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. In  viewing  the  deterioration  in  the  people's  feeling 
for  logic  and  the  relation  between  war  and  the  food  situation, 
such  tendencies  are  of  a  nature  which  definitely  cannot  be 
ignored. 

However,  in  spite  of  food  shortages,  in  spite  of 
"adulteration"  of  the  rice  ration,  so  that  more  and 
more  other  cereals  and  even  potatoes  were  mixed 
with  it,  in  spite  of  the  growing  lassitude  and  illness 
caused  by  the  shortened  rations,  only  a  quarter  of 
those  who  indicated  a  willingness  to  give  up  the 
struggle  mentioned  food  or  other  consumer 
shortages. 

Leadership.  The  food  situation  rather  than  having 
acted  directly  on  the  will  to  resist,  seems  to  have 
acted  in  an  indirect  way — it  drastically  undermined 
confidence  in  the  home  front  leadership.  The  fact 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  government  di- 
verted all  available  shipping  to  the  transportation 
of  food,  cutting  down  drastically  on  the  shipping 
space  allotted  to  raw  materials,  is  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  leaders  had  got  wind  of  the  mount- 
ing discontent  growing  out  of  the  food  shortages. 
The  extent  to  which  the  people's  criticism  of  home 
front  affairs  was  rooted  in  the  food  and  general  con- 
sumer situation  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Table  12. — Attitudes  toward  leaders'  condiiU  of  the 
home  front,  and  reasons  ' 

Percent 

Total  critical =60 

Critical — ^leaders  not  interested  in  common  people's 
welfare,  as  indicated  by  severe  or  improper  ration- 
ing, excessive  rice  quotas  for  farmers,  etc 30 

Critical — because  of  inequality  of  treatment  of  classes 

in  regard  to  food  and  other  consumer  goods 11 


Table  12. — Attitiiies  toward  leaders'  conduct  of  the 
home  front,  and  reasons  ' — Continued 

Perc.  tit 

Critical  as  a  result  of  miscellaneous  factors  related  to 

food  and  other  commodities 11 

Critical  as  a  result  of  factors  other  than  commodities.  16 

Non-critical 21 

Don't  know,  or  no  answer 19 
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^  The  question  was:  "In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted  the 
home  front,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 

-  Since  some  respondents  gave  multiple  reasons  for  their  criticism,  this 
figure  represents  the  over-all  percent  of  the  population  critical  of  home 
front  leaders. 

"  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  expressed 
more  than  one  reason. 

The  data  in  Table  13  dramatize  the  devious  and 
intricate  relationship  between  the  home  front  situ- 
ation— as  expressed  in  critical  attitudes  toward 
leadership — the  weakening  of  confidence  in  the 
social  structure  itself,  and  finally  in  confidence  in 
victory: 

Table  13 
Of  those  critical  of  home  front  leadership: 

51  percent  noticed  less  cohesion  in  the  social  group. 
49  percent  complained  of  inequality  of  suffering. 

52  percent  blamed  the  bombing  of  Japan  on  .Japan. 

8  percent  never  doubted  that  Japan  would  win  the  war. 
20  percent  never  felt  certain  that  Japan  would  lose. 
24  percent  never  were  unwilling  personally  to  go  on 
with  the  war. 
Of  those  not  critical  of  home  front  leadership: 

30  percent  noticed  less  cohesion  in  the  social  group. 
28  percent  complained  of  inequality  of  suffering. 

35  percent  blamed  the  bombing  of  Japan  on  Japan. 

18  percent  never  doubted  that  Japan  would  win  the  war. 
39  percent  never  felt  certain  that  Japan  would  lose. 

36  percent  never  were  unwilling  personally  to  go  on 
with  the  war. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  critical  people 
spoke;  a  young  carpenter  of  Kure: 

I  often  worried  about  our  leaders'  conducting  the  govern- 
ment. I  wondered  why  there  could  not  have  been  one 
person  good  enough  who  could  have  looked  after  the  people 
of  Japan  more  faithfully. 

A  Kyoto  fireman: 

The  leaders  were  getting  more  than  their  share  of  food  and 
what  we  got  was  left-overs.  They  might  have  a  beer  and 
lots  of  white  rice  for  dinner,  while  all  we  could  get  was  rice 
mixed  with  potatoes. '  Since  they  were  the  leaders  they  were 
entitled  to  better  foods;  they  told  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  we  got.  If  it's  this  way,  I  thought,  our  country  can- 
not win  this  war. 

A  farmer's  wife  in  Nagano: 

Our  leaders  told  us  to  work  hard,  cultivate  every  bit  of 
land,  and  grow  as  much  as  we  could.  Those  crops  that  were 
grown  were  taken  away  for  rationing  purposes;  these  were 
usually  gobbled  up  by  the  upper  class  people.  The  farmers 
that  did  have  enough  hung  on  to  them,  and  sold  them  at 
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black  market  prices.  Tliose  that  did  have  time  and  moiiej- 
were  able  to  live  fairly  well  bgcause  you  can  always  seem  to 
buy  the  things  you  want  if  you  are  at  the  right  place  with 
money.  All  the  small  people  who  went  out  to  buy  rice  in 
the  country,  or  who  received  some  from  their  families  in 
the  country,  had  to  be  on  guard  all  the  time,  for  the  police 
hung  around  the  stations  and  caught  all  those  who  tried  to 
bring  rice  into  the  city.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  police 
only  caught  the  small-time  operators  and  let  the  big  ones 
go.  Oftentimes,  when  we  ladies  got  together,  we  used  to 
talk  about  Tojo  and  his  cohorts,  wondering  what  kind  of 
clothes  they  wore  and  what  kind  of  food  they  ate.  We 
were  darn  sure  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  food  that  we  ate. 

The  deputy  mayor  of  Kobe: 

The  people  felt  that  the  government  did  not  take  proper 
measures  to  defend  them  and  safeguard  their  welfare. 
Therefore,  faith  in  leaders  gradually  dropped,  and  became 
less  and  less  as  the  war  progressed. 

Since  most  of  the  criticism  of  home  front  leader- 
ship is  on  the  outgrowth  of  the  shortage.?  of  food 
and  other  consumer  goods,  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
the  frustration,  anxiety  and  resentment  born  of 
hunger  overflowed  to  eat  like  acid  at  the  social  fab- 
ric of  .Japan  and,  indirectly,  at  its  hopes  of  ultimate 
victory. 

This,  of  course,  oversimplifies  the  case.  But 
what  we  do  have  is  a  close  interweaving  of  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  lines  of  force.  All  of  the 
morale  factors  are  interrelated  in  a  ^'ery  intricate 
\vay.  You  cannot  have  doubts  of  victory  without 
attacks  on  leadership;  you  cannot  expect  people  to 
maintain  their  confidence  in  leadership  while  they 
lose  their  sense  of  unity  in  the  society;  you  cannot 
expect  that  people  will  be  critical  of  their  leader- 
ship and  still  imagine  that  they  are  going  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  Americans  even  for  the  bombing  of 
their  own  homes.  Morale  is  an  interrelated  unit; 
weaken  one  part  and  you  weaken  the  entire 
structure. 

For  example,  the  question  may  be  asked  as  to 
whether  criticism  of  home  front  leadership  is  re- 
lated to  criticism  of  those  who  conducted  the  war. 
Is  there  a  pattern  of  criticism  of  leaders?  Table 
14  indicates  the  answer: 

Thus,  while  critics  of  war  leaders  were  about  five  or 
six  times  as  likely  to  be  critical  of  home  front  lead- 
ers, those  \\ho  were  uncritical  were  equally  likely  or 
unlikely  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  home  front. 

Table  14 

Attitude  toward  home  front  leaders:' 

Perc:tLi 

Critical 80 

Uncritical 14 

No  answer 6 


100 


Table  1  t — Conlinucd 
Attitude  toward  war  leaders;" 

l*crc'jnt 

Critical 45 

Uncritical 46 

No  answer 9 


100 

^  The  question  was:  "In  regard  to  the  way  j'our  leaders  took  care  of 
the  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war!" 

2  The  question  was;  "In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted  the 
war.  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 

Actually,  analyzing  the  content  of  criticisms  of 
the  military,  as  expressed  in  interviews,  a  surpris- 
ingly minor  part  is  directed  at  failure  in  the  conduct 
of  operations  in  the  field,  away  from  Japan.  The 
concentration  is  in  terms  of  failure  to  defend  the 
homeland  from  air  attack,  and  the  meddling  of  the 
military  in  production  and  civil  affairs,  resulting  in 
oppression  and  disorganization.  A  study  conducted 
by  the  "thought  police"  late  in  the  war  reported: 

People  are  saying  that  the  responsibility  for  the  defeat  in 
battle  lies  with  the  military  and  the  war  leaders.  Anti- 
military  and  anti-government  attitudes  are  coming  to  the 
surface.  Criticism  of  weak  air  raid  defenses,  location  of  the 
Japanese  fieet,  of  the  advance  of  the  military  in  the  political 
and  economic  fields,  inability  of  the  government  officials  to 
act,  are  gaining  strength,  and  the  people's  distaste  for  war, 
which  has  always  existed  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  the  surface.  Scribblings  on  walls,  letters  to 
editors,  and  people's  talk  indicate  their  desire  for  peace, 
and  defeatism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  who,  seeing  the  ad- 
verse course  of  the  war,  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  country  and  say:  "We  can't  win  this  war  by  acting  this 
way"  and  demand  positive  action  by  the  government.  They 
want  renovation  in  internal  politics,  even  in  military  gov- 
ernmsnt.     Such  a  trend  of  thought  also  is  gaining  str?ngth. 

The  long-standing  insularity  of  the  .Japanese  com- 
mon man  and  his  political  attitudes  are  reflected  not 
only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  war  leaders  esaaped 
criticism,  but  also  in  the  large  number  of  people 
answering  "I  don't  know"  to  the  question:  "In  re- 
gard to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted  the  war, 
what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 

Table  1.5. — AUitude  toward  leaders'  conduct  of  the  War 

Percent 

Critical 37 

Don't  know 18 

Non-critical 29 

No  answer 16 


100 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  civilian  solidarity 
behind  the  war  effort,  the  individuals  who  answered 
"Don't  know"  were  almost  as  useful  as  those  who 
say  they  had  full  faith — neither  group  of  those  peo- 
ple could  be  expected  to  offer  much  opposition  to 
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government  policy.  Even  a  highly-educated  school 
teacher  in  Gifu  said : 

1  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  train  little  children  to  grow 
up  and  become  soldiers,  but  aside  from  that  I  didn't  give 
much  thought  to  whether  the  leaders  were  conducting  the 
war  rightly  or  not. 

Thus  the  37  percent  of  critical  people  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  47  percent  of  the  people  who  had 
no  critical  attitudes  whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  a 
good  part  of  the  latter,  being  indifferent  or  passive, 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  positive,  enthusiastic 
support. 

Limited  as  it  was  by  its  shallow  depth  of  focus  in 
regard  to  large  political  events,  civilian  criticism  of 
conduct  of  the  home  front  was  almost  twice  as  ex- 
tensive as  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Be- 
cause for  generations  the  Japanese  had  been  fhut 
off  from  outside  news  sources,  and  because  the  gov- 
ernment carefidly  controlled  all  information  chan- 
nels, the  people  could  not  possibly  be  fully  aware  of 
what  was  involved  in  waging  the  war;  nor  could 
they  possibly  know  much  about  the  military  de- 
cisions made.  On  the  other  hand,  every  day  they 
could  feel  and  see,  in  terms  of  empty  stomachs  and 
disorganization,  the  muddled  situation  on  the  home 
front.  Hence  they  felt  in  a  position  to  be  more 
critical  of  the  home  front  management. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  extent 
of  dissatisfaction  with  military  leaders  in  such  terms 
as  "only  a  little  more  than  one-third  criticized 
them."  This  view  would  discount  the  long-exist- 
ing and  thoroughgoing  hold  of  the  military  on  the 
people,  from  childhood  on;  it  would  ignore  the  great 
prestige  of  the  military,  and  their  envelopment  with 
the  most  precious  national  symbols.  The  way  a 
war  was  conducted  was  never  deemed  their  concern 
or  their  business  by  the  people,  and  in  any  case  they 
would  have  no  channels  for  influencing  the  military. 

The  concentration  of  criticism  on  home  affairs, 
however,  was  not  an  unmixed  evil  from  the  Japa- 
nese government  point  of  view,  for  it  directed  at- 
tention away  from  the  dangerous  military  situation. 
Resentment  and  imrest  that  might  have  been  fo- 
cused on  the  military  situation  was  directed  instead 
against  labor  conscription,  economic  oppression,  the 
ration  system,  and  those  responsible  for  the  distri- 
bution of  civilian  supplies.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
this  situation  could  have  become  very  dangerous, 
and  it  did,  but  for  awhile  it  served  a  useful  function. 
Where  the  concentration  on  home  front  criticism 
made  itself  most  effectively  felt,  finally,  was  in  the 
minds  of  those  conservative  nonmilitary  leaders, 
ho   were   spurred    to   conclude   the    war,    partly 


through  fear  of  popular  revolt.  Indeed,  if  the  tes- 
timony of  Japanese  leaders  is  to  be  believed,  a  major 
reason  for  the  fall  of  the  Koiso  cabinet  and  Admiral 
Suzuki's  appointment  as  premier  (with  a  directive 
to  end  the  war)  was  the  great  outburst  of  domestic 
discontent  with  living  conditions  and  the  failure  of 
home  front  leaders  to  provide  a  solution." 
Group  Unify.  While  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
food  supply  helped  undermine  confidence  in  leader- 
ship and  intensified  the  cleavage  between  the  "haves 
and  the  have-nots"  among  the  Japanese  civilians, 
the  consequent  competition  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  together  with  heightened  ne  vous  tension  and 
mounting  difficulties  brought  on  by  the  air  raids, 
struck  at  the  nerves  of  individuals.  As  the  war 
progressed,  people  began  to  distrust  each  other 
more,  they  became  ruder,  more  selfish,  more  short- 
tempered  and  more  inclined  to  pick  fights.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Did  the  people's  attitudes 
and  conduct  toward  each  other  change  during  the 
war?"  almost  one-half  of  the  responses  indicated 
growing  tension  among  civilians. 

T.^BLE  16. — Changes  in  people's  altitudes  noticed 

Percent 

Less  feeling  of  unity:  tension,  selfishness,  rudeness, 

fights,  etc 44 

No  change 30 

Greater  cooperation 11 

Don't  know 4 

No  answer 11 


.100 

An  "ideal"  civilian  population  organized  for  total 
war  would  report  100  percent  "greater  cooperation" 
or  100  percent  "no  change."  In  this  connection, 
therefore,  it  is  significant  not  only  that  a  mere  11 
percent  of  the  Japanese  reported  "greater  coopera- 
tion" but  that  less  than  a  third  reported  "no 
change."  Thus,  although  about  one-third  of  the 
population  noticed  no  change  for  the  worse,  they 
noticed  no  turn  for  the  better  either.  The  net  ef- 
fect observed,  therefore,  was  a  deterioration  in  social 
relationships  that  was  not  counteracted  by  a  sharp 
upswing  in  cooperation.  When  these  groups  are 
fiu'ther  analyzed,  it  is  found  that  the  people  with 
highest  morale  tended  to  think  that  there  had  been 
no  change  in  group  cohesion  and  that  it  had  grown 
greater;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  people  with 

17  Successive  changes  in  government  during  the  war,  from  the  Tojo  to 
the  Koiso  to  the  Suzuki  cabinets,  seem  to  have  been  interpreted  as  adverse 
signs  by  the  people.  Some  65  percent  say  that  they  interpreted  the  changes 
as  signs  of  military  difficulty  and  government  inefficiency.  The  changes 
resulted  in  decreased  confidence  in  victory  ("or  else  why  would  they 
resign?"),  feelings  of  confusion,  disorganization,  and  uneasiness  (Chapter 
11). 
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lowest    morale    who    thought    social    cohesion    had 
eclined. 

Table  17. — Rdalion  nf  morale  and  group  cohesion 


No 

Less 

No 

Greater 

answer; 

unity 

change 

co- 
operation 

don't 
know 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percint 

People  of  highest 

26 

42 

16 

16 

100 

morale.' 

People  of  lowe.st 

5S 

21 

7 

It 

100 

morale. 

1  Measure  used  i.s  Morale  Index.  Only  the  data  for  the  two  extreme 
morale  groups  1  each  comprising  about  one-fifth  of  the  sample,  are  pre- 
sented. The  two  middle  morale  groups  are  intermediately  distributed 
in  feelings  on  group  cohesion.  Tlie  group  cohesion  measure  is  not  a  com- 
ponent of  the  index  (.Appendix  K). 

An  outstanding,  although  expected,  characteris- 
tic of  the  individuals  who  complained  of  growing 
tension  and  loss  of  a  feeling  of  unity  was  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  real  equality  of  sacrifice 
in  Japan.  The  majority  of  the  respondents  who 
said  they  sensed  a  loss  of  unity  felt  also  that  not 
everyone  was  sacrificing  equally  for  the  war. 

Table  18 
Of  those  who  said  there  was  less  unity:  52  percent  complained 

of  inequality  of  suffering. 
Of  those  who  said  there  was  no  change:  32  percent  complained 

of  inequality  of  suffering. 
Of  those  who  said  there  was  greater  cooperation:  32  percent 

complained  of  inequality  of  suffering. 

The  debilitating  effects  on  various  aspects  of  mo- 
rale of  the  lo33  of  a  sense  of  social  cohesion  is  further 
shown  by  the  extent  to  Avhich  criticism  of  leader- 
ship, and  doubt  about  the  final  outcome  of  the  war, 
was  e.xpressed  by  the  people  who  felt  a  growing  sel- 
fishness and  rudeness  in  their  fellows. 

Table  19 
Of  those  who  said  there  was  less  unity — 

7  percent  never  doubted  Japan  would  win. 

22  percent  never  felt  certain  Japan  would  attain  sure 

victory. 
43  percent  were  critical  of  the  leaders'  conduct  of  the 

war. 
71  percent  were  critical  of  the  leaders'  management  of 
the  homs  front. 
Of  those  who  said  there  was  no  change — 

15  percent  never  doubted  Japan  would  win. 

32  percent  never  felt  certain  Japan  would  attain  sure 

victory. 
37  percent  were  critical  of  the  leaders'  conduct  of  the 

war. 
60  percent  were  critical  of  the  leaders'  management  of 
the  home  front. 
Of  those  who  said  there  was  greater  cooperation — 
15  percent  never  doubted  Japan  would  win. 
32  percent  never  felt  certain  Japan  would  attain  sure 

victory. 
27  percent  were  critical  of  the  leaders'  conduct  of  the 

war. 
50  percent  were  critical  of  the  leaders'  management  of 
the  home  front. 


These  comparisons  illustrate  the  extent  to  whicli 
loss  of  the  sense  of  security  in  one's  fellows  is  re- 
lated to  morale  in  general.  Actually  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal relation:  although,  for  example,  loss  of  a 
sense  of  security  will  affect  confidence  in  leadership, 
it  is  also  true  that  loss  of  confidence  in  leadership 
will  affect  one's  general  .sense  of  security  in  one's 
fellows.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  Japanese  leaders 
had  been  able  to  straighten  out  the  home  front  mud- 
dle there  would  not  have  been  so  much  scrambling 
for  food  and  other  commodities  and  there  would 
have  been  le.ss  circumventing  of  the  ration  system. 
People  then  would  have  not  appeared  so  rude  and 
so  selfish.  Confidence  in  leadership  would  have 
been  stronger,  and  the  sense  of  social  solidarity  also 
would  have  been  stronger.  A  middle-class  house- 
wife of  Ogaki  expressed  herself  this  way : 

Yes,  definitely — everyone  became  inconsiderate.  Stores 
didn't  extend  services;  riding  trains  and  streetcars  was  a 
mad  commotion.  I  think  the  people  became  irritable  due 
to  lack  of  food.  They  are  always  hungry  and  dissatisfied 
and  naturally  they  try  to  blame  their  suffering  on  someone. 
And  a  Tokyo  sociologist  remarked : 

Sentiment  began  to  degenerate.  Those  who  had  suffered 
became  somewhat  bitter  at  those  who  had  not  suffered. 
People  became  more  greedy  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
Much  evacuated  property  was  stolen.  As  materials  became 
more  and  more  scarce,  the  situation  became  worse.  In 
public  transportation  vehicles  the  people  would  push  ahead, 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  whereas  before  the  war  people 
had  been  very  polite  and  considerate  of  each  other.  Also 
the  black  market  became  more  and  more  severe,  adding  to 
the  bitterness.  In  this  respect  the  leaders  set  a  particularly 
bad  example.  This  had  a  real  demoralising  effect  on  the 
people.  Also,  as  air  raids  became  more  severe,  rumors  began 
to  be  spread  among  the  people,  and  distrust  of  leaders  and 
the  government  grew. 

That  almost  half  the  Japanese  complained  of  a 
loss  of  feeling  of  unity  not  only  indicates  that  the 
social  fabric  was  weakening,  but  suggests  at  the 
same  time  that  people  were  not  united  to  the  degree 
that  they  could  cooperate  to  tear  it  wide  open. 
This  is  always  the  situation  when  society  totters  on 
the  brink,  because  the  very  forces  that  are  pushing 
the  society  to  the  brink  are  also  setting  people 
against  one  another.  This  makes  it  hard  for  them 
to  cooperate  even  for  rebellion.  In  this  case  food 
.shortages,  bungling  and  corruption  in  rationing, 
hesitancy  and  fumbling  in  leadership,  military  re- 
verses and  air  attack  were  combining  to  tear  down 
Japanese  society.  But — and  this  is  the  paradox — 
these  forces  were  also  setting  people  against  one  an- 
other. Hence  organized  pressure  for  social  change 
was  not  conceivable.  Many  regimes  have  been 
saved  from  destruction  in  this  way,  and  it  very 
likely  helped  to  save  the  Japanese  ruling  clique  in 
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the  months  of  the  final  debacle.  Criticism  of  their 
leadersliip  was  mounting:  the  food  shortages  were 
acute;  air-raid  protection  was  a  fiasco;  provisions 
for  the  bombed-out  were  utterly  inadequate.  But 
the  people,  even  in  their  extremity,  were  not  yet 
ready  to  unite  and  put  an  end  to  it  all. 

Conclusion 

Thus,  the  trend  of  wartime  morale  and  some  of 
the  factors  influencing  it  have  been  discussed.     An 


"The  planes  came  over  and  1  heard  a  noise  and  looked  out 
and  smelled  gasoline  and  the  houses  were  burning  ...  At 
that  moment  everything  was  in  a  turmoil  and  I  wished  I 
were  dead  or  the  war  would  end  soon  so  I  wouldn't  have  to 
go  through  this  again." 


attempt  has  been  made  to  assay  the  role  of  air 
power.  One  among  many  morale  depressants,  it 
nevertheless  had  a  unique  impact.  . 

Civilian  morale  was  preponderantly,  but  not  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  war 
there  was  still  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  civilian 
population  with  some  confidence  in  victory  and 
willingness  to  go  on.  Social  solidarity  held  up 
somewhat  better,  generally,  than  confidence  in  vic- 
tory. To  a  great  extent,  attachment  to  national 
symbols  remained  strong.  But  all  was  not  right  on 
the  home  front,  and  the  general  state  was  apathy  in 
behavior,  friction  in  social  intercourse,  and  weak- 
ness in  morale.  Both  leaders  and  people  had  no 
realistic  basis  to  expect  this  situation  to  improve,  as 
long  as  the  ground  and  air  power  of  America  was 
closing  in.  Indeed,  the  future  looked  more  gloomy 
than  the  present. 


"Our  shelters  were  crude  and  useless.  We  were  unprotected. 
It  was  the  same  all  over  Japan.  The  blame  is  on  our 
leaders.  They  did  nothing  to  protect  us  after  getting  us 
into  this  war." 
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Chapter  4 
THE  DIRECT  EFFECTS  OF  BOMBING 


In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  seen  that  Jap- 
anese civiHan  reactions  to  the  war  against  America 
were  at  first  ratiier  unenthusiastic  but  quick'y  be- 
came more  favorable  with  the  early  military  suc- 
cesses. AVith  military  losses,  misgivings  became 
generally  prevalent,  and  when  the  war  was  brought 
home  to  the  Japanese  people  by  oiw  all-out  air  at- 
tack in  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  morale  quickly 
sank  to  a  low  level.  In  this  chapter  the  air  attack 
will  be  described  briefly  and  its  consequences  will 
be  examined,  both  in  physical  and  psychological 
terms. 

The  Air  Attack  Against  Japan 

June  1944  through  February  1945:  Industrial  Tar- 
gets. While  America  was  thrilled  by  the  daring  at- 
tack made  on  Tokyo  by  Doolittle's  fliers  on  18 
April  1942,  the  strategic  air  attack  against  Japan 
was  not  really  initiated  until  15  Jime  1944,  when  a 
flight  of  68  B-29s  bombed  the  Imperial  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  in  Yawata  (Kyushu)  from  Asiatic 
bases.'  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks 
based  on  high-altitude  daylight  precision  bombing, 
using  high  explosives,  and  directed  essentially  at 
Japanese  industrial  installations.  These  attacks 
continued  until  March  1945,  during  which  time  new 
bases  closer  to  Japan  were  being  conquered  and 
equipped,  combat  wings  established,  and  many 
valuable  tactical  lessons  to  be  put  in  use  in  later 
phases  of  the  attack  were  being  learned.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  establishment  of  bases  in  the  Marianas, 
the  area  of  Japan  covered  by  the  attacks  actually 
and  potentially  increased.  While  the  over-all  dam- 
age caused  by  the  operations  during  this  phase  of 
the  attack  was  not  great,  it  served  as  an  omen  to 
the  Japanese  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  once 
America  turned  its  full  attention  to  the  bombing  of 
Japan. 

March  1945  through  May  1945:  Urban  Area  Attacks. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  air  war  was  really 

1  Very  few  of  the  civilians  interviewed  recalled  anything  about  the 
Doolittle  raid.  On  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  officials  it  appears 
that  its  major  effects  were:  (1)  to  strengthen  civilian  morale  and  (2)  to 
impress  officials  with  the  need  for  further  development  of  air-raid  pro- 
tection activities.  The  effects  of  this  isolated  raid,  while  extremely  im- 
portant for  American  morale,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  positive  value 
in  the  attack  on  Japanese  morale.  Government  propaganda  made  the 
most  out  of  the  vengeance  taken  on  the  captured  fliers,  and  American 
incapacity  to  repeat  the  bombings.  The  degree  of  sustained  air  attack, 
and  the  possibility  of  retaliation,  are  critical  factors  in  the  effects  of  air 
power  on  morale. 


brought  home  to  the  people  of  Japan.  While  the 
previous  ten  months  had  introduced  bombing  to  the 
Japanese,  it  was  not  until  9  March  1945,  when  334 
B-29s  were  sent  against  Tokyo  in  a  low-level  (7,000 
feet)  night  raid  in  which  1,665  tons  of  incendiary 
bombs  were  dropped  on  the  mo.st  highly  inflam- 
mable section  of  the  city,  that  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  air  attack  were  felt  by  any  large  num- 
ber of  Japanese  civilians.  This  highly  effective 
attack  set  the  pattern  of  the  future  air  attack 
against  Japan.  In  a  ten-day  period  from  9  to  18 
March  1945,  9,365  tons  of  incendiary  bombs,  three 
times  the  tonnage  dropped  in  the  previous  three 
and  one-half  months,  were  dropped  mainly  on  four 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Japan  (Tokyo,  Nagoya, 
Osaka,  and  Kobe),  destroying  32  square  miles  of 
built-up  area,  with  the  lowest  crew  loss  rate  yet 
attained. - 

The  urban  area  attacks  continued  in  April,  May, 
and  early  June,  with  interruption  because  of  lack 
of  incendiary  bombs  and  the  need  to  lend  tactical 
support  to  the  Okinawa  invasion,  until  over  102 
square  miles  of  industrial  urban  areas  of  Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  and  Kobe  were  de- 
stroyed. The  target,  as  one  air  commander  put  it, 
had  become  "the  Japanese  mind."  Thousands  of 
people  had  been  injured  or  killed,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands had  been  made  homeless,  thousands  of  small 
workshops  had  been  burned  and  many  large  indus- 
tries had  been  crippled.  This  was  not  enemy  propa- 
ganda which  could  be  kept  from  the  people;  it  was 
the  propaganda  of  the  deed;  its  awful  consequences 
could  not  be  repressed.  The  news  traveled  fast 
and  far. 

June  1945  to  15  August  1945:  Urban  Area  Attacks. 
With  the  essential  destruction  of  the  five  principal 
industrial  cities  and  the  increased  material  strength 
and  know-how  of  the  Twentieth  AF,  the  air  attack 
could- now  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  smaller  urban 
industrial  areas.     The  tactics  were  changed  some- 

~  The  B-29  became  a  significant  symbol  of  American  might  to  the  Jap 
anese.  The  10  April  1945  Domei  general  survey  of  Japanese  opinion, 
prepared  for  government  use,  reported: 

"In  repeating  the  rumors  about  the  B-29s,  an  enormous  number  express 
their  envy  of  the  amazing  construction,  equipment  and  capacity  of  the 
Superfortresses  and  lament  their  superiority.  The  confidence  in  our  planes 
wanes  with  every  raid,  while  the  fear  of  the  B-29s  grows  stronger  than 
ever." 

Many  respondents  in  the  Morale  Division  sample  survey  expressed 
similar  sentiments. 
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at  in  that  low-level  attacks  were  most  frequently 
used,  and  both  daylight-precision  and  radar-incendi- 
ary tactics  were  employed,  depending  on  the  weather 
and  time  of  attack;  smaller  formations  were  used, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  target.     The  implicit 
strategy  now  was  to  mount  such  an  air  offenpive 
that  Japan  would  be  forced  to  surrender  because  of 
the  disruption  of  its  organized  economic,  political, 
and  social  life,  without  an  actual  military  invasion 
of  the  home  islands.     To  this  end,  every  plane  and 
crew  was  used  to  the  maximum,  and  in  two  months, 
from  mid-June  to  mid-August,  8,014  sorties  carried 
54,154  tons  of  incendiary  bombs  and  succeeded  in 
the  substantial  destruction  of  52  cities  and  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  six  others.     In  addition,  the  atom 
bomb    attacks    against    Hiroshima    and    Nagasaki 
largely  destroyed  these  cities.     The  air  attack  not 
only  pointed  up  the  futility  of  further  resistance  but 
also  effectively  demonstrated  that  further  resistance 
meant  extinction  to  the  Japanese  nation.     It  came 
at  such  a  tempo  and  in  such  concentration  that  it 
generally  left  no  time  for  recuperation  of  morale. 
Sixty-six  Cities  Wrecked.     More  than  500  separate 
targets  in  Japan  were  subjected  to  bombing  attack 
during  the  period  June  1944  to  15  August  1945. 
The  large  majority  of  these  received  precision  bomb- 
ing on  specific  industries  or  installations  but  66 
cities  were  subjected  to  urban  area  saturation  tac- 
tics, attacks  directed  against  whole  areas  of  the  city 
rather  than  specific  targets.     Of  the  160,300  tons 
of  bombs  dropped  on  Japan,    128,000  tons  were 
dropped  on  the  60  cities.     Damage  in  these  cities 
ranged  from  99  percent  of  the  built-up  area  of  Toy- 
ama  to  11  percent  in  Amagasaki,  with  an  average 
of  43  percent  per  city,  by  American  estimates. 

As  a  result  of  the  bombing  of  Japan,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  civilian  population  experienced  air 
raids,  including  United  States  airplanes  overhead 
and  alerts.  More  than  one-third  of  the  people  ac- 
tually had  the  personal  experience  of  having  bombs 
fall  in  close  proximity  to  them;  15  percent  had  more 
than  one  experience  with  bombing.  More  than 
one-third  had  bombs  dropped  in  their  residential 
neighborhood.  Twenty  percent  had  their  homes 
seriously  damaged  by  bombing;  of  these  about  80 
percent  lost  their  homes.  Loss  of  personal  property 
was  suffered  by  20  percent.  As  estimated  by  the 
cross-section  survey,  1,300,000  people  were  injured 
and  900,000  were  killed  as  a  result  of  the  bombings. 
The  official  Japanese  casualty  estimates  were  con- 
siderably lower.'     Bombing  or  the  threat  of  bomb- 

>  App3ndix  J  iadicates  the  derivation  of  casualty  figures  from  tlie  sample 
survey.  The  ofhcial  Japanese  figures,  as  modified  some.vhat  by  the 
USSBS  Medical  Division,  were  at  maximum  about  330,030  dead  and 
475,000  injured. 


ing  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  countless  millions 
of  lives,  including  the  actual  evacuation  of  over 
8,500,000  people  from  cities. < 

What  was  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  people 
who  experienced  this  bombing?  What  was  their 
behavior  during  the  raids?  How  did  they  adapt 
themselves  to  subsequent  raids?  What  types  of 
bombing  were  most  feared?  How  completely  were 
they  satisfied  with  the  air-raid  protection  activities 
and  air  defenses  designed  to  protect  them  from 
bombing?  How  adequate  did  they  consider  the 
welfare  measures  which  were  taken  to  alleviate 
their  suffering  after  bombing?  What  influence  did 
their  experience  with  bombing  have  on  their  will  to 
resist?'^  These  are  the  questions  which  can  be  ans- 
wered by  an  examination  of  the  information  gained 
from  interviews  with  a  cross  section  of  the  adult  Jap- 
anese civilian  population.  The  information  concerns 
attitudes,  as  much  real  and  serious  consequences 
■of  bombing  as  physical  damage  and  casualties. 

Emotional  Responses  Produced  by  Bombing 

In  the  interview,  people  were  asked,  "What  bomb- 
ing experience  have  you  personally  had?"  In  their 
answers  they  indicated  the  number  of  raids  and  the 
kind  of  bombing  they  experienced,  and  when  the 
bombing  occurred.  The  tabulation  of  the  replies 
given  below  indicates  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  people  of  Japan  actually  experienced  bombing. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  urban  people  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  interviewed  in  rural  areas  had 
been  bombed. 

Table  20. — Bombing  experience 


Japan 

Urban' 

Pairali 

No  bombing  experience. 

Bombed — once 

Bombed — m  ore    than 
once. 

PerceJit 

64 
20 
15 

1 

Percent 

40 
32 

27 

1 

Percent 

75 

15 

9 

1 

100 

100 

100 

1  The  rural  and  urban  classifications  used  in  this  chapter  refer  to  persons 
interviewed  in  thess  areas.  Thus,  the  rural  group  included  some  evacuees 
from  cities  as  well  as  bona  fide  rural  residents  and  the  urban  group  in- 
cludes those  who  never  left  the  cities  and  those  who  had  returned  by  the 
time  the  survey  was  ^conducted.  Furthermore,  a  small  percentage  of 
farmers  were  sampled  within  the  limits  of  organized  cities. 

However,  the  degree  of  homogeneity  between  respondents  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  in  nearly  all  comparisons,  even  when  evacuees  are  extracted, 
is  great.  It  appears  that  the  bombings,  consumer  shortages,  and  military 
reverses  had  a  pervasive  effect  upon  the  entire  nation.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  was  the  case  are  suggested  in  Chapters  3  and  o.  When 
significant  urban-rural  differences  do  exist  they  will  be  mentioned,  through- 
out this  report. 

In  interpreting  a  table  where  data  for  urban  and  rural  areas  and  Japan 
as  a  whole  are  presented,  the  latter  figure  cannot  be  obtained  by  simple 
averaging  of  urban  and  rural  figures.  Sines  different  sampling  ratios  were 
used  in  urban,  rural,  and  atomic-bombsd  areas,  the  all-Japan  data  repre- 
sent averages  of  weighted  data  from  the  areas  (Appendix  I). 


4  The  data  in  this  paragraph  are  for  all  Japan,  urban  and  rural.  Just 
considering  Japan's  cities,  the  main  targets,  the  effects  become  magnified. 
The  data  are  derived  from  the  sample  survey,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evacuation  data. 

5  This  question  was  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  and  will  be  con- 
sidered in  greater  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
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The  type  of  bombing  cxpeiieucctl,  high  explosive 
or  incendiary,  and  the  time  of  attack,  day  or  night, 
is  indicated  below.  The  principal  type  of  attack 
experienced  was  incendiary  and  the  most  common 
time  of  attack  was  at  night. 

Table  21. — Kind  of  bombing  expci  ienced 

Percent 

Night  and  incendiary 56 

Day  and  liigh  explosive 25 

Day  and  incendiary 18 

Night  and  high  explosive 12 

(strafing) (5) 

Atomic  bomb 2 

Bombed,  but  no  information  on  type  or  time 8 


'126 

1  Since  may  persons  experienced  more  than  one  type  of  attack,  the 
percentages  add  to  more  than  100.  The  table  presents  calculations  solely 
for  those  who  did  experience  bombing  in  close  ]>roximity  to  themselves. 

A  classification  of  the  emotional  reaction',  to 
bombing  experience  was  made,  based  on  responses 
to  the  questions  ''What  bombing  experiences  have 
you  had?"  and  "Can  you  tell  me  more  about  your 
personal  bombing  experiences?  Tell  me  what  hap- 
pened, what  you  did  and  how  you  felt."  It  reveals 
that  fright  was  by  far  the  most  common  emotional 
reaction  to  bombing  experience.  Many  thought 
that  they  would  be  killed.  Others  were  so  paralyzed 
that  they  could  neither  think  nor  act.  Few  claimed 
that  they  were  not  frightened  and  practically  none 
indicated  that  their  experience  heightened  their 
desire  to  cany  on  the  war  against  the  United  States. 

Table  22. — Emolional  reactions  lo  bombing  experiences 

Percent 

Fright  and  terror 39 

Fear  that  respondent  and  his  family  would  be  killed.-  18 

Other  responses  indicating  fear 8 

Confusion,  paralyzed  action  and  tiiinking 10 

Excitement  at  time  of  raid 9 

No  fright  at  time  of  raid 4 

Relief  that  he  and/or  his  family  not  injured 3 

Other  responses  indicating  composure 2 

No  answer;  no  emotional  reactions  indicated 23 
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^  Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  sortie  respondents  gave 
multiple  answers. 

From  an  interview  with  a  Tokyo  mother  comes  a 
dramatic  description  of  the  personal  suffering  and 
fear  of  many  persons  who  experienced  bombing. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May,  I  opened  the  window 
and  looked  out,  wondering  if  it  would  be  safe  tonight.  It 
was  a  rather  cold  night.  Three  planes  came  over  together; 
two  of  them  circled  overhead  and  then  passed  by  while  the 
third  let  loose  with  the  bombs.  There  wasn't  very  much 
time  to  prepare  for  it,  since  the  air-raid  warning  didn't  go 
on  until  the  planes  were   practically  overhead.     I  ran  out 


with  my  two  cliildren.  As  we  stepped  out,  flames  enveloped 
us.  Flames  fell  on  my  chest  and  in  back  of  me.  1  was  l-^rri- 
fied.  The  child  that  I  was  holding  got  caught  in  a  little 
hole;  so  instead  of  extinugishing  the  flames  that  were  burn- 
ing my  chest  and  face,  I  gave  the  child  a  yank  and  she  pried 
herself  loose.  The  child  cried  in  fear  and  started  to  put  out 
the  fire.  Between  us  we  extinguished  the  flames.  It  was 
driving  me  mad.  My  whole  face  ached  with  pain.  I  couldn't 
see  very  well.  I  did  put  out  the  flames  on  my  chest  but  did 
not  succeed  too  well  with  the  fire  on  my  back.  We  fled  from 
one  place  to  another.  It  seemed  that  the  fire  was  trying  its 
best  to  swallow  us.  From  12:30  AM  till  5  AM  the  three  of 
us  ran  here  and  there.  The  burns  that  I  received  impaired 
my  sight,  so  I  was  dragged  here  and  there  by  my  eight- 
year-old  grandchild,  while  I  hung  on  to  the  baby.  Until 
5:30  in  the  morning  I  did  not  receive  any  medical  aid. 

While  most  people  only  expressed  fright,  confu- 
sion, or  terror  at  their  experience,  some,  like  the 
housewife  quoted  below,  hoped  the  war  would  end. 

Each  thime  there  was  a  raid  our  town  was  spared,  but  I 
had  made  preparations.  As  1  took  the  last  piece  of  furniture 
to  the  shelter,  the  planes  came  over  and  I  heard  a  noise  and 
looked  out  and  smelled  gasoline  and  the  houses  were  burning. 
I  was  going  to  fight  the  fire,  but  the  fire  was  too  strong  so  I 
left  the  burning  area.  At  that  moment  everything  was  in  a 
turmoil  and  I  wished  I  were  dead  or  the  war  would  end  soon 
so  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  through  this  again. 

In  the  bombed  areas,  the  terror  was  greatest- 
The  10  April  1945  Domei  report  on  air-raid  condi- 
tions stated: 

The  people  of  the  bombed  areas  are  highly  sensitive  to 
all  flashes  of  light  and  all  types  of  sounds.  Such  a  con- 
dition may  be  said  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  most  prim- 
itive form  of  fear.  To  give  instances:  they  are  frightened 
by  noises  from  radio,  the  whistle  of  trains,  the  roar  of  our 
own  planes,  the  sparks  from  trolleys,  etc. 

But  even  in  unbombed  areas,  urban  and  rural, 
anticipation  of  bombing  caused  considerable  fear. 
For  example,  a  Kyoto  official  said: 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war  there  was  a  marked  changed  in 
the  emotional  status  of  most  people.  Many  became  irritable, 
unstable,  and  critical  of  each  other.  In  March  1945,  when 
the  people  in  Kyoto  thought  that  they  were  going  to  be 
bombed,  many  became  quite  hysterical.  For  a  good  many 
days  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  people  pulling 
carts,  bicycles,  and  other  vehicles  laden  with  their  posses- 
sions, out  of  the  city.  Word  had  gotten  out  that  Kyoto 
would  be  wiped  out  by  bombs  and  there  was  a  near  panic. 

This  pattern  seems  to  have  been  repeated  many 

times.     Even  people  of  rural  areas,  especially  those 

near  cities,  did  not  escape  terror.     A  headman  of 

a  village  mentioned  the  common  fears: 

In  general,  the  people  became  terrified  of  the  war,  and  the 
number  of  those  continued  to  grow  who  stored  their  house- 
hold baggage  in  air-raid  shelters  or  intrusted  it  to  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  far  mountain  regions.  Especially  just 
before  war's  end  air-raid  warnings  sounded  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  there  were  few  people  who  slept  soundly  for 
listening  to  the  air-raid  reports  over  the  radio. 
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^'arioiis  escapist  nostrums  and  myths  spread 
througli  the  imbombed  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
far  and  wide.  Areas  around  camps  where  American 
prisoners  were  confined  were  rumored  to  be  safe 
from  bombing;  similarly,  large  industrial  works 
were  supposed  to  be  safe,  because  America  would 
want  to  use  their  capacity  after  the  war.  (On  the 
other  hand,  an  even  stronger  counter-rumor  that 
large  plants  were  prime  bomber  targets  made  work- 
ers reluctant  to  stay  on  the  job.)  Somewhat  irra- 
tionally, Western  clothes  were  supposed  to  insure 
the  individual  from  air  attack.  Many  cities  Mere 
wishfull}^  declared  to  be  safe,  because  they  har- 
bored the  dear  friends,  relatives,  or  the  mother  of 
jM-ominent  Americans — President  Truman  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  for  example.  Kyoto  was  said  to 
be  the  burial  place  of  General  MacArthiu''s  mother, 
and  thus  immune  from  bombs. 

Superstitious  recipes  for  protection  from  bombs, 
should  one's  home  town  be  bombed,  were  common: 
Rubbing  an  onion  on  one's  head  spared  him  from 
physical  injury;  a  pickled  onion,  symbolizing  a 
bomb,  placed  on  top  of  a  bowl  of  rice  and  beans, 
was  deemed  especially  efficacious. 

In  sum,  the  Japanese  experienced  or  anticipated 
a  situation  to  which  no  response  could  be  really 
adequate.  The  only  reaction  that  seemed  reason- 
able was  to  escape  from  cities,  or  to  be  alert  to  es- 
cape at  the  first  danger  signal.  The  terror  of  bomb- 
ing was  augmented  by  the  fear  of  anticipation.  Phys- 
ical escape  was  augmented  by  irrational  escapism." 

Disruption  of  Normal  Behavior  of  Civilians 

That  the  raids  exerted  a  tremendously  disrupting 
influence  on  the  normal  behavior  of  the  Japanese 
people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  adults 
experiencing  air  raids  immediately  ran  to  shelters 
when  the  raids  began,  and  remained  in  them,  in- 
stead of  making  any  effort  to  combat  the  destruc- 
tion resulting  from  the  bombing.  Others  remained 
out  of  the  shelters  but  made  no  attempt  to  fight  the 
fires  and  a  few  left  town.  Only  18  percent  gave 
any  evidence  of  having  fought  the  fires  instead  of 
trying  to  escape,  either  individually  or  with  their 
families.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  relatively  poor 
and  inadequate  air-raid  protection  training  the 
Japanese  people  were  given  as  well  as  of  the  disrup- 
tive influence  of  the  air  raids.  Indeed,  considering 
the  nature  of  AAF  tactics  and  the  congestion  with- 

6  The  official  propagandists  used  the  familiar  tactic  of  seeing  some  good 
in  evil.  Thus,  the  Japanese  radio,  in  May-June  1945,  pointed  at  some 
"advantages"  brought  by  the  bombings — bomb  fragments  would  be  made 
into  vveedcutters  and  other  implements,  bomb  craters  would  be  used  as 
fish  pools  and   reservoirs. 


in  the  inflammable  cities,  the  general  conflagrations 
would  require  exceptional  strength  and  discipline  of 
fire  fighters. 

Table  23. — Behavior  during  raid 

Percent 
Respondent  ran  to  shelter  or  took  family  to  shelter; 

made  no  comment  about  fighting  fires,  etc 45 

Fought  fires 18 

Remained  outside  of  shelter,  no  indication  of  fighting 

fires 12 

Left  town  immediately  after  raid.. ^ 5 

Miscellaneous  behavior 7 

No  answer 15 
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A  young  father  in  Sendai,  when  interviewed,  il- 
lustrated the  escape  behavior  of  most  people  in  the 
face  of  an  intensive  incendiary  attack: 

It  was  9  P.M.,  July  9th.  First  a  single  plane  appeared 
over  the  city.  The  alarm  was  sounded  so  we  tcok  shelter; 
but  the  all-clear  signal  was  given  right  away  and  we  went 
back  to  our  beds.  Then  I  heard  many  planes  roaring  over- 
head, and  in  the  next  instant  there  was  an  explosion  and 
fire  breaking  out  everywhere.  Then  I  heard  the  raid  alarm. 
I  immediately  took  my  two-year-old  son  into  my  arms  and 
prepared  to  get  out  of  the  house  with  my  wife.  We  gathered 
up  what  clothing  we  could.  When  I  looked  outside,  I  was 
horrified  to  learn  that  almost  everything  I  could  see  was 
enveloped  in  a  sea  of  flames.  My  wife  was  hysterical.  In 
the  confusion  that  ensued,  we  somehow  managed  to  escape 
toward  the  shrine  grounds. 

That  many  people  thought  only  of  escape,  and 
especially  of  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their  'oved 
ones,  is  exemphfied  in  one  young  woman's 
experience : 

I  was  terrified.  I  thought  that  we  could  not  win;  that 
our  country  would  be  annihilated  by  such  power  .  .  .  In- 
cendiaries fell  in  the  ad.ioining  section,  and  I  unfortunately 
ran  out  to  a  large  field  where  incendiaries  also  fell.  Had  I 
stayed  at  home  I  would  have  been  safe.  The  flames  en- 
veloped my  head.  I  was  carrying  my  three-year-old  child 
on  my  back.  I  stumbled  into  a  shelter.  Some  one  yelled, 
"Your  child's  kimono  is  on  fire!"  I  was  desperate  and 
pulled  the  child's  clothes  off  and  stamped  out  the  fire.  The 
occupants  of  the  shelter  kept  on  yelling  at  me  to  get  out. 
I  was  burned  slightly  on  my  left  wrist  and  my  child  was 
burned  about  the  face. 

An  official  of  the  Police  Bvu'eau  of  the  Home  Af- 
fairs Ministry,  whose  job  was  to  keep  track  of  pub- 
lic reactions  to  the  air  raids,  described  the  big  raid 
on  Tokyo. 

(Begins  to  talk  volubly.)  I  recall  especially  well  tl.e 
e.\tremel.v  windy  day  of  March  10.  The  raid  was  in  an  area 
off  the  Sumida  River  and  canals — criss-crossed  by  small 
rivers  and  canals,  with  many  bridges.  This  was  all  encircled 
with  fire  at  first  and  then  the  central  part  was  bombed  with 
incendiaries.  People  were  unable  to  escape.  They  were 
found  later  piled  up  on  the  bridges,  roads  and  in  the  canals, 
80,000   dead,    and   twice   that   number   injured.      We   were 
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instruoted  to  report  on  actual  conditions.  Most  of  us  wfrc 
unable  to  do  this  because  of  horrifying  conditions  beyond 
imagination. 

.\fter  this  raid,  the  government  came  to  the  concl\ision, 
and  it  was  the  natural  conclusion  reached  by  the  people 
too — all  air-raid  protection  was  hopeless  and  it  was  best 
to  avoid  injury  and  death  by  fleeing.  The  government 
issued  such  orders  to  the  prefectures  and  gave  up  com- 
pletely any  idea  of  air-raid  protection. 

The  condition  was  so  terrible  I  could  not  well  describe  it. 
After  a  raid  I  was  supposed  to  investigate  but  I  didn't  go 
because  I  did  not  like  to  see  the  terrible  sights.    [r>aughing.  ] 

Adaptation  to  Continued  Raids 

Those  people  who  had  experienced  more  than  one 
liombing  were  asked:  "Were  you  more  afraid  as  the 
raids  continued,  or  did  you  get  used  to  them?"  For 
the  .Japanese  population  as  a  \\hole  the  same  pro- 
portion (41  percent)  said  they  got  used  to  them  as 
said  they  became  more  afraid.  (Urban  people,  who 
experienced  more  continuous  bombing  and  there- 
fore represent  the  better  test  on  the  (|uestion  of 
adaptation,  clearly  indicate  that  they  Ijecame  better 
adapted  as  their  bombing  experience  increased, 
while  riu-al  people,  \\ho  had  less  direct  and  less  fre- 
ciuent  experience,  became  more  afraid.)  These 
facts  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

T.\BLE  24. — Adaptation  to  rontinueil  raiih 

Percent 

Beoame    better   adapted — as   raids   continued,    fears 

decreased;  became  used  to  it 41 

.Adaptation  did  not  change.     Did  not  fear  raids  either 

at  beginning  or  at  end 1 

.Adaptation  did  not  change.  Feared  raids  at  the 
beginning  and  feared  them  just  as  much  as  raids 
went  on 4 

Adaptation    variable — fear    increased    or    decreased 

according  to  circumstances 5 

Became  less  adapted — fears  increased  as  raids  con- 
tinued    ■     41 

No  answer;  don't  know 8 


100 

From  this  e^'idence  it  should  not  be  concluded 
that  continued  air  raids  commonly  reduced  the  emo- 
tional upset  which  earlier  raids  produced.  Ac- 
tually, in  over  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which  people 
said  that  their  fears  decreased,  they  gave  as  the 
reason  their  feelings  of  resignation  and  hopeless- 
ness in  the  face  of  bombing  which  they  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent.  In  the  words  of  one  Tokyo 
respondent : 

There  was  no  reason  to  become  more  frightened.  Each 
raid  was  as  bad  as  the  next  and  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do.  Everything  would  be  destroyed  anyway.  Fate  would 
decide  who  was  next. 


This  feeling  of  complete  resignation  was  common. 
Those  whose  fears  decrea.sed  for  more  positive  i-ea- 
sons,  such  as  their  ability  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  property  from  the  conse{|uences  of  bombing, 
^^•ere  few  in  number. 

The  most  common  reason  given  for  increa.sed  fear 
was  that  the  raids  increased  in  frequently,  size,  and 
proximity.  Hearing  about  or  seeing  casualties  and 
the  extent  of  bombing  and  a  general  feeling  of  help- 
lessness and  impending  doom  also  contributed  to 
increased  fears  as  the  bombing  continued. 
Xight  Bombing  Versus  Daylight  Attacks.  Even 
though  the  choice  of  time  for  air  raids  was  usually  a 
tactical  decision  based  on  the  weather,  available 
equipment,  the  enemy's  defenses  and  other  consid- 
erations, it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  reactions 
of  civilians  to  day  and  night  raids.  Of  those  who 
had  experienced  bombing,  the  question  was  asked, 
"What  kind  of  bombing  do  you  think  is  worse,  day 
or  night?" 

A  great  majority  of  the  people  said  they  feared 
night  raids  more  than  day  raids: 

Table  25. — Xight  n  day  raids 

Percent 

Night  worse 71 

Day  worse 15 

One  as  bad  as  the  other 9 

No  answer 5 

100 

The  reasons  most  commonly  given  were  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  awa.v  from  the  fii-es  and  destruc- 
tion at  night,  when  orientation  is  more  difficult,  and 
that  in  the  darkness  the  flashes  and  sounds  of  bombs 
are  psychologically  exaggerated  and  produce  more 
fear.  The  confusion  caused  by  night  raids  was 
mentioned  as  follows  in  an  interview  with  a  young 
man  of  Osaka: 

Night  bombing  is  worse,  because  at  night  it's  so  dark  that 
you  don't  know  where  you  are  going  or  what  you  are  doing, 
and  the  flames  seem  greater  at  night.  I  even  appreciated  a 
little  moonlight,  because  it  helps  out  a  lot  in  seeing  what 
you  are  trying  to  do. 

The  exaggerated  effect  of  night  bombing  is  made 
clear  by  a  Tokyo  resident: 

Night  bombing  was  worse.  On  account  of  the  darkness, 
the  incendiary  bombs  show  the  effect  of  their  destruction 
at  night  by  flames  rising  all  over.  These  fires  look  much 
closer  than  they  actually  are.  During  the  day  ycu  can't 
see  the  fire  but  only  the  smoke,  and  it  doesn't  make  you 
feel  as  bad.  The  night  raid  on  March  9,  1945,  was  the 
worst  raid  I  have  witnessed. 

Those  who  feared  daylight  raids  most  gave  as 
their  reasons  lack  of  advance  preparation,  the  un- 
expected coming  of  the  raids,  and  the  fact  that  it 
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was  fearsome  to  see  the  bombs  dropping.     As  one 

evacuee  said: 

Day  raids  are  wor^s  because  we  can  S3e  the  planes,  and 
usually  we  are  outside  and  the  raids  come  unexpectedly. 
At  night  we  made  advance  preparations  and  usually  slept 
in  the  shelters.     I  just  hate  to  talk  more  about  it. 

High  Explosive  Bombs  Versus  Incendiaries.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  great  damage  done  to  Jap- 
anese civihans  resulted  mainly  from  the  great  urban 
area  attacks  in  which  incendiaries  were  the  principal 
type  of  bombs  used,  most  bombed  civilians  feared 
high  explosives  more  than  incendiaries.  The  re- 
plies to  the  question,  "What  kind  of  bomb  do  you 
think  is  worse — incendiary  or  explosive?",  are  clas- 
sified below : 

Tablk  26. — High  explosives  vs.  incendiary  bombing 

Percent 

High  explosive  worse 63 

One  as  bad  as  the  other 17 

Incendiary  worse 15 

No  answer 5 
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The  reason  most  commonly  given  for  greater  fear 
of  high  explosive  bombing  was  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  escape  in'ury  or  death  from  high  explo- 
sives. Another  common  reason  was  that  it  is  more 
difficu't  to  control  the  effects  of  the  high  explosive 
bomb.  The  frightening  effects  of  explosion  and  its 
noise  were  also  mentioned  as  making  the  high  ex- 
plosives more  feared.^  The  follo^\•ing  ciuotations 
from  interviews,  both  with  young  housewives,  illus- 
trate these  points: 

I  was  more  afraid  of  explosive  bombs  than  incendiaries. 
I  felt  so  because  we  were  able  to  check  incendiary  fires, 
but  when  it  comes  to  an  explosive  bomb,  there  isn't  a  chance. 
Even  if  a  bomb  explodes  at  some  distance,  there  is  a  chance 
of  being  killed  by  fragments  and  bomb  concussion. 
***** 

Incendiaries  could  be  controlled  if  the  buildings  were  not 
so  close  together;  but  the  noise  from  the  explosives  and  the 
hopeless  feeling  they  create  cause  one  to  give  up  all  hope. 
Every  time  I  heard  an  explosion,  I  thought  I  would  die. 
One  of  them  dropped  very  close  ...     I  was  paralyzed. 

Those  who  said  they  feared  incendiaries  more 
often  gave  as  their  reason  the  fact  that  it  was  better 
to  be  killed  quickly  than  to  be  burned  to  death. 
This  reason  was  stated  by  an  Osaka  laborer : 

I  was  more  afraid  of  incendiaries.  With  the  incendiaries, 
everything  goes  up  in  flames  and  nothing  is  left.  Only  the 
unfortunate  die  with  the  explosives  and  victims  are  few  in 
number.    Anyway  it  is  better  to  die  quickly. 


Fixing  Responsibility  for  the  Bombings 

The  question  of  «'hom  the  Japanese  people  blamed 
for  the  bombing  of  Japan  is  important.  It  reveals 
how  a  nation  which  has  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
invulnerable  to  air  attack  may  turn  its  wrath  against 
its  leaders  when  the  attack  comes,  and  nothing  is 
done  or  can  be  done  to  stop  it  or  to  retaliate.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  answers  to  the  question,  asked 
of  all  respondents,  bombed  and  unbombed,  "When 
the  American  planes  bombed  Japan,  on  which  side 
did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay?" 

T.\bIjE  27. — Responsibility  for  the  bombing  of  Japan 

Percent 

Japan's  fault 48 

"It  is  war" 17 

Fault  of  United  States ^- 9 

Never  thought  of  it 14 

No  answer 12 


100 

Allowing  discount  for  politeness,  the  chances  are 
that  no  large  proportion  blamed  the  United  States.^ 
However,  nearly  half  felt  that  Japan  was  responsi- 
ble because  Japan  started  the  war  or  because  Jap- 
anese military  leaders  had  been  able  to  do  little  or 
nothing  to  repulse  the  attacks  or  to  retaliate.  That 
the  failure  of  Japanese  leaders  to  prevent  the  bomb- 
ing was  a  major  factor  in  the  loss  of  faith  in  leader- 
ship will  be  shown  in  greater  detail  in  another  sec- 
tion.' Still  another  large  segment  of  the  Japanese 
people  took  the  po.sition  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  bombing  could  not  be  charged  to  either  nation 
but  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  modern  war, 
rather  than  a  moral  question.  These  reactions  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  quotations  from  inter- 
views with  Japanese  civilians.  A  Japanese  house- 
wife from  Kobe  said: 

The  responsibility  is  on  both  sides  because  it  is  war,  and 
there  is  no  war  with  only  one  side  wrong. 

A  factory  worker  from  Osaka  said : 

The  responsibility  was  Japan's.  After  all,  Japan  started 
the  war.  Our  leaders  should  have  known  better  than  to 
start  a  war  with  America. 

Lt.  Col.  K.  Sasaki,  of  the  public  relations  section  of 
the  Cabinet  Board  of  Information,  commented: 

People  directed  their  resentment  for  the  bombing  not  at 
the  Americans  as  was  expected,  but  against  the  Japanese 
military  and  the  Air  Defense  Corps  especially.     They  were 


'  The  AAF  capitalized  on  this  reaction  by  including  a  few  small  high 
explosive  bombs  in  incendiary  urban  area  attacks. 


8  On  other  questions  which  permitted  expression  of  aggression,  hostility, 
or  blame  against  Americans,  the  percentages  of  people  making  such  re- 
sponses were  about  as  high  as  in  this  case. 

9  Whereas  one-third  of  those  of  highest  morale  (as  measured  by  the 
Morale  Index)  held  Japan  responsible  for  home  island  bombings,  this 
view  was  expressed  by  two-thirds  of  those  with  lowest  morale. 
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equally  critical  of  the  government  officials  for  their  failure 
to  earry  out  their  duties  of  relief  and  protection. 

Sasaki's  statement  is  repeatedly  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  documents  and  interrogations.  Indeed, 
according  to  Domei's  report  to  the  government,  not 
even  the  bombing  (accidental)  of  the  most  sacred 
shrine  aroused  much  anger  against  America : 

The  Toyouke  Shrine  (at  Ise)  has  also  been  desecrated  by 
the  detested  enemy  planes.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  great 
wave  of  violent  anger  against  the  enemy  and  an  upsurge  of 
fighting  hatred  toward  the  foe  was  expected  at  the  time, 
the  result  were  quite  contrary  to  expectation.  The  people 
maintained  their  usual  calm,  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
virtually  pure  indifference.  This  fact  is  nothing  short  of 
astounding.  (Sagamibara  in  the  Kanagawa  prefecture, 
Oita.)  That  those  belonging  to  the  student  groups  could 
not  be  stirred  into  action  is  regrettable  beyond  words. 
(Osaka)  Only  the  old  people  wept,  saying,  "It's  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  the  gods  are  botnbed  by  the  enemy." 
(Kiso  in  Fukushima.) 

From  this  bombing  of  the  shrine  we  can  conclude  that 
the  enemy  has  switched  from  a  war  on  nerves  to  strategic 
warfare,  whereby  he  aims  to  break  and  crush  the  closely- 
knit  ties  of  the  Japanese  people,  which  is  the  land  of  the 
gods.  (Tsu)  The  enemy  in  attacking  the  center  of  worship 
of  the  nation  has  finally  launched  his  full-array  strikes 
against  our  material  and  spiritual  targets.     (Komatsu) 

Air-Raid  Protection  and  Post-Raid  Welfare  Services 

Air-Raid  Protection.  For  many  reasons,  Japan  was 
inadequately  prepared  to  protect  its  civilian  popu- 
lation from  air  attack.  Until  too  late,  Japanese 
leaders  never  realistically  anticipated  that  American 
military  and  naval  victories  and  American  air  su- 
periority would  reach  the  point  where  Japan  would 
be  subjected  to  heavy  bombing.  Like  most  Jap- 
anese, they  tended  to  feel  that  the  home  islands  were 
remote  and  invulnerable,  To  the  people,  long  fed 
on  the  propaganda  of  "sure  victory,"  such  warnings 
as  the  government  gave  from  1942  on  had  a  touch 
of  unreality.  As  a  result,  air-raid  protection  facili- 
ties were  ill-developed.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  Japan  would  be  bombed  heavily,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  protection  was  left  to  the  civilian 
population  and  the  police.  Even  though  individual 
air-raid  shelters  were  constructed  and  fire  raid  drills 
made  more  exacting,  there  was  little  adherence  to 
the  rules,  and  the  police,  who  were  already  over- 
burdened by  other  duties,  could  do  little  to  en- 
force them;  consequently  none  of  this  was  adequate 
to  combat  the  effects  of  the  raids.  Furthermore, 
very  little  was  done  by  the  military  to  protect  civil- 
ians from  raids.  Fighter  planes  were  hoarded  to 
combat  the  expected  invasion;  and  antiaircraft 
guns,  limited  in  quantity  as  they  were,  were  used 
principally   to   guard   military   targets.     For   these 


reasons,  air-raid  protection  was  considered  a  farce 
by  most  Japanese  civilians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  only  10  percent  felt  that  air-raid  protection 
was  adequate  while  76  percent  said  it  was  definitely 
inadequate.  Those  proportions  are  based  on  replies 
to  the  question,  asked  of  all  respondents,  "In  your 
opinion,  how  well  was  youi-  home  town  protected 
against  air  raids?"  The  most  common  complaints 
concerned  the  lack  or  inadequacy  of  air-raid  shel- 
ters, fire  fighting  equipment,  and  antiaircraft  guns. 
A  Kokura  resident  said : 

We  were  unprotected.  It  was  the  same  all  over  .Jajian. 
The  blame  is  on  our  leaders.  They  did  nothing  to  protect 
us  after  getting  us  into  this  war. 

A  resident  of  Osaka  said: 

They  were  useless — everyone  who  went  into  them  died. 
Many  people  were  injured  by  falling  into  them  at  night,  so 
I  thing  the  shelters  did  more  harm  than  good.. 

The  mayor  of  Taira,  a  sizable  city,  complained  in 
an  interview  of  lack  of  antiaircraft  guns,  as  did  other 
mayors : 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  antiaircraft  guns  to  defend  the 
city'r 

A.  There  were  not.  People  of  course  disturbed  and  com- 
plained to  the  prefectural  government,  asking  that  the 
Army  put  up  guns  for  their  protection.  The  Army  said, 
however,  that  other  places  were  more  important  than  Taira. 
So  people  became  more  and  more  disturbed — and  morale 
did  not  go  up. 

Q.  What  did  people  think  of  such  a  lack  of  guns? 

A.  Ideas  such  as  this  appeared — "We've  lost  Saipan,  Iwo, 
Okinawa.  We  don't  have  enough  guns  for  Japan.  We're 
fighting  a  losing  war." 

A  newspaper  reporter  summarized  the  situation 
as  follows: 

There  was  no  proper  way  to  prevent  mass  attacks  of 
B-29s.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  metropolitan,  medium, 
and  small  cities  fell  easily  under  the  furious  flames  of  B-29 
attacks. 

The  only  defense  measure  which  remained  was  the  defense 
activities  of  the  Suicide  Attack  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  their  activities  became  ineffective.  Gradually 
they  left  the  skies  and,  near  the  end  of  the  war,  no  planes 
took  off  to  meet  the  enemy.  Therefore,  the  people  were 
trembling  with  unrest  and  fear. 

Post-raid  Welfare  Services.  Although  plans  had 
been  made  for  official  post-raid  welfare  services, 
like  air-raid  protection,  they  were  considered  com- 
pletely inadequate  when  the  raids  came  with  real 
intensity.  This  ^s  shown  by  replies  of  Japanese 
civilians  to  the  question,  "How  good  were  the  spe- 
cial measures  and  welfare  services  after  the  raids?" 
Only  8  percent  of  the  people  who  were  bombed 
thought    them    adeciuate.     Twenty-three    percent 
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specifically  said  absolutely  nothing  was  done  for 
them  and  30  percent  more  said  that  what  was  done 
was  totally  inadequate.  A  resident  of  Yokohama 
voiced  the  common  complaint  when  interviewed: 

I  did  not  receive  any  help  from  the  government  or  anyone 
else.  We  just  had  to  look  after  ourselves;  nothing  was  given 
to  us.  I  felt  bitter  toward  the  government  and  wished  we 
had  never  started  the  war. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  organization  and  no 
assistance  in  most  cities  for  the  reconstruction  of 
homes,  added  to  the  already  serious  war-time  hous- 
ing and  building  materials  shortages,  was  another 
factor  in  the  decline  in  confidence  in  victory  and  in 
faith  in  leadership.  The  common  sight  of  people 
living  in  makeshift  shacks  caused  some  concern  to 
the  government.  A  "thought  police"  report  of 
April  1945  said: 

The  number  of  people  living  in  shacks  is  increasing.  In 
the  Metropolitan  Tokyo  area  the  number  of  people  living  in 
shacks  in  the  bombed-out  places  already  has  reached  67,000 
households,  or  227,000  people,  and  if  one  should  add  to  this 
the  100,000  people  in  Yokohama  and  90,000  people  in  Osaka, 
this  total  is  considerable.  As  the  small  and  middlesized 
cities  are  bombed,  people  living  in  shacks  will  increase  by 
bounds.  Unless  measures  are  taken  to  provide  the  people 
with  adequate  wartime  housing  and  unless  some  direction 
is  given  to  their  thinking,  the  defeatist  attitude  of  war 
weariness  such  as  "No  matter  whether  we  win  or  lose  we 
will  never  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now,  so  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  we  win  or  not,"  will  be  nurtured  in  a  certain  group 
of  people  as  fighting  becomes  more  furious  and  as  food 
shortage  becomes  more  and  more  critical. 

And  the  April  Domei  report,  in  a  section  labeled 
"Demands  Asked  of  the  Authorities  by  the  People: 
The  Swift  and  Special  Distribution  of  Daily  Neces- 
sities to  Bombing  Victims,"  echoed: 

The  survivors  of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  the  bomb- 
ings weep,  saying  that  those  dying  on  the  battlefield  are 
regarded  as  the  heroic  war  dead,  but  that  those  who  lose 
their  lives  in  the  bombings  are  treated  as  persons  who  have 
died  an  undesirable  death.  This,  they  aver,  shows  that  the 
means  of  ''a  total  mobilization  war"  (sorj'okysen),  demanded 
by  the  native,  is  lost  in  mere  empty  words.  This  is  one  of 
the  examples  showing  the  direction  in  which  the  ideas  of 
the  people  in  general  are  tending. 

Psychological  Blow.  Air  raids  brought  the  war 
home,  psychologically  as  well  as  physically,  to  the 
Japanese  people.  Forty-one  percent  gave  as  the 
main  source  of  their  wartime  worries  the  air  raids 
or  the  threat  of  them  (Table  6).  Among  urban 
residents  the  proportion  was  58  percent.  The 
statement  by  a  Tokyo  woman  clearly  illustrates  this 
point : 

My  greatest  worry  during  the  war  was  that  1  and  my 
family  would  be  killed  by  the  air  raids.  The  raids  almost 
seemed  continuous  in  Tokyo.     Many  of  my  neighbors  and 


friends  had  lost  their  homes  and  some  had  been  injured  or 
killed.  I  could  stand  everything  else  but  I  couldn't  help 
worrying  about  the  air  raids. 

The  answers  to  the  question  "Do  you  feel  you 
are  better  or  worse  off  now  than  you  were  during 
the  war?"  give  further  evidence  of  the  pervasive 
psj^chologieal  effect  of  our  air  attack  on  the  Jap- 
anese people.  In  all,  some  70  percent  of  the  Jap- 
anese civilians  said  they  felt  better  off  than  during 
the  war,  and  43  percent  gave  as  their  reason  the 
cessation  of  the  air  raids.  When  these  points  are 
considered  in  light  of  the  fact  that  most  of  Japan's 
cities  lay  in  ruin,  and  manj^  if  not  most  Japanese 
people  were  already  suffering  from  lack  of  food,  fuel, 
housing  and  clothing,  this  admission  gives  some  in- 
dication of  the  fear  in  which  the  Japanese  civilians 
held  our  air  attacks.  As  a  Japanese  housewife  put 
it: 

We  are  suffering  from  lack  of  food  and  clothing  and  my 
house  was  badly  damaged  by  the  air  raids,  but  I  feel  that 
things  are  better  now  that  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
being  killed  in  an  air  raid.  Things  don't  look  easy  for  the 
next  winter  or  even  after  that,  but  at  least  they  arc  better 
now  than  during  the  air  attacks. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  chapter  that  the  main 
air  attack  against  the  Japanese  civilian  population 
was  of  relatively  short  duration  but  of  terrific  in- 
tensity, lasting  about  five  months  and  having  terri- 
ble consequences.  The  built-up  areas  of  66  cities 
were  destroyed,  43  percent  on  the  average.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  e.xperienced  air  raids — one- 
third  were  actually  bombed.  One-fifth  had  their 
homes  seriously  damaged.  Estimated  deaths  num- 
bered 900,000  estimated  injuries  1,300,000,  and 
more  than  8,500,000  were  forced  to  evacuate  as  a 
result  of  the  air  attack. 

The  primary  reaction  to  bombing  was  abject  fear 
and  confusion.  People  fe'.t  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  raids  and  could  only  seek  shelter.  Few  re- 
mained behind  to  combat  the  fires.  While  some 
became  better  adapted  to  continued  raids,  most 
civilians  either  feared  them  more  than  ever  or  sim- 
ply resigned  themselves  to  fate.  People  feared 
night  raids  more  than  day  raids  mainly  because 
they  were  less  able  to  escape  their  effects  at  night. 
While  everyone  feared  both  incendiary  and  high- 
explosive  raids,  high-explosive  raids  were  the  most 
terrifying  to  most  people  because  of  their  great  and 
rapid  destructive  power  and  the  noise  they  created. 
Most  Japanese  civilians  blamed  Japan  and  the  Jap- 
anese leaders  for  the  success  of  American  bombing. 
The  fact  that  the  people  were  helpless  and  that 
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little  was  done  by  the  military  to  prevent  bombinp; 
was  a  major  factor  in  decreased  confidence  in  mili- 
tary leadership.  Nearly  everyone  thought  the  aii- 
raid  protection  system  and  post-raid  welfare  services 
were  entirely  inadequate  and  most  of  them  blamed 
their  leaders  for  these  inadequacies.  Most  Jap- 
anese civilians  felt  that  they  were  better  off  after 
the  siurender  than  during  the  war  and  the  principal 


source  of  wartime  worries  of  the  Japanese  people 
was  the  air  raids  or  the  threat  of  them.  All  of  this 
indicates  that  the  air  raids  brought  the  war  home  to 
the  Japanese  people,  psychologically  as  well  as  phys- 
ically, and  made  them  realize  as  nothing  else  could 
that  the  mere  factor  of  geographic  remoteness  does 
not  insure  a  nation  against  the  terrible  consequences 
of  modern  air  warfare. 


1    ^  *^^hH 

WmmL 


"Everyone  suffered  equally  in  the  air  raids.    The  rich  and  poor  alike  lost  their  homes.' 
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Chapter  5 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  BOMBING  EXPERIENCES  AND  MORALE 


In  C'hapter  3,  an  attempt  was  made  to  desfribe 
tlie  broad  trends  of  Japanese  morale  duiing  the  war, 
and  to  assess  the  relative  importance  to  morale  of 
such  factors  as  the  air  attack,  military  defeats,  eco- 
nomic discontent  generally,  and  consumer  shortages 
in  particular.  Chapter  4  explored  some  of  the  more 
specific  experiences  and  attitudes  connected  with 
the  bombings. 

In  the  main,  the  statements  of  respondents  them- 
selves were- used  as  the  basis  of  the  assessments  in 
those  chapters.  For  example,  if  a  person  said  that 
the  air  attack  was  the  reason  for  his  doubts  of  vic- 
tory, even  if  he  himself  did  not  experience  bombing 
or  his  home  town  was  not  attacked,  that  statement 
was  considered  as  evidence  of  a  kind. 

In  the  present  chapter  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  evaluate  the  importance  of  bombing  experience 
as  an  influence  on  morale.  Groups  of  people  who 
differ  mainly  in  their  bombing  experiences  will  be 
compared;  some  of  these  people  were  repeatedly 
bombed — others  escaped  the  attack  completely. 
Any  differences  which  may  appear  may  then  be  at- 
tributed to  bombing  experience,  and  will  be  a  meas- 
ure of  its  special  influence.  Thus,  while  Chapter  2 
told  something  of  the  considerable  importance  of 
American  bombing  generally,  its  impact  may  or 
may  not  have  beeii  greatest  among  those  most  ex- 
posed. The  air  attack  may  have  paid  dividends  in 
lowered  morale  extending  beyond  just  bombed  peo- 
ple and  communities. 

The  major  topics  examined  here  which  bear  on 
morale  are  (1)  social  solidarity,  as  indicated- by  peo- 
ple's attitudes  and  conduct  toward  each  other,  be- 
lief that  equalit}^  of  suffering  existed,  and  confidence 
in  home  front  and  military  leadership ;  (2)  confidence 
in  victory,  as  reflected  inversely  in  people's  doubts 
of  ultimate  victory,  their  feelings  of  certainty  that 
Japan  could  not  win,  and  their  personal  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  war  continued;  and  (3)  work  be- 
havior, as  indicated  by  absenteeism  and  work 
capacity.' 

1  The  reader  is  remiaded  at  this  point  that,  in  the  actual  interviewing 
process,  considerable  effort  was  made  to  insure  a  reply  which  would  not 
be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  bombing.  No  mention  was  made  at  any  point  in 
the  process  of  tlie  fact  that  the  interview  dealt  with  the  effects  of  bombing. 
Only  when  bombing  was  mentioned  by  the  respondent  as  a  factor  in  his 
reactions,  attitudes,  or  overt  behavior,  was  bombing  introduced  into  the 
interview  situation,  until  late  in  the  interview  when  specific  questions 
dealing  with  his  personal  bombing  experience  were  asked. 

However  in  some  cases  it  was  impossible  to  keep  information  as  to  the 
title  and  purposes  of  the  visiting  field  team  from  being  known  in  a  com- 
munity. In  tw^o  fairly  large  cities  articles  appeared  in  local  newspapers: 
local  officials  were  shown  USSBS  credentials.  However,  whether  this 
has  any  effect  on  any  large  segment  of  the  sample,  i.  e.,  scattered  indivi- 
duals in  a  community — is  doubtful.  This  problem  was  studied  in  some 
detail  in  one  community. 
736617—47—4 


In  the  analysis  that  follows,  two  measures  of 
l^ombing  experience  are  employed:  (1)  Personal  ex- 
perience with  bombing,  as  indicated  by  actually 
having  had  bombs  drop  near  one's  person,  and  (2) 
community  experience  with  bombing  (bombing 
strata),  a  composite  index  of  the  bombing  suffered 
by  the  community'  in  \\hich  the  person  resided. 
This  index  takes  into  account  the  size  of  the  city, 
the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped,  and  the  degree  of 
physical  damage  caused  by  the  bombing.  On  the 
basis  of  these  factors,  five  urban  bombing  strata 
were  set  up.  The  first  stratum  includes  three  met- 
ropolitan cities,  Osaka,  Nagoya,  and  Kobe,  each  of 
which  received  over  6,000  tons  of  bombs  and  suf- 
fered a  high  degree  of  physical  destruction.  These 
cities  were  the  first,  after  Tokyo,  to  be  subjected  to 
urban  area  raids.  The  second  stratum  includes 
only  Tokyo,  which  is  analyzed  separately.  As  the 
capital  of  Japan  and  also  one  of  the  world's  largest 
cities,  it  was  considered  a  special  target  by  the  AAF. 
The  total  tonnage  dropped  on  Tokyo  over  a  period 
of  14  months  was  more  than  16,000  tons.  The 
third  stratum  consists  of  six  cities,  with  a  median 
population  of  175,000  each  of  which  received  over 
750  tons  of  bombs,  and  suffered  a  high  degree  of 
destruction.  The  fourth  is  comprised  of  six  cities 
with  a  median  size  of  200,000,  each  of  which  received 
over  350  tons  of  bombs  and  suffered  comparatively 
light  physical  damage.  The  fifth  includes  13  cities 
with  a  median  population  of  60,000,  which  were 
either  unbombed  or  very  lightly  bombed,  with  little 
or  no  physical  damage.  Thus,  the  urban  strata 
are  in  order,  from  one  to  five,  beginning  with  the 
greatest  value  of  the  tonnage-destruction-size  index.  ^ 

Two  rural  strata  are  also  included  in  the  analysis 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  One  stratum  includes 
residents  of  rural  communities  and  the  other  in- 
cludes persons  living  in  rural  areas  (termed  "urban 
evacuees"  in  the  tables)  who  are  evacuees  mainly 
from  the  heavily  bombed  cities. 

Personal  and  community  bombing  experience 
were  chosen  from  the  criteria  available  because  thej^ 
clearly  focus  the  analysis  on  the  two  contrasting 
and  crucial  levels  of  bombing  experience.  Personal 
bombing  experience,  i.  e.,  actually  having  had 
bombs  dropped  near  one's  person,  places  the  em- 
phasis on  the  direct  experience  with  bombing  when- 
ever it  may  have  occurred  and  gives  us  information 


-  (Appendix  M}.  The  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas,  which  will  be 
treated  separately  and  in  some  detail  later  in  this  report,  are  excluded 
from  the  bombing  strata. 
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on  individual  reactions  to  this  experience.'  Com- 
munity experience  with  bombing,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  information  on  the  disruptive  influences  of 
bomb  load  and  destruction  on  the  morale  of  the 
community  as  a  \yhole.''  In  these  ways  the  com- 
parative reactions  to  different  bombing  experiences 
may  be  studied. 

Changes  in  Social  Solidarity 

In  Japan  the  emphasis  on  group  unity  is  a  deep- 
seated  culture  pattern.  It  is  expressed  not  only  in 
personal  politeness,  informal  visiting,  mutual  aid 
and  trust,  but  also  in  public  spirit,  unity  in  the 
achievement  of  national  aims,  faith  in  leadership, 
and  formal  cooperation  in  attainment  of  common 
goals.  During  the  war  this  already  strong  ten- 
dency toward  group  cohesion  on  the  national  and 
local  levels  was  played  upon  by  national  leaders  in 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  people  solidly  behind  the 
war  effort.  There  is  evidence  that  the  people,  re- 
acting to  the  stimulation  of  their  leaders  and  the 
flush  of  early  victories,  were  solidly  united  behind 
their  military  and  home  front  leaders  during  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  However,  as  the  war  weighed 
more  heavily  on  the  people  because  of  consumer 
deprivations,  military  losses,  and  finally  as  a  result 
of  the  actual  bombing  of  the  home  islands,  group 
unity  and  cohesion  began  to  break  down  and  people 
became  more  critical  of  their  leaders,  less  sure  of 
the  high  purposes  of  the  war,  more  distrustful  of 
each  other,  and  more  selfish  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Changes  in  Attitude  and  Behavior  toward  Each  Other. 
In  response  to  the  question,  "Did  people's  attitudes 
and  conduct  toward  each  other  change  during  the 
war?",  people  who  had  experienced  bombing  were 
more  likely  to  assert  that  group  cohesion  had  de- 
clined than  were  those  who  had  not.  However, 
both  groups  indicated  to  a  high  degree  that  people's 
attitudes  and  conduct  toward  each  other  had 
changed  for  the  worse  as  the  war  progressed,  as  the 
following  table  reveals.^ 

'  Bombins  experience  brings  out  differences  in  morale  components 
among  the  different  experience  groups  more  consistently  than  other 
measures  of  personal  contact  with  air  attack.  Such  measures  were  studied 
as:  injury  to  respondent  as  a  result  of  bombing,  damage  to  home  and  prop- 
erty by  bombing,  a  composite  index  of  home  and  property  damage  plus 
death  and  injury  in  the  respondent's  family,  number  of  times  bombs 
dropped  in  respondent's  neighborhood  and  number  of  air  raids  experienced. 
Most  of  these  measures  were  not  consistently  related  to  morale  factors, 
nor  did  they  generally  show  differences  in  morale  for  different  degrees  of 
personal  contact  with  the  air  attack. 

'  The  age,  sex,  and  educational  composition  of  the  various  bombing 
strata  and  bombing  experience  categories  generally  did  not  differ  sufficient- 
ly to  account  for  such  differences  in  attitude  as  are  found  in  the  analysis 
which  follows. 

^  Throughout  this  chapter,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  series  of 
influences  acted  to  minimize  differences  in  morale  between  the  bombed 
and  unbombed  persons  and  communities.  These  factors  are  discussed  in 
this  chapter. 


Table  28. — Bombing  experience  and  group  cohesion 


Less 
cohesion 

Felt  there  was 

— 

Of  those  who  had — 

No 
change 

More 
cohesion 

No 
answer 

Total 

No  bombing  ex- 

Percent 

40 

Percent 

33 

Percent 
11 

Percent 

16 

Percent 

100 

perience. 
Bombing  experi- 

50 

24 

12 

14 

100 

ence. 

Once 

49 

27 

12 

12 

100 

More  than 

51 

21 

11 

17 

100 

once. 

The  results  by  bombing  strata  are 
Table  29. — Bombing  strata  and  group 


shown  below: 

cohesion 


Bombing  strata 

Less 

No 

More 

No 

Total 

cohesion 

change 

cohesion 

answer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large    cities; 

56 

23 

10 

11 

100 

heavily 

bombed ; 

high     destruc- 

tion. 

Tokyo 

54 

21 

14 

11 

100 

Smaller 

55 

20 

7 

18 

100 

cities;  heavily 

bombed; 

high     destruc- 

tion. 

Smaller 

42 

28 

15 

15 

100 

cities;  heavily 

bombed; 

light    destruc- 

tion. 

Lightly   bombed 

43 

32 

10 

15 

100 

and  unbombed 

cities. 

Rural  communi- 

38 

33 

11 

18 

100 

ties. 

Urban  evacuees.. 

52 

25 

11 

12 

100 

There  is  a  clear-cut  distinction  -between  the  resi- 
dents of  the  more  lightly  bombed  communities  and 
those  in  the  large,  heavily  bombed  cities,  with  42 
to  43  percent  in  the  lightly  damaged  and  unbombed 
cities  and  56  percent  in  the  large,  heavily  bombed 
cities  having  thought  there  was  less  group  cohesion . 
The  residents  of  rural  communities,  who  experienced 
little  or  no  bombing,  were  least  prone  to  feel  there 
had  been  a  lessening  of  urban  evacuees  to  the  rural 
areas,  and  react  more  like  the  people  in  the  heavily 
bombed  or  damaged  cities. 

The  evidence  from  this  analysis  indicates  that 
those  with  the  most  bombing  experience  were  most 
likely  to  feel  that  group  unity  had  declined.  Some 
of  the  typical  ways  in  which  this  was  manifest  is 
shown  in  the  following  quotations  from  interviews 
with  Japanese  civilians: 

Yes,  there  was  change  in  the  people's  attitude  toward  each 
other.  The  most  noticeable  thing  was  in  the  trains.  Men's 
attitude  toward  the  women  became  rough.  With  the  slight- 
est provocation,  fights  would  start.     What  before  the  war 
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would  be  forgotten  with  a  slight  apology,  oftentimes  ended 

in  a  fight.    We  girls  couldn't  even  open  our  mouths. 

***** 

When  some  family  got  goods  through  the  blaclc  marliet, 
the  families  who  did  not  and  could  not  get  anything  usually 
talked  very  badly  of  the  other  more  fortunate  family. 

***** 

The  attitudes  of  the  people  changed  a  lot.  They  thought 
only  of  themselves  and  did  not  care  about  the  next  fellow. 
The  farmers  sold  most  of  their  produce  into  the  black  market 
and  the  ordinary  people  had  a  vary  hard  time  trying  to  cope 
with  the  high  prices.    The  people  became  greedy. 

Belief  in  Inequality  of  Suffering.  Another  evidence 
of  group  cohesion  or  group  solidarity  is  to  be  found 
in  answers  to  the  question,  "Did  you  think  that  all 
kinds  of  people  in  Japan  suffered  alike  during  the 
war?"  In  the  light  of  Japanese  cultural  condition- 
ing and  the  government  emphasis  on  group  unity, 
those  who  believed  that  suffering  was  spread  equally 
among  all  classes  and  groups  of  people  may  be  said 
to  show  a  high  degree  of  group  cohesion,  those  who 
believed  that  suffering  was  unequal  a  lower  degree 
of  group  cohesion.^  None  of  the  responses  of  those 
who  felt  that  suffering  was  unequal  showed  that 
they  accepted  inequality  of  suffering  as  part  of  a 
normal  wartime  social  scheme  —  it  was  clearly 
resented. 

Those  who  experienced  actual  bombing  \\^ere 
somewhat  more  pronounced  in  their  opinion  that 
suffering  was  not  equal  than  were  those  who  had 
not  had  personal  bombing  experience,  as  the  tabu- 
lation below  shows.'  Against  the  background  of 
Japanese  conditioning,  this  lack  of  expressed  belief 
in  equality  of  suffering  is  an  indication  of  the  in- 
roads made  into  Japanese  morale  as  a  result  of 
bombing. 

Table  30. — Bombing  experience  and  equality  of 
suffering 


Unequal 
suffering 

Felt  there  was — 

Of  those  who  had — 

Equal 
suffering 

No 
answer 

Total 

No   bombing  experi- 
ence. 
Bombing  experience  __ 
Once 

More  than  once-_ 

Percent 

38 

47 
49 
43 

Percent 

56 

48 
46 
53 

Percent 
6 

5 
5 

4 

Percent 

100 

100 
100 
100 

The  reactions  by  bombing  strata  are  by  no  means 
clear-cut,  as  indicated  by  the  following  tabulation. 

•»  Chapter  3  discusses  the  relation  between  group  cohesion  and  attitude 
toward  equality  of  suffering.  Reading  through  responses  to  the  question 
on  equality  of  suffering  impresses  one  strongly  with  its  close  relation  to 
general  social  solidarity. 

"  The  fact  that  those  who  were  bombed  several  times  were  more  hkely 
than  those  bombed  only  once  to  feel  that  suffering  was  equal  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  heavily  bombed  people  answered  the  ques- 
tion primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  suffering  caused  by  bombing.  They 
saw  that  their  neighbors  and  friends  suffered  equally  from  the  air  attacks. 


There  is  no  consistent  tendency  for  people  in  cities 
with  more  bombing  expei-ience  to  be;  inclined  to 
complain  that  suffering  was  unequal. 

T.\Ri.io  31. — liomliiiir/  strata  ami  eiiiialitij  of 
siifferiiif/ 


Bombing  strata 


Large  cities;  heavily 
bombed;  high  de- 
struction. 

Tokyo 

Smaller  cities;  heavi- 
ly bombed;  high 
destruction. 

Smaller  cities;  heavi- 
ly bombed;  hght 
destruction. 

Lightly  bombed  and 
unbombed  cities. 

Rural  communities 

Urban  evacuees 


Unequal 
suffering 

Equal 
suffering 

No 
answer 

Percent 

41 

Percent 

55 

Percent 
4 

46 
45 

50 
50 

4 
5 

46 

49 

5 

42 

54 

4 

38 

48 

56 
46 

6 
6 

Total 


Percent 

100 


100 
100 


100 


100 


loo 

100 


The  reason  for  the  somewhat  greater  belief  of  the 
people  in  the  most  heavily  bombed  cities  that  suffer- 
ing was  equal  may  be  that  they  were  answering  the 
question  primarily  in  terms  of  the  suffering  caused 
by  bombing;  since  suffering  was  so  widespread  in 
these  cities,  they  saw  little  difference.  As  a  bombed 
resident  of  Kobe  put  it : 

Everyone  suffered  equally  in  the  air  raids.  The  rich  and 
poor  both  lost  their  homes. 

A  fruit  store  clerk  in  Yokohama,  who  was 
bombed,  viewed  the  question  in  a  more  general 
and  critical  way: 

The  wealthy  people,  the  farmers,  and  the  black  market 
dealers  had  it  pretty  good.  The  ordinary  wage  earner  was 
the  worst  off.  The  black  marketeers  charged  high  prices 
and  the  farmers  sold  practically  everything  to  them.  The 
only  people  who  could  afford  these  things  were  the  rich. 
The  farmers  wanted  the  war  to  last  a  little  longer  because 
they  were  getting  very  good  prices  for  their  produce.  They 
were  exceedingly  greedy. 

Criticism  of  Leaders.  In  a  totalitarian  nation  like 
Japan,  in  which  the  ascribed  role  of  the  common 
man  is  to  accept  without  question  the  dictates  of 
those  in  authority  above  him,  expressed  criticism 
of  national  leaders  is  quite  uncommon  in  times  of 
peace  and  is  considered  criminal  in  times  of  war. 
The  whole  cultural  conditioning  of  the  Japanese 
civilian  is  one  which  not  only  prohibits  the  free  ex- 
pression of  such  opinions  but  in  some  measure  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  them.  In  light  of  this,  the 
exiistence  of  critical  opinions  and  their  expression, 
even  to  representatives  of  the  occupation  forces 
after  the  surrender,  is  a  good  indication  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  social  solidarity  of  the  Japanese 
had  been  fractured  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
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Two  questions  were  asked  which  had  direct  bear- 
ing on  attitudes  toward  leaders.  These  were,  "In 
regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted  the  war, 
what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?"  and,  "In 
regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care  of  the  home 
front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the 
war?" 

People  who  had  direct  personal  bombing  experi- 
ence were  more  often  critical  of  their  home  front  and 
military  leaders  than  those  who  had  no  personal 
bombing  experience.  Those  who  experienced  bomb- 
ing more  than  once  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
criticize  than  those  who  experienced  only  one  bomb- 
ing. A  striking  difference  is  the  uniformly  greater 
criticism  of  home  front  than  war  leaders,  previously 
noted. 


Table  32. — Bombing  experience  and  criticism  of 
home  front  and  military  leaders 

Of  those  \vho  had — 

Were  critical  of 

leaders'  conduct 

of  the  war 

Were  critical  of 

leaders'  conduct  of 

the  home  front 

No    bombing   ex- 
perience. 

Bombing  experience 

Once 

More  than  once 

Percent 

32 

41 
38 
45 

Percent 

57 

64 
64 
65 

The  replies  classified  according  to  bombing  strata 
are  shown  below: 

Table  33. — Bombing  strala  and  criticism  of  home 
front  and  military  leaders 


Critical  of 

Critical  of 

Bombing  strata 

leaders'  conduct 

leaders'  conduct 

of  the  war 

of  the  home  front 

Percent 

Percent 

Large        cities        heavily 

43 

67 

bombed;    high    destruc- 

tion. 

Tokyo 

40 

69 

Smaller    cities    heavily 

38 

62 

bombed;    high    destruc- 

tion. 

Smaller    cities    heavily 

29 

60 

bombed;    light    destruc- 

tion. 

Lightly   bombed    and    un- 

31 

60 

bombed  cities. 

Rural  communities 

33 

57 

Urban  evacuees 

45 

63 

Criticism  of  both  the  war  leadership  and  home 
front  leadership,  although  common  to  all  groups, 
was  least  common  among  the  residents  of  the  urban 
communities  least  subjected  to  bombing  and  most 
common  among  the  residents  of  the  heavily  bombed 
and  damaged  cities.  The  rural  people  were  much 
less  critical  of  the  leaders  than  the  evacuees,  most 
of  whom  had  had  bombing  experience  in  cities. 


The  most  common  criticism  of  the  leaders  was 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  people's  welfare.  Re- 
pondents  said  that  leaders  did  not  share  the  suf- 
fering and  deprivations  forced  on  the  common  peo- 
ple by  the  long  war.  In  fact,  many  charged  that 
leaders  were  actually  "feathering  their  own  nests." 
Another  common  criticism  directed  toward  both 
military  and  home  front  leaders  by  bombed  and  un- 
bombed  civilians  alike  was  that  they  did  little  or 
nothing  to  prevent  the  bombing — despite  earlier 
promises  that  no  American  plane  would  fly  over 
Japan — or  to  help  the  bombing  victims  after  the 
raids  came.  A  report  prepared  in  the  police  bureau 
of  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry,  based  on  local 
"thought  police"  reports,  said,  in  April  1945: 

Among  the  points  mentioned  above,  those  which  deal 
with  the  distrust  of  the  military  to  defend  the  homeland 
and  outright  anti-military  sentiments,  and  the  feeling  of 
hatred  toward  the  people  who  have  not  suffered  war  dam- 
ages, are  the  ones  which  we  must  give  special  attention, 
since  those  are  the  sentiments  which  are  spreading  over 
the  whole  country  and  which  are  becoming  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  as  the  raids  on  the  middle- 
sized  and  small  cities  are  coming  into  the  main  phase  and 
as  the  tempo  of  the  war  is  intensified. 

The  failure  of  the  .Japanese  military  leaders  to 
retaliate  not  only  brought  home  to  the  people  the 
desperate  militar_y  situation;  it  also  left  them  with 
no  choice  but  to  turn  their  feelings  of  aggression 
toward  the  leaders  who  had  promised  so  much. 

Some  quotations  from  interviews  illustrate  these 
points.     A  prominent  man  in  Kyoto  said : 

When  air  raids  became  severe  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  the  people  lost  confidence  in  winning  the  war. 
Government  and  higher  officials  lived  luxuriously  and  made 
fools  of  those  who  honestly  and  conscientiously  tried  to 
observe  all  the  rules  and  regulations  demanded  by  the 
former.  This  was  another  factor  that  caused  the  Japanese 
people  to  lose  confidence  in  their  leadership. 

A  Tokyo  official  remarked : 

The  government  and  the  Army  said  that  there  would  be 
no  bombing,  but  the  planes  came  over  anyway,  so  the  peo- 
ple's faith  in  both  of  these  dropped  a  great  deal.  People 
asked:     "Why  can't  the  Army  do  more  for  us'/" 

A  nurse  in  Yokohama  said : 

They  just  talked  about  the  winning  of  the  war  and  never 
did  anything  about  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Even  when 
the  people  suffered,  they  always  asked  for  more  sacrifice. 
We  were  pressed  down  so  much  that  we  were  even  afraid  to 
form  an  opinion  by  ourselves. 

The  widespread  tendency  to  blame  their  leaders 
for  their  plight  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
people  who  had  personally  experienced  bombing 
and  those  who  had  not  were  alike  in  that  nearly 
half  of  them,  45  percent  and  49  percent  respec- 
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tively,  fixed  the  responsil)ility  for  the  bombing  of 
Japan  on  their  go\'ernmont  and  mihtary  leaders, 
and  only  a  small  proportion,  8  percent  and  10  per- 
cent respectively,  blamed  the  United  States.*  In- 
terviews with  informed  government  officials  re- 
iterated this  point: 

The  people  began  to  hate  the  militarists  more  and  more 
as  a  result  of  the  bombing.  They  did  not  hate  the  United 
States  but  rather  the  militarj'.  Despite  the  military  proga- 
ganda,  people  did  not  hate  the  United  States  nor  blame  them 
for  the  bombing. 

***** 

They  blamed  the  Army.  The  people  blamed  the  military 
separately  from  the  government.  They  blamed  them  for 
letting  planes  come  in.  The  government  also  blamed  the 
.A.rmy  for  not  telling  them  that  the  raids  would  be  great. 

Further  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Japanese  people  is  the  fact  that  74  percent  of  those 
who  had  not  been  bombed  and  SI  percent  of  those 
who  were  bombed  were  dissatisfied  with  the  air- 
raid protection  system  and  protested  against  their 
civilian  leaders'  lack  of  foresight  in  not  setting  up 
an  effective  system  of  shelters,  fire-fighting  ecjuip- 
ment,  and  post-raid  welfare  services.  They  were 
equally  critical  of  their  military  leaders,  who  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  fighter  planes  and  anti- 
aircraft installations  to  prevent  the  raids. 
Summary:  The  Influence  of  Bombing  Experience  on 
Social  Solidarity.  From  the  evidence  presented  in 
this  section,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  that  many 
people  felt  social  solidarity  had  declined  during  the 
war.  People  who  themselves  experienced  bombing, 
and  the  residents  of  the  more  heavilj^  bombed  cities 
were  somewhat  more  likely  to  notice  the  decline  in 
social  solidarity  and  to  be  more  critical  of  other  ele- 
ments in  the  local  community  and  nation.  Bomb- 
ing experience  thus  seems  to  have  been  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  disorganizing  social  relations. 

The  more  emphatic  conclusion  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, is  that  many  forces  operated  simultaneously 
to  split  the  nation.  Bombing,  with  its  influence  on 
living  conditions  and  the  popular  pictiu-e  of  the 
state  of  the  war,  was  but  one.  These  many  forces 
acted  in  a  pervasive  manner.  Thus  bombing  ex- 
perience alone  is  not  sufficient  to  differentiate  clear- 
ly between  those  who  felt  that  social  solidarity  had 
declined  and  those  who  did  not. 

Decreased  Confidence  in  Victory 

In  a  nation  at  war,  doubts  of  final  victory  are  a 
positive  indication  of  loss  of  morale.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  a  totalitarian  state  where  domestic 

8  The  question  asked  was;  "When  the  .American  planes  bombed  Japan 
on  which  side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay?" 


propaganda  is  well  controlUid,  as  it  was  in  Japan, 
and  where  most  enemy  propaganda  is  effectively 
kept  from  the  people.  When  these  doubts  lipen 
into  certainty  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  and 
finally  culminate  in  personal  unwillingness  to  carry 
on  the  war,  morale  has  reached  a  point  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  effective  ability  of  a  nation  to 
resist  its  enemies. 

Most  people  in  Japan  came  to  doubt  the  chances 
of  victory  before  the  final  surrender.  What  part 
did  bombing  experience  play  in  these  doubts?  Two 
sources  of  information  bearing  on  this  question  are 
available:  (1)  the  distribution  of  doubters  and  the 
reasons  for  their  doubts  according  to  bombing  ex- 
perience; (2)  the  time  at  which  these  doubts  first 
occurred,  i.  e.,  before  or  after  bombing  experience. 

Relatively  few  Japanese  civilians  were  free  from 
doubts  about  Japan's  ultimate  victory;  only  8  per- 
cent of  those  bombed  more  than  once  and  12  per- 
cent of  those  never  bombed  asserted  that  they  never 
doubted.  Both  bombed  and  unbombed  civilians 
were  more  prone  to  attribute  their  doubts  to  air 
raids  than  to  any  other  factor,  but  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  of  those  with  bombing  experience  claimed 
that  bombing  was  the  important  factor.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  from  an  interview  with  a  muni- 
tions maker  in  Osaka  illustrates  the  point: 

I  first  had  doubts  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Okinawa. 
My  doubts  increased  when  Japan's  industrial  zones  were 
rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bombing — particularly  when  we 
saw  no  fighter  planes  going  up  to  intercept  the  B-29s. 

The  factual  evidence  follows.  It  consists  of  an- 
swers to  the  interview  question,  "As  the  war  wore 
on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have  doubts  that  Japan 
would  win?" 

T.\BLE  34. — Bombing  experience  related  to  doubts  of 
victory,  and  reasons  for  doubts  ' 


Of  those  who  had- 


No   bombing   experi- 
ence. 
Bombing  e.xperience  _ . 
Once 

More  than  once. 


Never 

Had  air 

Had 

doubted 

reasons  for 

military 

doubts 

reasons  for 
doubts 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

12 

32 

27 

11 

38 

31 

13 

38 

28 

8 

38 

35 

Had  other 
reasons  for 

doubts 
or  did  not 

answer 


Percent 

32 

27 
27 
26 


1  Since  some  respondents  gave  more  than  one  reason  for  their  doubts 
the  percentages  total  more  than  100. 

The  proportions  who  doubted  the  possibility  of 
victory,  and  the  reasons  given  for  these  doubts  are 
grouped  below  according  to  bombing  strata. 
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Table  35. — Bombing  experience  related  to  doubts  of 
I'iclory,  and  reasons  for  doubts  ' 


Air 

Military 

Other 

Never 

reasons 

reasons 

reasons 

Bombing  strata 

doubted 

for 

for 

for  doubts 

doubts 

doubts 

or  no 
answer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large  cities,   heavily 

11 

42 

32 

21 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

Tokyo 

11 

40 

28 

25 

Smaller  cities,  heavily 

12 

34 

27 

31 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

Smaller  cities,  heavily 

15 

31 

33 

24 

bombed;   light  de- 

struction. 

Lightly  bombed  and 

15 

30 

27 

31 

unbombed  cities. 

Rural  communities — 

11 

32 

27 

34 

Urban  evacuees 

7 

43 

33 

24 

interview  question,  "When  did  you  first  feel  certain 
that  Japan  could  not  attain  sure  victory?" 

Table  36. — Bombing  strata  and  certainty  that  Japan 
could  not  win  ' 


1  Since  some  respondents  gave  more  than  one  reason  for  their  doubts, 
the  percentages  total  more  than  100. 

There  were  few  in  any  city  who  said  that  they  did 
not  doubt  victory  until  the  very  day  of  the  surren- 
der. Those  who  lived  in  lightly  bombed  and  un- 
bombed cities  were  only  very  slightly  less  likely  to 
be  doubters  than  those  in  the  heavily  bombed  and 
heavily  damaged  places,  although  a  significantly 
higher  proportion  of  people  in  the  heavily  bombed 
cities  attributed  their  doubts  to  the  air  attack  than 
people  in  the  less  bombed  and  damaged  places.  It 
appears  that  the  overlapping  effects  of  several  fac- 
tors, which  operated  on  morale  concurrently,  caused 
a  general  decline  in  belief  in  victory.  The  particu- 
lar effects  of  bombing  were  not  only  obscured  by 
competing  influences,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
disruption  caused  by  the  raids  was  not  confined  to 
the  target  areas.  Although  the  bombs  fell  on  se- 
lected targets,  they  helped  raise  doubts  throughout 
the  nation. 

However,  the  analysis  of  timing  of  doubts  does 
indicate  that  the  residents  of  the  more  heavily 
bombed  cities,  especially  the  large  cities  bombed 
early  in  the  air  attack,  tended  to  doubt  victory 
mvich  earlier  than  people  in  other  places.  Natur- 
ally enough,  the  same  holds  true  for  the  people  who 
experienced  bombing  several  times. 

As  doubts  of  victory  developed  into  certainty 
that  Japan  could  not  win,  the  same  general  tendency 
for  the  residents  of  the  more  heavily  bombed  cities 
to  be  most  certain,  and  for  reasons  deriving  from  air 
raids  to  weigh  most  heavily  in  this  attitude,  is  ap- 
parent. However,  there  is  one  notable  exception — 
Tokyo — which  had  the  highest  proportion  of  those 
who  said  that  until  the  surrender  they  were  never 
certain.^    This  is  shown  in  responses  made  to  the 

9  The  "deviant"  behavior  of  the  residents  of  Toyko  on  this  and  other 
questions  is  examined  in  some  detail  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 


Certainty 

Certainty 

Certainty 

No 

Never 

because 

because 

because 

answer 

Bombing  strata 

certain 

of 

of 

of 

certainty 

air  raid 

military 

atomic 

for  other 

factors 

factors 

bomb 

reasons 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large     cities. 

23 

39 

17 

9 

15 

heavily 

bombed;   high 

destruction. 

Tokyo.     _ 

34 

29 

18 

10 

12 

Smaller  cities. 

25 

33 

20 

9 

16 

heavily 

bombed;   high 

destruction. 

Smaller  cities, 

28 

27 

22 

15 

10 

heavily 

bombed;  light 

destruction. 

Lightly   bombed 

31 

27 

22 

10 

14 

and  unbombed 

cities. 

Rural     com- 

25 

32 

20 

8 

18 

munities. 

Urban  evacuees. _ 

25 

35 

25 

12 

10 

1  Since  some  people  gave  more  than  one  cause  of  their  certainty,  the 
percentages  total  more  than  100. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  Japanese  civilians 
for  their  feelings  of  certainty  that  victory  could  not 
be  achieved  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  air  attack. 

Every  city  was  bombed,  factories  were  destroyed,  and  we 
were  told  we  must  prepare  to  attack  the  enemy  when  he 
landed  on  our  homeland.  Viewing  this  situation,  I  knew 
there  was  no  hope  for  victory. 

***** 

The  residents  of  the  heavily  bombed  cities  and 
the  evacuees  tended  to  reach  the  point  of  certaintj'' 
earlier  than  did  the  residents  of  the  less  heavily 
bombed  communities.  This  is  doubtless  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  experienced  not  only  more 
bombing  but  experienced  bombing  earlier  than  did 
the  residents  of  the  other  communities. 

When  bombed  and  unbombed  people  are  com- 
pared, there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  proportion 
who  were  certain  that  Japan  could  not  win.  How- 
ever, the  differences  that  do  exist  show  that  onl.y 
slightly  more  of  those  with  bombing  experience  were 
certain  and  were  prone  to  give  air-raid  reasons  for 
their  certainty.  Also  those  who  were  bombed 
reached  the  point  of  certainty  somewhat  earlier. 
Personal  Unwillingness  to  Continue  with  the  War. 
Before  the  surrender  came,  most  of  the  Japanese 
people,  regardless  of  their  bombing  experience,  al- 
ready had  reached  the  point  where  they  were  per- 
sonally unwilling  to  have  the  war  continue.  This 
is  shown  by  the  answers  to  the  question,  "Did  you 
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at  any  time  dining  tho  war  come  to  a  point  wliere 
yon  felt  yon  conld  not  go  on  with  tlie  war?''  The 
principal  reasons  given  are  listed  in  Table  37. 

Table  37. — Bombing  experience  and  principal 

reasons  for  personal  unwillingness  to  continue 

the  war  ' 


Table  38. — Bombing  strata  and  principal  reasons 
for  personal  unwillingness  to  continue  the  mar  ' 


Were 

Were 

unwilling 

Were 

Were 

Were 

unwilling 

because 

unwilling 

unwilling 

Of  those  who  had — 

never 

because 

of 

because 

because 

unwilling 

of  air 

consumer 

of 

of 

factors 

depri- 

atomic 

military 

vation 

bomb 

losses 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

No  bombing  ex- 

27 

23 

18 

8 

5 

perience. 

Bombing  experi- 

31 

28 

13 

11 

6 

ence. 

Once 

32 

28 

13 

11 

5 

More  than 

28 

29 

13 

12 

8 

once. 

1  Percentages  do  not  total  to  100  or  more  because  only  the  reasons  given 
by  any  appreciable  proportion  of  respondents  are  presented  in  this  table 
along  with  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  said  they  were  never  un- 
willing to  go  on. 

Both  the  bombed  and  unbombed  were  almost 
alike  in  their  unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  war. 
The  reasons  for  this  unwillingness  were  quite  varied 
but  air  factors  were  the  most  important  considera- 
tions for  both  groups.  Consumer  deprivations  were 
commonly  given  by  both  groups,  but  especially  by 
those  who  had  no  personal  bombing  experience. 
Doubtless  some  of  these  deprivations  were  either 
produced  by  the  air  raids  or  greatly  increased  by 
them. 

The  major  reasons  for  personal  unwiUingness  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  a  machinist  in 
Funabashi : 

Yes,  I  reached  the  point  when  I  was  unwilling  to  go  on 
with  the  war.  It  was  when  the  air  raids  became  severe  and 
our  homes  and  factories  were  destroyed  but  there  was  no 
opposition  from  our  planes.  I  felt  as  if  we  were  fighting 
machinery  with  bamboo.  Also,  my  food  ration  was  not 
enough  to  keep  me  working.  I  could  hardly  stand  it.  The 
government  told  us  we  would  defeat  the  U.  S.  forces  when 
they  landed  in  the  homeland,  but  since  my  house  was  burned, 
my  clothing  gone,  and  I  had  no  food,  I  knew  I  could  not  go 
on. 

Personal  unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  war  was 
widespread  among  the  people  in  all  bombing  strata 
but  was  most  marked  among  the  people  in  the 
heavily  bombed  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Tokyo. 
There,  the  highest  proportion  (40  percent)  said  that 
at  no  time  during  the  war  did  they  reach  the  point 
where  they  felt  that  they  personally  could  not  con- 
tinue. While  the  reasons  given  for  this  unwilling- 
ness were  many  and  quite  varied,  those  relating  to 
air  factors  were  most  common  in  all  cities  and  were 
most  important  among  residents  of  those  cities  ex- 
periencing the  heaviest  bombing.     Military  losses 


Were 

Were 

unwilling 

Were 

Were 

Were 

unwilling 

because 

unwilling 

unwilling 

Bombing  strata 

never 

because 

of 

because 

because 

unwilling 

of  air 

consumer 

of 

of 

factors 

depri- 

atomic 

military 

vation 

bomb 

losses 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large    cities, 

22 

35 

14 

10 

6 

heavily 

bombed;   high 

destruction. 

Tokyo 

40 

30 

8 

10 

5 

Smaller  cities, 

29 

27 

11 

8 

6 

heavily 

bombed;   high 

destruction. 

Smaller  cities, 

37 

21 

9 

15 

6 

heavily 

bombed;  light 

destruction. 

Lightly   bombed 

34 

23 

13 

10 

5 

and  unbombed 

cities. 

Rural  communi- 

25 

24 

19 

8 

5 

ties. 

Urban  evacuees.  _ 

28 

27 

14 

11 

8 

1  Percentages  do  not  total  to  100  or  more  because  only  the  reasons  given 
by  any  appreciable  proportion  of  respondents  are  presented  in  this  table 
along  with  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  said  they  were  never  un- 
willing to  go  on. 

and  consumer  deprivations,  commonly  given  as 
reasons  for  feeling  personally  unable  to  continue, 
showed  little  or  no  relation  to  bombing  strata. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  doubts  of  Japanese  vic- 
tory, certainty  that  Japan  could  not  win,  and  per- 
sonal unwillingness  to  continue  with  the  war  have 
been  summarized  in  a  single  measure  called  the 
Confidence  in  Victory  Index.'"  While  there  are  no 
significant  differences  between  the  bombed  and  the 
unbombed  in  the  proportion  with  high  confidence  in 
victory,  a  greater  proportion  of  those  with  more 
than  one  bombing  experience  were  in  the  lowest 
confidence  group:  54  percent  as  against  48  percent 
of  the  unbombed.  In  the  analysis  by  bombing 
strata,  only  16  percent  of  the  residents  in  the  most 
heavily  bombed  cities  exhibited  high  confidence  in 
victory  and  51  percent  were  in  the  lowest  group, 
while  in  the  less  heavily  bombed  cities  25  percent 
were  in  the  high  category  and  45  percent  in  the  low- 
est category.  Again  Tokyo  stands  out.  While  it 
is  not  significantly  less  represented  in  the  lowest 
group,  it  had  the  highest  proportion  with  high  con- 
fidence in  victory,  27  percent. 

Bombing  Experience  and  Morale  Index  Scores.  A 
more  general  summary  of  the  influence  of  bombing 
on  morale  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  scores  of 
the  bombing  experience  groups  in  the  Morale  Index, 


ii^  (Appendix  L).    Three  categories  were  established  by  the  Index:  high, 
medium,  and  low  confidence  in  victory. 
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which  was  constructed  by  combining  several  of  the 
more  critical  indicators  of  Japanese  civilian  morale. 
These  include:  doubts  of  victory,  certainty  that 
Japan  would  or  would  not  win  the  war,  personal 
willingness  to  continue  the  war,  attitude  toward 
home  front  and  military  leaders,  belief  that  equality 
of  suffering  existed,  and  reactions  to  the  surrender. 
This  index  is  a  summary  measure  which  indicates 
the  relative  morale  of  respondents.^' 

The  results  of  the  application  of  the  Morale  Index 
to  the  various  bombing  experience  groups  reveals 
that  persons  with  no  bombing  experience  tend  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  higher  and  lower  morale 
categories,  while  those  with  bombing  experience 
tend  to  be  more  often  in  the  relatively  lower  morale 
category.  This  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  bombed  more  than  once,  as  the  table 
below  indicates. 

Table  39. — Bombing  experience  and  morale  ^ 


Of  those  who  had — 

Had  relatively 

Had  relatively 

low  morale 

high  morale 

Percent 

Percent 

No     bombing    experi- 

50 

50 

ence. 

Bombing  experience  _  _  _ 

66 

44 

Once 

54 

46 

More  than  once--- 

57 

43 

1  Measure  used  is  the  Morale  Index.  Each  of  the  two  morale  Kroupf 
used  represents  approximately  half  of  the  sample,  divided  on  the  basis  o 
Morale  Index  scores. 

The  results  by  bombing  strata  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  40. — Bombing  strata  and  morale 


Bombing  strata 

Had  relatively 

Had  relatively 

low  morale 

high  morale 

Percent 

Percent 

Large    cities,    heavily 

56 

44 

bombed;      high     de- 

struction. 

Tokyo 

50 

50 

Smaller   cities,    heavily 

51 

49 

bombed;      high      de- 

struction. 

Smaller    cities,    heavily 

46 

54 

bombed;     light     de- 

struction. 

Lightly    bombed    and    un- 

47 

53 

bombed  cities. 

Rural  communities 

51 

49 

Urban  evacuees 

61 

39 

The  residents  of  the  large,  heavily  bombed  cities 
and  the  evacuees  from  urban  areas  still  living  in  the 
country  tended  to  be  in  the  lower  morale  group  to 

^^  For  full  discussion  of  the  Morale  Index,  see  .\ppendix  K, 


a  greater  extent  than  were  the  residents  of  the  less 
bombed  cities,  Tokyo  residents,  and  residents  of  the 
rural  communities. 

The  "Deviant"  Responses  of  Tokyo  Residents.  The 
explanation  of  the  relatively  greater  confidence  in 
victory  and  personal  willingness  to  continue  the  war 
shown  by  Tokyo  residents,  despite  the  fact  that  on 
all  other  measures  of  morale  they  tend  to  agree  with 
other  heavily  bombed  cities,  is  by  no  means  com- 
pletely apparent.  However,  several  factors  which 
have  bearing  on  these  results  may  be  offered  in 
partial  explanation. 

First,  since  Tokyo  was  a  primary  target  and  was 
subjected  to  heavy  bombing  over  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  Japanese  city,  it  probably  experi- 
enced a  greater  degree  of  selective  evacuation  than 
other  cities.  It  is  quite  probable  that  factors  were 
in  operation  which  tended  to  take  out  of  the  city  a 
liigh  proportion  of  people  with  low  morale  and  to 
leave  behind  those  who  were  more  hopeful  and  will- 
ing to  go  on.  Certainly  it  must  have  taken  more 
determination  to  remain  behind  in  Tokyo  and  face 
continued  raids  than  it  did  in  other  cities  where  the 
raids  were  fewer  and  less  continuous. '- 

Second,  the  Tokyo  sample  contains  a  relati.vely 
high  proportion  of  government  employees,  20  per- 
cent, whose  identification  with  the  war  effort  was 
probably  much  closer  than  that  of  persons  in  other 
occupations  and  even  than  government  workers  in 
local  and  prefectural  governmental  units  elsewhere." 

Third,  the  higher  proportion  of  highly  educated 
people  found  in  the  nation's  capital  would  tend  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  those  never  unwilling  to 
continue  the  war.  There  is  evidence  that  with 
respect  to  willingness  to  go  on,  the  more  educated 
stand  high  (Appendix  R). 

Fourth,  the  people  of  the  capital  city  may  well 
ha-\-e  been  more  closely  identified  with  the  inter- 
national war  aims  of  Japan  than  were  the  provin- 
cial residents,  whose  interests  were  more  closely 
tied  to  local  problems.  The  fact  that  Tokyo  resi- 
dents showed  greater  feelings  of  hostility  in  com- 
parison with  41  percent  of  the  residents  of  the  other 
heavily  bombed  large  cities;  also,  14  percent  placed 
the  responsibility  for  the  bombing  of  Japan  on  the 

12  The  chances  are  that  it  took  a  really  die-hard  disposition  to  stick  to 
the  heavily  bombed  and  ruined  cities.  This  may  be  a  reason  for  the  rela- 
tively small  differences  between  bombing  strata. 

^^  A  tabulation  of  those  who  were  never  personally  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  war  shows  that  government  workers  rank  much  higher  in  this 
characteristic  than  any  other  economic  activity  group. 
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United  States  while  only  7  percent  of  the  residents 
of  other  heavily  bombed  cities  d  d  so.'^ 

Fifth,  it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  Tokyo  were 
more  completely  indoctrinated  toward  the  belief  in 
ultimate  victory  than  were  the  residents  of  other 
commimities  because  they  w-ere  in  close  contact 
with  the  sources  of  government  propaganda. 

Sixth,  it  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  Tokyo  resi- 
dents were  not  interviewed  until  relatively  late  in 
the  survey  has  some  bearing  on  their  responses  in 
that  they  had  enjoyed  a  longer  period  of  recover.y 
from  the  effects  of  bombing  (expecially  since  their 
bombing  experience  also  came  earlier  than  in  other 
cities)  and  consequently  tended  to  forget  or  mini- 
mize their  actual  wartime  reactions. 
Summary:  The  Effect  of  Bombing  Experience  on  Con- 
fidence in  Victory.  A  previous  chapter  showed  that 
the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  that  they  would 
emerge  victorious  declined  seriously  as  the  war 
progressed,  and  that  the  decline  accelerated  during 
the  period  of  the  air  attacks,  in  the  final  phases  of 
the  war.  However,  the  air  attacks  hammered  mo- 
rale at  a  time  when  it  was  receiving  blows  from  a 
number  of  other  directions.  Furthermore,  the  air 
attacks  themselves  tended  to  blanket  the  country 
with  fear  and  forebodings;  their  effects  by  no  means 
stopped  at  the  city  limits  of  the  targets. 

For  these  reasons,  the  general  picture  is  more  of 
imiformity  than  of  difference.  The  differences  be- 
tween bombed  and  unbombed  people,  and  between 
various  cities,  are  less  striking  than  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  nation  in  its  reactions.  The  small  and 
generally  consistent  differences  which  exist  among 
these  groups  of  people  and  cities,  however,  suggest 
that  bombing  experience  had  some  part  in  causing 
decline  of  confidence  in  victory,  and  the  general  de- 
cline of  morale.  Of  special  interest  is  the  finding 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  people  who  were  bombed 
or  who  lived  in  more  heavily  bombed  and  destroyed 
places  say  they  felt  unwilling  to  go  on  with  the  war, 
at  some  time  before  the  surrender.  Tokyo,  of 
course,  was  the  exception. 


'■1  A  highly-placed  cabinet  official  said:  "I  am  not  definitely  sure,  but  I 
think  the  morale  of  Tokyo  was  not  bad  at  all.  iMany  were  bombed  out, 
Vjut  they  were  overheard  saying  that  -N^ow  we're  bombed  out  and  we  feel 
as  if  there  is  nothing  to  worry  us'  This  attitude  comes  from  their  former 
earthquake  experience,  so  it  wasn't  surprising.  Only  when  they  were 
rational  did  they  begin  to  wonder  what  the  war  was  all  about.  The  ordinary 
masses  of  Tokyo  were  not  pessimistic,  on  the  whole,  but  Osaka  and  towns 
in  the  west  were  pessimistic.  Pessimism  was  also  found  in  the  small  towns — 
where  people's  minds  were  not  prepared,  because  it  was  thought  small 
towns  would  not  be  bombed  .  .  .  Every  place  has  its  own  particular 
morale  tendency,  as  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  the  East,  the  IMiddle  West, 
and  so  on.  Even  .Japan  has  its  own  local  opinion  .  .  .  Tokyo  on  the  whole 
was  optimistic;  the  Eddoko  told  Tokyoites)  and  the  old-time  spirit,  but 
morale  differs  in  various  localities,  and  you  should  investigate  all  over  the 
country." 


Bombing  Experience  and  Work  Behavior 

Absenteeism.  The  extent  of  absenteeism  in  a  na- 
tion, community,  or  plant  is  usually  considered  as  a 
reasonably  sensitive  indicator  of  the  level  of  work- 
ers' morale.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  usual 
personal  factors  which  enter  into  a  worker's  deci- 
sion to  remain  away  from  his  work — such  as  fatigue, 
desire  for  recreation,  .satisfaction  with  his  income, 
and  even  family  responsibilities  of  a  .serious  nature 
— are,  in  the  case  of  the  worker  whose  morale  is 
high,  overcome  by  his  personal  identification  with 
the  war  effort  and  the  resulting  convicfon  that  his . 
contribution  is  so  essential  that  personal  considera- 
tions are  minor  in  comparison.  Thus,  a  high  rate 
of  absenteeism  in  a  country  at  war  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  indicative  of  a  low  incidence  of  identi- 
fication with  the  national  war  effort  as  well  as  a 
serious  menace  to  production.  i°  In  the  next  chap- 
ter, the  morale  of  the  labor  force  will  be  analyzed  in 
detail.  Here,  the  study  of  the  effects  of  bombing 
experiences  will  be  specifically  treated. 

In  interviews  with  home  front  leaders  and  plant 
managers,  one  of  the  most  common  complaints  was 
that  absenteeism,  which  had  been  effectively  held 
down  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  had  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  bombing  period.  As  one 
observer  put  it: 

Owing  to  the  rising  fear  of  air  attacks,  workers  in  general 
were  reluctant  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  attendance 
fluctuated  as  much  as  50  percent.  The  worst  morale  was 
among  the  munitions  workers.  Absenteeism  was  rampant. 
Plant  owners  and  the  authorities  were  helpless  in  enforcing 
attendance  at  factories. 

In  interviews  with  the  Japanese  people  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  gainfully  employed,  "How 
many  working  days  were  you  absent  from  your 
work  during  this  period  (January  19-15  to  the  end 
of  the  war)?"  Those  who  had  personally  experi- 
enced bombing  were  not  only  considerably  more 
likely  to  have  been  absentees  but  also  were  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  more  serious  absentees. 
These  were  in  the  group  who  had  absented  them- 
selves for  a  total  of  more  than  15  days  during  the 
period. 


1^  Much  absenteeism  in  Japan  resulted  not  only  from  psychological 
influences  but  also  from  objective  effects  of  bombing  and  economic  diffi- 
culties such  as  damage  to  factory  or  place  of  work,  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  disruption  in  transportation.  Since  the  two  factors  are  highly 
interrelated,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  and  evaluate  their  effects.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  do  so  in  this  survey.  Therefore  absenteeism  is  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  morale  indicator  but  also  as  an  effective  consequence 
of  bombing.  Its  value  as  a  clue  to  morale  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  morale  as  measured  by  the  morale  index 
used  in  this  study,  and  absenteeism.     (Table  60). 
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Table  41. — Bombing  experietice  and  absenteeism 


Of  those  who  had — 

Were  not 
absent 

Were 

absent 

1-14  days 

Were 

absent  15 

or  more 

days 

Total 

No  bombing  experi- 
ence. 
Bombing  experience  _„ 
Once 

More  than  once_ 

Percent 

46 

34 
36 
32 

Percent 

20 

24 
23 
25 

Percent 

34 

42 
41 
43 

Percent 

100 

100 
100 
100 

Table  43. — Bombing  experience  and  reasons  for 
absence 


The  results  by  bombing  strata  are  shown  below: 
Table  42. — Bombing  strata  and  absenteeism 


Not 

Absent 

Absent  15 

Bombing  strata 

absent 

1-14  days 

or  more 
days 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large   cities,  heavily 

26 

26 

48 

100 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

Tokyo 

34 

21 

45 

100 

Smaller  cities,  heavily 

36 

24 

40 

100 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

Smaller  cities,  heavily 

43 

25 

32 

100 

bombed;  light  de- 

struction. 

Lightly  bombed 

•42 

22 

36 

100 

Rural  communities.. _ 

44 

21 

35 

100 

Urban  evacuees 

'40 

27 

33 

100 

1  Evacuees  were  probably  likely  to  quit  their  jobs  before  leaving  cities' 
or  to  have  considered  that  they  had  effectively  quit.  Thus,  time  taken 
for  evacuation  might  not  be  deemed  absenteeism  by  gainfully  employed 
evacuees. 

The  most  heavily  bombed  cities  had  the  lowest 
proportion  of  gainfully  employed  persons  reporting 
no  absences  from  work  while  the  relatively  lightly 
damaged  cities  and  the  residents  of  rural  communi- 
ties had  the  highest  proportion.  Also,  when  serious 
absenteeism  is  considered — instances  in  which  ab- 
sences are  over  15  days — the  more  heavily  bombed 
cities  clearly  suffered  the  most  absenteeism. 

The  influence  of  bombing  on  absenteeism  is 
brought  into  focus  by  answers  to  the  question  asked 
of  absentees,  "What  prevented  you  from  going  to 
work  on  those  days  (on  which  you  were  absent)?" 

Persons  who  had  suffered  direct  bombing  experi- 
ence were  of  course  much  more  likely  than  those 
who  were  unbombed  to  give  reasons  deriving  from 
air  raids  for  their  absence.^'  Those  w^ho  had  ex- 
perienced more  than  one  bombing  were  especially 
prone  to  blame  air  factors  for  their  absence,  as  the 
following  table  indicates: 

There  is  a  clear-cut  relation  between  the  extent 
of  bombing  and  bombing  destruction  and  the  pro- 


Mentioned  as  the  cause  of  absence — 

Of  those  who  had — 

Air 
reasons' 

Non-air 
reasons  only 

Total 

No  bombing  experience. 

Bombing  experience 

Once 

More  than  once 

Percent 

18 
40 
34 
46 

Percent 
82 

60 
66 
54 

Percent 

100 
100 
100 
100 

-These  figures  include  all  absentees  who  mentioned  reasons  for  ab- 
sence related  to  the  air  attack,  whether  or  not  they  also  gave  additional 
reasons  not  related  to  it.    The  same  holds  true  for  Table  44. 

portion  of  the  population  giving  air  reasons  for  their 
absence,  as  the  table  below  shows: 

Table  44. — Bombing  strata  and  reasons  for  absence 


Bombing  strata 

Air 

Non-air 

Total 

reasons 

reasons  only 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large     cities,     heavily 

53 

47 

100 

bombed;    high    de- 

struction. 

Tokyo 

48 

52 

100 

Smaller   cities,   heavily 

34 

66 

100 

bombed;    high    de- 

struction. 

Smaller   cities,    heavily 

30 

70 

100 

bombed;     light     de- 

struction. 

Lightly  bombed  and  un- 

19 

81 

100 

bombed  cities. 

Rural  communities 

21 

79 

100 

Urban  evacuees 

37 

63 

100 

'6  Further,  those  who  were  serious  absentees  (absent  over  15  days) 
were  clearly  more  likely  to  give  air  reasons  for  their  absences  than  were 
less  serious  absentees  (absent  less  than  15  days);  the  proportions  being 
30  percent  and  19  percent  respectively. 


The  most  common  reasons  given  by  those  who 
claimed  that  air-raid  factors  were  responsible  for 
their  absence  from  work  include:  anxiety  about 
raids  at  the  factory  or  at  home,  worry  about  the 
safety  of  their  family  and  property,  taking  family 
to  the  country,  personal  property  or  home  damaged 
by  raids,  and  difficulties  in  getting  to  work  because 
of  air-raid  damage  to  transportation  facilities.  The 
non-air-raid  factors  most  frequently  mentioned 
were:  illness,  fatigue,  lack  of.  materials,  time  spent 
in  obtaining  food  in  the  country,  and  family  duties. 
Many  of  these  reasons  doubtless  were  indirectly 
caused  by  the  raids  or  were  rationalizations  of  fear 
of  bombing. 

Working  Capacity.  While  absenteeism  is  looked 
upon  as  perhaps  the  most  serious  consequence  of  the 
low  morale  of  workers,  equally  important — although 
less  dramatic  and  less  apparent — is  the  lowered 
working  capacity  of  those  who  did  not  necessarily 
absent  themselves  from  work." 

The  influence  of  bombing  on  working  capacity 
was  especially  noticed  by  officials  of  the  heavily 
bombed  cities.     The  vice  mayor  of  Wakayama  said : 

'^  For  the  relation  between  work  capacity  and  morale,  see  Table  65. 
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Some  people  were  so  frightened  by  the  bombing  that 
they  could  not  work  at  all.  However,  these  were  the  ex- 
ceptions. Most  people  worried  about  the  safety  of  their 
children  and  their  families,  and  although  they  continued  to 
work,  could  not  work  efficiently. 

A  city  official  in  Sakai  observed: 

As  raids  increased,  the  fighting  spirit  decreased  because 
people  were  tired  and  frightened.  Also,  the  desire  for  peace 
increased  and  work  capacity  was  lowered. 

Japanese  -workers  were  asked,  "How  was  your 
woi'king  capacity  during  this  period  (January  1945 
to  the  end  of  the  war)  as  compared  with  other 
years?"  A  decrease  in  working  capacitj'  was  ad- 
mitted by  over  two-thirds  of  them.  While  there 
were  no  great  differences,  those  who  had  bombing 
experiences  were  more  likely  to  admit  lower  working 
capacity  than  were  those  who  had  not.  The  loss  in 
working  capacity,  it  may  be  seen,  was  especially 
more  common  among  those  who  had  been  bombed 
more  than  once. 

Table  45. — Bombing  experience  and  work  capacily 


Of  those  who  had — 

Report  their  working  capacity  ' 

Lowered 

Unchanged 

Increased 

Total 

No   bombing  experi- 
ence. 
Bombing  experience .  _ 
Once 

More  than  once.- 

Percent 

76 

80 
76 
82 

Percent 

18 

14 
17 
12 

Percent 

6 

6 
7 
6 

Percent 

100 

100 

100 
100 

The  only  really  striking  difference  is  that  between 
workers  in  the  large  heavily  bombed  cities  and  those 
of  all  other  cities — but  especially  those  in  the  lightly 
bombed  and  unbombed  cities,  as  the  tabulation 
below  shows: 

Table  46. — Bombing  slrala  and  work  capacily 


Bombing  strata 

Lowered 

Unchanged 

Increased 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large  cities,  heavily 

85 

5 

10 

100 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

Tokyo 

74 

22 

4 

100 

Sma  ler  cities,  heavily 

73 

17 

10 

100 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

^ 

Smaller  cities,  heavily 

75 

21 

4 

100 

bombed;   light  de- 

struction. 

Lightly  bombed  and 

70 

25 

5 

100 

unbombed  cities. 

Rural  communities 

79 

15 

6 

100 

Urban  evacuees 

75 

17 

8 

100 

The  reasons  people  mentioned  for  reduction  in 
their  work  capacity  were  classified  according  to 
whether  they  were  of  a  subjective  character,  such 
as:  worry,  anxiety,  dissatisfaction,  fright,  etc.,  or  of 


an  objective  nature,  such  as:  inadequate  food,  work- 
ing conditions,  transportation  difficulties,  the  pliy- 
ical  effects  of  air  raids,  etc.  These  were  further 
classified  as  to  whether  they  were  directly  due  to 
air  raids  or  to  reasons  not  immediately  ascribable  to 
the  air  attack. 

An  illustration  of  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  air 
raids,  which  in  turn  reduced  working  capacity,  is 
found  in  the  statement  of  a  worker  in  Chiba  pre- 
fecture, who  said: 

My  working  capacity  decreased  greatly.  The  frequent 
air  raids  caused  me  to  live  in  suspense.  I  always  was  ex- 
pecting them  and  was  always  preparing  to  flee  to  the  shelter 
with  my  family.  This  anxiety  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
work  efficiently. 

The  influence  of  objective  factors  is  revealed  in 
the  following  quotation  from  an  interview  with  an 
airplane  factory  employee  in  Sakai: 

I  think  my  working  capacity  went  down  about  one-half. 
Before  the  war,  I  was  able  to  work  overtime,  but  as  the  war 
went  on,  I  got  physically  tired,  especially  from  the  long 
hours  spent  in  getting  to  work.  I  had  to  leave  home,  after 
our  factory  was  evacuated  because  of  bombing,  at  6:00  a.  m. 
By  the  time  I  got  home,  it  was  6:00  p.  m.,  and  when  there 
was  an  air  raid,  it  would  be  after  9:00  p.  m.  Thus,  it  was 
awfully  troublesome  to  go  to  work.  Once  in  a  while  I  stayed 
home  to  get  food  or  work  in  my  garden.  All  these  things 
kept  me  away  from  work  and  gradually  I  lost  interest  in 
my  job. 

Reasons  for  lowered  work  capacity  of  both  a  sub- 
jective and  objective  nature,  deriving  from  the  air 
raids,  were  more  commonly  given  by  persons  with 
bombing  experience  than  by  those  who  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  with  bombing.  In  the  case  of  ob- 
jective factors,  those  with  more  than  one  bombing 
experience  are  less  likely  than  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced several  raids  to  have  given  air  reasons 
for  their  absence;  however,  this  seems  to  hold  less 
for  subjective  factors.  The  tabulation  is  shown 
below : 

Table  47. — Bombing  experience  and  reasons  for 
lowered  work  capacity  ' 


Objective 

Subjective 

Of  those  who  had — 

Air2 

Non-air 
only 

Air2 

Non-air 
only 

No  bombing  experi- 
ence. 
Bombed 

Percent 

40 

63 

58 
68 

Percent 

60 

37 
42 
32 

Percent 

47 

56 
58 
53 

Percent 

53 
44 

Once 

More  than  once_ 

42 
47 

1  Table  is  calculated  only  for  those  who  said  their  work  capacity  was 
lowered.  Thus,  the  base  (100  percent)  represents  77  percent  of  the  total 
gainfully  employed  (see  Chapter  6). 

2  The  percentages  refer  to  those  who  gave  some  reason  for  lowered 
work  capacity  directly  related  to  the  air  attack,  whether  or  not  they 
also  mentioned  some  non-air  reason. 
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The  results  by  bombing  strata  are  as  follows : 


Table  48. — Bombing  strata  and  reasons  for  lowered 

work  capacity  ' 

Objective 

Subjective 

Bombing  strata 

Air'' 

Non-air 
only 

Air2 

Non-air 
only 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Large  cities,  heavily 

66 

34 

60 

40 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

Tokyo 

68 

32 

54 

46 

Smaller  cities,  heavily 

58 

42 

49 

51 

bombed;   high   de- 

struction. 

.Smaller  cities,  heavily 

60 

40 

56 

44 

bombed;   light  de- 

struction. 

lightly  bombed  and 

52 

48 

59 

41 

unbombed  cities. 

Rural  non-evacuees--- 

42 

58 

45 

55 

Rural  evacuees 

55 

45 

63 

37 

1  Table  is  calculated  only  for  those  who  said  their  work  capacity  was 
lowered.  Thus,  the  base  (100  percent)  represents  77  percent  of  the  total 
gainfully  employed  (see  Chapter  6). 

-  The  percentages  refer  to  those  who  gave  some  reason  for  lowered 
work  capacity  directly  related  to  the  air  attack,  whether  or  not  they  also 
mentioned  some  non-air  reason. 

In  both  subjective  and  objective  reasons  for  low- 
ered work  capacity,  air  attack  reasons  (with  or 
without  other  reasons)  are  clearly  more  commonly 
given  than  just  non-air  reasons.  While  there  is  no 
clear-cut  relation  between  bombing  strata  and  sub- 
jective reasons  derived  from  air  raids  or  the  threats 
of  air  raids,  other  than  between  residents  of  bombed 
cities  and  the  rural  communities,  there  is  such  a 
relationship  for  objective  air-raid  reasons.  The 
two  most  heavily  bombed  urban  strata  had  the 
highest  proportions  (66  percent  and  68  percent  re- 
spectively) who  mentioned  air-raid  reasons  for  their 
lowered  working  capacity,  while  the  unbombed 
cities  and  the  residents  of  rural  communities  had  the 
highest  proportions  giving  non-air  reasons,  48  per- 
cent and  58  percent  respectively. 

Summary:  Bombing  Experience  and  Work  Behavior. 
It  is  clear  from  the  analysis  in  this  section  that 
bombing  not  only  increased  absenteeism  but  also 
was  a  factor  in  the  decline  in  the  working  capacity 
of  those  who  had  personally  experienced  bombing. 
Further,  the  residents  of  cities  which  experienced 
the  greatest  amovuit  of  bombing  and  the  greatest 
extent  of  bombing  destruction,  regardless  of  their 
personal  bombing  experience,  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  absentees  and  suffered  greater  reduction  in 
their  working  capacity  than  did  residents  of  the 
unbombed  and  lightly  bombed  rural  and  urban 
communities.  These  conclusions  are  important  not 
only  as  a  reflection  of  low  mora'e  but  also  because 
of  their  direct  effect  on  essential  civilian  and  war 
production. 


Summary  and  Conclusions  of  Bombing  Experience 
And  Morale. 

From  the  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter, 
bombing  experience,  as  such,  seems  to  have  had  a 
small  but  consistent  consequence  in  lowering  mo- 
rale of  Japanese  civilians.  The  major  conclusion 
of  this  report,  however,  is  that  the  effects  of  the  air 
raids  were  not  confined  to  the  specific  areas  and  peo- 
ple subject  to  attack;  furthermore,  the  effect  of  the 
air  attack  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
many  depressants  of  morale,  analyzed  more  ex- 
tensively in  Chapter  3. 

In  comparing  bombed  with  unbombed  people,  the 
following  differences  appeared,   although  in   some 
cases  their  size  was  rather  small,  and  at  the  border- 
line of  statistical  significance:  bombed  people  were 
more  likely  than  unbombed  people  to  believe  that 
suffering  was  unequal  and  that  people's  attitudes 
and  conduct  toward  each  other  became  worse  as  the 
war  continued.     They  tended  to  be  more  exten- 
sively critical  of  their  leaders'  conduct  of  the  war 
and  home  front.     They  also  were  a  bit  more  'ikely 
to  doubt  victory,  a  bit  more  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  win  and  more  likely  to  be  personally  un- 
willing to  continue  the  war,  than  were  those  who 
were  unbombed.     Further,  these  evidences  of  war- 
weariness  were  quite  closely  related  to  air-raid  ex- 
periences, as  shown  by  the  reasons  they  gave  for 
these  attitudes  and  by  their  timing.     Finally,  those 
with  personal  bombing  experience  were  more  likely 
to  say  that  they  had  absented  themselves  from  their 
work  and  for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  were  some- 
what more  likely  to  say  they  had  suffered  loss  in 
working  capacity  than  were  unbombed  people.   Air- 
raid factors  were  more  commonly  given  by  bombed 
workers  than  by  unbombed  workers  as  the  reason 
for  their  absenteeism  and  lowered  working  capacity. 
The  analysis  of  the  relation  between  bombing 
strata  and  morale  gives  essentially  the  same  results, 
in  that  residents  of  the  most  heavily  bombed  cities 
in  general  show  lower  morale  than  residents  of  un- 
bombed   and    lightly    bombed    communities.     The 
residents  of  heavily  bombed  cities  tended  more  to 
say  they  believed  that  suffering  was  unequal  and 
that  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward  each 
other  became  worse.     They  were  also  more  likely 
to  be  critical  of  their  leaders'  conduct  of  the  home 
front  and  of  the  war.     They  were  more  likely  to 
doubt  victory  and,  with  the  exception  of  Tokyo 
residents,  were  more  certain  that  Japan  could  not 
win  and  more  unwilling  personally  to  continue  the 
war  than  were  the  residents  of  the  less  bombed  com- 
munities.    Their  war-weariness   came   earlier   and 
was  due  to  air-raid  factors  to  a  greater  degree  than 
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was  true  of  the  residents  of  communities  less  sub- 
jected to  bomljing.  Likewise,  the  residents  of  the 
heavilj'  bombed  cities  were  guilty  of  greater  absen- 
teeism and  suffei'ed  greater  loss  in  working  capacity 
than  did  residents  of  unbombed  and  lightly  bombed 
communities.  The  effect  of  urban  area  raids  was 
felt  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  not  its  bombed 
citizens  alone. 

In  sum,  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  raids 
on  individual,  home,  community,  and  work  situa- 
tions brought  realization  of  lo\\ered  personal  and 
national  ability  to  carry  on  with  the  war.  Never- 
theless, a  fair  segment  of  the  population  was  char- 
acterized by  relatively  high  morale  (Chapter  3). 
The  Radiation  of  the  Effects  of  Bombing.  Despite 
the  fact  that  differences  were  found  in  nearly  all 
morale  measures  between  the  bombed  and  the  im- 
bombed,  and  between  the  residents  of  heavily 
bombed  and  lightly  or  unbombed  communities, 
some  readers  may  reasonably  ask,  "Why  were  these 
differences  not  greater  than  they  were?"  In  an- 
swering this  ciuestion,  certain  facts  are  pertinent. 

First,  it  must  be  said  that  bombing  was  not  the 
only  factor  in  depressing  the  morale  of  the  Japanese 
people.  As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  a  long 
period  of  sacrifice  had  exercised  its  influence  on  the 
Japanese  people  even  before  the  air  attacks.  Mili- 
tary defeats  before  and  during  the  bombing  were 
likewise  depressing  morale.  While  bombing  prob 
ably  precipitated  the  downward  surge  of  morale,  it 
did  not  alone  cause  it. 

Second,  and  very  important,  the  influence  of 
bombing  was  by  no  means  confined  to  actual  or  po- 
tential target  areas,  and  therefore  had  a  general 
rather  than  a  differential  effect  on  morale.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  principal  targets  were  the  66  cities 
subjected  to  lu'ban  ai'ea  attacks,  few  Japanese  lacked 
contact  with  the  air  raids.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
tensive attack  against  a  nation  small  in  geographic 
area,  with  American  planes  criss-crossing  the  sky  as 
they  went  their  unchallenged  way  to  their  targets, 
meant  that  even  the  most  isolated  Japanese  fre- 
((uently  saw  the  American  B-29s  in  the  sky.  This 
alone,  especially  since  there  appeared  to  be  no  op- 
position, must  have  had  a  great  psychological  im- 
pact upon  an  island  people  who  had  been  told  by 
their  leaders,  and  were  indeed  at  one  time  convinced, 
that  their  land  was  invulnerable  to  invasion  from 
sea  or  sky.  Here  was  evidence  of  the  feared  Ameri- 
can material  might,  against  which  no  "spirit"  could 
prevail. 

Further,  57  percent  of  even  the  native  rural  popu- 
lation had  experienced  air  raids  and  alerts,  and  about 


one-sixth  said  they  had  actually  been  bombed.'" 
Indeed,  as  other  chapters  show,  rural  people  a.scribed 
loss  of  confidence  in  victory  and  depressed  work 
capacity  to  the  air.  attack  almost  as  often  as  did 
urban  people.  The  differences  were  frequently  not 
significant  enough  to  segregate  rural  people,  in  the 
tables. 

Those  of  the  more  than  8,500,000  people  who  left 
the  heavily  bombed  cities  went  to  live  with  their 
friends  and  lelatives  in  rural  and  other  urban  areas 
scattered  throughout  Japan,  and  told  of  the  terri- 
ble destruction  caused  by  bombing.  Often  their 
experiences,  admittedly  bad,  were  exaggerated  in 
the  telling.  All  of  this  led  to  widespread  rumors 
about  bombing,  over  which  little  control  could  be 
exercised  by  the  police  and  government  officials. 
These  rumors  reached  the  ears  of  almost  everyone 
in  Japan. '9  ™ 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  American  attack  seemed 
to  be  proceeding  in  a  descending  order  from  large 
cities  to  smaller  cities  must  have  given  reason  to 
people  in  smaller  cities,  and  even  villages,  to  feel 
that  their  turn  would  come — and  soon.^'  This  feel- 
ing was  further  exaggerated  by  the  tactic  of  drop- 
ping leaflets,  warning  the  residents  of  various  com- 
munities that  they  m'ght  be  included  in  the  next 
series  of  attacks. 

While  the  Japanese  government  succeeded  in 
blacking  most  of  the  early  propaganda  directed  at 
the  Japanese  people,   they  failed  to  prevent  the 

'8  The  air-raid  warning  syjstem  alerted  tiie  entire  ken  (prefecture), 
when  any  planes  came  within  the  prefectural  net.  Two  out  of  five  rural 
people  said  that  the  cessation  of  air  raids  and  their  threat  was  a  reason 
for  their  post-war  satisfaction. 

"  See  Chapter  7. 

20  Although  evacuees  were  key  people  in  spreading  rumors  of  the  effects 
of  bombing,  of  the  failure  of  active  and  passive  air-raid  defenses,  and 
such,  they  were  not  the  sole  rumor-mongers.  Official  reports  complained 
of  widespread  rumor  deriving  from  travelers  bombed  on  their  trips,  ob- 
servers who  saw  wreckage,  and  from  conclusions  drawn  from  interrupted 
communications. 

These  oflicial  sources  also  blame  government  information  policy  for 
the  rise  of  rumors  and  exaggeration.  For  example,  the  Domei  survey  of 
10  April  1945  said  in  Part: 

"As  has  been  previously  stated,  since  there  has  been  a  failure  to  maKe 
positive  statements  of  facts  concerning  air  raid  damages,  it  is  quite  natural 
for  the  people  to  fail  to  get  the  true  facts.  They  have  no  choice  but  to 
believe  rumors,  and  not  only  that,  it  also  gives  rise  to  the  tendency  to 
conjecture  concerning  the  damage  in  exaggerated  proportions." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  unbombed  rural  and  remote  urban  places, 
having  least  access  to  the  facts,  were  the  sites  of  the  greatest  coloring  and 
exaggeration. 

Finally,  the  more-or-less  true  tale  of  the  air  attacks  had  to  be  pub- 
lished.   As  a  senior  official  of  the  Cabinet  Board  of  Information  said: 

"The  newspapers  carried  stories  and  news  of  the  bombings,  which  were 
so  widely  experienced  and  known  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
government's  hiding  the  facts." 

21  The  head  man  of  Nagakubofuru  machi,  a  small  mountain  town  acci- 
dentally bombed  said: 

"Our  small  town  of  about  3,000  people  is  located  in  the  mountains; 
thus  we  never  expected  to  be  bombed.  When  we  were  bombed,  we  all  ■ 
thought — if  w^c  are  bombed  even  in  a  small  mountain  place,  the  war  must 
certainly  be  lost."  ~ 
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Premier  Suzuki:    "'However,  it  is  most  regrettable  to  observe  that  frequently,  since  the  enemy  began  huge  air  raids  not  so  long 
ago,  there  have  been  factories  whose  attendance  rate  has  dropped." 


American  propaganda  of  the  deed,  B-29s  flew  over 
Japan  unmolested,  destroying  military  objectives, 
burning  out  cities,  making  people  homeless,  killing 
and  injuring  thousands,  and  forcing  millions  to  flee 
cities.  This  propaganda  could  not  be  counter- 
manded. Its  influence  on  morale  was  widespread. 
In  a  sense,  the  psychological  and  social  effects  were 
almost  as  if  all  Japan  had  been  carpeted  with  bombs, 
rather  than  specific  target  areas. 
Does  Bombing  Raise  Moralel  Since  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  one  question  about  the  morale  effects  of 
bombing  has  perennially  arisen:  "Does  bombing 
raise  morale?"  Sometimes  it  is  phrased:  "Are  there 
any  special  conditions  under  which  bombing  will 
raise  morale?"  On  the  surface  of  things,  since  cer- 
tain aspects  of  morale  in  Tokyo  and  the  atomic- 
bombed  areas  (as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  8)  held  up 
better  than  in  other  less  drastically  bombed  regions, 
it  might  appear  that  morale  in  Tokyo,  Hiroshima, 
and  Nagasaki  was  bolstered  bj^  bombing. 

The  conclusion  of  Morale  Division  studies,  how- 
ever, is  that  bombinggenerally  does  not  raise  morale 
— just  the  contrary;  and  if  there  are  special  circum- 


stances under  which  morale  may  be  raised  by  bomb- 
ing, they  are  very  special  indeed. 

The  Morale  Division  report  on  Germany  went 
into  the  available  evidence  on  British  morale  under 
bomljing,  and  concluded  that  its  alleged  rise  was 
more  propaganda  than  fact.^^  The  German  study 
also  found  that  morale  seemed  to  fall  less  under 
very  severe  than  under  more  moderate  attacks. 
The  explanation  offered  was  that  apathy  and  imme- 
diate personal  concerns  were  so  great  in  the  ex- 
tremely heavily  bombed  cities  of  Germany,  that 
low  morale  did  not  express  itself  in  over-all  national 
and  antiwar  disaffection.  The  possibility  was  also 
rai.sed  that  it  took  something  of  a  die-hard  attitude 
to  remain  in  the  ruins  of  an  almost  wiped-out  city. 

From  the  evidence  of  this  report  on  Japan,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  bombing  in  any  instance  raised  the 
morale  of  civilians.--'  The  residents  of  the  most 
heavily    bombed    large    cities,    furthermore,    were 

--  See  USSBS,  Morale  Division.  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on 
German  Morale. 

23  The  possible  exception  is  the  Dooliltle  raid.  It  caused  no  extensive 
damage  and  appeared  as  an  isolated  event,  not  as  part  of  a  sustained  air 
attack;  the  possibihty  of  retaliation  existed.  As  a  result,  some  Japanese 
observers  felt  that  it  raised  morale. 
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The  conflict  of  loyalties  to  home  and  work  bench  were  created  by  circumstances  bej'ond  the  individual  worker's  control,  and 
they  must  have  been  solved  by  many  in  terms  of  which  appeared  to  them  the  greater  immediate  crisis. 


shown  to  be  consistently  lower  than  any  other  group 
on  practically  every  indicator  of  morale  employed. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  residents  of  heavily  bombed 
and  heavily  damaged  srhaller  cities.^* 

While  it  is  true  that  those  who  remained  to  be 
interviewed  in  Tokyo  were  less  likely  to  admit  that 
they  had  reached  a  point  where  they  felt  they  could- 

-^  Differences  between  the  morale  effects  in  tlie  most  lieavily  bombed 
German  and  Japanese  cities  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  associated 
witli  the  differences  in  the  air  attack.  For  example,  the  maximum  tonnage 
of  bombs  dropped  on  a  German  city  was  four  to  five  times  the  maximum 
dropped  on  Tokyo,  the  most  heavily  bombed  Japanese  city.  Futhermore, 
the  principal  type  of  attack  in  Japan  was  the  night  urban  area  incend- 
iary attack,  concentrated  in  relatively  few  raids  per  city,  compared  with 
the  primarily  high  explosive  German  attack.  The  whole  span  of  the  air 
attack  -was  shorter  in  Japan  than  in  Germany.  The  chances  of  selective 
evacuation  were  greater,  thus,  in  the  heavily-attacked  German  cities.  It 
is  also  believed  that  the  geography  of  Japan,  and  its  more  limited  re- 
cuperative resources,  caused  wider  radiation  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
morale  effects  of  bombine. 


n't  go  on  with  the  war,  or  were  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  win,  still,  the  great  majority  of  even  these 
"die-hards"  had  reached  these  points.  On  other 
components  of  morale,  these  people  behaved  in  the 
expected  fashion. 

Thus,  it  must  be  concluded  from  the  available 
evidence,  that  bombing,  as  part  of  an  air  attack  or 
an  air  war,  does  not  raise  civilian  morale.  It  may 
have  less  of  a  depressant  effect  in  the  remains  of 
some  communities  than  of  others,  but  even  this  can 
largely  be  accounted  for  by  selective  evacuation. 
In  Japan,  at  any  rate,  neither  interviews  with  a 
civilian  cross  section,  documentary  sources,  nor  in- 
terrogations with  informed  persons,  gave  evidence 
that  bombing  raised  morale,  in  either  bombed  or 
unbombed  places. 
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Chapter  6 
MORALE  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE 


Among  the  leading  original  purposes  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  Japan  were  the  destruction  of  its  war  produc- 
tion process  and  end-products.  Even  though  later 
targets  were  considerably  broader  in  scope,  they 
still  included  the  will  and  capacity  of  the  Japanese 
to  produce  the  weapons  and  food  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  aerial  bombardment  on  the  morale  and 
work  behavior  of  the  labor  force' 

This  chapter  consequently  will  be  devoted  to 
three  topics: 

1.  The  morale  of  the  labor  force,  and  its  relation 
to  bombing. 

2.  Absenteeism  among  the  labor-force — used  as  a 
measiu'e  of  work  behavior — and  its  relations  to 
Ijombing  and  morale. - 

3.  The  working  capacity  of  the  labor  force — used 
as  a  second  measiu-e  of  work  behavior — and  its  re- 
lations to  bombing  and  morale.^ 

In  each  case  data  will  be  presented  for  broad  oc- 
cupational and  industry  segments  of  the  labor  force. 
Thus,  even  when  absolute  levels  of  performance  and 
prewar  or  pre-bombing  base  lines  are  not  available, 
the  relative  performance  of  such  groups  during  the 
war  can  be  known. ^ 

Labor  Conditions.  The  Japanese  labor  force  worked 
under  stringent  government  controls.  The  general 
mobilization  law  of  1938  (revised  in  1941  and  1945) 
stated  in  its  preamble  that: 

National  general  mobilization,  as  mentioned  in  this  law, 
means  control  and  employment  of  manpower  and  material 

1  The  "labor  force"  as  used  here  refers  to  those  who  worked  for  a  living, 
who  received  earnings  as  employees,  professional  fees,  or  profits  as  active 
employers.  It  does  not  include  those  who  were  exclusively  housewives, 
students,  retired,  or  unemployables. 

-  The  term  "absenteeism"  as  used  in  this  report  is  not  defined  strictlj'  as 
"wilful  absence  from  work  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  tools,  ma- 
terials and  transportation  to  the  place  of  work  are  available."  Rather, 
as  used  here,  the  term  means  simply  "absence  from  work  on  working 
days." 

3  "Working  capacity"  as  used  here  is  defined  by  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion: "How  was  your  working  capacity  during  this  period  (January- 
August  1945)  as  compared  with  other  years?"  The  response  indicate  a 
self-evaluation  of  personal  ability  to  work. 

^  The  basic  material  for  the  analysis  has  been  taken  from  the  interview 
answers  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  morale  of  the  labor  force  will  be 
judged  with  reference  to  the  Morale  Index  and  some  of  its  constituent  items 
previously  described  in  the  report  (Appendix  K).  Asbenteeism  and  work 
capacity  will  be  analyzed  from  the  questions,  "How  many  working  days 
were  you  absent  from  your  work  during  this  period  (January  1945  to  the 
end  of  the  war)?"  "Wliat  prevented  you  from  going  to  work  on  those 
days?"  "How  was  your  working  capacity  during  this  period  as  compared 
with  other  years?"  and  "How  were  your  working  conditions  during  this 
period?"  Occupation  and  economic  activity  represent  the  respondents' 
major  employment  during  the  war.  These  data  will  be  supplemented  and 
illustrated  by  relevant  items  from  offici.al  documents,  statements  of  leaders, 
and  plant  records. 
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resources  for  the  highest  and  most  efficient  development  of 
the  total  power  of  the  state  in  time  of  war  (including  as 
hereinafter  understood,  an  incident  similar  to  war),  to  the 
end  of  achievement  of  defense  objectives. 

The  law  gave  the  government  power  to: 

1 .  Conscript  workers  provided  there  was  no  inter- 
ference with  military  conscription  (Article  IV); 

2.  Regulate  the  use,  employment,  or  dismissal  of 
workers  and  their  wages  and  working  conditions 
(Article  VI); 

3.  Prevent  or  settle  labor  disputes  (Article  VII); 

4.  Request  reports  concerning  the  occupational 
ability  and  experience  of  the  general  population 
(Article  XXI) ;  and 

5.  Order  the  compulsory  training  of  technicians 
in  factories,  training  institutes,  or  schools  (Article 
XXII). 

On  1  July  1938,  the  government  began  national- 
izing all  local  public  and  private  employment  offices, 
and  guided  \\orkers  into  preferred  industries.  In 
December  1941,  the  government  was  authorized 
(through  the  Welfare  Ministry)  to  conscript  all  male 
registrants,  17  to  40,  and  unmarried  women,  18  to 
25,  for  work  in  any  factory. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1938,  students  were 
mobilized  on  a  part-time  basis  and  were  allowed  to 
work  a  maximum  of  30  school  days.  In  March 
1945,  all  primary  school  graduates  and  high  school 
students  were  conscripted  for  full-time  work. 

Through  Article  VII  of  the  mobilization  law,  the 
government  abolished  all  independent  labor  unions. 
In  its  stead  the  government  encouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  factory  associations  under  the  Industry 
Patriotic  Society.  In  1941  this  society  had  a  mem- 
bership of  5.29  million  in  78,146  companies.  Dur- 
ing the  war  practically  every  worker  belonged  to 
one  kind  of  government-sponsored  union  or  another. 

Early  in  the  war,  when  Japanese  military  forces 
were  winning  on  all  battle  fronts,  there  was  little 
overt  display  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  working 
population  toward  the  government's  sweeping  mo- 
bilization laws.  However,  as  the  war  became  un- 
favorable for  Japan,  there  developed  much  inward 
hostility  among  the  workers  in  general.  As  a  prom- 
inent Japanese  labor  leader  pointed  out: 

The  moment  a  man  would  grumble  or  obviously  slacken, 
the  Kempei  would  take  him  away  and  subject  him  either  to 
severe  questioning  or  actual  punishment  on  the  spot.  There 
were  many  Kempei  in  the  factories  disguised  as  laborers, 
who  worked  right  with  the  working  men.    These  were  really 
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government-paid  industrial  spies.  Naturally,  your  factory 
worker  hated  this  very  much.  Really,  the  Kempei  exercised 
a  very  strong  control,  and  this  control  was  exercised  by 
brute  force.  Naturally,  your  working  man  was  afraid  to 
talk  about  his  conditions  or  hopes. 

Statements  by  managerial  personnel  confirm  these 
conditions.  In  an  intervicAv,  the  dii'ector  of  the  In- 
dustrial Bank  of  Japan  stated: 

As  a  result  of  the  oppressive  measures  taken  by  the  Army 
through  the  gendarmerie  (Kempei),  many  of  the  people 
actually  considered  the  Army  an  enemy  of  the  people.  The 
Army  violated  individual  rights  of  the  people  by  forcibly 
putting  them  to  work  on  various  labor  projects,  from  chop- 
ping down  trees  to  digging  caves. 

(There  were  no  exemptions  in  the  enforced-labor 
policy  of  the  Army.  The  respondent,  who  is  a  di- 
rector of  one  of  Japan's  leading  banks,  was  drafted 
for  three  days  to  dig  a  cave.  He  received  compen- 
sation of  1.60  yen  per  day.) 

Moreover,  despite  total  mobilization  of  the  na- 
tion's labor  force,  there  was  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  utilizing  the  manpower  available  in  the 
most  efficient  way.^  Such  practices  as  labor  hoard- 
ing and  "pirating"  by  companies,  paying  "black- 
market"  wages  to  entice  workers,  absenteeism  a- 
mong  workers,,  and  production  "blocking"  by  dis- 
gruntled \\orkers  prevailed.  Labor  management 
disputes  were  never  eliminated.  Intraplant  con- 
flicts between  conscriptees  and  old  workers  existed, 
and  many  war  workers  resented  being  forcibly  re- 
moved from  trade  and  service  occupations  or  light 
consumer  industry  jobs.  Furthermore,  in  most 
instances,  wages  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  real 
cost  of  living  in  a  black  market  economy.  In  Janu- 
ary 1945,  the  cabinet  debated  "an  emergency  meas- 
ure to  increase  production  through  spiritual  power." 
Industrial  leaders  asked  for  measures  "to  boost  the 
spirit  of  those  engaged  in  labor  services  to  defend 
their  places  to  the  last  under  an  air  raid."  It  is  in 
this  setting  that  we  must  ask  our  ciuestions  concern- 
ing the  role  of  bombing  on  the  productive  capacities 
and  performance  of  the  Japanese  workers. 

The  Morale  of  the  Labor  Force 

The  morale  of  the  Japanese  workers,  i.  e.,  their 
willingness  and  capacity  to  produce  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  continue  war  participation,  is 
a  complex  problem.  As  pointed  out  in  previous 
chapters,  it  was  the  subject  of  attack  from  many 
sides :  from  direct  bombing,  from  the  submarine  and 
air  campaigns   against  the   shipping  lines  to  the 


south,  from  military  reverses,  and  from  the  increas- 
ingly heavy  impact  of  home  front  problems. 

This  section  will  be  concerned  first  with  the  over- 
all effect  of  these  factors  on  the  morale  of  various 
segments  of  the  labor  force,  and  secondly,  with  an 
attempt  to  isolate  the  effects  of  bombing.' 
Relative  Morale  of  Various  Parts  of  the  Labor  Force. 
It  would  appear  that  the  intelligentsia  (profession- 
als, proprietors,  managers,  and  officials)  had  the 
lowest  level  of  morale,  that  the  manual  workers  and 
farmers  were  the  middle  morale  groups,  and  that  the 
white-collar  workers  (clerical,  sales,  and  service), 
together  with  the  non-workers  (housewives,  stu- 
dents, retired,  unemployed,  etc.),  had  the  highest 
relative  morale  (Table  49).  Reasons  for  this  will 
later  be  adduced,  but  it  is  important  here  to  note 
that  it  was  the  supervisory  segments  of  the  labor 
force  that  had  the  lowest  morale.  On  10  April  1945, 
a  Domei  News  Agency  summary  of  national  morale 
said: 

There  are,  of  course,  some  provincial  people  in  whom  the 
hatred  of  the  enemy  is  blazing  and  whose  morale  is  high. 
Most  of  such  persons  are  found  among  the  lower  clashes. 
The  people  of  the  higher  classes,  however,  such  as  the  cap- 
italists, regional  officials,  intellectuals,  and  businessmen,  are 
not  stirred  nor  are  they  filled  with  hostility  toward  the  foe. 
Rather  they  are  oppressed  by  pesi-imism. 

T.\BLE  49. — Morale  hi/  ocriijxitinn 


Occupation' 

Relatively- 
higher  morale 

Relatively 
lower  morale 

Intelligentsia 

PerceiU 

40 
45 
46 
51 
53 

PerceiU 

60 

Manual  workers 

55 
54 

White-collar 

49 

47 

1  "Inte  lligentsia  "  represents  professionals,  semi-professionals,  and  pro- 
prietors, managers,  and  officials.  The  term  "intelligentsia"  is  used  in 
conformity  with  Japanese  practice.  "Mamial  wcrkers"  represents  skilled 
semi-sk  illed  and  unskilled  workers.  "White-collar"  represents  clerical, 
sa  les,  and  service  workers.  "Farmers"  represents  farm  owners,  tenants, 
and  farm  laborers.  "Non-workers"  represents  housewives,  students, 
retired,  unemployed,  and  unemployables. 

2  Pleasure  used  in  the  Morale  Index  (Appendix  K).  Each  of  the  two 
Morale  Index  groups  in  the  table  represents  approximately  one-ha  If  of 
the  sample,  ranged  in  order  of  Morale  Index  scores. 

Less  variation  is  found  if  the  interviews  are 
grouped  according  to  the  economic  activities  by 
which  the  respondents  were  employed.  Those  en- 
gaged in  war  industry,  non-war  industry,  and  agri- 
culture had  the  lowest  morale.     Those  in  the  service 


5  For  more  details  with  reference  to  manpower  policy  and  problems,  see 
the  report  of  the  Manpower,  Food,  and  Civilian  Supply  Division,  USSBS. 


I*  It  should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  Morale  Index,  which 
provides  much  of  the  evidence  for  this  section,  is  a  measure  of  relative 
morale  and  probably  represents  the  situation  as  it  existed  toward  the 
end  of  the  war.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  such  questions  as  which  segments 
of  the  labor  force  had  the  lowest  or  highest  morale  in  relation  to  the  others 
at  that  time.  However,  some  inferences  concerning  the  level  of  morale 
and  its  course  during  the  war  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  "doubts  of 
victory"  and  "certainty  of  defeat"  questions;  other  such  information  is 
available  in  the  opinions  of  officials,  of  other  leaders,  and  in  documents. 
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activities  appear  to  liave  had  slightly  higlier  morale, 
and  the  "no  industry"  group  had  the  highest  rela- 
tive morale.' 

These  results  for  occupations  and  activities  are, 
of  course,  not  independent  of  each  other.  The 
"non-worker"  and  "no-industry"  categories  include 
almost  the  same  population,  overlapping  99  per- 
cent. "Farmer"  and  "agriculture"  overlap  98  per- 
cent. "War  industry"  and  "non-war  industry"  are 
74  percent  and  70  percent  "manual  workers,"  re- 
spectively, and  the  "ser^'ice  activities"  are  45  per- 
cent "white-collar." 

On  the  basis  of  these  occupational  concentrations 
and  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  morale  level  of 
each  occupation  group  (Table  49),  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  the  above  morale  levels  of  activities  occur 
as  they  do.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  people 
in  war  industry  were  not  of  better  morale  than  those 
in  other  economic  activities. 

What  factors  can  be  adduced  to  account  for  the 
morale  difference  among  occupations?  A  factor 
highly  correlated  with  these  occupational  differences 
is  the  age-sex  composition  of  occupation  groups. 
Women  of  all  ages  have  higher  morale  than  the  men, 
and  within  each  sex  the  young  generally  ha\'e  high- 
er morale  than  the  old  (Appendix  R).  This  is  veri- 
fied in  various  special  interviews  and  reports.  The 
head  o'.'  the  Women's  Association  in  G'.fu  city  stated. 
in  regard  to  changes  in  women's  morale  during  the 
\\ar : 

There  was  no  change  in  their  determination  to  carry  on, 
no  matter  what  hardships  they  might  bear.  Even  air  raids 
did  not  seem  to  affect  their  determination  to  carry  through 
to  the  end. 

With  respect  to  age,  for  example,  the  chief  of  police 
of  a  small  town  stated: 

After  the  starting  of  air  raids,  despite  the  fact  that  young 
students  were  unaccustomed  to  their  work,  they  defended 
with  their  very  lives  their  workplaces.  Experienced  workers, 
who  form  the  neucleus  of  production,  became  absentees  one 
after  the  other,  especially  using  as  an  excuse  the  di.sruption 
of  traffic  facilities  by  air  raids. 

Now,  women — particularly  yoiuig  women — make 
up  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  white-collar  occu- 
pational group  than  of  any  other  occupation  group 
(excluding  the  non-workers).  The  non-worker 
group  has  the  next  most  favorab'e  sex-age  compo- 


">  "War  industry"  represents  war  manufacturing  (aircraft,  ships,  ammuni- 
tion, etc).  "Non-war  industry"  represents  non-war  manufacturing  (text- 
iles, canning,  etc),  construction,  transportation  and  communication,  and 
mining.  "Service  activity"  represents  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  go^'- 
ornment  and  service  activities  (medical  services,  shoe  repairing,  etc.), 
and  amusements.  "Agriculture"  also  includes  forestry  and  fishing.  "No 
industry"  represents  houseviews,  students,  retired,  unemployed,  anfl  un- 
employables. 


sition  for  morale,  followed  by  the  manual  workc 
and  the  fai-mers,  and  finally  by  the  intelligentsia. 

This  coi'relation  between  the  morale  and  age-sex 
composition  of  occupational  groups  leads  to  the 
further  question  of  why  morale  is  so  highly  corre- 
lated with  age  and  sex.  Factors  of  possible  worth 
here  are  the  long  years  of  «'orking  under  pressiu'c 
that  the  males  had  endured,  particularly  the  males 
over  30;  the  greater  status  involvement  of  males  of 
all  ages  in  victory  or  defeat,  and  their  greater  edu- 
cational le\'el;  the  greater  family  responsibility  and 
\\'orry  shouldered  by  the  older  people;  the  greater 
vigor  and  more  recent  school  indoctrination  of  the 
young  people;  and  the  traditional  training  of  the 
women  in  Japanese  society.  On  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional siu-\'ey  of  morale,  Domei  stated  on  25  April 
1945: 

Among  those  who  are  toughenetl  through  these  adversities 
are  the  few  who  are  primarily  strong  and  those  young  people 
who  are  both  physically  and  metally  fit  and  are  burning 
with  the  spirit  of  constructiveness. 

A  prominent  Japanese  labor  leader  said: 

The  government  brought  in  many  factory  workers  from 
the  farms  and  many  yoimgsters  from  schools  and  elsewhere, 
who  were  tilled  with  the  "spirit  of  war."  These  believed  the 
government  propaganda  line.  I  believe  I  can  say  truth- 
fully that  the  old  laborers,  those  we  usualh'  think  of  as 
members  of  the  laboring  class,  thought  the  government 
propaganda  was  foolish. 

The  director  of  an  aircraft  corporat'on  at  Kawasaki 
said: 

The  women  were  better  in  respect  to  morale  than  men 
because  more  of  them  were  young  and  were  not  so  bound 
with  responsibility  toward  a  home  and  a  family. 

Howe\er,  the  age-s'ex  composition  of  occupational 
groups  is  not  the  only  factor  of  use  in  explaining  oc- 
cupational morale  differences.  The  intelligentsia 
had  access  to  more  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  of  American  strength,  and  this,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  was  a  factor  in  lowering  their  morale. 
For  example,  a  corporation  lawyer  stated  in  an 
interview : 

People  who  were  able  to  think  fairly  clearly  did  not  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  leaders.  For  example,  the 
changes  of  the  diet  and  changes  in  the  high  command 
(Navy  and  Army)  were  such  as  to  make  people  believe  that 
the  war  was  not  going  as  .satisfactorily  as  reported.  The 
farmers  had  no  way  of  getting  any  idea  of  what  was  going 
on,  except  through  the  local  authorities,  and  therefore,  were 
influenced  wholly  by  the  government.  They  were  given  a 
very  rosy  picture,  and  were  satisfied  to  carry  on  as  before. 
To  the  average  person,  however,  it  was  fairly  obvious  that 
the  trouble  of  securing  cabinets,  consular  changes,  high 
command  changes,  all  meant  things  were  not  going  too 
well  .  .  . 
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Morale  Shifts  and  the  Contribution  of  Air  Factors. 
The  Morale  Index,  as  was  stated  earlier,  provides 
no  basis  for  estimating  morale  shifts  or  their  causes. 
But  "confidence  in  victory"  is  an  indicator  of  mo- 
rale, and  two  questions  on  confidence  were  asked 
the  Japanese:  "As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever 
begin  to  have  doubts  that  Japan  would  win?"  and 
"When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan  could 
not  attain  sure  victory?"  These  may  be  used  to 
infer  the  time  and  the  cause  of  morale  shifts  in  the 
various  occupation  and  industry  groups. 

The  times  when  the  persons  in  each  occupation 
and  industry  group  first  began  to  doubt  a  Japanese 
victory  were  analyzed.  More  than  50  percent  of 
each  occupation  group  already  doubted  victory  be- 
tween April  and  June  1945,  but  the  intelligentsia 
had  the  largest  block  of  early  doubters,  and  main- 
tained the  highest  proportion  of  doubters  to  the 
end.* 

In  an  interview,  an  executive  of  a  ball-bearing 
factory  stated: 

I  have  talked  to  many  newspaper  reporter.s  and  they  told 
me  victory  was  impossible.  I  doubted  our  victory  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Guadalcanal.  I  thought  the  idea  that 
we  could  win  the  war  was  wrong  from  the  beginning. 

The  manual  workers  were  the  next  earliest  doubt- 
ers and  reached  the  level  of  the  intelligentsia  some- 
time arovmd  April  1945.  More  of  the  white-collar 
workers  doubted  than  the  farmers  or  non-workers 
but  they  never  reached  the  intelligentsia  or  manual 
workers  in  extent.  Thus  the  primarily  urban  oc- 
cupations doubted  earlier  and  reached  a  greater 
proportion  of  doubters  than  the  farmers  or  non- 
workers. 

All  activity  groups  likewise  had  over  50  percent 
of  their  members  doubting  victory  by  April-June 
1945.  Nonwar  industry  appears  to  have  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  early  doubters  and  had  the 
greatest  proportion  of  doubters  till  the  end.  War 
industry  and  the  service  activities  were  next  most 
affected,  the  former  finally  reaching  the  level  of 
nonwar  industry  by  the  end  of  the  war.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  nonindustry  group  had  proportionately 
the  least  doubters  at  all  times  after  July  1944. 

The  two  major  reasons  given  for  the  doubts  by 
those  who  held  them  are  as  follows: 


Table  50.- 


-Main  reasons  for  doubting  Japanese 
victory  ' 


Air 

Military 

Never 

raids 

losses 

doubted 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Occupation: 

Intelligentsia 

32 

41 

5 

Manual  workers 

38 

34 

9 

White  collar 

35 

25 

13 

Farmers 

32 

23 

12 

Nonworkers 

33 

25 

13 

Activities: 

War  industry 

37 

33 

8 

Nonwar  industry.  ._ 

33 

41 

9 

Service  activities 

35 

34 

11 

Agriculture 

33 

24 

11 

No  industry 

33 

25 

10 

1  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  or  more  because  only  tlie  two  reasons 
most  frequently  cited  by  respondents,  and  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  said  they  never  doubted  victorj'  are  included  in  tlie  table. 

The  intelligentsia  had  the  smallest  proportion  who 
had  not  reached  the  doubt  stage  by  the  end  of  the 
war  and  is  the  only  group  that  stressed  "military 
losses"  more  than  "air  raids"  and  their  effects.  In 
general,  as  a  previous  chapter  has  indicated,  those 
who  were  most  aware  of  the  military  situation  be- 
came the  earliest  doubters,  the  other  groups  appear 
to  be  approximately  alike  in  the  matter  of  "never 
doubting."^ 

Activities  show  the  same  differences  in  doubt  pat- 
tern as  do  occupational  groups.  Military  reasons 
are  the  chief  determiners  of  doubt  for  the  nonwar 
industry  group,  and  much  the  least  important  for 
agriculture  and  the  non-industry  group.  Both 
types  of  reasons  shared  about  equally  for  war  indus- 
try and  the  service  activities. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data  one  can  say  that  air 
reasons  were  specifically  referred  to  in  a  greater  part 
of  the  cases  as  the  determiners  of  doubt,  a  higher 
percentage  than  references  to  military  losses  except 
for  those  with  most  access  to  information  and  wider 
outlook,  who  grasped  the  war  situation  earliest, 
and  therefore  began  to  doubt.  The  important  thing 
is  that  these  people  tended  to  be  among  the  key  peo- 
ple in  Japanese  production  and  social  organization. 

The  times  when  persons  of  various  occupation 
and  industry  groups  first  felt  certain  that  victory 
over  America  could  not  be  attained  were  as  follows : 


9  For  finer  occupational  analysis  of  those  who  said  they  never  doubted, 
see  Table  53. 


8  For  example,  by  June  1944,  twice  as  many  of  the  intelligentsia  were 
doubters  as  compared  with  any  other  occupational  group. 
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TabIjK  51. —  ll7ie/( 

Japanese  hei 

ante  certain 

Jupati 

"oaliln'l  win 

The  foUowin 

g  percentage  o 

persons  felt 

certain  than  Japan  could  not  win — i 

By  March 

By  June 

By  AuKust 

1945 

1945 

1945 

PpTcent 

Percent 

Percent 

Of  those  in  the  ocoupa- 

tions  below: 

Intelligentsia 

26 

60 

78 

Manual  workers 

21 

47 

68 

White  collar 

18 

47 

67 

Farmers 

20 

46 

69 

Non  workers 

16 

40 

62 

Of       those       in       the 

economic      activities 

below: 

War  industry 

21 

54 

75 

Nonwar  industry 

23 

43 

68 

Service  activities.  _  _ 

23 

51 

67 

Agriculture 

20 

47 

39 

No  industry 

16 

■10 

•33 

1  The  figures  for  each  date  represent  those  who  had  become  certain 
that  Japan  couldn't  win  by  that  time.  Thus,  the  26  percent  of  the  in- 
telligentsia certain  by  March  are  also  included  in  the  60  percent  certain 
by  June.     Hence,  34  percent  grew  certain  in  the  interim. 

As  expected,  the  intelligentsia  sensed  defeat  earli- 
est and  apparently  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
believers  that  Japan  could  not  win.  Among  ac- 
tivities, war  industry  held  the  same  place.  The 
other  groups  of  workers  and  activities  appear  to 
have  lost  their  faith  in  victory  at  about  the  same 
rate,  on!y  the  non-worker  group  lagging  behind. 
The  three  main  reasons  for  this  defeatism  are  given 
below : 


Table  52.- 


-Main  reasons  for  believing  Japan 
could  not  win  ' 


Occupations: 

Intelligentsia 

Manual  workers. 

White  collar 

Farmers 

Non  workers 

Activities: 

War  industry 

Nonwar  industry. 
Service  activities. 

Agriculture 

No  industry 


Air 

.\tomic 

Militarv 

raids 

bomb 

losses 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

30 

9 

32 

36 

9 

22 

31 

10 

19 

33 

8 

21 

29 

11 

17 

36 

11 

24 

32 

8 

21 

30 

9 

23 

34 

9 

21 

28 

12 

17 

Xe\'er 

certain 

Japan 

could  not 

win 


22 
26 
32 
20 
31 

25 
30 

27 
20 
31 


'  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  or  more  because  only  the  three  reasons 
most  frequently  cited  by  respondents,  and  the  precentage  of  respondents 
who  said  they  were  never  certain  that  victory  was  impossible  are  includeri 
in  the  table. 

By  comparing  the  reasons  for  belief  that  Japan 
couldn't  win  (Table  52)  with  the  reasons  for  doubts 
of  victory  (Table  50),  it  is  seen  that  air  activity 
bulks  relatively  larger  in  the  thinking  of  the  believ- 
ers that  victory  was  impossible  than  in  that  of  the 


doubters;  military  defeats  are  less  frequently  men- 
tioned. This  is  true  of  "air  raids"  alone,  and  when 
"atomic  bomb"  is  added,  air  factors  are  as  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  those  certain  of  defeat  as  almost  all 
other  reasons  combined.  Among  manual  and  white- 
collar  workers  and  for  war  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
preponderance  of  air  reasons  is  very  evident.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  implications  of  the  atom- 
ic bomb  seemed  no  more  apparent  to  the  intelligent- 
sia than  to  others  less  educated  and  less  privileged, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  air  attack  made  itself 
felt,  even  among  farmers. 

A  national  security  report,  dated  August  1945, 
makes  this  statement  concerning  the  trend  of  labor 
morale: 

The  transition  in  the  labor  situation  accompanying  the 
increasing  intensity  of  air  raids  can  be  divided  into  periods 
according  to  changes  in  conditions  and  the  scale  of  the 
enemy  air  attacks.  The  first  period  was  from  November 
1944  to  February  1945.  The  enemy  air  attacks  had  not 
yet  reached  their  true  continuous  state.  Therefore,  al- 
through  absences,  tardiness,  and  early  departures  of  the 
laborers  in  factories  that  had  become  targets  for  bombing 
had  developed,  this  was  only  temporary.  Moreover,  sta- 
bility was  very  conspicuous,  and  laborers  as  a  whole  fol- 
lowed a  sound  course.  However,  after  the  big  air  raids  on 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Japan  (Kwanto  district)  by  the 
enemy,  bombings  on  large  cities  were  severely  intensified. 
The  tremendous  number  of  casualties  among  laborers  living 
in  large  cities  and  damages  inflicted  on  factory  areas  es- 
pecially, mixed  with  wartime  depression,  has  created  marked 
pessimism  in  the  workers'  trend  of  thought.  The  majority 
of  workers  in  these  areas  disengaged  themselves  from  pro- 
duction and  became  very  interested  in  their  own  self-preser- 
vation. This  behavior,  too,  is  gradually  deepening  the 
tendency  toward  defeatism,  and  the  trend  is  following  a 
course  which  warrants  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  occupational  groupings  wh'ch  have  been  used 
here  are  necessarily  broad  for  technical  reasons." 
However,  with  caution,  it  is  possible  to  examine  the 
differences  concealed  by  these  large  clusters  of  oc- 
cupations. In  Table  53  each  of  the  previously 
used  groups  is  broken  into  its  main  constituent  oc- 
cupationSj  and  a  new  analysis,  the  proportion  "never 
unwilling  to  carry  on  with  the  war"  is  used.'^ 

The  students,  the  most  recently  indoctrinated 
youth,  were  the  only  group  who  had  more  than  half 
its  members  still  willing  to  carry  on.  The  profes- 
sionals apparently  were  the  next  most  willing  group 
and  differ  considerably  from  the  rest  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia in  this  regard.     Despite  the  fact  that  fewer 


"*  The  purpose  of  grouping  occupations  and  economic  activities  was  to 
assure  sufficient  numbers  of  cases  within  each  group  to  permit  more  reliable 
evaluation  of  differences. 

'1  The  question  was:  "Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?" 
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Tabi-e  53. — Proporiioiis  of  occiipatioii.il  iinmpx  who 

said  they  "never  doubted  cictory,"  and  were  "never 

unwilling  to  carry  on  with  the  war" 


Occupation 


Professionals    and    semi- 
professionals. 
Proprietors,  managers,   of- 
ficials. 

Skilled  workers 

Semi-       and       unskilled 

workers. 
Clerical  and  sales  workers.  _ 

Service  workers 

Farmers 

Students 

Housewives 

Unemployed,  retired,  etc... 


Xever 
doubted 
vie  tor  J" 


Percent 

7 


11 
11 
12 
16 
12 
7 


Never  unwilling 
to  carry  on 
with  the  war 


Percent 

41 

27 

2S 
23 

33 
24 
19 
58 
26 
16 


of  them  said  they  wei'e  confident  of  victory,  despite 
their  more  extensive  criticism  of  leaders,  despite 
their  generally  lowei'  morale,  the  professional  people 
tended  to  want  to  hold  out.'-  They  probably  had 
the  moat  to  lose  by  defeat,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  least  affected  by  the  economic  imrest, 
destruction  of  lousiness  property,  and  poor  living 
conditions  which  impinged  more  strongly  on  the 
other  occupational  groups  (Appendix  R).  The 
farmers  and  the  "unemployed,  retired,  disabled" 
group  appear  to  have  been  most  willing  to  give  up. 
The  other  groups  lie  in  between  and  tlo  not  differ 
from  one  another  too  greatly,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  clerical  and  sales  group  whose  high  young  fe- 
male composition  probal^ly  is  important  in  this 
connection. 

Another  significant  datvmi  emerges  when  personal 
unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  war  is  analyzed  by 
economic  activity.  The  proportion  of  those  never 
unwilling  to  go  on  with  the  \\'ar  ranges  from  41  per- 
cent among  government  \\'orkers  to  19  percent  a- 
mong  farmers.  Government  employees,  of  all 
types,  far  outstrip  any  other  activity  group  in  ex- 
tent of  willingness  to  go  on. 

Summary:  Morale  of  the  Labor  Force.  The  pattern 
of  morale  disclosed  in  this  section  generally  shows 

Table  54 


Occupation 

Critical  of 
home  front 
leadership 

Critical  of 

war 
leadership 

Intelligentsia 

Manual  workers     _ 

Pcrceii  t 

77 
67 
63 
55 
54 

Pcfren! 

White-collar.           . _. 

39 

Farmers  .-  - 

31 

Non-workers          .   . 

29 

12  Criticism  of  leadership  shows  an  interesting  occupational  pattern: 


much  more  homogeneity  than  difference  among 
occupational  and  activity  groups.  The  rapidly 
mounting  and  finally  high  level  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty is  characteristic  of  all  segments  of  the 
labor  force. 

However,  in  addition  to  this  general  picture  of 
similarity,  there  are  some  differences  that  may  be 
significant : 

The  professional-managerial-official  group  (intel- 
ligentsia), the  leaders  of  the  Japanese  home  front, 
had  probably  the  lowest  morale;  they  doubted  vic- 
tory earlier  and  proportionately  more,  at  all  times, 
were  certain  of  defeat  earlier  and  proportionately 
more  certain  of  it  at  all  times  than  other  occupation- 
al groups.  And  from  the  evidence  of  Table  53,  it 
would  seem  that  this  status  was  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  managerial-official  component  of  this 
group.  A  clue  to  one  factor  in  the  low  morale  of 
the  leading  group  is  the  greater  importance  its  mem- 
bers placed  on  "military  losses."  This  was  the 
group  that  knew  most  about  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  could  most  rationally  evaluate  the  chances 
of  victory.  This  is  exemplified  well  in  a  summary  of 
an  interview  with  a  .Japanese  physician: 

When  the  war  first  started,  most  of  the  people  in  Japan 
were  very  happy..  The  intelligentsia  had  misgivings.  The 
little  group  that  Dr.  X  belonged  to  talked  among  ti.emselves, 
and  they  felt  that  no  matter  how  the  war  came  cut  they  stood 
to  lose  and  they  felt  very  blue  about  it.  If  Japan  lost,  they 
thought  they  would  of  course  be  lost  too.  If  on  the  other 
liand,  Japan  won,  the  militarists  would  be  permanently  en- 
trenched in  power  and  the  outlook  would  be  very  black  in- 
deed for  people  such  as  themselves. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1942  that  Dr.  X  first  came  to 
believe  that  Japan  would  lose  the  war.  This  oecurreil  as 
the  result  of  a  specific  in;-ident.  After  Java  was  taken,  he 
was  offered  a  position  as  professor  in  a  Javanese  University. 
Before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  accept,  he  sent  woril 
about  this  through  an  intermediary  to  a  general  he  knew 
and  asked  his  advice.  The  general  sent  word  back  that  if 
the  appointment  was  only  for  a  year,  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  the  general  said  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
doctor's  staying  longer  than  this  for  he  could  not  guarantee 
what  would  happen.  Dr.  X  took  this  to  mean  that  people 
high  in  the  .\rmy  were  very  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  hold 
the  East  Indies.  Later  on,  in  the  succeeding  montlis,  he 
heard,  again  through  a  reliable  intermediary,  that  Admiral 
Yamamoto  in  a  private  conversation  had  given  the  Japan- 
ese abcut  a  year  to  stay  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  very 
pessimistic  about  the  whole  situation.  Then,  two  of  Mrs. 
X's  brothers  who  were  in  the  Navy  came  home  from  the 
.southern  islands,  and  they  told  very  discouraging  stories  cf 
the  Japanese  situation. 

Among  the  other  groups,  the  ranking  from  rela- 
tively low  morale  and  pessimism  to  higher  morale 
and  less  pessimism  would  appear  to  be  manual  work- 
ers,  farmers,   white-collar  workers,   in   that   order; 
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and  amonp;  activity  groups,  tho  rankino;  would  bo 
war  industry,  non-war  industry,  agriculture,  and 
service  activities.  Thus  the  effects  of  wartime  con- 
ditions fell  somewhat  heavier  on  the  morale  of  the 
production  workers  and  production  activities  than 
on  the  white-collar  workers  and  those  in  the  service 
activities. 

The  non-working  group — housewives  and  stu- 
dents primarily — appear  to  have  had  the  highest 
morale,  to  have  been  among  the  least  doubtful  of 
victory  and  among  the  least  certain  of  defeat. 
These  were  the  most  successfully  indoctrinated  and 
sheltered  groups  in  the  economy.  But  the  small 
differences  between  them  and  their  relatives  in  the 
labor  force  is  not  surprising.  The  more  surprising 
similarit}^  is  that  between  farmers  and  the  workers 
of  the  cities. 

Work  Behavior  and  Absenteeism 

The  reactions  of  the  Japanese  labor  force  to  the 
events  and  conditions  of  the  war  include  their  will- 
ingness to  go  to  work  and  their  capacity  to  work 
while  on  the  job.  These  are  critical  but  complex 
matters.  In  this  section  the  former  will  be  dis- 
cussed.''' 

Absenteeism  Estimates.  The  question  "How  many 
working  days  were  you  absent  from  your  work  dur- 

T.\BLE  55. — Nuinh?.r  of  wjrk'ni  days  absent 
(1  Jan.-15  Aug.  1945) 

Percent 

No  days  absent ' 39 

1-14  days 23 

15-30  days 15 

OverSOdavs 23 


100 


1  "No  days  absent"  is  intended  to  represent  "  No  unauthorized  days 
absent."  Most  Japanese  workers  during  1945  were  permitted  2  days  a 
month  off.  These  autliorized  absences  are  not  incUided  as  absenteeism. 
However,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  make  such  a  distinction  in  the  coding. 

Furthermore,  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed,  who 
indicated  they  had  been  absentees,  did  not  specify  the  number  of  days 
absent  except  in  vague  terms.  Their  responses  to  the  question  on  absence 
were  analyzed  with  some  care,  and  they  were  compared  with  both  absentees 
and  non-absentees  on  responses  to  other  questions  on  work  and  morale. 
They  apparently  form  no  distinct  group,  nor  are  they  like  any  other  group 
of  absentees,  or  non-absentees.  Consequently,  in  the  calculation  of  this 
table,  the  "unspecified  absence"  group  was  distributed  proportionally 
among  the  three  categories  of  absentees. 

13  The  sources  of  information  on  absenteeism  in  Japan  for  this  report 
include  (1)  the  main  interview  questions  previously  mentioned:  "How 
many  working  days  were  you  absent  from  your  work  during  this  period 
(January  1945  to  the  end  of  the  war)?"  and  "What  prevented  you  from 
going  to  work  on  these  days?",  (2)  data  and  statements  on  absenteeism 
from  the  community  background  reports,  (3)  material  obtained  by  inter- 
viewing industrial  and  labor  leaders  and  (4)  documents  secured  from 
government  files.  The  data  from  background  reports,  leaders,  and  docu- 
ments are  spotty  and  in  many  cases  impressionistic.  The  answers  to  the 
main  interviews  are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  memory  and  to  rationali- 
zation or  evasion.  But  from  this  evidence  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  behavior  of  the  workers  during  the  fateful  years  of  the  war  and 
particularly  the  hard  months  of  1945.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  definition  of  "absenteeism"  as  used  on  tlie  various  sources  may  not 
be  the  same.    Documents  are  not  always  clear  on  this  imint. 


ing  this  period?"  askod  with  reference  to  the  seven 
and  one-hah'  months  of  war  in  1945,  brought  the 
following  estimates  for  the  gainfully  employed  in 
Japan  as  a  whole: 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  take  as  reliable  the  estimates  of 
members  of  the  labor  force  themselves,  the  absen- 
teeism rate  would  be  approximately  8  percent,  which 
is  about  the  same  rate  as  is  estimated  for  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force  during  a  similar  period. 

The  absence  situation  for  the  various  segments 
of  the  labor  force,  as  reported  by  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed, is  as  follows: 

Table  56. — Number  of  working  days  reported 

absent 

(1  Jan.-15  Aug.  1945) 


Said  they  were — 

Of  those  who  were — 

Absent 

Absent 

Never 

1-14 

15  or 

Total 

.\bsent 

days 

more 
days 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Intelligentsia 

43 

23 

34 

100 

Manual  workers 

24 

28 

48 

100 

White-collar 

40 

25 

35 

100 

Farmers 

43 

20 

37 

100 

It  is  readily  seen  that  manual  workers  took  con- 
siderably more  time  off  than  the  other  occupation 
groups.  Moreover,  the  manual  workers  led  in  all 
degrees  of  absenteeism,  48  percent  of  them  being 
absent  over  14  days.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  over  40  percent  of  the  other  members  of  the 
labor  force  reported  no  absenteeism,  and,  even 
among  manual  workers,  1  in  4  reported  no  absence 
diuing  this  seven  and  a  half  month  period." 

The  war  and  non-war  industries  and  the  service 
activities  had  substantially  the  same  pattern  of 
absenteeism,  although  war  industry  had  a  slightly 

^*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  that  even  without  direct  air  attaelc  on 
Japanese  cities  and  industry,  Japanese  war  production  would  have  very 
seriously  declined  from  the  peak  levels  of  1944  due  to  the  interdiction  of 
oversea  imports.  The  lack  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  operations  would 
make  the  problem  of  absenteeism  due  to  non-production  reasons  less  im- 
portant; however,  the  government  first  of  all  realized  that  absenteeism 
indicated  poor  morale;  secondly,  the  government  apparently  still  thought 
that  it  needed  the  absent  manpower,  despite  materials  shortages,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  strong  measures  taken  to  combat  absenteeism,  especially  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  This  key  industry,  to  which  the  maximum  attention 
was  given  by  the  government,  did  suffer  in  production  from  absenteeism, 
according  to  several  aircraft  plant  managers  interviewed  by  Morale  Divi- 
sion. A  Domei  dispatch  dated  24  May  194.5  reported  an  address  by 
Premier  Suzuki  to  leaders  of  the  aircraft  industry; 

"There  must  not  be  such  an  outlook  toward  war  as  fighting  the  enemy 
with  bamboo  spears.  Indeed,  we  must  posse.'is  an  unshakable  determi- 
nation to  decide  the  outcome,  with  aircraft  serving  as  the  core.  .  .  .  What 
is  considered  the  most  fundamental  reciuisite  in  the  aircraft  industry  is 
the  persistent  spirit — the  preserverance — of  the  industrial  fighters  .  .  . 
However,  it  is  most  regrettable  to  observe  that  freciuently,  since  the 
enemy  began  huge  raids  not  so  long  ago,  there  have  been  factories  whose 
attendance  rate  has  dropped  .  .  .  You  must  be  particularly  sympathetic 
toward  your  workers.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  a  single  act  of 
good  will,  or  to  slight  the  feelings  of  a  single  worker." 
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poorer  record  than  the  other  two.  Agriculture  has 
the  best  record  with  reference  to  "no  absence,"  but 
it  appears  to  have  higher  percentages  of  its  absences 
in  the  longer  categories. 

Reasons  for  Absenteeism.  In  the  previous  chapter 
may  be  found  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween bombing  experience  and  absenteeism  which 
indicated  that  those  who  had  more  bombing  ex- 
l)erience  tended  to  give  air  reasons  for  their  absen- 
teeism more  than  those  who  had  less.  This  section 
will  inspect  these  reasons  in  more  detail  and  will 
present  them  by  occupational  and  activity  groups. 
The  answers  to  the  ciuestion,  "What  prevented 
you  from  going  to  work  on  those  days?"  are  sum- 
marized below  for  absentees  in  both  urban  and 
rural  Japan: 

Table  57. — Reanonii  for  absenteeism  ' 
(January-August  1945) 


Air 

reasons 
only 

Air  and 
other 
reasons 

Other 

reason.'? 

only 

Total 

Percent 

14 
19 
13 

Prrrent 

12 
15 
11 

Percent 

74 
66 
76 

Percent 

100 

Urban 

Rural 

100 
100 

1  "Air"  reasons  include:  Home  hit  in  raid,  anxiety  about  raids,  trans- 
portation difficulties  due  to  raids,  took  family  to  country  to  avoid  injury 
from  raids,  place  of  work  damaped  in  raids,  injured  in  air  raids.  "Other" 
reasons  include:  sickness,  fatigue,  time  spent  procuring  food  and  other 
supplies,  lack  of  materials,  rain  (for  farmers),  injury  from  accident. 

Air  attack  reasons  are  thus  mentioned  by  34  per- 
cent of  the  urban  people  and  by  24  percent  of  the 
rural.  These  percentages  are,  of  course,  minimized 
by  the  technical  requirement  that  air  had  to  be 
specifically  mentioned  in  order  to  be  coded  "air." 
Thus  sickness,  for  example,  is  classified  as  non-air, 
but  the  disruption  of  community  life  by  raids  was 
not  unimportant  in  producing  sickness.  Neverthe- 
less the  bulk  of  absenteeism  was,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  absentees,  caused  by  factors  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  air  attack,  but  related  to 
economic  and  living  conditions. 

When  reasons  for  absenteeism  are  classified  in 
terms  of  persons'  lives,  the  following  picture  comes 
out: 

Health  and  psychological  reasons  are  by  far  most 
important.  For  example,  about  half  of  the  ab- 
sentees said  that  sickness,  weakness,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue  were  contributing  causes.  Only  1  percent 
mentioned  personal  injury. 

Family  reasons — procuring  foods  and  consumer 
goods  which  w^ere  so  scarce,  taking  one's  family  to 
the  country  to  avoid  raids,  rebuilding  one's  home — 
were  next  in  importance,  and  especially  so  among 
urban  absentees. 


Reasons  related  to  the  work  situation :  damaged 
factories,  lack  of  materials,  disrupted  transportation. 

Air  raids  undoubtedly  contributed  in  some  way 
to  most  of  these  reasons  for  absenteeism,  even 
though  such  contributions  are  difficult  to  measure. 
As  the  general  manager  of  the  Masashino  plant, 
Nakajima  Aircraft  Company,  Tokyo,  said: 

The  biggest  factory  problem  was  air  raids.  We  liad  them 
several  times  prior  to  March  10,  but  they  did  not  have  much 
effect.  At  that  time,  however,  Tokyo  was  very  badly  hit 
and  from  then  on,  absenteeism  became  increasingly  difficult. 
Not  only  were  there  transportation  difficulties,  but  workers 
were  very  an.xious  about  their  homes  and  families  and  just 
stayed  away  from  work. 

Aside  from  air  raids  .  .  .  the  biggest  reason  for  absentee- 
ism was  the  scarcity  of  food.  The  wage  rates  were  small 
here  in  the  factories  and  some  of  the  conscripted  workers 
had  been  getting  pretty  high  wages  before  they  came  into 
the  factory.  After  they  were  conscripted  we  know  that 
many  of  them  did  outside  work  in  order  to  supplement  their 
pay.  This  tendency  became  much  greater  in  the  later 
periods. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  remembered  from 
the  previous  chapter  that  air  reasons  for  absentee- 
ism were  mentioned  in  46  percent  of  the  cases  by 
persons  bombed  more  than  once,  in  34  percent  of 
the  cases  by  persons  bombed  only  once  and  in  only 
18  percent  of  the  cases  by  persons  w^ith  no  bombing 
experience  (Table  43).  But  these  figures  again  are 
based  on  direct  reference  to  air  operations,  and 
would  be  even  greater  if  the  indirect  effects  of  the 
bombing  could  be  appraised.  For  example,  a  doc- 
ument compiled  by  the  peace  preservation  section 
of  the  Home  Ministry  give.^  the  following  data  for 
Tokyo: 

The  attendance  percentage  immediately  following  the 
large-scale  B-29  raids  of  .\pril  25  and  26  were: 


Extent  of  damage 

No  of 
factories 

Average 
attending  work 

Completely  burned 

Partially  burned 

Undamaged 

37 

09 

121 

Percen  t 

24 
55 
70 

Following  this,  the  attendance  percentage  as  of  the  end 
of  May  was  63  percent — a  slight  climb.  However,  in  com- 
parison to  the  former  average  of  80  percent,  this  indicated  a 
considerable  decline. 

In  analyzing  reasons  for  absenteeism  as  given  b}^ 
those  reporting  absence  in  the  various  occupational 
and  industry  groups,  we  find  that  in  all  cases  the 
proportions  specifying  air  reasons  are  larger  for  the 
urban  areas  than  for  .lapan  as  a  whole,  a  result 
which  conforms  to  the  previous  finding  that  bombed 
people  give  air  reasons  for  absenteeism  more  than 
do  the  unbombed.     As  might  be  expected,  farmers 
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appeared  to  believe  that  their  absenteeism  was  less 
due  to  air  actors  than  does  any  other  occupational 
group. '^  Among  the  other  groups,  the  manual 
workers,  largely  workers  in  factories,  seemed  most 
affected  bj'  air  factors. 

Table  58. — Reasons  for  absence,  by  occupation 


Occiipiilion 

Airi 
reasons 

Non-iiir 
reasons  only 

Total 

Intelligentsia 

Manual  workers 

White-collar 

Percent 

25 
46 
34 

22 

Percent 

75 
54 
66 

78 

Percent 

100 
100 
100 

100 

'  This  category  includes  all  who  gave  air  reasons  for  absence,  whether 
or  not  they  also  gave  non-air  reasons.  The  same  category  is  \ised  in  this 
way  in  succeeding  tables  (Tables  59,  60,  and  61). 

There  was,  of  conrse,  much  variation  between  in- 
dividual factories  and  at  different  time,s.  The  peace 
preservation  report  previously  mentioned  gives  the 
following  for  four  Nagoya  plants: 

The  average  jjcrcentages  in  attendance  during  .\pril  were 


Managerial 

Regular 

Factory 

and 
clerical 

male 
manual 
workers 

Students 

\\  omen 

.\vcrage 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

A 

71 

66 

78 

65 

68 

B 

91 

84 

89 

86 

88 

C 

89 

86 

91 

75 

81 

D 

76 

64 

62 

73 

70 

Tliis  condition  was  maintained  for  a  whole.  However, 
since  the  concentrated  bcmbings  of  May  17  and  June  9  on 
factory  areas,  fear  of  air  raids  among  workers  increased  and 
the  percentage  of  attendance  fell  markedly.  In  the  case  of 
the  aljove  factory  C,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  damage 
was  extremely  slight,  the  attendance  percentage  after  the 
above-mentioned  raids  was  only  60  percent  of  what  it  had 
been  beforehand. 

The  relationship  between  amount  of  absence  and 
the  type  of  reasons  given  for  it  is  shown  in  Table  59. 
Table  59. — Reasons  for  absence  by  amonnl  of  absence 


Absenteeism 

Air 

Non-air 

Totnl 

1-14  days 

15-60  days . 

Percent 
20 

29 
32 

Percent 

80 
71 
68 

Percen  t 

100 
100 

Over  60  davs 

100 

\:>  Over  half  of  the  farmers  said  they  were  absent  from  work  on  working 
days  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  1945,  and  over  one-third  mentioned 
long  al  sence  (Table  56).  The  reasons  given  by  farmers  show  features 
simiUr  to  urban  occupations,  and  special  aspects.  Thus,  over  two-fifths 
n  enti(  n  sickness,  weakness,  and  fatigue.  Sizable  proportions  mention 
time  lost  under  the  threat  of  raids  on  near  by  cities,  (53  percent  of  the 
farmers  exjjcrienced  air  raids)  and  foraging  for  commodities — including 
feod.  (This  was  especially  true  in  the  depressed  and  lilighted  areas  of  the 
Tohoku;  there,  farmers  actually  had  to  buy  rice  on  the  black  market.  A 
local  offcial  said:  "The  only  thing  that  jirevenled  serious  trouble  was  the 
fait  that  there  was  a  war  going  on.")  Two  special  reasons — shortage  of 
fertili."er  and  weather  (excessive  rain)  were  important.  Weather  condi- 
tions were  mentioned  by  farmers  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 


Appai'ently,  reasons  related  to  the  air  attack  count- 
ed more  in  e.xtending  th(>  period  of  ab.sence  than  in 
initiating  it,  for  air  reasons  are  given  in  higher  pro- 
portion by  tho,se  with  15  days  or  more  of  absence 
than  by  those  with  less  than  15  days. 
Morale  and  Absenteeism.  Absenteeism  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  a  measure  of  worker  morale,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  workers  with  hnv  morale  are  more 
likely  to  absent  themselves  than  are  those  with  high- 
er morale.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  those  who  are 
absent  necessarily  have  lower  morale  than  others, 
particularly  in  the  difficult  days  of  1945  in  Japan. 
Such  justifications  for  absence  as  sickness,  the  break- 
down of  the  food  distribution  machineiy,  and  the 
bombing  of  houses  \vould,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
bear  no  implications  of  purposeful  shirking  of  duty. 
The  conflict  of  loyalties  to  home  and  work  bench 
were  created  by  circumstances  beyond  the  individ- 
ual worker's  control,  and  they  must  have  been 
solved  by  many  in  terms  of  which  appeared  to  them 
the  greater  immediate  crisis.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  availability  of  such  good  excuses  might  make  it 
easier  for  the  worker  of  low  morale  to  rationalize  his 
absence  to  himself  or  others. 

The  interviews  provide  some  means  of  discover- 
ing the  relationship  between  morale  and  absentee- 
ism in  Japan.  There  is  e^'idence  that  the  highest 
morale  group  had  a  significantly  smaller  extent  and 
duration  of  absence  than  the  other  three  morale 
groups.  But,  beyond  this,  the  differences  are  not 
great. 

Table  60. — Relatiun  bctieeen  morale  and  absenteeism  ' 


Morale  Group 


Highest  morale^ 
Higher  morale.. 
Lower  morale... 
Lowest  morale.. 


Never 

Absent 

Absent 

absent 

1-14 

over  14 

days 

days 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

45 

27 

28 

38 

22 

40 

38 

22 

40 

35 

23 

42 

Total 


Percent 

100 
100 
100 
100 


'  Measure  used  is  the  Morale  Index  (Appendix  K). 

Moreover,  those  with  lowest  morale  (as  measured 
here)  tended  to  give  air  reasons  more  frequently  as 
a  cause  of  absence,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas. 
Table  61. — Morale  and  reasons  for  absence  ' , 


^Nlornle  Group 


Highest  morale - 
Higher  morale.. 
Lower  morale... 
Lowest  morale.. 


Reasons  for  absence 


Japan 

Urban 

Japan 

— j 

Air 

Non-air 

Air 

Non-air 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

20 

80 

30 

70 

29 

71 

32 

68     , 

24 

76 

35 

65 

28 

72 

41 

59 

'  Measure  used  is  the  Morale  Index  (Appendix  K). 
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Of  special  interest  is  tiie  rclationsliip  of  criticism 
of  home  front  leaders,  and  absenteeism.  Whereas 
57  percent  of  those  who  were  not  absentees  criti- 
cized them,  G3  percent  of  those  absent  less  than  two 
weeks  did  so,  as  did  70  percent  of  those  absent  over 
two  weeks.'"  Since  home  front  leader  criticism  was 
so  intimately  related  to  the  poor  commodity  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  following  in  an 
official  government  report  (Chapter  3). 

Owing  to  the  food  shortage,  labor  attendance  had  dropped 
from  la.st  year's  80  percent  level  to  the  70  percent  level 
today  (Kj'oto).  There  are  bitter  cries  saying,  "Give  us 
food  before  planes!"  (Lower  class  in  Nagano).  Together 
with  the  complaints  which  slip  from  the  lips  of  the  people 
are  the  criticisms  of  the  private  lives  of  the  leaders  (Toyama). 
There  are  voices  which,  more  than  complaining  of  the  food 
shortages,  express  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing  inequalities 
(Sendai). 

Summary:  Work  Behavior  and  Absenteeism.  De- 
spite rigorous  manpower  controls  and  heavy  propa- 
ganda campaigns  to  keep  workers  at  their  jobs, 
about  three  in  every  five  members  of  the  Japanese 
labor  force  cla  med  to  have  been  absent  one  or  more 
days  during  the  war  months  oF  1945.  Appro.xi- 
mately  two  in  every  five  workers  claimed  absence 
of  more  than  14  days  during  this  period. 

Considering  the  devastating  bombing  raids  con- 
ducted over  Japan  during  1945  and  the  conseciuent 
damage  to  war  factories  and  disruption  to  com- 
munity life  in  general,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  work  attendance  did  not  drop  farther  than  it 
did.  This  is  partially  explained  by  the  strong  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  government  over  labor  and 
partially  by  the  loyalty  of  the  workers  themselves. 
There  was  also  the  stern  necessity  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, especially  in  inflationary  times.  As  pointed 
out  by  an  official  Japanese  source  (Domei)  previous- 
ly mentioned,  absenteeism  was  greatest  immediately 
following  an  air  raid.  However,  the  same  soiu'ce 
indicated  that  the  drops  in  attendance  were,  in 
most  cases,  temporary,  and  normal  conditions  were 
almost  restored  after  a  few  days. 

Urban  people  wei'e  absent  from  work  somewhat 
more  than  rural  people.  Manual  workers  had  much 
the  highest  absenteeism  rate.  Farmers,  white- 
collar  workers,  and  the  intelligentsia  did  not  differ 
appreciably  from  one  another  in  this  regard.  A- 
mong  activities,  there  is  remarkable  comparability 
among  the  non-agricultural  activities,  and  agricul- 
ture varies  from  them  primarily  in  pattern  of  ab- 
sence rather  than  in  extent. 

Sickness,  weakness,  and  fatigue  were  by  far  the 
chief  reasons  for  absenteeism  for  both  urban  and 


rural  Japan.  However,  air  reasons,  as  a  whole, 
play  a  larger  role  in  the  absenteeism  of  all  urban  oc- 
cupational and  activity  groups  than  they  do  in  the 
absenteeism  of  such  rural  groups.  There  also  ap- 
pears to  be  a  relationship  between  air  reasons  and 
amount  of  absenteeism. 

The  members  of  the  labor  force  with  highest  mo- 
rale appear  to  have  the  least  absenteeism,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  labor  force  there  appears  to  be  no 
discernible  relation  between  morale  and  absentee- 
ism. However,  those  respondents  who  mentioned 
reasons  related  to  the  air  attack  as  the  causes  of 
their  absence  from  work  tended  to  be  more  frequent 
among  the  lower  morale  groups. 

Work  Behavior  and  Work  Capacity 

Production  depends  not  only  on  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  the  worker  at  his  job,  but  also  on  his  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  work.  This  latter  matter  is 
more  difficult  to  determine,  but  in  this  section  we 
shall  examine  the  workers'  own  judgments  of  their 
work  capacity,  the  opinions  of  Japanese  leaders  on 
the  subject,  and  what  records  of  production  effi- 
ciency were  available  to  the  Morale  Division. 
Levels  of  Working  Capacity  in  1945.  Interviewers 
asked  each  Japanese  respondent,  "How  was  your 
working  capacity  during  this  period  (1945)  as  com- 
pared with  other  years?"  and,  "How  were  your 
working  conditions  during  this  period?"''  From 
the  answers  we  learn  whether  personal  work  capac- 
ity was  felt  to  be  lower,  the  same,  or  higher,  and  the 
reasons  for  these  judgments 

Of  those  giving  rateable  answers,  about  three  out 
of  foiu-  claimed  that  their  working  capacity  had  been 
lowered  (Table  G2). 

A  30-year-old  man  who  was  a  lathe  operator  in  a 
Sakai  airplane  factory  stated: 

Our  working  capacity  in  the  factory  was  about  one-third 
of  what  it  was  before.  People  went  to  buy  food,  neglecting 
their  work.  Working  hours  were  shortened  due  to  air  raids. 
We  were  working  only  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  Well-trained  workers  were  drafted 
in  the  Army.     All  these  factors  affected  our  efficiency. 

A  17-year-old  girl  who  worked  in  a  Taira  war  fac- 
tory said: 

We  were  working  in  two  shifts.  Naturally,  machines 
worked  overtime  and  there  were  troubles  constantly.  On 
top  of  this,  American  air  raids  continued  day  and  night, 
which  caused  great  fatigue  to  us  workers.  Because  of  the 
raids,  we  had  to  stop  working  and  put  all  lights  out  before 
we  ran  for  safety.  It  happened  at  night  and  in  daylight. 
Due  to  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  our  working  capacity 
decreased  very  much. 


^  o  The  question  was:  "In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care  of  the 
liome  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 


'"  Those  questions,  particularly  the  former,  were  among  the  most  ddh- 
cidt  to  communiuatc  to  the  Japanese. 
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The  work  capacity  of  rural  workers  suffered  at 
least  as  much  as  urban  workers  chu'ing  this  period. 
A  68-year-old  farmer  in  Kure  stated: 

My  will  to  work  was  strong,  but  due  to  rationins  and  food 
shortages,  my  capacity  to  work  gradually  decreased.  Also 
air  raids  lessened  my  capacity  because  of  the  constant-  fear 
of  being  bombed. 


Tabm 

:62. 

—11 

0(7,-  capacity  during  19Jf')  in  roinpariunn 
with  previous  years 

All 
Japaii 

Urban 
areas 

Rural 
areas 

Lower 

Permil 
77 
17 

6 

Permit 

74 

21 

5 

Pcnriil 

77 

Same 

Higlier  _■ 

10 

7 

100 

100 

100 

The  results  by  occupation  and  industry  groups 
appear  in  Table  63.  The  differences  are  not  strik- 
ingly large,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  professionals,  managers, 
and  officials  felt  that  their  work  capacity  had  been 
lowered  than  was  the  case  in  any  other  occupation 
group.  As  a  well-educated  executive  described  his 
work  capacity: 

After  March  o*  this  year  (1945)  mj'  working  efficiency  was 
almost  zsro  because  of  the  increased  air  raids  and  because 
the  streetcars  stopped  almost  every  time  there  was  an  air 
raid.  None  of  the  office  girls  showed  up  when  there  was  an 
air  raid.  The  office  morale  was  deteriorating.  I  couldn't 
get  enough  sleep,  which  gradually  affected  my  work.  We 
had  to  get  up  so  many  times  during  the  night  I  was  be- 
coming nervous.  We  were  all  undernourished.  ."Although 
I  was  worried  about  my  family,  I  was  so  frustrated  about 
the  situation  that  I  felt  like  joining  the  Army  and  at  least 
get  enough  food  for  myself,  although  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
idea.  We  all  were  in  a  state  of  neurosis.  We  lacked  sup- 
plies for  the  office.  I  felt  all  of  us  were  tense,  but  we  couldn't 
let  ourselves  go  because  we  would  go  to  pieces,  since  all  our 
worries  and  weariness  were  held  back  by  our  mental  power. 
We  couldn't  even  relax.  We  managed  to  hold  ourselves 
somehow.  We  had  to  force  ourselves  mentally  and  physi- 
cally in  order  to  keep  ourselves  going  and  in  one  piece. 

The  white-collar  workers  claimed  the  least  fre- 
ciuent  lowering  of  work  capacity.  Since  the  differ- 
ence between  the  intelligentsia  and  the  other  occu- 
pational groups  is  due  to  the  difference  between 
judgments  of  "lower"  or  "same"  work  capacity, 
the  factors  of  comprehension  of  the  cjiiestion  and 
ability  to  make  finer  judgments  may  be  involved. 
As  the  percentages  stand,  however,  the  intelligent- 
sia and  the  farmers,  who  claimed  the  least  absen- 
teeism, claimed  most  frequently  that  their  work 
capacity  was  lowered.  This  may  Ije  due  simply  to 
the  greater  difficulty  that  these  groups  would  nor- 
mally have  in  l.>eing  absent  from  work,  or  the  greater 


difficulty  of  determining  what  constitutes  absences 
for  these  giHjups.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
these  two  groups,  more  than  the  other  groups,  would 
be  doing  work  in  1945  (^omparal)le  with  previ(jus 
years,  thus  making  the  comjiarison  an  easier  matter. 

Tablk  63. — ll'o)7i  ciipiicilji  ilnrinii  I!).',')  caniparcd. 
with  prcnnns  years,  by  occupation  and  activity 

Total 


Occupat  ion : 

Intelligentsia 

Manual  workers. 

White-collar 

Farmers 

Activity: 

War  industry 

Nonwar  industry. 
Service  activities. 
Agriculture 


Lower 

Same 

Hlfrher 

PfVC'Ilt 

Prm',,1 

Percent 

85 

7 

8 

77 

15 

8 

74 

17 

9 

.80 

14 

6 

81 

13 

6 

76 

15 

9 

73 

19 

8 

79 

15 

6 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


The  working  capacity  of  those  in  w&v  industry 
and  agricultiu-e  would  appear  to  be  lowered  more 
than  that  of  the  service  activities,  and  war  industry 
Avould  seem  to  have  been  harder  hit  than  non-war 
industry.  These  results  are  consistent  w'lih.  the 
absenteeism  data  except  for  agriculture,  which 
claimed  relatively  low  absenteeism  and  a  compara- 
tively high  degree  of  lowered  work  capacity.  This, 
of  cour.se,  mirrors  the  above  occupational  finding 
since  farmers  and  agriculture  are  highly  overlapping 
groups.  The  differences  are,  however,  not  very- 
large. 

The  six  percent  who  claim  that  their  working 
capacity  increased  probably  included  many  of  the 
new  workers  in  1945  (students  and  women)  who 
would  have  little  or  no  basis  for  comparison  with 
the  past. 

Work  capacity  apparently  held  up  best  for  the 
young  men  (16-29  years)  and  women  over  44  years 
of  age  (probably  the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
labor  force).  The  men  of  all  ages  and  the  middle- 
aged  women  (30-44  years)  are  remarkably  compara- 
ble in  their  feelings  about  their  work  capacity,  al- 
though there  is  some  slight  evidence  that,  of  these 
groups,  the  middle-aged  men  (who  must  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  production  job  for  10  years)  felt  the 
least  able  to  meet  previous  levels  of  work. 
Reasons  for  Loivcreil  Working  Capacity.  In  the 
previous  chapter,  bombing  experience  was  foimd 
to  be  somewhat  related  to  lowered  work  capacity 
(Table  45).  The  reasons  given  by  the  respondents 
for  their  lowered  capacity  for  work  were  ciuite  nu- 
merous, but  they  can  be  roughly  divided  in  two 
ways:  air  and  non-air  reasons,  and  subjective  (or 
personal)    and    objective    reasons.     "Worry    about 
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air  raids"  would  be  both  an  air  reason  and  a  sub- 
jpctive  reason.  "Work  conditions  in  the  plant," 
not  directly  related  to  a  bombing  attack,  A\ould  be 
non-air  and  objective.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  reasons  will  be  grouped  in  these  ways. 

Table  64. — Fnclnrx  leading  In  aUerer)  iporh  capaiAty 
Subjective: 

Percf^iit 

Ijowered: 

Air  reason.?  ' 23 

Non-air  reasons  '_ 22 

No  effect 39 

Rai.sed _  16 


100 
Objective: 

Percent 

Tjowered: 

Air  reasons  - 23 

.Air  and  non-air  - 25 

Non-air  reasons 30 

No  effect 17 

Raised 5 


100 


^  Tlie  "air  reasons"  are  muiiiiy  si^neral  and  anxieties  engendered  by 
the  air  attack.  The  "non-air  reasons"  inchide  general  worries  about 
livelihood  and  familj'.  constant  work  pressure,  fatiguing  work,  dissati.";- 
faction  with  personal  work  conditions — management,  paj".  etc. 

-  "Air  reasons"  inchide  time  spent  in  shelters  and  drills,  transportation 
jiroblems  due  to  air  raids,  loss  of  sleep,  damage  to  home  and  ijlaee  of  work, 
etc.  "Xon-air  reasons"  are  mainl.v  lack  of  supplies  (43  percent!,  in- 
aiieciuate  food,  and  long  hours  due  to  inadeipiate  manpower;  some  of 
these  conditions  ma.v  have  been  indirectl.v  caused  by  the  air  attack. 

As  stated  by  respondents,  air  reasons  were  gen- 
erally about  as  mportant  in  lowering  work  capacity 
as  non-air  reasons,  and  objective  reasons  more  im- 
portant than  subjective  ones.  However,  people 
seem  to  have  said  they  plaj'ed  a  somewhat  larger 
role  in  lowering  work  capacity  than  in  creating  ab- 
senteeism (Table  57). 

The  main  difference  between  reasons  given  by 
urban  and  rura'  people  lies  in  the  objective  group — 
urban  people  being  more  likely  to  claim  such  reasons 
as  "damage  to  place  of  work,"  "transportation  diffi- 
culties," "evacuation  activities,"  etc.,  and  rural  per- 
sons more  frequently  mentioning  "manpower  short- 
age," "lack  of  supplies,"  etc. 

An  aircraft  worker  summarized  his  opinion  thus: 

I  worlied  very  hard,  but  one  can't  just  remain  calm  and 
at  ease  with  the  constant  air  raids  that  threatened  us.  With 
eacli  succeeding  air  raid  we  were  more  concerned  about  our 
lives;  there  was  a  noticeable  drop  in  the  presence  of  workers 
and  naturally  this  lowered  our  capacity  of  production. 
Lack  of  food  lowered  our  resistance  for  carrying  on  our 
work.  The  constant  pushing  we  got  from  our  suiiervisor 
didn't  help  our  morale  very  much  either.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  us  were  irked  by  the  pressure  on  our  back. 

And  a  Tohoku  farmer  said: 

Due  to  lack  of  foodstuffs,  my  physical  strength  seemed  to 
have  decreased  by   10  percent.     In  addition,   my  son  was 


called  to  the  colors.  I  had  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of 
manpower.  I  worked  longer  hours  as  compared  with  the 
prewar  times.  Moreover,  I  had  to  take  my  working  hours 
for  receiving  distributed  goods.  As  for  the  shortage  of 
foodstuffs,  we  received  only  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  which 
we  received  in  prewar  times. 

Morale  and  Work  Capacity.  In  the  case  of  absentee- 
i5m,  there  appeared  to  be  a  small  but  definite  rela- 
tionship to  morale.  Was  this  true  of  work  capacity 
as  well?  The  following  table  shows  a  fairly  direct 
relation  between  morale  as  measured  by  the  Morale 
Index  and  work  capacity  in  1945.  The  higher  the 
morale,  the  smaller  the  proportion  who  claim  low- 
ered work  capacity  and  the  higher  the  proportion 
who  claim  the  same  or  greater  work  capacity. 

Table  65. — Morale  and  work  capacity 


Mornle  CnvHi 

Working  capacity  during  1945  a.s  compared 
with  other  war  years 

Lower 

Same 

Higher 

Total 

Highest  morale 

Higher  morale 

Lower  morale 

Lowest  morale 

Percent 

63 

77 
80 

84 

Percent 

27 
16 
15 
12 

Percent 

10 
7 
5 
4 

Percent 

100 
100 
100 
100 

The  data  for  urban  and  rural  areas  show  the  same 
trend,  although  somewhat  more  pronounced  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  urban.'* 

Tabi  e  66. — Morale  and  lowered  work  capacity 


Morale  grou|i 

Proportion  claiming  lowered  work 
capacity  in  1945 

All  Japan 

Urban 

Rural 

Highest  morale 

Higher  morale 

Lower  morale 

Lowest  morale 

Percent 

63 

77 
80 
84 

Percent 

59 
72 
79 

87 

Percent 

64 

78 
80 
84 

Summary:  Work  Behavior  and  Work  Capacity.  The 
work  capacity  of  the  Japanese  labor  force  was  con- 
siderably lower  in  1945  than  it  had  been  in  previous 
years.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  workers  them- 
selves admit  it,  and  the  opinions  of  leaders  and  judg- 
ments of  official  analysts  corroborate  it.  Thus, 
even  though  traditional  and  statutory  control  i  held 

's  The  head  of  the  local  agricultural  society  in  a  silk-producing  rural 
rejiion  voiced  a  fairly  common  opinion  of  rural  leaders: 

"When  the  B-29s  came  over,  the  farmers  couldn't  work  efficiently,  al- 
though out  in  the  fields.  Working  efficiency  gradually  decreased  in  com- 
parison with  normal  years.  People  were  instructed  to  hide  in  the  near- 
by mulberry  fields  when  planes  appeared,  but  they  all  ran  toward  their 
homes  instead.  Sometimes  we  received  alarms  after  planes  appeared. 
People  didn't  comment  but  the  feeling  of  being  tired  of  the  war  became 
intense  .  .  .  especially  after  the  August  14  raid  experience  (on  Kofu  and 
its  environs).  Simple-minded  farmers  don't  know  much  until  they  ex- 
perience something  directly  .  .  .  People  said  that  'whether  or  not  we 
surrender,  the  war  has  to  be  stopped — we  have  had  enough.'  " 
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the  labor  force  remarkably  well  to  their  desks, 
benches,  and  assembly  lines,  they  could  not  pro- 
vide the  ingredients  of  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  nor  the  materials  of  production  necessary  to 
maintain  the  work  capacity  of  the  nation. 

This  lowered  work  capacity  was  experienced  by 
over  70  percent  of  all  occupation  and  activity 
groups.  The  differences  that  appear  are  in  the 
direction  that  was  most  damaging  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, for  the  leaders  suffered  the  greatest  loss  and 
the  workers  of  factory  and  farm  were  next.  Air 
reasons  seem  to  have  played  a  considerable  part  in 
lowering  work  capacity  during  1945. 

The  lower  the  morale,  the  more  1945  work  capac- 
ity appears  to  have  lagged  behind  that  of  earlier 
years.  This  is  true  of  both  urban  and  rural  groups, 
but  particularly  of  the  urban  where  the  percentages 
of  these  claiming  lowered  work  capacity  are  59  per- 
cent for  the  highest  morale  group  and  87  percent  for 
the  lowest. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  bombing,  low  morale, 
and  low  working  capacitj^  were  related  factors  in 
Japan  in  the  closing  months  of  the  war. 

Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  investi- 
gate the  effect  of  bombing  on  the  morale  of  the  Jap- 
anese labor  force  and  the  effect  of  this,  in  turn,  on 
work  behavior.  None  of  these  objects  of  our  analy- 
sis are  simple  matters  and  none  was  operating  on 
others  in  experimental  isolation.  The  slow  attri- 
tion of  our  raids  on  Japanese  shipping,  the  tight 
commodity  situation,  the  cumulative  effect  of  a 
heavy-handed  control  of  the  labor  force,  general 
economic  distress,  and  the  mounting  grimness  of 
rapidly  approaching  enemy  armies  were  contempo- 
rary and  intertwined  with  bombing  as  deterrents  of 
Japanese  home  front  morale  and  efficiency. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  evidence  that  bomb- 
ing, by  its  devastating  personal  character,  accel- 
erated greatly  the  toll  that  other  factors  had  begun 
to  take.     It  worked  not  only  on  industrial  organiza- 


tion and  the  other  ol:)jectiv('  components  of  effi- 
cienc}',  but  it  worked  also  on  the  minds  of  the 
workers. 

This  evidence  comes  l)oth  from  the  leaders  and 
fi-om  the  mass  of  the  people.  Air  reasons  were  giv- 
en by  all  segments  of  the  labor  force  as  an  import- 
ant basis  for  their  rapidly  developing  doubts  of 
victory  and  as  the  most  important  bass  for  the 
widespread  belief  in  Japan's  poor  chance  of  victory 
to\\ard  the  war's  end.  The  people  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  to  face  the  enemy  armies  on 
their  shores  scurried  for  cover  from  enemy  air  action. 

Air  action  was  likewise  gi\-en  as  an  important 
basis  for  absenteeism.  It  constituted  about  one- 
third  of  the  reasons  gi\"en  for  absenteeism  1)\-  lu'ban 
workers.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  those 
who  gave  air  action  most  credit  for  their  absentee- 
ism also  had  the  lowest  morale. 

But  a  more  impressive  effect  of  bomb'ng  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  work. 
The  workers  would  still  go  to  work  or  could  still  be 
forced  to  go,  but  they  could  neither  be  utilized  nor 
driven  to  produce  as  in  previous  years.  Much  of 
the  reason  for  this  drop  in  productive  efficiency  was 
associated  with  air  activity  by  both  the  workers 
and  their  leaders.  Moreover,  the  relation  between 
low  mora'e  and  lowered  work  capacity  is  striking, 
especially  for  lu'ban  people. 

The  situation  accentuated  by  our  military  air 
strategy  is  significant  for  two  other  reasons:  one; 
the  effect  reached  into  all  segments  of  the  economy 
in  a  remarkabh^  consistent  way,  and  the  other;  the 
small  differentials  were  in  a  direction  most  crippling 
to  the  econon\v.  The  leaders  appear  to  have  been 
more  affected  than  any  other  occupational  segment 
of  the  population,  and  the  next  most  affected  groups 
were  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farm. 
It  was  over  the  minds  of  these  groups  that  the  battle 
of  the  Japanese  home  front  was  waged,  and  our  aii' 
strategy  appears  to  have  gained,  in  some  consider- 
able measure,  its  objective. 
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'The  governinent  came  to  the  conclusion — and  it  wa.s  the  natural  conclusion  reached  b}'  the  people,  too- 
arations  were  hopeless,  and  it  was  best  to  avoid  injury  and  death  by  fleeing." 


-that  all  air-raid  jirc])- 
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Chapter  7 
PROBLEMS  OF  EVACUATION 


Previous  chapters  have  analyzed  certain  of  the 
effects  of  bombing  upon  the  morale  of  the  people  of 
Japan,  upon  their  thought  and  behavior.  One  of 
the  most  effeeti\'e  ways  in  which  bombing  affected 
morale  was  by  means  of  the  tremendous  evacuation 
of  populations  which  it  forced.  An  estimated  one- 
fourth  of  the  urban  population  left  their  homes 
either  due  to  fear  of,  or  actual  disaster  caused  by, 
the  heavy  bombing  of  their  home  cities.  These 
unfortunates  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  na- 
tion, simultaneously  spreading  news  of  .Japan's 
weakness  not  onh'  by  their  words,  but  also  by  their 
actions. 

Not  only  was  their  own  morale  affected  by  their 
experiences,  but  they  also  carried  with  them  the 
germs  of  "dangerous  thoughts"  \\'ith  \\-hich  to  in- 
fect their  hosts.  Their  departiu-e  from  the  great 
industrial  centers  ser^'ed  to  disrupt  still  fiu'ther  the 
organized  life  of  those  communities,  some  already 
suffering  the  physical  effects  of  bombing.  Families 
were  split,  factories  lost  labor,  official  organizations 
were  dissolved.  Evacuation  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity under  the  circumstances,  but  even  at  best,  it 
was  a  palliative  measure,  incapable  of  doing  more 
than  postponing  disaster.  It  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  hence  the  most  effective,  of  the  in- 
direct «'ays  in  which  bombing  affected  morale 
throughout  the  Japanese  nation. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  effect  of  evacuation  upon 
Japanese  civilian  morale,  information  was  gathered 
from  background  reports  and  inter^'iews,  interro- 
gations, documents,  and  the  general  morale  ques- 
tionnaire interviews.  Certain  additional  questions 
concerned  A\'ith  evacuation  were  asked  of  evacuees, 
of  those  who  had  evacuated  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  of  natives  of  refuge  areas.  Comparisons 
have  been  made  bet\\"een  the  responses  of  evacuees 
and  other  urban  people  to  numerous  questions,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  difference 
in  point  of  view.  In  this  way  the  morale  effects 
of  evacuation  upon  the  evacuees  themselves,  upon 
their  relatives  \\'ho  remained  in  the  cities,  and  upon 
their  hosts,  can  be  segregated  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  or  of  bombing  itself. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  analyze  the 
Japanese  experience  Avith  evacuation,  itself  a  mat- 
ter of  interest,  and  to  draw  from  this  experience 
certain  general  conclusions  on  the  conduct  of  evac- 
uation, to  these  ends,  there  will  be  discussion  of  the 


background  of  evacuation,  the  characteristics  of 
evacuees,  and  the  effects  of  e\-acuation  on  the  evac- 
uees themselves,  the  people  left  behind,  and  the 
people  in  reception  areas  (Appendix  S).  The  ef- 
fects of  evacuation  are  treated  in  terms  o"  morale 
and  commimity  life. 

The  Story  of  Evacuation 

Summary.  The  Japanese  government  had  been 
considering  the  problems  of  defense  against  air  at- 
tack for  a  number  of  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  idea  of  evacuating  large 
numbers  of  people  from  the  cities  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  its  plans  in  those  early  days.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
probability  of  mass  raids  seemed  remote,  and  the 
practicability  of  defense  reasonable.  Nevertheless, 
the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  congested 
cities  was  understood;  and  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  those  who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  active 
part  in  the  defense  would  be  better  off  elsewhere. 
The  influx  of  war  workers  and  the  creation  of  fire- 
breaks, which  began  in  1943,  both  added  to  the  con- 
gestion of  the  cities.  Consequently,  the  go^-ernmcnt 
began  to  advocate  departure  of  imessential  people  as 
a  measure  for  strengthening  the  defense  of  cities.'  - 

When  the  raids  began,  defense  needs  became  more 
and  more  urgent,  and  additional  classes  of  indi- 
viduals were  urged  to  leave.  It  became  apparent 
that  defense  was  much  more  difficult  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  at  last  that  it  was  quite  impossible. 
The  go\-ernment  eA-entuallj'-  realized  that  whole- 
sale departure  was  an  immediate  necessity,  although 
perhaps  only  a  palliative  measure.  So,  although 
the  early  reason  for  evacuation  was  to  aid  the  war 
effort,  the  final  reason  was  to  avoid  disaster,  A\'hich 
resulted  from  the  breakdown  of  defense.-^ 

I  Shiiko  (organ  of  the  Cabinet  Boanl  of  Information).  22  December  1943: 

"Urban  evacuation  does  not  mean  only  fleeing  and  dispersion  from  the 
city,  but  means,  rathei-.  that  e\-ery  citizen  must  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war  effort  and  that  the  evacuation  must  be  made  an  clement  which 
strengtliens  our  fighting  power.  Evacuation  is  not  just  a  flight  from  the 
cities,  but  is  a  positive  contribution  toward  strengthening  our  fighting 
power." 

-  Deemed  unessential  were  those  who  could  not  fight  fire  and  those 
wliose  departure  would  not  disrupt  utilities,  war  production,  and  the  dis- 
tribution system.  War  workers  were  forbidden  to  evacuate  except  with 
their  dispersed  factories. 

3  The  official  in  charge  of  civilian  defense  studies  in  the  police  affairs 
bureau  of  the  Home  IMinistry,  stated  that  after  the  great  9-10  March 
raid  on  Tokyo, 

"The  government  came  to  the  conclusion — and  it  was  the  natural  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  people,  too — that  all  air  raid  preparations  were 
hopeless  and  it  was  best  to  avoid  injury  and  death  by  fleeing."  Pie  re- 
vealed tliat  the  government  had  issued  similar  orders  to  the  prefectural 
lieads  and  'gave  up  completely  any  idea  of  air-raid  preparation'." 
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Early  Plans.  The  earliest  plans  for  evacuation 
called  for  the  departure  of  non-essential  people  from 
the  Tokyo-Yokohama  district,  the  Kobe-Osaka  dis- 
trict, the  Nagoya  district  and  the  North  Kyushu 
district.  Such  people  were  eligible  for  govern- 
ment assistance  in  their  evacuation,  provided  they 
really  needed  it  or  were  the  families  of  drafted  men. 
Schools  were  to  be  evacuated  by  classes,  but  the 
pupils  were  not  to  be  forced  to  go.  However,  the 
government  proclaimed  its  right  to  order  people  out 
of  certain  areas.  Provisions  were  made  for  provid- 
ing special  transportation  if  necessar}^  Evacua- 
tion guidance  offices  were  set  up,  both  in  the  areas 
listed  above  and  in  the  regions  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pected evacuees  would  go.  The  police  in  the  latter 
places  were  directed  to  list  all  the  available  housing, 
and  to  persuade  the  owners  to  rent. 

The  government  publicized  these  plans  and  urged 
the  evacuation  of  non-essential  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  proclaim  that  Japan's  cities 
would  be  perfectly  protected.  For  a  long  time  the 
citj^  dwellers  heard  both  stories  concurrently.  Since 
all  the  ties  of  family  affection,  and  the  inertia  of  the 
people  as  well,  were  better  satisfied  by  listening  to 
stories  of  protection,  very  few  actually  departed. 
Selective  Evacuation.  Even  those  living  in  houses 
demolished  to  make  fire  lanes  were  not  forcibly 
ejected  from  their  cities,  but  some  few  people  had 
left  Tokyo,  at  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  1943.  More 
left  during  the  following  spring,  but  the  school  evac- 
uation program  had  not  yet  been  applied,  and  it 
was  not  imtil  the  early  B-29  raids  on  Kyushu,  in 
June  1944,  that  much  was  really  accomplished. 
These  raids,  however,  provided  a  strong  impetus  to 
those  who  had  been  considering  evacuation.  Schools 
were  actuallj^  transferred  to  the  countryside,  spe- 
cial trains  really  ran,  and  thousands  of  people  vol- 
untarily went  to  visit  their  country  cousins.  Julj' 
and  August  were  busy  months  for  evacuation  offi- 
cials. Although  the  trade  slackened  during  the  au- 
tumn, about  two  million  persons  are  estimated  by 
various  official  sources  to  have  left  the  big  industrial 
cities  by  October  1944. 

Widespread  Evacuation.  About  the  time  of  the  first 
B-29  raids  on  Tokyo,  there  was  another  upsurge  of 
evacuation.  The  government  redoubled  its  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  departure  of  women  with  babies, 
invalids,  and  other  tj'pes  of  people  judged  to  be  not 
only  useless  for,  but  harmful  to  defense  against  air 


attack  and  not  essential  for  war  production.^ 

At  first,  the  raids  were  on  such  a  small  scale  that 
many  still  refused  to  believe  the  necessity  of  evac- 
uation. As  the  raids  continued,  more  people  be- 
came aware  of  the  importance  of  evacuation,  and 
communities  in  prefectures  adjacent  to  Tokyo  and 
other  big  cities  began  to  take  in  more  evacuees. 
Some  even  went  farther  afield,  for  the  most  usual 
destination  was  the  home  of  some  relative  or  close 
friend  in  the  coimtry.  Some  people  such  as  war 
workers  and  .young  and  able-bodied  men  and  wo- 
men, were  not  allowed  to  evacuate,  those  who  tried 
to  do  so  being  considered  runaways  who  deserved  a 
reprimand.  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  factories  to  the  countryside,  but  very  little 
was  accomplished  during  the  winter  of  1944-45. 
The  prudent  began  to  leave,  or  to  send  their  fam- 
ilies away,  in  ever  larger  numbers.  It  would  seem 
that  (excluding  school  children)  as  many  left  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  as  in  the  entire  previous  year. 
Wholesale  Evacuation.  The  first  great  fire  raid  on 
Tokyo  in  March  1945  changed  all  this  abruptl.v. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  began  a  desperate  flight 
from  that  city,  and  the  urban  area  raids  on  Nagoya, 
Osaka  and  Kobe,  which  followed,  spread  the  con- 
tagion to  those  places  as  well.  Up  to  this  time  only 
about  3  percent  of  all  evacuees  had  been  bombed 
out,  but  during  March  about  2  million  people  lost 
their  homes  and  mass  flights  of  the  bombed-out 
began.  Even  those  who  left  because  of  fear  of 
bombing  rather  than  actual  disaster  now  kne\\',  by 
experience,  what  they  feared  so  greatly. 

Although  bombing  was  intermittent  during  the 
spring  of  1945,  evacuees  continued  to  leave,  and  the 
government  had  to  adopt  emergency  measures  to 
assist  a  migration  which  it  could  not  control.  Emer- 
gency rations  were  issvied  e^'en  to  those  who  had  no 
certificates  proving  that  their  homes  had  burned. 
People  were  urged  to  leave  if  they  had  any  place  to 
go.  The  government  no  longer  made  anj'  attempt 
at  all  to  select  refuge  areas.  New  organizations 
were  set  up — at  least  on  paper — to  assist  evacuees. 
Work  on  fire  lanes  was  speeded  up,  e^'en  in  smaller 
cities,  and  this  added  to  the  number  of  homeless. 

At  least  a  million  people  evacuated  the  cities  in 
April,  and  as  many  more  in  May.     By  now  incen- 

'  Shuko  stated  on  29  November  1944: 

"The  government  is  making  desperate  attempts  to  make  the  people 
realize  the  necessity  of  rushing  the  evacuation  of  the  young  and  the  aged, 
pregnant  women,  etc.  As  you  know  the  government  is  pressing  people 
who  are  not  much  needed  in  the  big  cities  to  move  to  the  country  in  house- 
hold units.  The  program  of  evacuation  has  progressed  well  so  far,  but 
old  people  and  children,  pregnant  women,  the  sick,  etc,  are  still  being 
requested  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  before  the  big  raids  come,  so  that 
when  we  do  have  a  raid  they  will  not  be  a  burden.  In  this  way,  we  can 
expect  Tokyo  and  other  big  cities  to  perfect  their  air-raid  preparedness." 
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diary  attacks  liad  l)ogun  to  hit  smaller  cities;  al- 
liiough  departures  from  Tokj-o  declined,  month  Ijy 
month,  after  March,  more  people  left  other  cites. 
In  each,  the  pattern  was  repeated:  some  left  each 
place  before  it  was  raided,  but  the  greater  number 
waited  until  too  late.  Some  who  had  fled  from  one 
city  to  another  found  themselves  once  more  forced 
to  lick  up  and  mo^•e  on;  others  who  had  returned  to 

jir  homes  were  forced  out  again. 

During  the  summer  months,  evacuation  took 
place  mostly  from  smaller  cities  and  towns,  now 
becoming  targets.  It  spread  all  o\-er  the  countr}^ 
Scarcely  a  village  could  be  found  without  some 
evacuees,  and  certainly  no  citj'  from  which  none 
had  fled.  By  the  time  of  surrender,  more  than 
8,500,000  people  had  evacuated  their  homes.' 
The  Evacuees 

Who  They  Were.  The  respondents  interviewed  in 
Japan  included  a  large  number  of  adults  who  had 
evacuated  their  homes  at  some  time  during  the  war. 
Certain  ciuestions  concerning  evacuation  experi- 
ences were  asked  dming  the  interviews.  It  was 
thus  possible  to  learn  about  the  evacuee  group 
which  is  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  report. 
Since  no  children  were  interviewed,  little  with  re- 
gard to  them  is  included.''  Since  evacuees  are  ur- 
ban in  origin,  most  comparisons  have  been  made 
with  urban  non-evacuees  (generally  called  "urban 
people"  in  this  chapter). 

It  was  not  just  a  cross  section  of  the  population, 
but  a  selected  group,  which  left  the  cities.  The 
selection  was  not  particularly  made  upon  the  bases 
established  bj'  government  order.  In  particular, 
old  people  were  not  e\'acuated;  evacuees  were 
younger  than  those  who  stayed  in  the  cities.''  The 
wholesale  evacuation  of  1945  swamped  government 
efforts  to  direct  population  movements,  and  those 
who  left  were  those  who  could  leave.  Older  people 
are  not  as  mobile  as  j^ounger  folk.  Women,  even 
with  all  their  family  duties,  seem  to  have  been  quite 
mobile,  however,  for  a  greater  proportion  of  females 
was  foimd  among  evacuees  than  among  city  people 
who  did  not  leave.  Family  duties  may  be  per- 
formed anjnvhere;  men  are  geographically  tied  to 

^  See  USSBS  Civilian  Defense  and  Urban  Areas  Divisions'  reports. 
Tlie  offieial  figure  of  8,500,000  evacuees,  provided  by  the  Home  Affairs 
Ministry  is  very  probably  an  underestimate.  The  Morale  Division  sample 
survey  indicates  a  higher  number  of  evacuees.  I''uthermore,  intra-urban 
evacuation  is  probably  not  included  in  the  Japanese  data.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  Japanese  official  statistics,  see  Appendix  J, 

6  The  general  sample  for  the  cross-section  survey  made  provision  for 
an  adequately  sized  representative  sample  of  adult  evacuees.  (Appendix  I). 

7  Twenty  percent  more  evacuees  than  urban  people-were  le^s  than  45. 
Twice  as  many  people  over  65  remained  in  cities  than  evacuated.  (The 
age  distribution  among  evacuees  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of 
women  over  men.) 
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jobs.'  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there 
were  more  housewives  among  the  evacuee  women, 
and  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  evacuees  than  non- 
evacuees  were  family  heads.' 

Despite  a  somewhat  higher  educational  status,  in 
at  least  one  aspect  of  economic  position  the  evacuee 
group  appears  to  be  slightly  below  the  average.'" 
For  example,  about  one-third  fewer  evacuees  than 
urban  people  belong  to  families  which  owned  either 
land  or  their  own  homes." 

One  fact  stands  out  in  examining  evacuee  fie'ds 
of  work — the  proportion  of  war  industry  employees 
is  greater  among  evacuees  than  among  unevacuated 
city  dwellers.  Thirty-.se^'en  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  evacuees  worked  in  war  industry'  in 
contrast  to  26  percent  of  the  urban  employed.  This 
is  in  contradiction  to  government  directives,  and  is 
another  indication  of  the  wholesale  character  of 
evacuation  after  the  great  fire  raids  began.  These 
war  \\orkers  did  not  go  with  their  factories,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  testimony.  Onl.v  4  percent  stated 
that  they  accompanied  a  plant  evacuation.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  some  of  them  probably  had  no 
factories  in  which  to  work  after  heavy  air  raids  it 
seems  that  \\'ar  workers  correctly  recognized  their 
homes  and  plants  in  the  cities  as  targets  of  choice, 
and  were  particularly  anxious  to  evacuate,  even  if 
their  factories  were  relatively  intact. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  tendencj'  for  the  differ- 
ences between  evacuees  and  urban  people  to  be 
those  which  are  associated  with  less  stabilitj^  and 
shallower  roots.  Many  workers  in  war  industries 
were  draftees  from  supposedly  non-essential  work, 
for  instance,  those  who  would  not  find  work  satis- 
faction in  war  plants  and  be  eager  to  move.  Evac- 
uees seem  to  have  been  less  fixed  in  place  by  prop- 
erty interests.  Factors  of  age,  sex,  and  famil}^  po- 
sition indicate  the  same  sort  of  thing.'-  In  a  small 
majority  of  cases,  evacuees,  whether  foimd  in  urban 
or  rural  areas,  were  from  families  which  evacuated 


^  Sixty-eight  percent  of  evacuees  were  women,  a.s  against  57  percent  of 
urban  non-evacuees. 

^  One-third  more  family  heads  were  to  be  found  among  urban  non- 
evacuees  then  among  evacuees. 

"^  Despite  the  fact  that  women  in  Japan  as  a  rule  have  had  less  school- 
ing than  men,  and  that  the  evacuee  group  has  an  excess  of  women,  it  also 
contains  a  greater  percentage  of  persons  with  at  least  some  secondar.v 
education.  The  sex  difference  in  education  is  less  now  than  it  was  a  gene- 
ration ago,  so  that  Japanese  young  women  are  much  better  educated  than 
their  mothers,  whereas  young  men  are  only  slightly  better  educated  than 
their  fathers.  Age  accentuates  educational  differences:  it  is  because  of 
their  youth  that  evacuees,  both  men  and  women,  are  better  educated  than 
other  urban  people. 

"  Home  or  land  ownership  cannot  be  accepted  as  final  indication  of 
economic  status:  data  on  family  income  were  not  obtained.  However, 
ow-nership  is  an  aspect  of  economic  position  which  makes  for  lack  of 
mobility. 

1-  Older  people,  more  fixed  in  their  habits,  are  likely  to  be  less  willing 
to  pull  up  roots  and  move. 
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together.  But  many  of  those  who  were  separated 
from  other  members  of  the  household  tended  to  be 
persons  whose  departure  would  least  upset  the  struc- 
ture of  the  family  because  of  their  status  therein.'^ 
Only  in  education  are  evacuees  superior,  and  this 
seems  to  be  due  to  their  youth. 

The  implication  is  clear.  Adult  evacuees  will 
tend  to  be  the  people  who  can  most  easily  evacuate 
during  wholesale,  unplanned,  large  post-bombing 
evacuation.  They  have  less  to  hold  them  person- 
ally in  cities;  they  tend  to  be  those  who  have  most 
personal  fear  of  bombing;  but  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  those  who  should  evacuate  from  the  view- 
point of  national  interest,  war  production,  and  the 
defense  of  cities. 

Why  They  Evacuated.  Although  millions  of  people 
evacuated  the  cities  of  Japan,  other  millions  re- 
mained behind.  The  previous  section  indicated 
some  of  the  personal  differences  between  evacuees 
and  non-evacuees.  It  is  important  also  to  find  out 
whether  the  experiences  of  these  two  groups  dif- 
fered. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
evacuees  really  had  better  personal  reasons  to  leave 
than  non-evacuees.  During  their  interviews,  most 
of  them  gave  adequate  personal  reasons  for  their 
departure,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  number  of 
actual  refugees,  who  stated  that  they  had  aban- 
doned cities  because  the  air  attack  left  their  homes 
destroyed  or  damaged  (48  percent)  is  greater  than 
those  who  evacuated  because  of  an  admitted  fear  of 
bombing  (30  percent).'*  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  both  groups  say  that  they  left  their  homes 
voluntarily.'^  "  As  one  bombed-out  person  suc- 
cinctly put  it:  "Yes,  I  left  voluntarily;  I  felt  the 
danger.  Besides,  I  had  no  home."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  proportion  of  homeless  refugees  was 
greater  in  cities  than  in  the  rural  areas.  Those  who 
evacuated  due  to  fear  went  more  often  to  the  coun- 
tryside; more  of  those  who  were  actually  refugees 
tended  to  go  to  other  cities  (or  move  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  same  city,  in  relatively  fewer  cases). 
Very  probably  those  who  went  to  the  country  were 
the  earhest  to  depart." 

There  is  an  interesting  pattern  in  the  differential 

13  A  significantly  liigher  proportion  of  evacuees,  for  example,  came  from 
family  fringes — in-laws,  relatives  outside  the  immediate  family,  and  non- 
related  household  members. 

I''  Some  differences  in  attitudes  and  feelings  existed  between  these 
refugees  and  genuine  evacuees;  these  are  discussed  latre. 

15  The  question  was:  "What  bombing  experiences  did  you  have  before 
you  left?" 

16  The  question  was:  "What  bombing  experience  have  you  personally 
had?" 

1'  Some  differences  in  attitudes  and  feelings  existed  between  these 
refugees  and  genuine  evacuees:  these  are  discussed  later. 


experience  of  evacuees  and  urban  people  with  re- 
spect to  air  raids  in  general,  and  bombing  in  par- 
ticular.'^ "  Not  all  people  who  experienced  air 
raids  were  actually  subjected  to  bombing.  Some 
just  saw  airplanes  overhead  during  an  alert,  some 
were  machine-gunned,  some  were  in  parts  of  a  city 
upon  which  no  bombs  fell.  Evacuees  said  they  ex- 
perienced raids,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than 
did  urban  people;  but  people  in  cities  more  often 
experienced  repeated  bombings  close  by. 


Table  67. — Differential  raid  experience  of 
and  urban  people 

evacuees 

Evacuees 

Urban  people 

No  raid  experience  at  all 

One    or    more    raids    without 

bombing. 
Two    or    more    raids    without 

bombing. 

One  bombing  raid 

Two  or  more  bombing  raids 

Percent 

10      • 

8 

23 

41 
18 

Percent 

24 

7 

9 

33 

27 

100 

100 

Several  raids,  or  a  single  personal  experience  with 
bombings,  tended  to  drive  evacuees  from  a  city 
rather  effectively,  if  they  were  to  go  at  all.  There 
always  remained  a  solid  core  of  people  in  cities  who 
just  didn't  leave;  evacuees  were  of  another  type — 
and  besides,  they  seem  to  have  had  especially  good 
objective  reasons  for  leaving. 

It  seems  that  evacuees  were  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  their  raid  experience.  A  half  again  as 
many  of  them  as  of  urban  people  said  they  had  seen 
at  least  one  of  the  great  night  fire  raids  which  were 
carried  out  on  an  urban  area  target.  Smaller  pro- 
portions said  they  had  lived  through  all  other  types 
of  bombing.  Such  experience,  particularly  of  an 
urban  area  attack,  seems  to  have  been  an  impelling 
factor  in  the  decision  to  leave  home.-" 

Evacuees  were  also  more  intimately  involved  in 
raid  results.  Less  than  a  third  of  them  said  they 
escaped  damage  to  themselves,  their  homes,  or  their 
property,  whereas  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  urban 
people  said  they  did  not  suffer.  This  difference  is 
the  most  significant  one  between  the  two  groups, 
giving  ample  reasons  for  evacuation.  A  majority 
of  the  evacuees  suffered  property  or  home  damage, 
in  contrast  to  a  quarter  of  the  remaining  urban 
people.     Injury  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  im- 

18  The  question  was:  "What  bombing  experiences  did  you  have  before 
you  left?" 

w  The  question  was:  "What  bombing  experience  have  you  personally 
had?" 

-"  .\side  from  evacuees  in  the  hinterland  of  the  atomic  bombed  cities, 
almost  none  had  experienced  either  of  the  atomic  bomb  raids.  Characteris- 
tically, evacuees  from  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  did  not  go  far. 
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Table  68. — Bombing  involvernent 

Evacuees 

Urban  people 

No  damage  or  injury 

Property  or  home  damage 

Injury  to  self  or  family 

Percent 

30 

55 
3 
6 

6 

Percent 

64 

24 
6 

Damage  to  property  or  home, 

and  injury  to  self  or  family. 
Death  in  the  family 

3 
3 

100 

100 

pelling  a  motive  in  evacuation  a.s  damage  to  prop- 
erty was.  This  is  particular!}^  interesting  when  we 
recall  that  evacuees  were  less  apt  to  own  either 
land  or  homes. 

Some  Special  Characteristics  of  Evacuees.  In  order 
to  provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  discussion  of 
the  morale  of  the  evacuee  group,  it -is  necessary  to 
determine  if  any  special  personal  traits  could  in- 
fluence their  behavior,  attitudes,  and  opinions.  So- 
cial position  and  air-raid  experiences  seem  to  have 
had  some  influence  in  causing  a  person  to  evacuate. 
Were  there  other  factors,  of  a  personal  nature  too? 

Evacuees  are  very  obviously  more  anxious  to 
talk.  For  instance,  for  some  27  responses,  such  as 
those  dealing  with  credibility  of  news,  with  reac- 
tions to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  others,  evacuees 
have  been  compared  to  urban  and  rural  non-evac- 
uees; and  it  was  found  that  evacuees  give  a  higher 
average  of  informative  answers  than  other  urban  as 
well  as  rural  people.  Sometimes  respondents  gave 
more  than  one  reason  for  attitudes  or  opinions.  In 
comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  evacuee  group 
proved  best  at  giving  multiple  reasons. 

By  what  they  said,  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
more  frightened,  more  worried,  and  perhaps  to  com- 
pensate for  such  qualities,  sometimes  verbally  more 
defiant  of  threats,  than  the  urban  Japanese.-'  This 
can  be  seen  from  a  number  of  sources,  such  as  their 
accounts  of  how  they  felt  and  acted  during  raids 
and  during  the  war  as  a  whole,  and  their  conduct 
during  their  interviews.  In  speaking  of  responsi- 
bility for  raids,  an  unusually  large  number  blamed 
the  United  States.--    As  one  man  said: 

I  think  the  responsibility  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans because  they  bombed  the  innocent  people  of  Japan, 
while  the  Japanese  forces  never  laid  a  hand  on  civilian 
populations. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  American  propaganda  leaf- 


21  Of  course,  as  has  just  been  shown,  more  evacuees  were  intimately 
involved  in  the  damaging  effects  of  bombings.  This  is  something  of  a 
bias. 

^  The  question  was:  "When  American  planes  bombed  Japan  on  which 
side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay?" 


lets,^^  twice  as  many  evacuees  as  urban  people 
showed  defiance,  although  few  in  either  group  ex- 
pressed this  attitude. 

Yet  in  general,  the  evacuees  admitted  being 
frightened  significantly  more  frequently  than  did 
the  non-evacuated  urban  people.  Of  cour.se,  they 
had  plenty  of  occasion  for  fear,  but  their  greater 
fear  came  out  not  only  in  descriptions  of  their  be- 
havior during  raids,  but  also  in  statements  on  anxi- 
ety responses  on  hearing  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Even 
their  reactions  to  the  first  United  States  planes  over 
Japan  shows  this.-''  More  confessed  to  fright,  ter- 
ror, or  anxiety  concerning  future  raids  than  did  so 
among  urban  people.     As  one  evacuee  said: 

One  plane  came  over  in  April  of  1942.  We  were  all  startled 
because  we  did  not  expect  any  American  planes  at  that 
time.  I  did  not  see  the  plane  because  I  stayed  in  the  bomb- 
shelter a  long  time,  even  after  the  "all-clear"  sounded.  I 
was  shaking  all  over. 

During  actual  bombing  raids,  in  the  face  of  real 
danger,  more  evacuees  ran  to  air-raid  shelters  than 
did  urban  people,  while  fewer  claim  to  have  fought 
fires. ^^     In  the  words  of  one  respondent: 

The  siren  sounded,  but  we  had  had  many  false  alarms.  I 
was  a  warden,  so  I  went  out  and  saw  the  bombs  dropped  and 
flares  all  around.  Then  I  ran  and  got  my  children.  I  went 
into  the  shelter  and  stayed  for  two  hours.  It  was  my  first 
experience  and  I  was  scared.  Then  I  realized  how  terrible 
bombings  could  be.     Almost  all  of  Sendai  was  burned. 

This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  greater,  lack 
of  adaptation,  by  evacuees,  to  continued  raids. ^^ 
A  woman  from  Nagoya  explained  this  quite  simply: 

As  the  raids  continued  I  became  much  more  afraid  be- 
cause I  had  seen  too  many  casualties  and  the  suffering  the 
air  raids  brought.  So  instead  of  getting  used  to  it,  I  became 
more  afraid,  always  wondering  if  I'd  be  the  next  victim. 

The  anxiety  of  the  evacuee  group,  suggested  by 
their  expectations  when  he  first  American  planes 
came  and  their  reactions  on  hearing  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  is  allied  both  to  their  greater  talkativeness 
and  to  their  rather  greater  general  propensity  to 
worry."  More  of  them  worried  about  their  rela- 
tives, particularly  in  air  raids  of  course,  but  also 
about  those  in  the  service.  More  of  them  worried 
about  food.  In  their  interviews,  they  constantly 
spoke  of  some  misfortune  as  being  the  "last  straw." 

-'  The  questions  were:  "Did  you  know  about  American  propaganda 
leaflets  which  were  dropped  during  the  war?  What  were  the  leaflets  about? 
What  did  you  think  of  them?" 

■  24  The  questions  were :  "What  did  you  recall  about  the  first  time  Ameri- 
can planes  flew  over  Japan?    What  did  you  think  about  it?" 

25  The  questions  were:  "Can  you  tell  me  more  about  your  (bombing) 
experience?    Tell  me  what  happened,  what  you  did,  how  you  felt." 

26  The  question  was:  "Were  you  more  afraid  as  the  raids  continued,  or 
did  you  get  used  to  them?" 

27  The  question  was:  "What  things  worried  you  most  during  the  war?" 
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A    particularly    thoroughgoing    worrier    is    quoted 
below: 

I  was  worried  about  my  kids.  Because  we  evacuated  two 
kids  i  worried  about  their  education  ...  I  had  two  young- 
er kids  that  I  worried  about  constantly.  I  also  worried  about 
bombings  ...  I  worried  over  trying  not  to  scatter  the 
family  in  evacuation. 

Among  bombed-out  refugees,  fewer  deviations 
from  the  urban  point  of  view  were  found  than  a- 
mong  those  who  evacuated  due  to  fear  of  bombing, 
save  for  their  greater  relief  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
lesser  confidence  in  Japan's  spiritual  strength.-' 
The  motivation  for  leaving  town,  among  bombed- 
out  refugees,  was  so  immediate  and  practical  that 
closer  parallels  to  urban  attitudes  are  to  be  expected. 
If  evacuees  as  a  group  do  appear  to  differ  in  some 
respects  from  urban  people,  one  would  expect  those 
with  the  most  immediate  and  practical  reasons  for 
evacuation  to  differ  the  least,  and  those  who  left 
because  of  fear  of  future  danger  to  differ  the  most. 

As  a  group,  then,  evacuees  seem  to  be  nervous 
and  timid.  They  talked  more,  worried  more,  ad- 
mitted physical  fear  more  freciuently.  Perhaps 
they  tried  to  make  up  for  this  by  a  touch  of  defiance. 
All  of  these  characteristics  are  to  be  anticipated  in  a 
group  with  the  experiences  and  the  social  composi- 
tion of  the  evacuees,  overweighted  with  females  and 
younger  sons,  with  more  of  the  propertyless  and  the 
occupationally  unrooted.  Such  people  were  the 
most  likely  to  evacuate.  But  then,  any  person 
would  be  induced  by  simple  reality  to  lea\'c  his  home 
city,  after  being  bombed  out. 

What  Happened  to  Evacuees  During  Evacuation. 
From  interviews  with  evacuees,  considerable  in- 
formation has  been  derived  concerning  their  experi- 
ences while  being  evacuated,  and  while  in  residence 
in  their  places  of  refuge.  These  experiences  may 
well  have  been  influential  in  molding  their  later  at- 
titudes and  opinions.  Since  most  of  them  left  vol- 
imtarily,  and  only  after  extensive  bombing  had  be- 
gun to  disrupt  the  life  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  majority  were  not  helped  in  anj^  way 
by  the  government,  although  it  did  provide  trans- 
portation for  some.^' 
In  the  words  of  a  woman  evacuated  from  Tokyo : 

We  got  nothing.  All  on  our  own  expense.  Well,  the  gov- 
ernment did  pay  the  train  fare  for  my  parents  because  they 
had  been  burned  out,  but  I  had  paid  my  own  way  before 
that. 


Table  69. 


-Assistance  given  to  evacuees  liy  the 
government 


E 

vacuees  interviewed  in- 

- 

Atomic 

Urban 

Rural 

bombed 

areas 

areas 

Total 

areas 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

No     arrange- 

75 

60 

52 

55 

ments   made   by 

government 

agencies. 

Rations  furnished  in 

7 

7 

3 

5 

part  or  whole. 

Transportation  f  u  r  - 

9 

19 

34 

28 

nished  or  cost  de- 

frayed  in   part   or 

whole. 

Cash  sum  given 

5 

8 

10 

10 

Miscellaneou  s — 

4 

9 

7 

7 

such    as   transpor- 

tation      priorities, 

billeting,  clothing. 

No  answer 

5 

3 

0 

1 

•105 

•106 

•106 

'106 

28  The  questions  were:  "How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  Japan 
had  given  up  the  war?"  and  "During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  was 
Japan's  greatest  strength  in  waging  the  war?" 

29  The  question  was;  "Wliat  arrangements  were  made  for  your  trip  and 
li\'ing  facilities?" 


•  Percentages  total  to  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  said 
that  they  were  assisted  by  the  government  in  more  than  one  way. 

Transportation  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
more  of  those  who  evacuated  to  rural  than  to  urban 
areas.  This  is  probably  because  those  interviewed 
in  riu-al  areas  had  come  early,  while  those  who  went 
to  other  cities  were  more  likely  to  be  refugees.  The 
contrast  between  the  evidence  from  the  people  and 
the  government  rules  concerning  aid  to  evacuees  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  organizational 
efficiency.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
refugees  in  the  atomic-bombed  areas,  where  the 
breakdown  was  worst  of  all.  Whatever  mechan- 
isms existed  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  for  facili- 
tating evacuation  were  completely  overwhelmed. 

However,  the  implications  of  the  general  inade- 
quacy of  measures  to  assist  evacuation  go  far  be- 
yond indication  of  government  disorganization  or 
lack  of  interest  in  the  people.  Government  assist- 
ance in  mass  evacuation  means  some  control  of 
evacuation — a  better  control  of  who  was  to  evacu- 
ate, and  into  what  areas. 

No  matter  when  or  whither  evacuated,  a  majority 
left  in  family  groups.^"  Even  if  all  members  of  the 
family  could  not  go  at  once,  attempts  were  made  to 
reunite  the  family  as  soon  as  possible,  and  even  if 
the  breadwinner  had  to  stay  behind,  he  sent  all  of 
his  dependents  away  together  in  three-fourths  of 
the  cases.^'  The  tendency  Avas  for  as  many  mem- 
bers of  a  family  as  possible  to  cling  together  under 
the  stress  of  evacuation.  Such  behavior  ma.y  well 
tend  to  maintain  family  morale,  and  so  be  socially 

30  The  question  was:  "Did  your  entire  household  go  with  you?" 

31  Tile  question  was:  "Did  your  entire  household  go  to  the  same  place?' 
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beneficial,  hut  at  tlio  same  time  its  efforts  upon  pi'o- 
duction  must  be  imfortunate,  since  it  drags  the 
worker  away  from  his  jol).  But  family  unity  in 
Japan  is  strong. 

A  majority  of  the  evacuees  found  some  disad- 
vantages in  their  places  of  refuge: 

Tablr  7(1' 

Perrta 

Living  conditions  entirely  disadvantageous 47 

Some  advantages  but  mainly  disadvantages 19 

Living  conditions  entirely  advantageous 34 
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1  The  question  was:  "Uow  was  your  livelihood  in  the  place  to  wliicli 
you  went?" 

This  was  particularly  true  of  those  interviewed  in 
the  country.  A  greater  proportion  of  those  in  the 
country  had  left  before  being  bombed  out,  and  so, 
perhaps,  more  of  them  did  not  feel  as  grateful  for 
any  living  conditions  as  did  refugees  who  often 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  This  is  demon- 
strated in  their  attitude  towards  the  food  problem, 
which  was  the  greatest  single  difficulty  no  matter 
where  one  went.  The  rural-urban  difference  in  this 
one  item  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  vari- 
ations in  satisfaction  between  the  two  groups  of 
evacuees.  But  there  is  also  a  greater  proportion 
of  evacuees  to  rural  than  to  urban  areas  who  ex- 
pressly state  that  the  food  supply  was  better  than 
in  their  home  communities.  Thus,  48  percent  of 
evacuees  to  rural  areas  mentioned  food,  whereas 
only  33  percent  of  evacuees  to  other  urban  areas  did 
so.  Fewer  of  them  having  the  bitter  troubles  of 
the  bombed-out  to  think  about,  possibly  food  was 
more  on  the  minds  of  evacuees  who  went  to  riu'al 
areas,  than  of  those  who  moved  to  other  cities. 

Other  complaints  of  evacuees  are  relatively  minor. 
A  few  found  living  arrangements  hard,  even  fewer 
spoke  of  consumer-goods  shortages  or  of  b'ack 
markets  and  inflation.  Evacuees,  being  city  peo- 
ple, noted  changes  in  their  circumstances  far  less 
often  if  they  went  to  other  cities  than  if  they  went 
to  the  coimtry. 

On  the  whole,  evacuees  tended  to  think  of  their 
experience  as  an  unfortunate  one  from  the  viewpoint 
of  livelihood.  But  in  this  respect,  who  in  Japan 
could,  with  ecjuanimity,  contemplate  his  conditions 
of  livelihood? 

However,  evacuees  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  reception  in  refuge  areas,  in  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cases. 


Table  71  ' 
34  percent  said  they  were  well-treated,  living  with  relatives 

or  friends. 
28  percent  said  they  were  well-treated,  hosts  and  local  people 

being  helpful. 
20  percent  made  equivocal  or  non-eommital  statements. 
IS  percent  said  they  felt  discriminated  against  as  evacuees. 

1  The  question  was:  "How  were  you  treated  in  the  place  to  which  you 
were  evacuated?" 

Two  contrasting  statements  illustrated  evacuee  sen- 
timents. A  girl,  forced  to  evacuate  twice  by  bombs, 
said: 

We  went  to  my  father's  place  in  Wakayamaken  after  our 
house  was  burned  down.  They  treated  us  very  kindly. 
They  shared  with  us  what  they  could  spare. 

Whereas  another  respondent  said : 

They  were  kind  for  the  first  few  days  just  after  our  arrival, 
but  as  days  passed  on,  we  were  treated  as  dependents  and 
could  not  have  a  mind  to  stay  long.  Therefore,  no  sooner 
had  I  seen  the  news  of  permission  for  returning  to  the  city, 
than  I  took  my  family  back  to  Wakayama. 

This  general  feeling  of  evacuees  that  they  were 
welcomed,  receives  support  from  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  actual  hosts,  and  put  up  evacuees 
in  their  homes. ^-  Five  out  of  six  ho.sts  stated  that 
there  was  no  friction.  Food  shortage  and  over- 
crowding caused  some  friction,  but  other  complaints 
expressed  were  very  minor.  About  four-fifths  of 
those  who  accommodated  evacuees  were  related  to 
them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  they  usually  main- 
tained that  they  got  along  together  very  well.  This 
claim  was  not  so  frequently  made  by  the  hosts  of 
non-relatives.^'  There  is  no  certainty,  however, 
that  friction  did  not  exist  between  the  natives  of  a 
community  and  evacuees  who  were  not  relatives 
and  did  not  live  with  them. 

Indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  back- 
ground material  that  such  friction  did  exist.  A 
schoolmaster  said: 

Well,  at  first  relationships  were  very  cordial  .  .  .  But 
later  there  were  fallings  out.  The  food  problems  were  the 
chief  cause  of  this.  There  simply  wasn't  enough  for  every- 
one, and  the  people  felt  that  additional  mouths  complicated 
the  situation,  while  the  evacuees  felt  that  they  had  as  much 
right  as  anyone  to  eat. 

This  statement  is  typical  of  one  widespread  point  of 
view.  A  contrary  one  was  expressed  by  a  village 
mayor : 

Evacuees  .  .  .  were  accepted  completely  and  treaited 
like  neighbors.  They  came  mainly  in  family  groups  but  all 
were  accepted  and  treated  alike.     All  got  the  same  rations 


^-  Tlie  question  was;  "How  did  they  and  you  get  along?" 
.13  Whereas  08  percent  of  those  who  put  up  non-relatives  got  along  well 
with  them,  the  figure  is  82  percent  for  those  who  put  up  relatives. 
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as  regular  citizens  .  .  .  There  have  been  no  conflicts  or 
quarrels  between  us. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  most  non-official  in- 
formants in  the  same  village  spoke  like  the  school- 
master quoted  above.  In  general,  the  official  point 
of  view,  as  presented  to  the  Survey  directly,  agrees 
more  with  the  formal  statements  of  respondents  con- 
cerning evacuee  reception,  but  the  non-official  and 
documentary  evidence  tends  to  show  very  consider- 
able friction. 

Whence,  Whither  and  When  They  Evacuated.  Among 
the  six  great  cities  of  Japan,  only  Kyoto  escaped 
devastation.  Apparently  the  Japanese  were  rea- 
sonably confident  that  it  would  be  spared,  for  very 
few  indeed  evacuated  from  that  city.  The  other 
five  large  cities,  in  contrast,  provided  well  over  half 
of  the  evacuee  group  under  discussion.  In  general, 
the  number  of  evacuees  was  proportional  to  the  rela- 
tive population  of  the  different  cities,  but  it  was  to 
some  degree  affected  by  bomb  load.  Most  urban 
Japanese  have  relatives  and  friends  in  the  country, 
and  the  tendency  was  to  seek  them  out  no  matter 
where  they  lived.  So,  evacuees  spread  to  every 
corner  of  the  home  islands. 

The  concentration,  however,  was  in  the  areas 
relatively  close  to  the  city  evacuated.  Rural  rather 
than  urban  localities  were  sought  as  places  of  ref- 
uge by  evacuees.  Some  had  returned  to  their  city 
homes  before  being  interviewed,  but  enough  re- 
mained so  that  62  percent  of  the  evacuees  inter- 
viewed were  found  either  in  small  towns  or  villages. 

As  would  be  anticipated  from  official  statements, 
most  of  the  evacuee  respondents  left  their  homes 
during  1945.  The  high  point  of  evacuation  was  in 
March,  the  month  of  the  first  great  fire  raids.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  Tokyo,  from  which  city  there 
was,  thereafter,  a  constant  decline  in  evacuation. 
The  Osaka-Kobe  region  sent  out  many  during  that 
month  also,  but  had  a  second  rise  in  departures 
during  June.  The  smaller  cities  did  not  begin  to 
send  out  many  people  until  July,  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  since  very  few  of  them  had  been  heavily 
bombed  up  to  that  time.  In  July  it  became  clear 
that  with  the  major  cities  mainly  destroyed,  it  was 
now  the  turn  of  medium-sized  and  provincial  cities. 

Thus,  it  is  plain  that  most  of  the  evacuees  inter- 
viewed had  not  left  their  homes  until  the  threat  of 
destruction  was  very  close.  More,  in  fact,  say  they 
were  bombed-out  refugees  than  say  they  were  prop- 
erly evacuated  people.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  en- 
suing wholesale  flight  from  cities  was  not  guided 
into  selected  evacuation  areas,  prepared  for  recep- 
tion of  evacuees.     Rather  the  flow  was  guided  by 


the  traditional  ties  of  family  and  friendship,  and  the 
vagaries  of  transportation.  Hence,  despite  the  con- 
centration of  evacuees  within  their  home  regions, 
some  carried  the  word  of  destruction  from  the  air 
into  remote  rural  areas;  and  within  the  areas  of 
evacuee  concentration,  problems  of  living  became 
multiplied. 

Morale  and  the  Evacuees 

Hitherto,  certain  characteristics  of  evacuees  and 
the  evacuation  have  been  presented.  Some  impli- 
cations of  the  Japanese  experience  for  any  mass 
evacuation  procedure  have  been  indicated.  In  par- 
tial summary,  we  have  seen  that  evacuees  generally 
had  good  cause  for  flight,  to  escape  bombing  and  to 
relieve  their  anxieties;  we  have  seen  that  although 
from  the  viewpoint  of  livelihood  the  evacuees  tended 
to  have  a  hard  time,  their  reception  in  refuge  areas 
was  good,  and  that  they  found  safety.^*  We  have 
also  noted  that  evacuees  tended  to  spread  all  over 
the  islands — wherever  they  had  rural  or  other  urban 
roots,  or  connections  to  which  they  could  obtain 
transportation.  Now,  from  morale  considerations, 
two  major  questions  arise.  First — what  was  the 
state  of  morale  among  evacuees  at  the  time  they 
evacuated?  The  sheer  inconvenience  of  pulling  up 
roots  and  moving,  the  conditions  of  anxiety  sur- 
rounding evacuation,  and  whatever  selective  factors 
in  the  personality  led  to  evacuation  would  lead  to 
an  assumption  that  evacuees  must  have  been  of 
particularly  low  morale  at  the  time  of  evacuation. 
If  this  was  so,  the  relatively  uncontrolled  dispersal 
of  evacuees  would  spread  morale  infection  and  news 
of  national  weakness.  Second — did  evacuation, 
once  accomplished,  help  raise  morale,  through  good 
reception  in  safe  host  areas?  These  are  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  following  section  will  deal. 
Introduction:  Morale  of  Evacuees.  Although  a  few 
of  the  differences  in  attitude  between  evacuees  and 
other  urban  people  may  have  existed  long  before 
the  evacuation  took  place,  there  are  a  good  many 
others  which  can  much  more  logically  be  attributed 
to  the  effect  of  evacuation,  or  to  those  experiences 
which  made  evacuation  a  necessity.  The  varia- 
tions in  war  attitudes,  indicative  of  morale,  between 
the  evacuees  and  the  urban  people  are  rarely  great, 
but  they  almost  always  exist,  and  they  almost  al- 
ways show  the  evacuees,  as  a  group,  to  be  less  satis- 
fied with  their  life  during  the  war  and  less  confident 
of  victory.  This  cannot  be  considered  remarkable, 
considering  the  more  than  ordinary  traumatic  ex- 

^  Only  3  percent  of  the  evacuees  report  having  to  evacute  more  tha» 
once. 
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periences  which  so  many  of  them  had  undergone. 
But  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  evacuee  morale  was 
indeed  extremely  low  at  the  time  of  evacuation, 
these  relatively  small  post-evacuation  differences 
would  indicate  that  evacuation  helped  morale. 
However,  the  differences  may  have  been  minimized 
by  the  fact  that  morale  generally  fell  to  an  extreme- 
ly low  point  and  that  the  sex  composition  of  the 
evacuee  group  would  bias  it  in  favor  of  higher 
morale. 

Morale  among  evacuees  seems  to  have  been  worst 
at  the  time  of  evacuation:  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
indication  of  a  continued  decline  after  evacuees  be- 
came settled  in  their  places  of  refuge.  There  is 
every  evidence  from  all  sources  that  evacuee  mo- 
rale was  singularly  low  at  the  time  of  evacuation, 
compared  to  non-evacuees.  Even  before  evacua- 
tion, many  of  them  had  less  confidence  in  victory 
than  their  neighbors.  Doubtless  this  was  one  of 
the  motives  for  evacuation  among  those  who  left 
before  being  bombed,  for  already  by  the  end  of  1944, 
a  large  number  had  doubts  of  victory.  A  baker 
who  evacuated  in  January  1944  put  it  as  follows: 

I  had  doubts  as  the  war  kept  on — I  said  that  we  didn't 
have  the  strength  to  win.  The  Americans  kept  advancing 
and  we  just  kept  backing  up;  and  when  I  saw  planes  coming 
over,  I  said  to  the  people,  "If  we  could  advance  against  their 
homeland,  then  we  could  win.  But  if  they  keep  coming 
toward  our  homeland,  how  can  we  win?  While  in  Nagasaki 
the  police  scolded  me  because  I  said  such  things.  They 
said:  'Are  you  a  Japanese  or  not?'  " 

The  first  three  months  of  1945  brought  such  doubts 
to  many  more,  particularly  in  comparison  with  other 
urban  people.  This  was  a  period  when  vast  num- 
bers began  to  evacuate,  now  not  only  from  fear  but 
from  necessity. 

Confidence  in  Victory.  The  reasons  given  by  evac- 
uees for  their  doubts  of  victory  fit  in  with  this  tim- 
ing: 42  percent  gave  air  raids,  compai'ed  to  33  per- 
cent of  the  urban  non-evacuees.  Air  raids  which 
cause  one  to  leave  home  might  be  expected  to  make 
a  person  doubt  victory.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
only  a  very  few  more  evacuees  than  urban  people 
doubted  victory,  were  certain  of  defeat,  or  were 
personally  unwilling  to  go  on  with  the  war.  But, 
at  the  time  they  fled  the  cities,  a  big  majority  of  the 
evacuees  later  said,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  they 
just  didn't  like  the  war  at  all.'^  Very  few  recall 
having  continued  to  believe  in  victory  despite  their 
evacuation. '«     Evacuees  seem  to  have  felt  that  their 


Tablk  72. — Evacuee  attitudes  toward  war  at  the  time  of 
evacuation' 

Percent 

Wished  war  hadn't  started;  wished  for  early  peace  to 

end  suffering;  feared  war;  wished  for  peaceful  world.         28 

Hated  the  war  because  of  hardships  of  evacuation 21 

Felt  doubtful  of  victory  or  certain  of  defeat — war 

situation  of  Japan  hopeless 10 

Miscellaneous  remarks  indicating  low  confidence  in 

victory 9 

Confidence  neither  high  nor  low 8 

Hope  for  victory  or  other  optimistic  attitudes,  despite 

evacuation 6 

No  answer 18 


100 


'  The  question  was:  "How  did  you  feel  about  the  war  at  the  time  you 
left?" 

troubles  were  signs  of  misfortunes  for  Japan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  their  feelings  about 
evacuation  itself  do  not  indicate  as  low  morale  as 
their  feelings  about  the  war."  Many  were  un- 
happy about  the  disruption  of  family  life,  but  al- 
most as  many  felt  safer  at  being  away  from  their 
city  homes.  The  feelings  of  evacuees  concerning 
evacuation  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  73. — Feelings  toward  evacuation' 
Complaints 

Percent 

Personal  reference: 

Felt  generally  unhappy  and  sad,  dazed,  and  eon- 
fused  about  evacuation 20 

Depressed  by  disruption  of  family  life 17 

Miscellaneous — worried   about   safety   of  family 
left    behind,    felt   futility   and   uselessness   of 

evacuation,  worried  about  future  livelihood 7 

Extra — personal  reference:   imposition  on   hosts,   no 

household  goods,  etc 10 

General  pessimism 15 

Other  feelings 

Felt  safer  and  less  fearful 14 

It  couldn't  be  helped — it  was  war 10 

Minor    optimistic    feelings — glad    to    be    evacuated, 
relieved  of  worry,  etc 21 

114 


3^  The  questions  were:  As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win?"  and  "When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that 
Japan  could  not  attain  sure  victory?" 

36  Evacuees  interviewed  in  rural  areas  expressed  hatred  of  war  much 
oftener  than  those  interviewed  in  cities. 


1  The  table  classifies  responses,  both  complaining  and  non-complaining. 
A  respondent  could  make  both  complaining  and  optimistic  comments, 
or  more  than  one  comment  of  each  kind.  Thus  percentages  total  more 
than  100.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  evacuees  had  no  complaints:  46  per- 
cent reported  no  optimistic  feelings  at  time  of  evacuation. 

The  general  reaction  to  evacuation  was  a  negative 
one,  but  not  so  forcefully  so  as  the  reaction  against 
the  war.     Evacuees  seem  to  have  projected  their 


37  The  question  was;     "Can  you  explain  to  me  in  a  few  words  how  you 
felt  about  the  evacuation?" 
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own  troubles  into  an  attitude  toward  the  war 
itself.38 

Evacuation  brought  doubts  to  many:  it  brought 
certainty  of  no  Japanese  victory  to  some.^'  By 
the  end  of  March  1945,  a  slightly  greater  propor- 
tion of  evacuees  than  of  urban  people  said  they  felt 
certain  that  Japan  could  not  win,  just  as  many  felt 
doubts  of  victory.  The  decline  in  confidence  con- 
tinued throughout  the  spring.  A  well  educated 
woman,  evacuated  during  this  period,  said: 

When  Okinawa  fell  I  felt  we  could  not  attain  sure  vietory, 
though  in  my  heart  I  was  praying  for  victory. 

Half  of  the  evacuees,  however,  say  that  it  was  Amer- 
ican air  activity  which  made  them  certain  Japan 
couldn't  win.  They  credit  the  air  attack  with  con- 
vincing them,  in  more  cases  than  do  urban  people. 
Only  a  seventh  as  many  speak  of  consumer  short- 
ages, whereas  among  urban  people  one-foiu'th  as 
many  blame  shortages  as  blame  air  raids.  This  is 
of  interest  in  showing  how  strongly,  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  air  raids  had  affected  the  viewpoint  of 
the  evacuees,  who  cei'tainly  suffered  fiom  short- 
ages as  much  as  any  one  else,  if  not  more.  JNIany, 
of  course,  had  lost  their  home  supplies  and  their 
ration  cards. 

In  agreement  with  their  somewhat  earlier  doubts 
and  certainties  about  the  outcome  of  the  war,  more 
evacuees  reached  a  point  of  unwillingness  at  an 
early  date  than  did  other  Japanese.*"'  By  June 
1945,  for  every  seven  of  the  evacuee  group  who  said 
they  felt  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  war,  there 
were  five  among  urban  people.  By  this  time,  of 
course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  evacuee  population 
had  already  left  their  homes  and  their  immediate 
troubles  were  those  connected  with  resettlement 
rather  than  raids.  Consequently  they  were  not 
inconsistent  in  no  longer  giving  air  raids  as  their 
reasons  for  low  morale  answers  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  other  urban  people. 

Thus  far,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  evacuee 
morale  was  extremely  low  at  the  time  of  evacua- 
tion. To  the  interview  data  presented  in  this  re- 
port could  be  added  the  consistent  weight  of  evi- 
dence from  documentar}^  sources  and  from  well- 
informed  observers.  But  the  next  question  to  be 
answered  concerns  post-evacuation  morale.  Did 
evacuation    help    morale?     Table    74    summarizes 


differences  in  morale  attitudes  between  the  evacu- 
ees and  non-evacuee  groups. 

Table  74. — Morale  attitudes'^ 


28  Just  as  more  evacuees  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  expressed  hatred 
of  war,  so  also  many  more  complained  of  the  disruption  of  family  life. 
Both  attitudes  are  hkely  to  be  closely  related. 

"Question:  "When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  .Japan  could  not 
attain  sure  victory?" 

<0  The  question  was:  "Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?" 


Evacuees 

Urban 

Rural 

people 

people 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Social  solidarity: 

Critical  of  war  leaders  '__  _ 

41 

37 

35 

Critical    of    home    front 

66 

61 

56 

leaders.' 

Less  group  cohesion  ' 

54 

47 

39 

Inequality  of  suffering  •■_  _ . 

47 

42 

38 

Confidence  in  victory: 

Never  doubted  victory  = 

10 

14 

11 

Never  certain  that  Japan 

28 

30 

26 

could  not  win.' 

Never   reached    point   of 

30 

33 

26 

unwillingness  to  go  on 

with  war." 

1  The  question  was:  "In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted  the 
war.  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 

-  The  question  was:  "In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care  of 
he  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 

3  The  question  was:  "Did  the  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war?" 

^  The  question  was:  "Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in  Japan 
suffered  alike  during  the  war?" 

■'  The  question  was:  "As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win?" 

"  The  question  was;  "When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan  could 
not  attain  sure  victory?" 

7  The  question  was:  "Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?" 

It  seems  apparent  that  evacuees  are  generally  of 
somewhat  lower  morale  than  either  other  urban  or 
rural  people.  However,  the  differences  are  rather 
small.  In  view  of  the  considerable  low  morale  at 
the  time  of  evacuation,  one  might  suppose  that 
evacuation  helped  morale.  Another  hypothesis, 
just  as  reasonable,  would  be  that  morale  was  gen- 
erally so  low  by  the  end  of  the  war  that  non-evacu- 
ees almost  reached  the  low  level  previously  attained 
by  evacuees. 

Confidence,  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  had 
reached  a  low  point,  but  the  relief  from  air  raids 
probably  was  great  enough  to  counteract  other  as- 
pects of  the  situation  which  might  tend  to  lower  it. 
Now  that  so  many  of  them  felt  personally  safe, 
they  could  reassert  themselves.  There  is  evidence 
that  many  of  them  did  so. 

Many  of  them,  for  example,  were  now  quite  will- 
ing to  express  their  feelings  about  the  Americans 
who  had  bombed  them  out  of  their  homes.*"  Al- 
though they  were  questioned  about  this  by  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform,  nearly  half,  48  percent,  stated  that 
their  feelings  were  hatred,  anger,  fear,  in  comparison 
42  percent  of  urban  people.     As  a  housewife  said: 

I  hated  them.  After  all,  America  is  my  enemy.  I  hate 
my  sister  if  I  fight  with  my  sister. 

Such  a  negative  reaction  to  the  enemy  might  be 
expected  to  keep  up  a  "last-ditch  defense"  type  of 


^i  The  question  was; 
the  war?" 


'How  did  you  feel  about  the  .\mericans  during 
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morale  amono;  o\'afuoos,  (losjiilf  tlicir  oai'licr  knowl- 
edge of  its  hopelessness. 

In  their  reactions  to  the  surrender  announcement, 
evacuees  in  cities  more  frequently  show  hostility  to 
the  surrender  than  do  other  urban  people,  and  those 
in  the  country  show  it  more  frequently  than  rural 
people,  Init  generally  the  urban  viewpoint  was  ex- 
pressed.''- A  housewife  evacuated  during  the  spring 
from  Yokohama  said: 

I  imagineii  that  we  would  be  killed  wlieii  we  sui-rendered 
so  I  WSLS  preparins  to  fight  to  the  end  even  with  a  Lamh<,() 
spear,  and  go  down  fighting. 

This  is  a  considerable  recovery  from  their  con- 
fessed feelings  a  few  months  before.  Since  the 
Confidence  in  Mctory  Index  combines  items  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  months,  it  is  inevitable 
that,  in  this  index,  the  position  of  the  evacuees  is 
intermediate  between  the  urban  and  the  riu'al,  and 
is  not  significantlv  different  from  either  (Appendix 
L). 

Table  75. — Confidence  in  victory 


Most 
confidence 

Medium 
confidence 

Least 
confidence 

Percent 

20 
20 
21 
23 
30 
26 
17 

Percent 

31 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

Percent 

'49 

Young  evacuees 

Female  evacuees  _ . . 

51 
49 
46 

Young  urban 

Female  urban 

Rural 

38 
41 
49 

1  .\ctiial  evacuees,  those  who  left  cities  through  fear  of  anticipated 
Ijomhing.  showed  less  confidence  in  victory  than  those  who  left  as  refugees, 
after  being  bombed  out.  In  the  "least  confidence-"  category  are  .50  per- 
cent of  the  former  and  46  percent  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  between  various  sorts 
of  evacuees  in  degree  of  confidence  in  victory.  Some 
were  more  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  evacuation 
than  others.  Young  people  and  women  of  all  ages, 
although  relatively  high  in  confidence  if  they  re- 
mained in  the  cities,  lost  it,  when  evacuated,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  did  middle-aged  or  older 
men.  These  are  exactly  the  type  of  people  who 
were  most  likely  to  e\'acuate;  and  it  is  interesting 
that  they  should  be  the  ones  whose  confidence  was 
most  shaken  by  such  an  experience. 
Reactions  of  Evacuees  to  Wartime  Events — Social 
Solidarity.  Turning  back  to  events  which  took 
place  during  the  war,  we  find  that  rather  more 
evacuees  than  urban  people  claim  to  have  been 
critical  and  skeptical.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  con- 
fidence in  victory,  the  differences  between  the  t\\o 
groups  are  rarely  great,  btit  they  are  very  consistent. 


As  wo  have  seen  from  Table  71,  evacuees  were 
most  likely  to  criticize  both  war  leadeisliij)  and 
home  front  leadership  than  other  people.  Criti- 
cism of  the  latter  was  so  widespread  among  urban 
people  that  the  evacuee  excess  is  not  ^'ery  notice- 
able, but  evacuees  differ  from  rural  jjeople  quite 
significantly."' 

Evacuees  were  slightly  more  sensitive  to  changes 
in  group  cohesion  and  tended,  slightly  more,  to  feel 
there  was  greater  ineciuality  of  suffering  within  the 
country  than  did  non-evacuees,  whether  urban  or 
rural.  The  verbal  symbols  of  patriotic  unity  and 
sacrifice  still  retained  great  value  for  about  half  of 
them  (Table  74).  The  powerful  effect  of  indoctri- 
nation of  cultural  tradition  is  evident.''''  Despite 
their  low  morale  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  and  their 
unfortunate  experience  \\ith  the  results  of  poor 
leadership,  by  the  time  they  were  interviewed, 
evacuees  as  a  \\-hole  appear  to  have  reverted  pretty 
much  to  the  attitudes  held  by  urban  people  gen- 
erally. Only  in  this  way  can  one  partly  explain 
the  difference  between  what  they  said  about  evac- 
uation and  what  they  said  about  Japanese  society 
and  its  leaders.  They  could  not  forget  their  actual 
misfortunes,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten any  lessons  which  they  learned  therefrom 
and  to  be  unwilling,  now,  to  generalize  from  their 
own  personal  experiences.  The  other  possibility 
is  that  urban  living  experiences  became  so  acute  as 
to  cause  morale  attitudes  to  drop  to  the  levels  pre- 
viously reached  by  evacuees.  Probably  both  in- 
fluences were  at  work. 

Table  76. — Retalion  of  home  ownership  to  lico  social 
altitudes 


Rich  suffered 
less 

Less  unity 

Urban  home  owners 

Percent 

28 
28 
30 
35 

Percent 

40 

Urban  non-home  owners 

48 
51 

Evacuee  non-home  owners 

56 

These  contrasting  extents  of  reactions  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  strains  on  social  relations  under  the 
stress  of  evacuation. 

Criticism   of  specific   faihu'es  is  far  more   wide- 
spread, however,  among  evacuees,  rich  and  poor, 


■*2  Tlie  question  was: 
has  given  up  the  war?" 


"How  did  you  feel  wlien  you  heard  that  Japan 


^3  Education  appears  to  have  a  very  noticeable  effect  in  sensitizing 
people  to  the  faults  of  their  leaders,  particularly  if  they  evacuated.  Evac- 
uees of  nuddle-school  education  criticized  home  front  leadership  in  10  per 
cent  more  eases  than  urban  people  of  similar  attainments.  Such  people 
as  these,  apparently,  were  ready  to  recognize  poor  leadership  if  it  affected 
them  personally,  even  though  they  would  under  normal  circumstances 
remain  more  complacent.  People  of  higher  education  criticized  home 
front  leadership  in  over  70  percent  of  cases  whether  evacuated  or  not. 

•^■^  Property  ownership  was  related  to  the  value  of  these  symbols  to 
evacuees. 
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men  and  women,  young  and  old,  educated  and  un- 
educated. Few  Japanese  were  satisfied  with  the 
air-raid  protection  provided  them,  for  instance/' 
Of  the  evacuee  group,  84  percent  were  definitely 
dissatisfied,  compared  to  78  percent  of  urban  peo- 
ple. Specifically,  criticism  by  evacuees  was  con- 
centrated upon  their  dislike  of  the  inadequacy  of 
air-raid  shelters.  In  the  words  of  an  evacuated 
businessman : 

I  thought  that  the  shelters  were  there  only  for  mental 
relief  and  that  they  were  useless.  It  was  just  mostly  a  hole 
with  some  dirt  over  the  top  af  it.  People  concentrated  in 
them,  and  thus  more  people  were  killed.  It  was  much  better 
if  the  people  did  not  enter  them,  but  rather  ran  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  when  the  bombs  fell. 

Since  evacuees  had  so  frequently  experienced  air 
raids,  and  usually  with  more  devastating  results 
than  urban  people  generally,  their  attitude  towards 
the  truthfulness  of  Japanese  newspaper  and  radio 
accounts  thereof  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
level  of  belief  was  rather  low  in  any  case,  by  some- 
what more  so  among  evacuees.  On  a  comparative 
basis,  belief  in  Japanese  news  about  air  raids  was 
as  follows:*^ 

Table  77 


Evacuees 

Urban 

Rural 

Believed  them 

Percent 

27 
60 

7 

6 

Percent 

27 
51 
11 

11 

Percent 

27 

Disbelieved  them 

Didn't    k  n  0  w — didn't 

read  newspapers. 
No  answer 

44 
18 

11 

100 

100 

100 

The  authorities  were  concerned  lest  evacuees  spread 
harmful  stories  and  skepticism  in  remote  areas;  the 
contrast  with  rural  belief  is  thus  of  interest.  Never- 
theless, both  among  urban  people  and  evacuees, 
there  remained  a  credulous  core,  despite  their  per- 
sonal experiences. 

However,  more  evacuees  than  urban  people  were 
quite  willing  to  believe  enemy  announcements  about 
future  raids,  although  this  was  not  true  with  regard 
to  American  propaganda  in  general. ^^  Experience 
appears  to  have  taught  evacuees,  in  more  instances 
than  it  did  other  Japanese,  to  discriminate  between 
the  credibility  of  various  sources  of  information. 


^^  The  question  was:  "In  your  opinion,  how  well  was  your  home  town 
protected  against  air  raids?" 

■"  The  question  was;  "During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  about  the 
way  the  newspapers  and  the  radios  described  the  air  raids  on  Japan?" 

■i'  The  questions  were:  "Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  .\mericans  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  going  to  bomb  cities  before  they  actually  did? 
What  did  you  think  about  it?" 


T  ABLi3  78. — Of  those  ivho  knew  of  American  warning-to-eities 
propaganda: 
58  percent  of  evacuees  said  they  definitely  believed,  con- 
trasted to  15  percent  who  said  they  disbelieved. 

47  percent  of  urban  people  said  they  definitely  believed, 
contrasted  to  19  percent  who  said  they  disbelieved. 

48  percent  of  rual  people  said  they  definitely  believed, 
contrasted  to  12  percent  who  said  they  disbelieved. 

The  greater  number  of  rural  people  were  not  ex- 
posed to  such  warnings,  but  among  those  who  were, 
many  said  that  evacuees  had  spread  the  dangerous 
thoughts.  The  evacuees,  of  course,  were  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  inform  their  rural  neighbors. 
Summary.  In  summary,  the  differences  between 
evacuees  and  other  urban  people,  although  small  in 
each  single  instance,  are  consistently  indicative  of 
lower  morale.  Thus,  when  attitudes  towards  a 
number  of  the  components  of  morale  are  combined, 
as  in  the  Morale  Index,  we  find  more  evacuees  hav- 
ing lower  morale  than  is  thre  case  among  other  ur- 
ban people.  Measured  in  this  way,  in  fact,  evacu- 
ees' morale  is  even  lower  than  that  of  rural  people. 


Table  79.- 


-Comparalive  morale  of  evacuees  and 
Non-euacuees  ' 


Evacuees 

Urban  people 
Rural  people. 


Relatively 
lower  morale 


Percent 

57 

49 
51 


Relatively 
higher  morale 


Percent 

43 
51 
49 


*  Measure  used  is  the  Morale  Index  (Appendix  K). 

The  over-all  low  morale  of  the  evacuee  group  is 
even  more  striking  in  view  of  its  age-sex  composi- 
tion (Appendix  R).  Women,  although  of  higher 
morale  than  men,  were  much  more  sensitive  to  evac- 
uation, whether  they  be  young  or  old,  and  young 
people  of  either  sex  are  sensitive.  They  tend  in 
particular  to  go  to  the  lowest,  rather  than  simply 
to  the  low  category  in  morale,  in  comparison  with 
non-evacuated  urban  people  of  the  same  age  and 
sex.     Education  also  increased  one's  sensitivity  to 


Table  80 

Relatively 
lower  morale 

Relatively 
higher  morale 

Young  evacuees 

Percent 

58 
46 
54 
43 
46 
54 
67 
62 
59 
55 

Percent 

42 
54 

Female  evacuees 

Female  urban 

Least  educated  e vac  uees 

Least  educated  urban 

Highly  educated  evacuees 

Highly  educated  urban 

46 
57 
54 
46 
33 
38 

Evacuees  from  fear  of  bombing.  _ 
Bombed-out  refugees 

41 
45 

84 


the  misfortunes  of  evacuation,  for  although  the  least 
educated  among  evacuees  have  better  morale  than 
the  least  educated  who  remained  in  the  cities,  those 
with  ten  or  more  years  of  schooling  seem  to  have 
collapsed. 

Thus,  the  groups  which  predominantly  made  up 
the  evacuees  were  the  most  sensitive  in  moi'ale  to 
the  effects  of  leaving  their  homes.  Some  of  them, 
who  left  before  bombing,  appear  to  have  already 
had  a  tendency  towards  discouragement  and  lack  of 
faith.  Others,  better  indoctrinated,  began  to  lose 
faith  as  a  result  of  their  bombing  and  evacuation 
experiences.  By  the  summer  of  1945,  although  re- 
lieved at  their  escape  from  the  destruction  in  the 
cities,  and  probably  beginning  to  recover  some  of 
their  spirit,  they  were  a  discouraged  group,  spread 
over  almost  the  entire  country,  and  capable  of 
spreading  their  discouragement  and  creating  new 
friction,  despite  any  remaining  adherence  to  the 
approved  verbal  symbols. 

Effect  of  Evacuation  Upon  People  of  Refuge  Areas 

As  previously  stated,  about  60  percent  of  all  evac- 
uees were  interviewed  in  towns  and  villages,  their 
places  of  refuge,  despite  the  fact  that  many  had  al- 
ready returned  to  their  original  homes — or  what 
was  left  of  them — after  the  end  of  the  war.  A  much 
greater  proportion  than  this  62  percent  had  found 
refuge  in  rural  areas,  but  there  could  have  been  few 
places,  even  bombed  cities,  which  did  not  receive  a 
few.  It  is  known  that  some  had  even  taken  refuge 
in  Hiroshima,  for  instance. 

The  number  of  evacuees  found  in  each  entertain- 
ing household,  rural  or  urban,  was  usually  between 
three  and  four.  It  will  be  recalled,  from  the  dis- 
cussion above,  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency, 
among  hosts  in  refuge  areas,  to  put  up  relatives 
rather  than  strangers. 

We  do  not  know  how  rapidly  the  coming  of  evac- 
uees affected  the  morale  of  a  community,  and  since 
it  was  impossible  to  find  any  potential  refuge  area 
which  had  no  evacuee  living  in  it,  any  statistical 
statement  of  the  effect  of  evacuation  upon  host 
communities  becomes  impossible  for  lack  of  a  con- 
trol group.  From  the  study  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  background  material,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  evacuees  pro- 
duced a  strong  effect  upon  the  morale  of  their  hosts, 
and  one  which  was  not  at  all  helpful  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  the  Japanese  government.  The  gen- 
eral discouragement  and  low  morale  of  the  evacuee 
at  the  time  of  evacuation  was  bound  to  be  a  source 
of  infection  for  all  the  places  in  which  they  sought 


refuge.  Their  leaving  disrupted  the  cities,  and 
their  coming  upset  the  countryside. 
Behavior  of  Evacuees.  In  April  1945,  Domei  made 
a  report  on  the  behavior  of  evacuees  in  refuge  areas. 
Telling  of  the  attitude  and  conduct  in  one  city,  the 
report  said: 

Evacuees  at  first  express  their  relief  and  gratitude  at  being 
able  to  remove  their  leggings  and  change  to  sleeping  garments' 
for  the  night,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while,  but  soon  they 
complain  about  the  shortage  in  rationed  foodstuffs,  hardly 
ever  mentioning  air  raids  again. 

This  may  reflect  an  improvement  in  evacuee  mo- 
rale, but  one  scarcely  helpful  to  the  host  communi- 
ty. According  to  the  Domei  report,  many  of  them 
had  left  family  members  and  appeared  to  be  anxious 
to  return  to  Tokyo  where  "food  rations  are  abun- 
dant." Some  of  them  commented  that  "if  we  are 
to  die,  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  family  died 
together."  These  utterances  and  behavior  "fully 
reveal  the  hardships  and  mental  strain  suffered  by 
the  evacuees,  who  are  incapable  of  making  a  liv- 
ing in  the  new  localities." 

Most  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  evacuees  con- 
cerned priority  in  the  distribution  of  rationed  goods, 
and  inefficiency  in  carrying  out  smooth  payment  of 
indemnity  insurance.  Confirming  that  many  of 
them  were  upper  or  middle  class  people,  Domei 
concluded : 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  evacuation 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  is  needlessly  arousing  envy  and 
creating  restlessness  among  poorer  (evacuees)  who  do  not 
have  relatives  to  whom  they  can  go,  as  well  as  among  those 
who  are  living  at  such  low  subsistence  levels  that  they  could 
not  leave  even  though  they  desired  to  do  so. 

In  sum,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mere  presence  of 
evacuees  was  unsettling,  but  there  were  worse 
effects. 

Rumors.  Among  such  effects,  the  most  serious  was 
the  spreading  of  damaging  stories  by  evacuees  from 
bombed  cities.  The  stories  these  evacuees  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  pictured  a  gloomier  situ- 
ation than  did  the  newspapers  and  radio.  The  local 
people,  not  knowing  the  true  condition  of  the 
bombed  areas,  were  naturally  .surprised,  and  the 
stories  created  considerable  distrust  in  government 
leaders,  in  public  information,  and  in  the  nation's 
defense  system.  Rumors  are  particularly  effective 
in  a  state  where  the  "legitimate"  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  known  to  be  censored.  They  are  usually 
the  only  possible  sources  of  bad  news,  and  even  the 
strict  indoctrination  to  which  the  Japanese  had  been 
subjected  could  not  elim'nate  all  doubts.  There  is 
much  evidence  to  show  that  Japanese  tend  to  be 
credulous  rather   than   skeptical,   but   there   is  as 
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much  which  shows  a  strong  cynical  tendency  amon}>,' 
them.  Along  with  their  willingness  to  believe  their 
rulers  is  a  willingness  to  distrust  anybody's  moti- 
vation in  speech,  and  a  consequent  willingness  to 
believe  other  stories  as  well  as  the  official  ones. 

Consequently,  ramors  flourish.  This  becomes 
more  and  more  true  in  time  of  misfortune.  All 
kinds  of  rumors  were  rampant  throughout  Japan  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  war.  During  the  first 
phase  of  the  war,  when  Japan  was  riding  high  on 
the  ci'est  of  victories,  rumors  bordering  on  defeat- 
ism and  pessimism  were  hardly  heard,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  phase,  which  saw  the  rising 
tide  of  Allied  offensive  operations  in  the  Pacific,  and 
even  more  in  the  last  phase  of  the  war,  defeatism 
and  pessimistic  feeling,  fanned  by  rumors  of  mi  i- 
tarj^  defeats,  air-raid  damage,  etc,  seriously  crip- 
pled the  general  morale  of  the  Japanese  people. 

The  Domei  report  quoted  above  dealt  not  only 
with  the  behavior  of  evacuees,  but  also  canvassed 
various  types  of  rumors  prevailing  throughout  the 
nation,  attempting  to  determine  the  effect  of  rumors 
upon  the  country's  morale.  The  report  blamed  the 
evacuees  as  a  principal  source  of  rumors.  In  ac- 
cusing them  of  spreading  "unfounded"  rumors, 
Domei  stated  that  since  rigid  newspaper  and  radio 
censorship  was  enforced  by  the  government,  people 
living  in  a  distant  village  or  city  or  even  on  the  other 
side  of  a  mountain,  did  not  know  what  was  happen- 
ing elsewhere.  The  major  way  in  which  the  popu- 
lace obtained  news  was  from  the  evacuees  from 
areas  where  things  were  taking  place.  The  types 
of  rumors  varied  to  some  extent,  but  not  strikingly, 
from  one  locality  to  another.  Domei  divided  them 
into  a  number  of  categories,  some  examples  of  which 
follow: 

On  Damage: 

Half  of  Tokj'o  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

Such  famous  buildings  and  places  as  the  Mitsukoshi, 
Ginza,  Niijubashi,  and  the  Meiji  Shrine,  Yasukuni  Shrine, 
etc,  were  destroyed. 

Certain  cities  will  be  levelled  in  a  certain  number  of  months. 

On  disastrous  conditions  resulting  from  bombing: 

A  great  hole  was  opened  up  in  the  ground  and  several 
hundred  houses  which  stood  around  it  were  blown  to  bits. 

The  explosion  of  a  bomb  360  feet  away  killed  a  person  in  a 
shelter,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  blew  out  a  man's  eyes 
from  their  sockets. 

Arms  and  bodies  which  were  blown  up  by  bombs  were 
hanging  from  telephone  wires,  while  others  were  skewered 
by  the  branches  of  the  trees  along  the  streets. 

Disposition  of  the  dead: 

Piles  of  corpses  are  loaded  like  tuna  fish  on  two  or  three 
trucks. 


The  dead  are  dumped  into  one  coffin  and  sent  to  the 
crematory,  instead  of  being  taken  away  individually.  It  is 
also  said  that  when  there  is  no  hope  for  saving  their  lives, 
the  seriously  wounded,  even  though  they  are  breathing,  are 
dumped  into  the  coffin  by  order  of  the  Kempei  and  sent  to 
the  crematory. 

Fear: 

When  the  alsrt  sounds  in  a  certain  city  which  has  been 
under  constant  bombing  attacks,  most  of  the  people  flee  to 
the  mountains  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  their  own  unde- 
pendable  private  shelters. 

Many  women  are  driven  half-insane  and  cannot  go  about 
their  work.  They  finally  get  to  work  only  after  they  are 
subdued  by  the  Kempei. 

Hoarding : 

A  large  quantity  of  sugar,  oil,  charcoal,  and  rice  were  found 
in  the  ruins  of  a  certain  home. 

Aircraft  production : 

The  aircraft  assembly  plant  at  Akashi  was  hit  badlj-,  and 
approximately  100  planes,  which  were  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  Philippines,  were  completely  destroyed. 

Espionage  Activities: 

The  Defense  Corps  in  a  certain  company  made  a  regulation 
offering  50  yen  for  each  incendiary  bomb  extinguished,  and 
for  information  concerning  the  person  who  sent  signals  by 
flashlight  to  the  enemy  planes. 

Enemy  strategy: 

Since  Osaka  is  the  black  marke*  center,  the  enemy  is  at- 
tempting to  foster  it  in  order  to  upset  the  economic  life  of 
Japan.  Consequently  the  enemy  may  employ  discretion  in 
his  bombing  again.st  the  city. 

This  report  was  made  in  April  at  a  time  when 
many  places  had  not  yet  received  evacuees.  Later 
the  situation  became  much  worse.  According  to 
the  police  bureau  of  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry  in 
Tokyo: 

There  was  a  difference  (between  rumors  in  bombed  and 
unbombed  cities)  up  to  5  May  1945;  but  after  that,  because 
of  evacuees  going  into  the  country  and  sjireading  rumors, 
there  was  no  difference. 

The  Results  of  Speech  and  Action  of  Evacuees.  Fear, 
arising  from  stories  of  evacuees,  prompted  many  to 
evacuate  their  families  or  send  away  valuables  and 
other  household  goods  to  safer  places.  Some  ex- 
amples: In  Akita,  where  the  bombs  did  not  hit  the 
city  proper,  the  chief  of  police  attributed  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  evacuation  to  mounting  fear  among 
the  people  as  they  heard  of  bomb  damage  in  neigh- 
boring prefectures  or  heard  conditions  described  by 
evacuees  from  the  central  regions.  According  to 
this  official,  the  air-defense  regulations  were 
strengthened,  but  due  to  fear  of  the  accuracy  of 
bombing  and  also  the  lack  of  friendly  planes  to 
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resist  the  challenge,  the  morale  of  the  people  was 
greatly  lowered.  A  report  on  morale  prepared  by 
the  officials  of  Plagi  stated  that  stories  proclaiming 
the  uselessness  of  air-raid  precautions,  and  the  in- 
evitability of  destruction,  spread  by  evacuees  from 
Shimonoseki,  Ube,  and  Tokuyama,  made  the  local 
people  extremely  tense  and  fearful.  The  report 
further  added  that: 

People  began  to  take  all  their  goods  to  the  countrj-,  hinder- 
ing movements  of  military  supplies,  even  though  the  police 
forbade  this. 

In  all  areas  which  received  evacuees,  people 
tended  at  first  to  feel  sorry  for  them  and  to  help 
them.  They  contributed  bedding,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, food,  clothing  and  many  other  things,  when  the 
government  asked  for  their  cooperation.  Vacant 
space  was  made  available  for  living  quarters,  and 
the  local  people  gave  up  their  schools,  temples,  and 
other  public  buildings  for  occupation  by  the 
evacuees. 

This  cooperation  by  the  local  people,  however, 
tended  to  cool  down  as  the  number  of  evacuees  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  local  people  were 
unable  to  meet  their  demands.  The  mayor  of  orxe 
country  town,  which  had  a  population  of  19,000 
and  which  had  received  5,400  evacuees,  said: 

The  attitude  toward  evacuees  changed  after  a  while.  They 
kept  coming  and  coming,  and  it  seemed  that  the  flow  would 
never  stop. 

The  evacuees  were  given  food  through  the  local 
ration  board,   and  this  reduced  the  local  supply. 
Complaints  from  local  citizens  increased,  charging 
the  evacuees  with  taking  their  food. 
A  psychiatrist  said : 

Conflicts  between  local  residents  and  evacuees  from  Tokyo 
and  other  bombed  areas  were  common  because  of  the  rice 
shortage  .  .  .  The  evacuees  came  as  war  victims,  feeling  that 
the}-  were  fully  entitled  to  consideration  .  .  .  The  conflict 
took  the  form  of  unpleasantness  and  occurred  largely  among 
women. 

Another  reason  for  the  subsequent  cold  attitude 
of  the  local  inhabitants  was  certain  irritating  con- 
duct of  the  evacuees.  The  evacuees,  particularly 
the  rich,  are  said  to  have  lived  rather  leisurely  and 
worn  good  clothes,  creating  envious  and  antagonis- 
tic feelings  among  the  people.  At  a  small  town,  to 
which  almost  800  evacuees  came,  for  example,  the 
middle-class  evacuees  had  "a  lot  of  money"  and 
tended  to  dress  well  and  flashily.  The  local  people 
resented  their  superior  economic  status  and  osten- 
tatious display  while  the  nation  was  suffering  from 
a  war. 


In  nearly  all  of  the  conununities  which  I'cceived 
evacuees,  the  commonest  complaint  of  the  people 
was  of  the  increased  black  market  activities  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities.  The 
people  blamed  the  black  market  upon  evacuees 
who,  they  charged,  being  rich,  were  willing  to  pay 
high  prices  to  obtain  goods  otherwise  unavailable. 
The  local  inhabitants  projected  their  woes  upon  the 
new'comers,  whose  demands  seriously  strained  the 
already  existing  shortage  of  commodities.  A  for- 
mer official  of  the  special  police  testified: 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  many  factories 
evacuated  to  Utsunomij-a.  The  Nakajima  airplane  factory 
came  year  before  last,  and  that  was  the  biggest.  Many 
workers  came  from  outside  and  created  problems  of  over- 
crowding and  shortages.  In  connection  with  evacuation 
problems,  Utsunomiya  was  one  of  the  places  to  which  many 
people  came,  from  the  larger  cities.  I  will  try  to  e.xplain  to 
you  how  the  general  population  here  felt  about  them:  In  the 
first  place,  the  evacuees  all  came  from  large  cities  and  felt 
superior  to  the  "yokels"  in  Utsunomiya.  They  wore  fine 
clothes  when  they  went  out  on  the  streets,  they  did  not  work 
in  factories  or  take  part  in  the  neighborhood  work  details; 
they  bought  a  great  deal  at  the  black  market  and  this  forced 
such  prices  up,  and  they  ate  what  food  there  was  available 
for  all  of  us.  They  brought  only  money  with  them,  and 
seemed  to  have  come  to  Utsunomiya  merely  to  have  a  good 
time. 

In  Taira,  however,  the  people  treated  the  evacu- 
ees pleasantly  and  the  evacuees  in  this  city  were 
able  to  fit  themselves  well  in  the  community  life, 
according  to  the  city's  chief  of  the  community  af- 
fairs section.     He  said: 

Taira  people  treated  them  kindly  and  fairlj'  as  they  would 
anyone  else.  People  evacuating  here  gladly  shared  their 
rationed  goods,  after  the  bombing  here.  Where  I  lived — 
though  I  don't  know  elsewhere — people  didn't  talk  about 
such  things! 

Asked  whether  the  Women's  Association  members 
took  any  interest  in  school  children  evacuated  from 
cities,  the  local  head  in  Yamagata  replied: 

Yes,  that  was  one  of  our  principal  jobs.  We  became 
substitute  mothers  for  them,  washing  their  clothes  and  feed- 
ing them.  I'm  not  sure,  but  think  there  were  about  2,000  of 
them.  We  didn't  care  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  was  a  lot  of 
trouble.  We  just  did  it  because  we  felt  sorry,  not  as  a  pleas- 
ure. Tokyo  people  had  nothing  new  to  tell  us — they  just 
brought  their  tales  of  horror  and  bombing.  The  members 
felt  very  sympathetic  about  it,  but  didn't  think  it  helped 
very  much  to  talk  about  it. 

Obviously  the  only  patriotic  thing  to  do,  on  hear- 
ing such  stories,  was  to  forget  them.  But  not  all 
people,  even  unbombed  people,  could  accomplish 
this  feat.  By  the  time  the  evacuees  had  recovered 
their  equilibrium  they  had  seriously  unsettled  that 
of  the  people  of  refuge  ai^eas,  both  by  their  beha\ior 
and  their  talk. 
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Conclusions 

Evacuation  from  the  cities  of  Japan  was  inevita- 
able.  Even  had  the  bombing  not  succeeded  in  wip- 
ing out  the  homes  of  miUions,  a  vast  number  of 
people  would  have  had  to  leave.  Since,  in  fact, 
great  areas  of  the  cities  were  laid  waste,  millions  of 
refugees  joined  those  who  had  previously  departed. 

But,  inevitable  or  not,  evacuation  was  a  disaster 
comparable  to  the  physical  damage  from  bombing. 
Those  whose  morale  was  least  stable  were  the  most 
likely  to  evacuate,  and  the  experiences  of  all  evac- 
uees were  such  as  to  lower  morale.  After  they  were 
resettled,  it  would  seem  that  their  spirit  no  longer 
declined:  it  may  even  have  recovered  a  little.  But 
by  that  time  the  damage  had  been  done.  Both  by 
the  stories  they  told  and  the  way  in  which  they 
acted,  evacuees  had  a  most  unsettling  effect  upon 
the  communities  in  which  they  sought  refuge. 
They  went  every^xhere,  spreading  news  of  disaster 
and  eating  into  the  meager  resources  of  their  hosts. 

Meanwhile,  as  many  persons  of  their  families  as 
remained  behind  suffered  from  loneliness  and  fam- 
ily disruption.  In  many  respects,  the  industrial 
cities  suffered  from  their  absence  as  much  as  the 
rural  areas  did  from  their  presence.  Life  in  both 
types  of  community  became  more  and  more  dislo- 


cated as  the  evacuation  grew  from  a  selective, 
through  a  ^\  idespread,  to  a  wholesale  movement. 
Even  had  organizational  efficiency  remained  at  a 
high  level,  this  vast  migration  would  have  been  a 
calamity.  But  the  very  scope  of  the  evacuation 
dissolved  organization,  already  under  heavy  strain 
from  the  physical  results  of  bombing.  The  com- 
bination was  disastrous.^' 

Evacuation,  then,  was  bad  for  the  morale  of  the 
evacuees,  bad  for  the  morale  of  their  hosts,  and  bad 
for  the  morale  of  those  whom  they  left  behind.  It 
materially  disorganized  the  economy  and  the  social 
life  of  the  entire  country.  Yet  it  was  unavoidable. 
Xo  matter  how  bad  the  result  of  evacuation,  mil- 
lions of  people  were  forced  from  their  homes.  Had 
they  been  physically  restrained  within  the  city 
limits,  utter  chaos  would  have  resulted.  Evacua- 
tion was  a  palliative,  a  last  desperate  measure  to 
cope  with  a  situation  which  could  not  be  overcome. 
As  such,  it  seems  'o  have  kept  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic situation  within  Japan  from  becoming  even 
worse  than  it  did,  before  the  opportunity  came  for 
the  government  to  solve  its  dilemma  by  surrender. 


^8  .\ppendix  S  discusses  in  detail  some  of  the  effects  of  evacuation  on  the 
communities  left  behind  and  on  physical  necessities  and  organizational 
efficiency  in  Japan. 
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"We  kept  thinking  that  Hiroshima  would  not  be  bombed  at  ai; 


*       *       * 


•'The  bright  day  now  reveals  the  frightful  picture  which  last  night's  darkness  liad  partly  concealed.     Where  the  city  stood, 
everything — as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — is  a  waste  of  ashes  and  ruin." 
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Chapter  8 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMBS  ON  MORALE 


The  well-publicized  story  of  the  atomic  bomb's 
use  and  the  speculation  concerning  the  weapon's 
implications  for  future  conflicts  have  raised  to  a 
high  level  of  popular  interest  the  question  of  just 
what  it  did  to  the  fighting  spirit  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  used.  What  were  their  reactions 
when  the  bombs  were  dropped?  Did  they  hate  the 
United  States  for  employing  the  \\'eapon  and  resolve 
to  avenge  the  losses  which  had  fallen  upon  them? 
Or  did  they  clamor  for  surrender  in  order  to  avoid 
further  suffering  and  devastation?  Did  the  sur- 
vivors feel  there  was  any  use  in  continuing  the 
struggle?  How  did  people  outside  the  target  areas 
feel  when  the  events  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
Mere  announced? 

Morale  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  before  the 
Atomic  Bombings   ' 

All  sources,  including  cross-section  inter^•iews,  in- 
dicate that  prior  to  the  bombing  the  people  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  felt  comparatively  seciu-e 
against  the  danger  of  serious  raids.  Nagasaki  had 
undergone  five  relatively  small  raids  in  the  previous 
3'ear,  and  Hiroshima  had  gone  almost  untouched 
until  the  morning  of  6  August  1945.  In  both  cities 
many  people  felt  that  they  would  be  spared  destruc- 
tion from  the  sky.  The  various  rumors  in  circula- 
tion supporting  this  feeling  covered  a  wide  range  of 
wishful  thoughts.  In  both  places,  people  said  that 
they  were  not  to  be  bombed  because  many  C'hris- 
tians  were  concentrated  there.  One  informant  in 
Hiroshima  reported: 

We  kept  thinking  that  Hiroshima  would  not  be  bombed 
at  all.     There  were  rumors  that  some  relative,  perhaps  the 
mother,  of  President  Truman  was  here,  and  therefore  Hiro- 
shima was  not  to  be  bombed. 
A  doctor  in  Hiroshima  said: 

Before  the  bomb  fell,  day  and  night  tlie  B-29s  were  flying 
over  Hiroshima,  and  it  was  odd  to  me  that  they  did  not 
drop  bombs.     The  people  in  general  did  not  believe  that 

^  The  total  number  of  persons  interviewed  in  Hiroshimu  antl  Nagasaki 
cities  was  128.  All  figures  for  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  cities  in  succeed- 
ing tables  are  based  upon  these  interviews.  In  addition,  120  more  persons 
in  the  immediately  surrounding  areas  were  also  interviewed:  some  of  these 
were  evacuated  survivors  of  the  atomic  bomb  raids.  In  discussing  the 
cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  alone,  the  phrase  "Hiroshima  and 
-Nagasaki  cities"  will  be  used.  In  discussing  the  cities  plus  the  surrounding 
areas,  the  phase  "Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas"  or  "atomic-bombed 
areas"  will  he  used. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  respondents  in  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
areas  state  that  they  directly  experienced  the  atomic  bomb;  the  remaining 
30  percent  were  intimately  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  bomb. 
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they   would   drop   bombs,    but   intellectual    people   thought 
that  the  B-29s  were  flying  over  for  a  reason. 

The  mayor  of  Kabe  township,  almost  10  miles 
northeast  of  Hiroshima,  reported  that  many  people 
who  had  evacuated  to  Kabe  returned  to  Hiroshima 
during  the  summer  because  of  a  rumor  that  the  city 
was  to  be  .spared  since  Miyajima,  one  of  the  scenic 
spots  of  Japan,  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Hiroshima  and 
the  Americans  would  want  to  preserve  it.  Another 
citizen  of  Kabe  reported: 

The  majority  of  the  people  said  that  since  most  of  the 
.Japanese  nationals  in  America  are  from  Hiroshima  pre- 
fecture, they  thought  that  the  Hiroshima  city  area  wes 
not  going  to  be  bombed. 

One  counter-rumor,  current  in  both  cities,  was 
that  they  were  being  saved  for  "something  big." 
Yet,  neither  city  had  tasted  heavy  bombing,  and 
there  was  no  inordinate  amount  of  insecurity  about 
future  raids. 

To  the  people  of  both  the  target  cities  the  atomic 
raids  came  as  a  surprise.  In  Hiroshima,  no  raid 
warning  was  received  at  the  time  of  the  bombing, 
although  there  had  been  one  earlier  that  morning- 
People  were  gohig  about  their  usual  morning  busi- 
ness. School  children  and  men  from  the  suburbs 
were  engaged  in  finishing  the  task  of  constructing 
firebreaks  in  Hiroshima,  as  a  defense  against  incen- 
diaries. In  Nagasaki  most  people  were  also  going 
about  their  usual  affairs,  working  in  offices  and  fac- 
tories and  tending  their  homes.  Although  the  raid 
on  Hiroshima  had  taken  place  three  days  before  and 
some  of  them  knew  that  that  city  had  been  virtually 
wiped  out,  the  fact  that  an  atomic  bomb  was  the 
weapon  had  not  appeared  in  the  papers  until  8  Au- 
gust— the  day  before  the  Nagasaki  bomb  was 
dropped.  Moreover,  the  news  w-as  confined  to  a 
bare  announcement,  with  no  elaboration  to  explain 
the  implications  of  the  weapon,  so  that  most  likelj' 
onlj'  the  most  sophisticated  in  Nagasaki  were 
forewarned. 

The  confidence  in  victoiy,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas  and 
their  personal  willingness  to  go  on  with  the  war — 
two  important  morale  components — was  higher 
than  that  of  the  people  in  the  rest  of  Japan  before 
the  atomic  bombs  were  dropped.  Table  81  pre- 
sents the  percentages  of  persons  who  said  they  had 
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doubts  of  victory,  were  certain  that  Japan  could 
not  win  decisively,  and  who  said  they  were  person- 
ally unwilling  to  continue  the  war,  before  1  July 
1945  for  the  atom-bombed  as  compared  with  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  Japan. 

Table  81' 


Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki 
areas 


Percent  of  persons  who  said 
they  were  doubtful  of  vic- 
tory before  1  July  1945. 

Percent  of  persons  who  said 
they  were  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  win  before  1  July 
1945. 

Percent  of  persons  expressing 
personal  unwillingness  to 
continue  the  war,  before  1 
July  1945. 


Percent 

59 


31 


12 


Urban 
Japan 


Perec  tit 

74 


47 


34 


Rural 
Japan 


Percfnl 

75 


48 


33 


1  The  data  appearing:  in  Table  81  are  based  on  responses  piven  to  the 
questions.  "As  the  war  wore  on.  did  you  ever  besin  to  have  doubts  that 
Japan  would  win?".  "When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan  could  not 
attain  sure  victory?"  and  "Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to 
a  point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?"  For  a  discus- 
cussion  of  these  questicrs,  see  Chapter  3. 

Prior  to  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bombs,  then, 
the  people  of  the  atomic-bombed  areas  appear  to 
have  had  fewer  misgivings  about  the  war  than  peo- 
ple in  other  cities,  although  there  is  a  slight  possi- 
bility that,  in  talking  about  their  reactions,  the 
atomic  bomb  so  colored  their  memories  as  to  make 
the  months  prior  seem  easy  and  without  fear  of 
disaster.  - 

The  probably  higher  morale  of  the  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  areas  is  very  likely  related  to  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  bombing  expei'i- 
enced  by  these  cities  and  their  surrounding  areas 
prior  to  the  atom  bombings.^  What  happened  to 
this  morale  on  those  fateful  days  in  August  1945, 
when  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  dropped 
the  first  atomic  bombs  on  the  citizens  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki? 

Emotional  Reactions  to  the  Dropping  of  the  Bombs 

The  primary  reaction  of  the  populace  in  the  tar- 
get areas  to  the  bomb  was  fear — unqualified  terror — 

~  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  war,  morale  in 
the  atomic-bombed  areas  was  not  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  Japan,  despite 
the  larger  morale  drop  after  the  atomic  bombings.  The  indications  this 
point  to  a  previous  state  of  relatively  higher  morale  in  the  later  atomic- 
bombed  areas. 

3  For  example,  the  general  air  attack  and  military  losses  were  given 
most  often  as  reasons  for  doubts  of  victory.  (These  doubts  occurred 
mainly  prior  to  August  194,5,  and  thus  less  than  1  percent  mention  the 
atomic  bomb  as  a  cause  of  doubts.)  In  urban  and  rural  areas,  more 
people  mentioned  the  air  attack  than  military  losses.  In  the  atomic- 
bombed  areas,  the  reverse  is  true.  Significantly  fewer  in  these  areas  gave 
the  air  attack  as  a  reason  for  doubts: 

Futhermore,  whereas  58  percent  of  urban  people  and  43  percent  of 
rural  people  gave  air  raids  and  raid  effects  as  their  principal  worry  during 
the  war,  orily  34  percent  of  respondents  in  the  atomic-bombed  areas  did 


strengthened  by  the  sheer  horror  of  the  destruction 
and  suffering  witnessed  and  experienced  by  the  sur- 
vivors. The  second  most  frequent  reaction  was 
that  "of  admiration  for  the  power  and  scientific  skill 
which  underlay  the  discovery  and  production  of 
the  bomb.  Anger  was  the  third  most  frequent 
reaction.^ 

Table  82. — Doubts  of  Viclori/ 


Atomic- 
bombed 
areas 

Urban 
areas 

Rural 
areas 

Because  of  military  losses 

Because  of  the  air  attack 

Percent 

31 
22 

Percent 

29 
34 

Percent 

28 
34 

Community  relief  agencies  in  both  cities  were 
completely  over\^-helmed  and  the  population  \\-as 
left  in  a  complete  state  of  helplessness  immediately 
following  the  bombing.^  All  previously  prepared 
emergency  organizations  were  utterly  destroyed 
and  spontaneous  rescue  efforts  were  almost. non- 
existent. 

The  analysis  of  the  specific  emotional  reactions  to 
the  bomb  appears  in  Table  83. 

Table  83. — Reactions  to  atomic  boiiitniu/  of 

people  in  atoinic-bonihed  areas 

Percent 

Fear — terror 47 

Fear  for  own  life 16 

Admiration — impressed    by    bombs'    physical    power, 

b.y  the  scientific  power  behind  the  bomb 26 

Jealousy — Why  couldn't  Japan  make  such  a  bomb?.  .  3 

Anger — bomb  is  cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous 17 

Hate  of  U.  S.  specifically  because  of  atom  bomb  use 2 

No  reaction  indicated 11 


1  The  total  percentage 
gave  more  than  one  answer. 
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more  than  100  beacuse  many  respondents 


Fear  and  Terror.  There  are  some  experiences  which 
cannot  be  described  by  cold  figures.  A  few  repre- 
sentative excerpts  from  the  descriptions  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  bomb  may  serve  to  convey  the  violent 
emotional  reaction  to  its  impact. 
A  housewife  in  Hiroshima  said : 

My  clothes  were  burned  off  and  I  received  burns  on  my 
legs,  arms  and  back.  The  skin  was  just  hanging  loose.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  run  in  the  air-raid  shelter  we  had  dug. 
I  lay  there  exhausted  for  a  while.  Then  I  thought  of  my 
baby  in  the  house  and  ran  back  for  it.  The  whole  house  was 
knocked  down  and  was  burning.  My  mother  and  father 
came  crawling  out  of  the  debris.  Face  and  arms  were  just 
black.    I  heard  the  baby  crying  so  I  crawled  in  and  dug  it 

^  The  question  asked  was:  "What  did  you  think  about  the  atomic 
bomb?" 

^  For  a  full  description,  see  USSBS  report.  The  Effects  of  Atomic  Bombs 
071  Hirostnma  and  Nagasatd. 
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out  from  under  the  burning  lumber.  Jt  was  pretty  badly 
burned.  My  mother  carried  it  back  to  the  shelter.  Down 
by  the  river  there  were  many  people.  Blood  just  dripping 
from  their  burns.  Many  of  them  were  so  badly  burned  that 
you  could  see  the  meat.  Blood  was  just  dripping  from  all 
parts  of  their  bodies.  By  this  time  it  was  raining  pretty 
badly.  I  went  back  in  the  air-raid  shelter  but  just  couldn't 
lie  down  or  anything.  Water  poured  into  the  shelter  and  I 
received  water  blisters  as  well  as  blisters  from  the  burns. 

A  student  who  was  about  five  miles  from  grouml 
zero  in  Hiroshima  reported: 

Practically  all  the  people  who  came  to  this  section  had  no 
clothes  on  their  bodies,  for  they  were  all  burned.  Their 
faces  were  all  burned  and  the  meat  on  their  faces  was  hang- 
ing down,  the  lymph  dripping  all  over  their  bodies.  The 
womenfolks  had  no  hair  on  their  heads.  Their  hair  was  all 
burned.  Some  of  the  folks  when  they  came  seemed  normal, 
but  about  one  month  later  their  hair  all  dropped  off  and 
they  died  ...  If  you  don't  see  it  for  yourself  it  can't  be 
understood.  The  children  two  or  three  years  of  age  were 
dead  with  the  hair  on  their  heads  all  falling  off. 

Father  Siemes,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  gave  a  graph- 
ic description  of  the  scene  in  Hiroshima  a  full  da}' 
after  the  bombing : 

The  bright  day  now  reveals  the  frightful  picture  which 
last  night's  darkness  had  partly  concealed.  Where  the  city 
stood,  everything — as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — is  a  waste 
of  ashes  and  ruin.  Onlj'  several  skeletons  of  buildings  re- 
main. The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded  and  the  rising  waters  have  here  and  there  covered 
some  of  the  corpses.  On  the  broad  street  in  the  Hakashima 
district,  naked,  burned  cadavers  are  particularly  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  wounded  ...  a  few  have  crawled 
under  the  burned  out  autos  and  trams.  Frightfully  injured 
forms  beckon  to  us  and  then  collapse.  An  old  woman  and 
a  girl  whom  she  is  pulling  along  with  her  fall  down  at  our 
feet.  We  place  them  on  our  cart  and  wheel  them  to  the 
hospital  at  whose  entrance  a  dressing  station  has  been  set 
up.  Here  the  wounded  lie  on  the  hard  floor,  row  on  row  .  .  . 
But  we  cannot  move  everybody  who  lies  exposed  in  the  sun. 
It  would  be  endless  and  it  is  questionable  whether  those 
whom  we  can  drag  to  the  dressing  station  can  come  out 
alive,  because,  even  here,  nothing  really  effective  can  be 
done. 

The  following  observations  were  offered  liy  a 
Nagasaki  woman: 

People  were  running  toward  our  place  with  terrible  burns. 
(Tears  in  her  eyes.)  That  night  they  slept  on  the  road 
everywhere.  Some  collapsed  during  the  day  due  to  the 
effects  of  burns.  People  would  stop  by  and  ask  for  water, 
which  was  the  most  urgent  need  of  these  people.  They 
were  so  upset  that  they  couldn't  think  of  food.  It  was  a 
horrible  sight — crying  and  screaming.  I  can't  describe  the 
burns  (wiping  her  eyes)  that  were  on  these  people,  and  the 
odor  of  burning  flesh  was  in  the  air,  and  it  was  so  awful  you 
have  to  see  it  before  you  can  actually  describe  it  or  even 
talk  about  it.  It's  hard  to  comprehend.  Some  father  with 
his  entire  family  dead  would  be  yelling  to  die,  so  that  he 
would  not  have  to  live  alone. 


The  vice-mayor  of  Hera  village,  seven-and-a-half 
miles  south  of  Hiroshima,  said  about  the  victims 
pouring  into  his  village: 

Everybody  looked  alike.  The  burns  on  the  faces  were 
horrible.  They  all  looked  like  boiled  lobsters.  Most  of  the 
men  were  wearing  battle  caps  so  only  parts  of  their  faces 
were  burned.  Also,  all  around,  the  bare  portions  of  the 
head  looked  like  it  was  shaved.  The  eyes  appeared  as  a 
mass  of  melted  flesh.  The  lips  were  split  and  they  looked 
like  a  mass  of  molten  flesh.  Only  the  nose  appeared  the 
same  as  before. 

The  sudden  deaths  produced  by  the  bomb — days 
an,d  even  weeks  after  it  was  dropped — seem  to  have 
been  particularly  difficult  to  endure.  The  follo\\'- 
ing  are  illustrative  comments: 

Like  an  explosive  bomb  .  .  .  when  it  hits  and  you  get 
killed,  it's  just  your  tough  luck.  The  reason  why  I  say  I 
think  it  inhuman  is  that  weeks  or  months  later  people  die 
from  it.  Your  hair  starts  to  fall  out,  bruises  and  burns  come 
out  on  your  skin  .  .  .  That  people  die  from  it  weeks  later 
is  very  pitiful  and  sad. 

One  neighbor  escaped  death  and  came  home.  But  after  a 
week  he  died:  If  he  were  killed  at  the  time  of  the  bombing, 
we  might  have  felt  better. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
duration  of  the  fear  reaction  continued  for  manj^ 
days  after  the  bombing  .and  interfered  with  the 
work  of  the  survivors.  The  following  excerpts  from 
interviews  clearly  illustrate  this  reaction: 

Whenever  a  plane  was  seen  after  that,  people  would  rush 
into  their  shelters.  They  went  in  and  out  so  much  the.v  did 
not  have  time  to  eat.  They  were  so  nervous  they  could 
not  work. 

I  didn't  venture  out  of  the  house  for  a  week  or  so  because 
we  were  told  it  was  dangerous. 

Respect  for  the  Bombs  and  What  They  Represent. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Hiroshima-Naga- 
saki area  respondents  expressed  admiration  for  the 
power  and  scientific  kno\\ledge  behind  the  bomb 
(Table  83).  This  attitude  probably  reflects  Jap- 
anese respect  for  technical  achievement.  Such  ad- 
miration has  grown  even  greater  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  important  factor  which  technical  inferi- 
ority played  in  Japan's  defeat.  Moreover,  there 
still  exists  a  considerable  remnant  of  the  feudal 
attitude  that  "might  makes  right."  One  respond- 
ent, for  example,  when  asked  -who  was  responsible 
for  the  war,  stated  that  it  was  Japan's  fault  because 
she  had  lost  but,  if  Japan  had  won,  it  would  have 
been  America's  responsibility. 

Hatred  of  Americans.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
respondents  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  expressed 
hatred  of  the  Americans  for  using  the  bomb.^     Typ- 

^  (Table  83).  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Father 
Siemes,  an  on-the-spot  observer.  He  made  special  note  of  the  small 
extent  of  hostility  against  America. 
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ical  of  the  exp.essions  among  this  group  arc  the 
following: 

They  really  despise  the  Americans  for  it;  the  people  say 
that  if  there  are  such  things  as  ghosts,  why  don't  they  haunt 
the  Americans? 

I  only  wonder  why  they  did  not  let  the  people  know  of 
this  bomb  and  give  us  a  chance  to  give  up  before  bombing 
us? 

After  the  atomic  bomb  exploded,  I  felt  that  now  I  must  go 
to  work  in  a  munitions  plant  .  .  .  My  sons  told  me  that 
they  wouldn't  forget  the  atomic  bomb  even  when  they  grew 
up. 

I  didn't  know  about  the  atomic  bomb  before.  After  the 
bomb  dropped  I  thought  it  was  terrible.  I  think  that'  it 
was  cruel  to  drop  those  in  an  area  where  ordinary  people 
are  living.  I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  drop  it  on  some 
army  camps  or  something. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  in  the  atomic- 
bombed  areas  who  expressed  hatred  because  of  the 
atomic  bomb  is  greater  than  the  proportion  in  the 
rest  of  Japan  A\ho  expressed  hatred  because  of 
bombing  in  general  (approximately  19  percent  as 
compared  with  9  percent).  These  figures  probably 
underestimate  the  extent  of  hostility,  for  several 
reasons.  No  doubt  one  of  the  factors  involved  is 
that  many  Japanese,  out  of  fear  or  politeness,  tlid 
not  reveal  their  feelings'  with  complete  candor  to 
American  interviewers. 

It  is  also  possible  that  people's  subsequent  atti- 
tudes served  to  color  their  reports  of  their  experi- 
ences at  the  time  of  the  bombing.  The  intervieA\'- 
ing  was  conducted  three  months  after  the  surrender, 
at  a  time  when  Japanese  war  leaders  had  become 
completely  discredited  and  American  prestige  was 
very  high.  Many  of  the  respondents,  for  example, 
were  hoping  that  the  Americans  would  supjjly  them 
with  food,  so  hostile  attitudes  expressed  to  Ameri- 
can interviewers  woidd  be  extremely  inappropriate. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  hostility  was  turned 
against  their  own  government.  In  response  to  the 
question,  "When  the  American  planes  bombed 
Japan,  on  Avhich  side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility 
lay?"  35  percent  of  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  area  resi- 
dents stated  that  it  was  Japan's  fault.  This  per- 
centage is  much  lower,  howe\'er,  than  the  percent- 
age of  people  in  rural  and  urban  Japan  A\ho  gave 
this  same  response  (-15  percent  and  47  percent 
respectively). 

A  more  basic  factor  is  probably  the  general  "c'est 
la  guerre"  attitude  of  the  Japanese  public,  which 
had  become  long  accustomed  to  calamity  and  dep- 
rivation. "Shikata-ga-nai"  (it  cannot  be  helped) 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  phrases  in  the 
Japanese  language.  The  fatalistic  meaning  it  con- 
veys is  probably  an  important  explanation  of  the 


relatively  small  amount  of  expressed  hostility.  A 
greater  percentage  of  those  in  the  Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki  areas  stated  that  they  felt  that  neither 
side  was  responsible  for  the  bombing  of  Japan — 
that  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  war — 
than  respondents  in  the  rest  of  rural  and  urban 
Japan.  TA\"enty-nine  percent  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  16  percent  and  21  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  latter  gave  this  response.  The  low 
prevalence  of  hostility  in  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
area  must,  then,  be  considered  in  part  as  a  result  of 
factors  introduced  by  the  interview'ing  situation 
(fear,  politeness,  retrospective  distortion)  but,  in 
part,  it  must  also  be  interpreted  as  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Effect  of  the  Atomic  Bombs  on  Morale  in  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  Areas 

The  emotional  effect  of  the  bomb,  however,  must 
be  differentiated  from  its  morale  effect.  The  emo- 
tional effect  was  a  specific  response  to  a  weapon. 
An  emotional  response  to  a  weapon  might  be  very 
intense  and  frightful,  yet  it  might  still  leave  morale 
relatively  unaffected  (Chapter  2).  The  effect  of 
the  atomic  bomb  on  morale  in  the  Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki  areas  will  be  discussed  in  the  succeeding 
section. 

The  atomic  bomb  did  not  produce  any  different 
kind  of  morale  effects  than  those  produced  by  in- 
cendiary and  high  explosive  bombs,  as  far  as  could 
be  determined;  nor,  as  has  previously  been  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  3,  was  it  the  major  factor  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  the  will  to  resist  in  all  Japan. 
Ten  percent  of  the  Japanese  people  stated  that  they 
became  certain  that  Japan  could  not  win,  and  10 
percent  said  that  they  became  unwilling  to  go  on 
with  the  war,  because  of  the  atomic  bomb.  True, 
the  atomic  bombings  had  only  a  short  time  to  af- 
fect confidence  before  the  surrender,  but  even  with- 
in the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  populations  which  stated  that  they 
reached  a  point  of  certainty  that  victory  was  im- 
possible and  unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  war 
because  of  the  atomic  bombings  were  respectively 
28  percent  and  24  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  morale  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  area's  populations  after  the  bomb  was 
dropped  did  not  fall  below  that  of  the  rest  of  urban 
and  rural  Japan.  Table  84  indicates  the  differences 
in  confidence  in  victory  and  personal  unwillingness 
to  continue  the  war  between  the  Hiroshima  and 
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Nagasaki   areas  and   tlio  rest   of  urban   ami   rural 
Japan.' 

Table  84 


Hiroshima  nnd 

Rest  of 

Nagasaki 

Japan 

areas 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  who  said  thev  never  had 

doubts  of  victory 

in 

11 

Percent  who  said  they  were  never 

certain  that  Japan  could  not 

win                               -   -   

■27 

26 

Percent    who    said    they    were 

never  jjersonallv   unwilHng  to 

continue  the  war 

39 

2S 

The  difference  in  the  "certainty"  category  is  not 
statistically  significant.  However,  the  differences 
in  the  "doubts  of  victory"  and  the  "personal  un- 
willingness to  continue  the  war"  categories  suggest 
that  the  percentage  of  people  of  high  morale  or  at 
least  confidence,  after  the  bomb  was  dropped,  was 
even  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  Japan,  although 
some  of  the  atomic-bombed  people  may  have  so 
amalgamated  the  bombings  and  the  surrender  in 
their  minds  that  they  were  thinking  of  their  reac- 
tions up  to  the  time  of  the  bombings. 

When  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  compared 
with  the  remaining  cities  of  Japan  (arranged  in 
order  of  bombing  tonnage  received  and  percent  of 
destruction  of  built-up  area),  similar  results  are  in- 
dicated.* Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  found  to 
resemble  the  lightly  bombed  and  unbombed  cities 
in  morale  rather  than  the  heavily  bombed  cities. 

Table  85. — Relative  morale  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 

ami  four  groups  of  Japanese  cities  arranged  in  order  of 

bomb  tonnage  dropped  arid  percent  of  destruction^ 


Rel.itivelv 

Relatively 

low  morale 

high  moiale 

Perec  lit 

Perce  III 

Heavily  bombed  cities,  exclusive 

of  Tovko-  - 

56 

44 

Medium  bombed  cities,  high  per- 

cent of  destruction 

51 

49 

Medium  bombed  cities,  low  per- 

cent of  destruction 

46 

54 

Lightly  bombed  and  unbombed 

cities 

47 

53 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 

45 

55 

^  Measure  of  morale  used  is  the  Morale  Index  f.^ppendix  K).  The  two 
morale  groups  in  this  table  each  represent  roughly  half  of  the  sample, 
when  arranged  in  order  of  scores  on  the  Morale  Index. 

2  Morale  scores  for  Tokyo  are  not  presented  here  because  it  reacted 
fjuite  differently  than  the  rest  of  the  heavily  bombed  citie.s  in  Japan. 
Reasons  for  this  difference  are  di.scuS3ed  in  Chapter  ">. 

The  difference  in  morale  between  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  has  been  measured  by  comparing  the  Mo- 

^  The  questions  on  which  these  data  are  based  are  given  earlier  in  this 
chapter. 

8  Comparisons  are  by  urban  bombing  strata.  (See  Chapter  5  and 
Appendix  M). 


rale  rndex  scores  of  people  in  each  of  the  cities  with 
the  score's  of  people  in  each  of  .some  60  cities  and 
towns  in  which  interviews  were  conducted  in  Japan. 
According  to  this  comparison,  Nagasaki  ranked 
tenth  highest  in  morale  and  Hiroshima  ranked 
thirty-second  highest  in  morale.  When  morale  is 
measured  by  the  criterion  of  certainty  that  Japan 
could  not  win,  a  similar  relationship  is  demon- 
strated. Again,  34  percent  of  the  population  in 
Hiro.^hima  city  stated  that  they  were  certain  of 
defeat  because  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  compared  to 
only  16  percent  of  the  Nagasaki  city  population. 

The  greater  height  of  Nagasaki's  morale  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Hiroshima  bomb 
had  a  greater  destructive  effect  against  both  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  city  and  its  people.''  The 
importance  of  this  factor  is  analysed  in  greater  de- 
tail later  in  this  report. 

The  Atomic  Bomb  as  a  Single  Factor  in  Morale. 
Though  the  atomic  bomb  itself  did  not  decisively 
break  the  morale  of  either  the  Japane.se  population 
as  a  whole  or  the  morale  of  the  people  in  and  near 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  it  was  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  lowering  the  morale  of  the  latter 
populations.  In  the  rest  of  Japan,  the  atomic 
bomb  was  outranked  by  the  general  air  attack  and 
military  losses  in  its  effect  on  certainty  that  Japan 
could  not  achieve  victory  and  unwillingness  to 
go  on  with  the  war;  in  the  atomic-bombed  areas  it 
was  preeminent.  The  following  data  show  the 
major  reasons  given  by  respondents: 

Table  86' 


.Atomic- 

Rest  oP 

bombed 

Japan 

areas 

Percent 

Percent 

Certain  that  Japan  could  not  win: 

Because  of  atomic  bomb 

28 

10 

Because  of  military  losses 

23 

21 

Because  of  general  air  attack 

12 

34 

Personal  unwillingness  to  go  on  with 

the  war: 

Because  of  atomic  bomb 

24 

9 

Because  of  consumer  deprivation 

7 

16 

Because  of  military  losses 

6 

6 

Because  of  general  air  attack 

7 

24 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  total  sample  in  each  area.  The  questions 
asked  to  elicit  tliese  data  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

-  Urban-rural  differences  in  the  rest  of  Japan  are  very  small  and  statisti- 
cally insignificant  in  resard  to  the  subjects  in  this  table. 

Of  those  in  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas 
who  had  reached  the  point  of  certainty  that  Japan 
could  not  achieve  "sure  victory,"  over  40  percent 
did  so  because  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Similarly, 
among  residents  of  these  regions  who  reached  the 

^  For  a  detailed  description  of  differential  destructive  effects  in  the  two 
cities,  see  USSBS  report,  The  Effects  of  Atomic  Bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 
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point  of  personal  unwillingness  to  oontiniu;  the  war, 
over  45  percent  did  so  because  of  the  atomic  boml). 
In  the  rest  of  Japan,  groups  of  respondents  with 
comparable  attitudes  approximated  only  15  per- 
cent.    The  people  spoke  in  the  following  terms: 

If  the  enemy  has  this  type  of  bomb,  everyone  is  going  to 
die  and  we  wish  the  war  would  hurry  and  finish. 

What  would  happen  if  it  dropped  all  over  Japan?  If  it 
were  dropped  on  the  four  corners  of  Hiroshima,  there  would 
be  no  one  left  aUve. 

With  all  this  tragedy  around  them,  the  people  felt  that 
we  should  stop  this  war.  Since  the  bomb  was  so  destructive, 
we  had  great  doubts  as  to  whether  we  could  go  on. 

The  timing  of  the  points  at  which  confidence  in 
victory  began  to  falter  provides  additional  evidence 
for  the  predominant  importance  of  the  effect  of  the 
atomic  bomb  on  morale  in  the  target  areas.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  morale  in  the  target  cities  and 
environs  prior  to  1  July  1945  was  higher  than  morale 
in  the  remainder  of  Japan.  An  examination  of  con- 
fidence in  ^'ictory  after  1  July  1945  indicates  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  areas  said  they  reached  these  points 
during  this  time  than  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
Japan.'"    Table  87  presents  the  data: 

T.^BLE  87 


Mirosluma 

and 

Urban 

Rural 

Nagasaki 

-  Japan 

Japan 

Areas 

rercoil 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  who  said  they  reached 

point   of   doubts   of   victory 

after  1  ,Iulv  1945 

19 

10 

10 

Percent  who  said  they  reached 

point  of  certainty  that  Japan 

could    not    achieve    victory 

after  1  July  1945 

34 

90 

21 

Percent  who  said  they  reached 

point  of  personal  unwilling- 

ness to  continue  war  after  1 

.lulv  1945 

37 

25 

32 

Since  there  are  no  known  factors,  other  than  the 
atomic  bombs,  which  could  have  produced  a  greater 
decrease  in  confidence  in  victory  in  the  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  areas  than  in  the  rest  of  Japan  after 
1  July,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  atomic 
bomb  was  the  important  single  factor  in  producing 
the  decrease.  The  other  data  that  have  been  pre\'i- 
ously  presented  support  this  conclusion. 

This  effect  of  the  atomic  bombings  may  have  been 
reinforced  bj^  another  factor.     As  shown  in  Chapter 

^0  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  thougli  the  percent  of  persons  \vlio  reached 
points  of  doubt,  certainty,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the  war  after 
1  July  is  greater  for  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas,  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  who  reached  these  points  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
before  1  .July  still  leaves  the  total  number  who  reached  these  points  in 
urban  and  rural  Japan,  during  the  war,  equal  to  or  greater  than  in  the 
atomic-bombed  areas. 

These  results  do  not  of  course,  preclude  the  possibility  that  saturation 
attacks  with  incendiaries  might  have  produced  the  same  effects. 


3,  morale  throughout  Japan  was  .sharply  on  the  de- 
cline in  the  spring  and  .simimer  of  1945,  for  u  variety 
of  causes.  These  causes  continued  to  operate 
through  July.  Since  the  atomic-bombed  areas  had 
greater  confidence  before  1  July,  it  is  possible  that 
the  biggest  decline  might  have  come  in  the  last 
month  of  the  war  anyway,  when  morale  crack-up 
reached  highly  serious  proportions  everywhere  in 
Japan. 

Morale  Effects  on  Persons  Bombed  Physically.  The 
most  severe  effects  on  morale  were  experienced  by 
those  who  were  physically  affected  by  the  bomb. 
A  graduate  of  Neiji  University,  employed  at  the 
Newspaper  office  in  Hiroshima,  stated: 

In  Hiroshima,  the  main  thought  of  the  civilians  was  that 
they  were  fooled.  Some  felt  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  the 
end.  Others  felt  we  should  go  on  regardless  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  the  very  finish.  The  people  who  actually  experi- 
enced the  bombing  felt  that  it  was  hopeless  to  continue  while 
people  who  did  not  have  the  experience  wanted  to  carry  on. 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  respondents  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  having  been 
phj'sically  affected  by  the  bomb.  In  the  first  group 
W'Cre  placed  all  those  who  were  knocked  down,  in- 
jured, or  wounded  in  any  way  by  the  bomb.  In 
the  second  were  placed  those  who  merely  saw  the 
effects  of  the  bomb.  The  two  groups  were  signifi- 
cantly different  in  respect  to  several  indices  of 
morale. ' ' 

In  a  group  of  questions  designed  to  measure  con- 
fidence in  victory,  the  physicall.y  affected  group  was 
much  lower  in  morale  than  the  unaffected  group. 
Table  88  presents  the  percentages  of  each  group 
which  fell  into  high,  medium,  and  low  confidence- 
in-victoiy  categories. '- 

Table  88 


Pliysically 
unaffected 

Physically 
affected 

High  confidence  in  victory 

Medium  confidence  in  victory 

Low  confidence  in  victory 

Percent 

35 
30 
35 

Percent 

19 
39 
42 

100 

100 

In  the  Morale  Index,  31  percent  of  the  physically- 
unaffected  group  fell  into  the  highest  of  the  four 

11  Physically  affected  and  non-affected  groups  in  Osaka  and  Toyama 
were  also  compared  as  to  morale.  No  significant  differences- 
appeared.  The  differences  in  morale  of  physically  affcted  and  non-af 
fected  groups  in  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  areas  are  possibly  the  result  of 
file  more  severe  anti-personnel  effects  of  an  atomic  bomb  as  compared  to 
an  incendiary  bomb.  In  the  rest  of  Japan,  which  experienced  mainly 
incendiary  attacks,  bombs  fell  in  a  pattern  all  over  a  particular  area.  The 
bombs  were  thus  possibly  more  equalized  in  thir  effects  on  the  population 
of  the  area. 

12  The  Confidences  in  Victory  Index  is  a  composite  index  comprised  of 
three  items:  (a)  doubts  of  victory;  (.b)  certainty  that  Japan  could  not 
attain  sure  victory;  and  (c)  personal  unwillingness  to  continue  the  war 
(Appendix  L). 
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morale  index  eategories,  while  on  y  17  perceni  of 
the  alTected  grouj)  fell  into  (his  eatei^ory  (Apjiendix 
K). 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
two  frronps  on  the  question,  "During  the  war,  what 
did  j'ou  think  of  your  leaders'  conduct  of  the  war?" 
On  the  other  hanil,  an  itlentically  phrased  ciuestion 
in  regard  to  the  way  the  leaders  conducted  the  home 
front  yielded  significant  differences.  On  the  latter 
question,  64  percent  of  the  physically-affected  group 
were  critical,  as  against  only  51  percent  of  the  un- 
affected group.  The  greater  sensitivity  of  the  home 
front  (|uestion  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
manner  in  uhich  morale  deteriorated  in  Japan.  At- 
titudes which  were  supported  bj'  strong  abstract 
symbols — the  Emperor,  the  spirit  of  Yamato  Dami- 
shii,  etc. — deteriorated  least.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
question  which  elicited  attitudes  based  on  an  indi- 
vidual's concrete  experiences  was  more  liable  to 
differentiate  high  and  low  morale  groups.  '•* 

Effects  of  the  Bomb  on  Japan  as  a  Whole 

Despite  the  (juite  natiu-al  interest  in  the  effect  of 
the  atomic  bomb  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  target  areas,  of  greater  significance  are  the  re- 
actions of  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole.  The 
two  raids  were  all-Japan  events  and  were  intended 
to  be  so.  An  important  objective  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  to  force  a  decision  by  breaking  the  Jap- 
anese people's  will  to  resist  and  that  of  their  leaders; 
the  targets  were  not  basically  the  people  or  the 
cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Emotional  Reactions.  Virtually  all  the  Japanese 
people  had  had  a  chance  to  react  to  the  bomb  by 
the  time  the  interviewing  was  begun.  Only  2  per- 
cent in  the  rural  areas  and  1  percent  in  the  lu'ban 
areas  had  not  heard  of  the  bomb  by  this  time. 

As  in  the  areas  directly  affected  by  the  bombing, 
fear  and  terror  were  the  most  common  reactions  re- 
ported upon  hearing  of  the  bombs  and  their  effects.'' 
Of  those  interviewed,  approximately  57  percent  ex- 
pressed this  feeling,  almost  the  same  proportion  as 
in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Over  the  islands  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  proportion  who  expressed  a 
personal  fear  of  being  killed  was  only  half  as  great 
as  those  who  luul  Ijeen  more  directly  exposed  to  the 

^3  The  owl's  analysis  of  m:>rulc  of  .lapnnese  prisoners  of  war  yielded  a 
similar  conclusion.  Faith  in  the  Emperor,  Japan's  mission  in  .Asia,  and 
government  leaders  remained  strong,  whereas  faith  in  food,  weapons,  and 
the  high  command  greatly  deteriorated.  tOWI  Bureau  of  Overseas  In- 
telligence, Foreign  Morale  Analysis  Di^■i.^ion,  Semi-monthly  Report  \o,  l.j, 
1  .January  194,5.) 

•^  Since  the  interviewing  was  couched  in  terms  of  reaction  to  the  atomic 
bomb  upon  first  hearing  of  it,  some  of  these  reactions  in  other  parts  of 
Japan  may  have  arisen  after  the  war.  In  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  areas, 
the  responses  were  operative  before   the  surrender. 


boml)'s  elTecIs,      In  general,  the  (eri'or  feelings  were 
much  less  intense  than  in  the  atomic-bomlx'tl  areas. 

,V  smaller  percentage  of  peopk;  in  Japan  as  a  whole 
expressed  feelings  of  anger  or  hatred  at  the  use;  of 
the  bomb  (12  percent  as  against  19  percent  in  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  areas).  Urban  people, 
possibly  because  they  had  experienced  the  terrors  of 
other  kinds  of  bombings,  acknowledge  this  feeling 
more  frequently  than  those  in  rural  sections  (17 
percent  as  against  1 1  percent).  It  is  remarkable 
that  those  proportions  should  indicate  such  slight 
hostility,  even  considering  the  factors  introduced  by 
the  interviewing  situation. 

As  in  the  target  cities,  admiration  for  the  power 
and  scientific  achievement  represented  by  the  bomb 
was  the  second  most  frequent  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  did  you  think  of  the  atomic  bomb?" 
Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  in  all 
Japan  included  this  kind  of  statement  among  their 
comments — a  smaller  but  probably  not  significantly 
smaller  proportion  than  in  Hiro.shima  and  Nagasaki, 
where  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  bomb's  effects 
existed. 

Attitudes  toward  the  War.  The  effect  of  the  bomb 
on -attitudes  toward  the  war  was  much  less  marked 
in  the  rest  of  Japan  than  in  the  target  areas.  There 
are  several  possible  explanations  of  this  difference. 
First,  the  level  of  confidence  was  quite  low  in  Japan 
well  before  the  time  of  the  atomic  bombing.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  announcement  of  a  new- 
and  devastating  weapon  merely  added  to  the  al- 
ready elociuent  evidence  of  national  weakness.  In 
Japan  as  a  whole,  military  losses  and  failures — such 
as  those  at  Saipan,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa — 
were  cited  twdce  as  frequently  as  the  atomic  bomb 
in  inducing  certainty  of  defeat.  The  general  air 
attack  Avas  nearly  three  times  as  important  in  this 
respect.  Consumer  deprivations,  such  as  food 
shortages,  were  also  more  important  in  bringing 
people  to  the  point  where  they  felt  they  could  not 
go  on  with  the  war  (Tables  2  and  4). 
Effects  on  Morale  Limited.  Furthermore,  there  are 
indications  that  expressions  of  certainty  of  defeat 
and  unwillingness  to  continue  the  war  because  of 
the  atomic  bomb  \-aried.  inversely  with  the  distance 
from  the  target  cities.  The  cities  in  the  Morale  Di- 
vision sample  were  arranged  in  four  groups  accord- 
ing to  di.stance  from  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  89. 

Thus  we  find  a  progressive  decline  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  w'ho  said  they  were  certain 
Japan  couldn't  win  and  vmwilling  to  continue  the 
war  because  of  the  atomic  bomb,  as  distance  from 
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Table  89 


Group  of  cities^ 


Percent  of  popu-  Percent  of  popu- 
lation  certain    liation  personally 
Japan  couldn't  !     unwillins    to 
win  because  of  .continue  the  war 
the  atomic      i  because  of  the 
bomb-  atomic  bomb-^ 


Hiroshima-Xagaski  cit  ies i 

25 

24 

Cities  nearest  to  target  cities  —  ] 

23 

24 

Cities  near  to  target  cities 

15 

12 

Cities  far  from  target  cities 

S 

/ 

Cities  farthest  from  target  cities . 

6 

i 

^  Tile  sroups  of  citie.s  were  r^-spectively  within  60,  IfiO.  500.  and  SCO 
miles  of  tlie  target  cities. 

-  The  question  asked  was:  "Wlien  did  you  first  fee',  certain  that  .lapan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory?" 

3  The  question  asked  was:  "Did  you  at  any  time  during  tlie  war  come 
to  a  j.toint  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the  war?" 

the  target  city  increased.  A  substantial  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  populace  was  confined  mainly  to 
the  first  group  of  cities,  those  within  fiO  miles  of 
either  of  the  target  areas. 

This  result  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  prob- 
lem of  why  the  atomic  bomb  did  not  have  a  greater 
effect  on  morale.  Psychological  distance  was  wid- 
ened by  geographical  distance  and  poor  communi- 
cation. 

Indeed,  almost  no  publicity  was  given  to  the  bomb 
prior  to  the  surrender.  The  policy  of  the  military 
toward  the  release  of  information  about  the  bomb  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  excerpt  from  an  interview 
with  Sakomizu,  chief  cabinet  secretary  in  the  Su- 
zuki government.     Sakomizu  stated: 

I  asked  the  Cabinet  Board  of  Information  to  put  all  the 
information  about  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  the  radio  in  order  to  tell  the  people  just  how  fearful  it 
was.  But  the  General  Staff  Information  Office  stopped  it. 
They  tried  hard  to  emphasize  that  the  people  need  not  fear 
the  atomic  bomb  if  they  were  in  shelters.  I  had  much 
struggling  with  the  Chief  of  Military  Information.  All  the 
Cabinet  Board  of  Information  was  finally  allowed  to  say  was 
that  the  atomic  bomb  had  been  used  at  Hiroshima.  This 
item  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  of  8  August.  Of  course, 
all  the  intellectuals  knew  the  meaning  of  the  announcement 
because  there  had  been  so  many  stories  and  novels  about 
atomic  power.  I  wanted  all  the  people  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  bomb,  but  it  took  a  full  day  just  to  get  a 
bare  announcement  released. 

As  a  result,  neither  the  people  of  the  target  cities 
nor  the  population  outside  of  the  target  cities  had 
knowledge  of  the  military  use  of  atomic  energy. 
There  is  almost  no  evidence  in  interviews  of  any 
reorganization  of  thinking  in  terms  of  a  new  age  of 
atomic  power. 

An  important  factor  in  producing  deterioration 
of  morale  as  a  result  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  the 
physical  effects  of  the  bomb  itself  or  the  concrete 
appreciation  of  these  physical  effects.  The  data 
on  differential  effects  on  the  morale  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  and  on  the  people  within  these  areas 


wlio  were  physically  affected  or  non-aft"ected  fiy  the 
bomb  support  this  statement.  Inasmuch  as  there 
were  fewer  people  who  knew  about  the  physical  ef- 
fects of  the  bomb  in  the  geographically  more  remote 
regions  and  almost  no  people  who  had  pre\-iously 
experienced  the  physical  effects  of  the  bomb,  the 
effect  of  the  bomb  on  their  morale  was  reduced. 

[Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  effect  of 
the  atomic  bomb  on  the  wartime  morale  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  would  have  been  far  more  extensi\-e 
had  sufficient  time  elapsed  before  the  surrender  to 
permit  the  spread  of  information  to  the  geographic- 
ally more  remote  regions  of  Japan. 

While  these  considerations  explain  the  minimal 
effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  the  rest  of  Japan,  they 
only  partially  explain  the  comparatively  small  ef- 
fect on  the  morale  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  with  the 
short  time  span  between  bombings  and  surrender, 
the  emotional  effects  of  the  bomb  to  a  considerable 
extent  remained  separate  in  the  minds  of  the  Jap- 
anese from  their  morale  attitudes. 

Furthermoi'c,  the  History  of  warfare  contains 
many  accounts  of  groups  of  men  whose  morale  did 
not  break  even  ^vhen  they  became  emotionalh-  and 
physically  exhausted  as  a  result  of  the  onslaught  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  nurtured 
on  a  Spartan  philosophy  of  endurance  of  suffering, 
this  phenomenon  is  not  particularly  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  factor  of 
time  may  be  important  here.  The  atomic  bombings 
took  place  so  very  close  to  the  surrender  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  time  was  not  available  in  which 
to  connect  the  catastrophe  of  the  bomb  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  respondents  maj' 
ha-ve  answered  cjuestions  about  morale  during  the 
war  solelj'  on  the  basis  of  the  period  before  the 
atomic  bombings. 

This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
that,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  morale  factors 
measured  by  the  Sur^-ey,  the  atomic-ljomb  target 
areas  reacted  in  the  same  way  as  the  unbombed  and 
lightly'  bombed  groups  of  cities.  If  this  hypothesis 
is  correct,  it  is  possible  that  morale  in  the  target 
areas  was  actualh'  somewhat  lower  than  the  statis- 
tical data  indicate.  It  is  rather  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  the  confusion  of  the  atomic  bombings 
with  the  surrender  was  sufficiently  widespread  to 
substantiallj^  modify  the  principal  conclusions  of 
this  report.''' 

^^  Indeed,  data  on  response  to  the  surrender  announcement  show  no 
difiference  with  respect  to  the  way  the  target  area  greeted  it.  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  Japan.  (Based  on  the  question:  "How  did  you  feel-when 
you  heard  that  Japan  liad  given  up  the  war?" 
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Effect  of  the  Bomb  on  the  Japanese  Government 

The  atomic  Ijomb  had  more  effects  on  the  think- 
ing of  government  leaders  than  on  the  morale  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  civilians  outside  of  the  target  cities. 
This  was  only  secondarily  a  morale  effect,  however. 
It  cannot  even  be  said  that  it  was  the  atomic  bomb 
which  convinced  the  leaders  who  effected  the  peace 
that  surrender  was  necessary.  The  decision  to 
seek  ways  and  means  to  terminate  the  war,  influ- 
enced in  part  by  kno^\■leclge  of  the  low  state  of  pop- 
ular morale,  had  been  taken  in  'Slay  1945  by  the 
Supreme  War  Guidance  Council  (Senso  Saiko  Shido 
Kaigi). 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1944,  a  group  of  former 
prime  ministers  and  others  close  to  the  Emperor  had 
been  making  efforts  toward  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  This  group,  including  such  men  as  Admiral 
Okada,  Admiral  Yonai,  Prince  Konoye,  and  Mar- 
quis Kido,  had  been  influential  in  effecting  Tojo's 
resignation  and  in  making  Admiral  Suzuki  prime 
minister  after  the  fall  of  the  Ivoiso  government. 
Even  in  the  Suzuki  cabinet,  however,  agreement 
was  far  from  unanimous.  The  Xavy  ^Minister,  Ad- 
miral Yonai,  was  sympathetic,  but  the  War  [Minis- 
ter, General  Anami,  usually  represented  the  fight- 
to-the-end  policy  of  the  Army.  In  the  Supreme 
War  Guidance  Council,  a  sort  of  inner  cabinet, 
Anami's  adherence  to  that  line  was  fvu-ther  strength- 
ened b}'  the  participation  of  the  Army  and  Xa\'y 
chiefs  of  staff,  so  that  on  the  peace  issue  this  organ- 
ization was  evenly  divided,  with  these  three  oppos- 
ing the  prime  minister,  foreign  minister,  and  Xa\"y 
minister.  At  any  time,  the  military  (especially 
Army)  dissatisfaction  with  the  cabinet  might  have 
eventuated  at  least  in  its  fall,  and  possibly  in  the 
"liquidation"  of  the  anti-war  members. 

Thus,  the  problem  facing  the  peace  leaders  in  the 
government  was  to  bring  about  a  surrender  despite 
the  hesitation  of  the  war  minister  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Army  and  Xavy  chiefs  of  staff'.  This 
had  to  be  done,  moreover,  without  precipitating 
countermeasures  by  the  Army  which  would  elimin- 
ate the  entire  peace  group.  This  was  accomplished 
ultimately  by  bringing  the  Emperor  actively  into 
the  decision  to  accept  the  Potsdam  terms.  So  long 
as  the  Emperor  openly  supported  such  a  policy  and 
could  be  represented  to  the  country  as  doing  so,  the 
military,  which  had  fostered  and  lived  on  the  idea 
of  complete  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  could  not 
effectively  rebel. 

A  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  had  been  tak- 
en at  the  Imperial  conference  on  26  June  1945.  At 
this  meeting,  the  Emperor,  taking  an  active  part 


despite  his  custom  to  the  contrary',  stated  that  ho 
desired  the  development  of  a  plan  to  end  the  war,  as 
w^ll  as  one  to  defend  the  home  islands.  This  was 
followed  b\'  a  renewal  of  earlier  efforts  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  intercede  with  the  United  States, 
which  was  eft'ectively  answered  bj-  the  Pot.sdam 
Declaration  of  20  Juh-  and  the  Russian  declaration 
of  war  on  9  August. 

The  atomic  bombings  considerably  speeded  up 
the  political  manemerings  toward  surrender  within 
the  government.''  This  in  itself  was  partly  a  mo- 
rale effect,  since  there  is  arnple  evidence  that  cabi- 
net members  were  worried  by  the  prospect  of  further 
atomic  bombings,  especially  on  the  remains  of 
Tokyo.  Some  indication  of  the  great  reaction  to 
the  atomic  bombs  is  given  by  Sakomizu.     He  said: 

On  the  7th  of  .\ugust,  early  in  the  morning,  about  two 
o'clock,  the  bell  rang  beside  my  bed.  It  was  Domei  telling 
me  that  President  Truman  and  announced  that  the  atomic 
bomb  had  been  used  at  Hiroshima.  I  already  knew  that  the 
Hiroshima  damage  had  been  very  severe  and  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  just  one  airplane.  Everyone  said  that  America 
has  used  anew  bomb,  but  they  didn't  think  it  was  an  atomic 
bomb  because  our  scientists  had  told  us  that  no  country 
could  finish  the  atomic  bomb  for  use  in  this  war.  The  mili- 
tary said  that  it  was  probably  a  four-ton  bomb  bursting  in 
the  air.  They  made  their  calculations  but  found  that  a 
four-ton  bomb  could  not  do  that  much  damage.  They  sug- 
gested it  might  be  a  100-ton  bomb,  .\fter  the  announce- 
ment we  sent  some  scientists  to  Hiroshima  and  they  reported 
that  it  was  a  real  atomic  bomb. 

When  this  news  came  in  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  I  called 
the  prime  minister  on  the  phone  and  reported  the  announce- 
ment. Everyone  in  the  government  and  even  the  military 
knew  that  if  the  announcement  were  true,  no  country  could 
carry  on  a  war.  Without  the  atomic  bomb  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  country  to  defend  itself  against  a  nation 
which  had  the  weapon. 

The  chance  had  come  to  end  the  war.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  blame  the  military  side,  the  manufacturing  people,  or 
anyone  else — just  the  atomic  bomb.    It  was  a  good  excuse. 

Sakomizu  was  asked,  "How  long  do  you  think  the 
war  would  have  continued  if  the  atomic  bomb  had 
not  been  used?"     He  replied: 

We  had  alreadj-  asked  the  Russians  to  intercede,  and  we 
could  expect  that  they  would  eventually  give  us  some  answer. 
If  it  had  been  unfavorable,  there  was  just  one  way  to  bring 
peace  and  that  was  to  broadcast  directly  to  the  United 
States.  But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  good 
chance  to  do  so.  I  think  you  can  understand.  Suzuki  tried 
to  find  a  chance  to  stop  the  war  and  the  atomic  bomb  gave 
him  that  chance. 

If  the  behavior  of  the  militarists  in  government 
coimcils  is  adequate  testimony,  the  bombs  did  not 
con^•ince  them  that  defense  of  the  home  islands  was 


1^  For  fuller  detail  on  the  maneuvers  and  considerations  in  the  surrender, 
see  I'SSBS  report.  Japait^s  Struggle  to  End  the  War. 
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impossible.  The  atomic  liomhs  did  pormit  tlip 
u'overnment  to  say  however,  that  no  Army  without 
the  weapon  could  possibly  resist  an  enemy  who  fiad 
it,  thus  saving  "face"  for  the  Army  leaders  and  not 
reflecting  on  the  competence  of  Japanese  industrial- 
ists or  the  valor  of  the  Japanese  soldier.  In  the 
Supreme  War  Guidance  Council,  voting  still  re- 
mained divided,  with  the  war  minister  and  the  two 
chiefs  of  staff  unwilling  to  accept  unconditional  sur- 
render. There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  weakened 
their  inclination  to  oppose  the  peace  group. 

The  peace  effort  culminated  in  an  Imperial  con- 
ference held  on  the  night  of  9  August  1945  and  con- 
tinuing into  the  early  hours  of  10  August,  for  which 
the  stage  had  been  set  by  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
Russian  declaration  of  war.  At  this  meeting  the 
Emperor,  again  breaking  his  customary  silence, 
stated  specifically  that  he  wanted  acceptance  of  the 
Potsdam  terms. 

A  ciuip  was  current  in  high  government  circles  at 
this  time  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  the  real  Kami- 
kaze, since  it  saved  Japan  from  fvu'ther  useless 
slaughter  and  destruction.  It  is  apparent  that  in 
the  atomic  bomb  the  Japanese  found  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  had  been  seeking,  to  break  the 
existing  deadlock  within  the  government  o^'er  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Potsdam  terms. 

Summary 

Predominant  reactions  to  the  bomb,  both  in  the 
target  cities  and  the  rest  of  Japan,  were,  in  order, 
(1)  fear,  (2)  admiration  for  the  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  the  bomb,  and  (3)  anger.  The  latter  re- 
action was  elicited  in  only  12  percent  of  the  cases. 

The  12  percent  figure  for  "anger"  responses  is 
probably  an  underestimation  residting  from  re- 
spondents' fear  or  politeness  in  the  interviewing 
situation.     The  small  amount  of  hostility  is  also 


probably  somewhat  explicable  in  terms  of  the  Jap- 
anese turning  their  hostility  toward  their  own  go\'- 
ernment  and  their  general  Shikata-ga-nai  attitude. 

Only  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  areas  stated  that  they  had  reached  a 
.point  of  certainty  of  defeat  and  complete  war  weari- 
ness because  of  the  atomic  bomb.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  the  morale  of  the  target  popula- 
tions remained  at  an  equal  or  higher  level  than 
morale  throughout  the  rest  of  Japan.  The  atomic 
bomb  was,  nevertheless,  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  lowering  the  morale  of  the  population  of 
the  target  areas. 

Subseciuent  to  the  bombings,  morale  in  Nagasaki 
remained  higher  than  in  Hiroshima.  Probable 
reasons  for  this  effect  are  the  relatively  greater  cas- 
\ialties  and  physical  damage  suffered  in  Hiroshima. 
Morale  of  those  physically  affected  by  the  bomb  was 
lower  than  that  of  those  physically  unaffected. 

The  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  morale  through- 
out the  rest  of  Japan  varied  inverselj^  with  distance 
from  the  target  cities.  A  substantial  amount  of 
effect  was  confined  to  the  group  of  cities  within  40 
miles  of  either  of  the  target  areas.  Previous  de- 
moralizing experiences,  lack  of  publicity,  and  con- 
sequent lack  of  knowledge  of  the  implications  of 
the  military  use  of  atomic  energy  were  forces  which 
served  to  minimize  the  bombs'  effect  on  the  rest  of 
Japan.  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  atom 
bomb  on  the  morale  of  the  Japanese  people  would 
have  been  far  more  extensive  had  sufficient  time 
elapsed  before  the  surrender  to  permit  the  spread  of 
information  to  the  geographically  more  remote  re- 
gions of  .lapan. 

Breaking  the  confidence  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, however,  was  only  incidental  to  the  more  de- 
cisive consequences  of  the  bombs'  use  in  the  political 
maneuverings  to  achieve  peace  which  took  place 
within  the  Japanese  government. 
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It,  i^  charanteristic  of  modern  embattled  nationalism  to  use  the  educational  process  as  tlie  basic  instrument  of  indoctrination  and 

control. 
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Chapter  9 
THE  APPARATUS  OF  MORALE  CONTROL 


The  state  of  popular  morale,  and  the  kinds  and 
frequency  of  behavior  reflecting  lowered  morale, 
result  not  only  from  the  e\'ents  of  war  itself  Init  also 
from  influences  only  indirectly  associated  with  the 
fighting.  Among  these  are:  (1)  the  character  of  the 
police  and  penal  methods  of  the  country,  (2)  the 
vigor  of  such  organizations  as  the  churches  and  the 
schools  in  indoctrinating  and  reaffirming  the  values 
of  the  people  or  its  ruling  group,  (3)  the  usefulness 
of  political  parties  and  similar  organizations  in  pro- 
moting unity  and  attachment  to  common  goals, 
and  (4)  the  efficiency  of  official  propaganda  and 
censorship  organizations  through  which  informa- 
tion on  the  war  effort  is  screened,  and  wav  spirit 
roused. 

For  most  of  these,  particularity  the  police  and 
propaganda  activities,  effectiveness  requires  some 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  current  state  of 
popular  morale  and  of  the  nature  of  the  people's 
opinions  concerning  the  government  and  the  war. 
Without  such  knowledge,  those  in  positions  of  polit- 
ical authority  in  any  state  cannot  properly  perform 
their  functions. 

The  present  chapter  will  outline  the  operation  of 
such  activities  in  Japan  during  the  war,  discuss  the 
limitations  under  which  they  labored,  and  evaluate 
their  effectiveness.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  content  of  propaganda  in  Japan  may  be  found  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Educational  Controls 

It  is  characteristic  of  modern  embattled  national- 
ism to  use  the  educational  process  as  the  basic  in- 
strument of  indoctrination  and  control.  This  has 
been  as  clearly  the  case  in  modern  Japan  as  it  has 
been  in  Germany,  at  least  since  the  Imperial  rescript 
on  education  of  1890.  And  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  this-  method  was  pushed  to  its  extreme  in  the 
recent  period,  which  saw  the  climb  to  power  of  a 
totalitarian-minded  militarism. 

The  Japanese  system  of  education  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  It  had  achieved  a  highly-inte- 
grated centralization  within  a  state  in  which  genu- 
ine political  accountability  to  the  people,  such  as 
there  was,  had  declined  to  the  vanishing  point  in 
the  last  decade  before  the  war. 


Some  of  its  basic  features  follow: 

Control  over  educational  policy  and  admiiiistra- 
tion  was  fully  vested  in  the  national  Minister  of 
Education,  with  direct  control  of  higher  education 
(colleges,  normal  schools,  and  universities)  and  su- 
pervision, through  the  prefectures,  of  the  element- 
ary, middle,  and  high  schools.  Prefectural  educa- 
tional officials  \\ere  Home  Affairs  Ministry  bureau- 
crats, usually  young,  M'ho  were  thus  attached  to  the 
police  approach  of  their  superiors  and  accessiljle  to 
the  demands  of  local  nationalist  zealots.  This  was 
coupled  with  government  control  of  textbooks  and 
other  teaching  materials  as  well  as  control  of  .youth 
organizations  and  adult  education.  An  organized 
inspectorate  served  as  the  arm  of  the  ministry 
throughout  the  country,  in  general  charge  of  con- 
trolling teaching  methods  and  materials. 

Such  positive  direction  was  significantly  imple- 
mented by  the  ministry's  power  to  investigate  and 
suppress  leftist  or  otherwise  "dangerous  thought" 
among  students. 

The  uniformity  of  teachers'  and  students'  indoc- 
trination was  further  strengthened  by  the  training 
monopoly  of  at  least  primary  and  middle-school 
teachers,  enjoyed  by  the  state  normal  schools  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  ministry.  This 
was  a  prime  vehicle  for  the  inculcation  of  militarism 
and  formalism  into  education,  especially  since  these 
normal  school  graduates  expanded  their  political 
influence  and  acqiured  a  vested  interest  in  the  fill- 
ing of  teaching  positions,  at  the  expense  of  middle 
school  and  university  graduates. 

Certain  measures,  taken  in  the  most  recent  period, 
are  suggestive  of  the  progressive  stress  on  indoc- 
trination and  regimentation  through  education. 
The  growing  influence  of  the  Army  upon  education 
was  duly  symbolized  by  the  appointment,  in  1935, 
of  General  Sadao  Araki  as  Minister  of  Education. 
In  addition,  the  Army  had  a  very  effective  weapon 
for  controlling  individual  schools  which  was  not 
unlike  its  means  of  controlling  the  cabinet.  Since 
all  students,  in  order  to  graduate,  had  to  ha^'e  cer- 
tain military  courses,  a  recalcitrant  school  could  be 
eliminated  effectively  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  mili- 
tarj'  instructors,  M-ho  remained  luider  Army  com- 
mand, or  it  could  be  brought  to  heel  by  the  threat 
of  such  action. 
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Since  the  early  1930's  there  had  been  continuous 
text  revisions  in  which  textbooks  on  citizenship  re- 
ceived particular  attention.  In  1941  occurred  an- 
other text  replacement  at  the  elementary  level, 
while,  at  higher  educational  levels,  efforts  were  made 
to  revise  the  historical  background  of  civic  training. 
Programs  for  physical  and  military  training  \\'ere 
greatly  expanded  in  all  schools.  They  comprised 
both  practical  training  and  further  ideological  in- 
doctrination toward  the  support  of  the  military 
way  of  life  (called  "ethics"  or  "morale"  in  Japan). 
As  in  Nazi  Germany,  the  number  of  school  terms 
was  reduced  to  speed  up  the  manpower  supply  prior 
to  the  war.  Special  continuation  schools,  the  so- 
called  ".youth  schools,"  were  established  about  1938 
for  primary  school  graduates,  so  as  to  provide  an 
instrument  for  continuing  "moral"  and  military 
indoctrination. 

In  1944,  with  the  organization  of  the  Dai  Nippon 
Youth  Corps,  all  youth  organizations  moved  within 
the  orbit  of  the  Education  minister,  although  some- 
what later  they  were  to  be  consolidated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Associa- 
tion. To  complete  the  job,  prior  to  the  China  war, 
a  "dangerous  thoughts"  campaign  was  under  taken 
both  among  students  and  teachers,  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  one  Education  ministry  official. 

By  the  time  the  Greater  East  Asia  war  started,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  change  many  of  them  (the  teachers);  they 
were  trained  to  teach  the  nationalistic  way. 

On  the  whole,  this  combination  of  guidance  and 
pressure  had  the  desired  results.  Despite  some  non- 
conformance and  resistance  on  the  part  of  certain 
higher  educators  and  students,  and  a  certain  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  some  Education  ministry 
officials  to  jneld  to  the  more  extreme  demands  of 
the  military,  there  occurred  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  attitude  of  students  entering  in  the  later  1930's, 
after  the  new  teachings  had  become  well  entrenched. 
Liberal  or  international  ideas,  according  to  an 
American  teacher  in  a  Christian  college,  no  longer 
interested  the  students  as  such  ideas  had  interested 
their  predecessors  of  the  previous  decade. 

A  student  body  thus  indoctrinated,  accessible  as 
a  group  and  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  could  be 
expected  to  become  more  than  just  another  cog  in 
the  war  machine.  In  addition  to  their  growing  sig- 
nificance in  supplying  military  manpower,  students 
were  drafted  for  war  work  of  all  kinds  by  a  series  of 
labor  service  measures.  This  labor  service  program 
was,  in  general,  effective  and  successful. 

By  1939,  summertime  agricultural  work  had  be- 
come a  basic  educational  policy.     Directives  issued 


until  1943  show  their  assignment  to  such  tasks  as 
charcoal  and  fertilizer  production,  cultivation  of 
castor  oil  plants,  the  gathering  of  acorns  and  wild 
hemp.  Subsequently  these  activities  \\ere  extended 
to  the  industrial  field.  Normally,  students  were  to 
be  employed  onl.y  in  their  home  communities  and 
for  limited  periods.  By  January  1944,  the  original 
30-day  limit  of  labor  service  was  raised  to  120  and, 
a  little  later,  even  this  limitation  was  discarded. 
After  March  1944,  full-fledged  student  labor  con- 
scription came  into  existence,  with  not  only  univers- 
ity student  labor  but  also  the  upper  grades  of  mid- 
dle, higher,  and  technical  schools  (subsequently  also 
elementary  schools)  subject  to  one  year  of  service. 
By  October  1944,  almost  two  million  students  had 
been  mobilized,  well  over  half  of  them  between  12 
and  16  years  of  age.  By  March  1945,  authoriza- 
tion was  given  to  close  temporarily  all  but  the  pri- 
mary and  certain  technical  schools,  in  order  to  re- 
lease the  students'  energies  more  fully.  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  this  was  actually  done  in  a- 
number  of  cases.  The  wartime  education  ordi- 
nance of  22  May  1945,  finally  established  the  stu- 
dent corps,  which  was  presumably  to  serve  in  the 
actual  defense  of  the  homeland. 

The  students'  response  was  characterized  by  devo- 
tion and  enthusiasm.^  Typical  is  the  testimony  of 
the  principal  of  a  boys'  school: 

They  were  more  enthusiastic  than  other  people  ...  I 
think  the  students  worked  the  most  fiercely  for  the  war  .  .  . 

Their  enthusiasm  was  such  that  their  morale,  on  the 
A\'hole,  outlasted  that  of  other  groups.  This  applied 
primarily  to  the  students  at  the  lower  levels  of  the 
school  system.  In  colleges,  universities,  and  higher 
vocational  schools  there  were  some  signs  of  student 
apathy  and  scepticism.  A  similar  difference  could 
be  detected  between  teachers  at  the  lo\\"er  and  high-  • 
er  levels. 

As  a  whole,  educational  control  and  direction 
during  the  war  fulfilled  the  expectation  of  the  Jap- 
anese leadership.  The  impact  of  the  air  raids  and 
of  the  A\ar  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  developed 
certain  significant  flaws  in  the  carefully  raised 
structure. 

While  the  student  workers  partly  fulfilled  their 
mission  of  not  only  contributing  to  industrial  pro- 
duction but  also  to  industrial  morale,  there  were 
symptoms  of  growing  friction  between  students 
and  regular  workers.  As  one  labor  leader  and 
organizer  put  it  bluntly: 

I  can  say  that  our  old-time  laborer  hated  the  student 

'  Table  S3  indicates  that  students  tended  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  tlie  war. 
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I:il)orors  jind  vice-vprsa  .  .  .  the  students,  being  lunatics, 
did  not  understand  the  workers'  jiroblenis.  They  worked 
harder  than  the  regular  laborer.  They  felt  that  the  prchlcms 
of  the  laboring  man  and  their  solution  were  not  necessary. 

The  progressive  loss  of  .schooling  due  to  the  \'ai'i- 
ous  measures  of  mobihzation  became  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  to  education  officials  and  school- 
men. There  were  even  indications  that  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  particularlj'  the  older  group,  be- 
gan to  chafe  under  the  curtailment  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  Vice-Minister  of  Welfare  observed  that 
this  sense  of  missing  out  on  their  studies  affected 
them  so  that  they — 

really   hated   war.      In   the   factories,   if   they   grumbled   or 
played  around,  the  Kempei  were  there  to  check  uj)  on  them.  . 

Finally,  the  direct  effect  of  air  raids,  as  well  as 
the  attendant  mass  or  individual  evacuation,  pro- 
duced a  far-reaching  disruption  and  dislocation 
among  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
schools  alone  reported  as  destroyed  or  damaged  is 
given  as  4,097,  Avhich  includes  1,549  primary  schools, 
1,53"  youth  schools,  832  middle  schools,  62  normal 
schools,  81  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  20 
universities.  Evacuation  not  only  severed  the  stu- 
dents from  their  normal  home  and  school  environ- 
ments, it  also,  to  some  extent,  disturbed  social  con- 
trols. Organized  group  evacuation  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  more  satisfactory  arrangement. 

As  in  Germany,  this  shake-up  of  the  established 
pattern  and  the  disorganization  of  the  educational 
machine  finally  led  to  a  noticeable  increase  in  juve- 
.  nile  misconduct,  ranging  from  disciplinary  prob- 
lems in  the  schools  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Public 
prosecutors  in  Kyoto  described  the  situation  as 
follows: 

The  proportion  of  juveniles  to  others  involved  in  theft 
cases  grew  steadily  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  .  .  . 
As  Kyoto  was  un  bombed,  there  was  no  such  great  out- 
break of  pilfering  for  food  and  clothing  as  took  place  in 
bombed  cities.  The  greatest  increase  in  juvenile  cases  came 
with  the  growth  of  inflation  and  black  market  prices  .  .  . 
There  were  also  increased  numbers  of  cases  involving  stu- 
dent fights  with  other  workers  in  plants,  plant  fights  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  some  increase  in  cases  of  fraud  in  dealings 
among  juveniles. 

Religion  in  the  Pattern  of  Control 

Religion  as  an  instrument  of  social  control  was 
formalized  and  exploited  with  great  deliberateness. 
State  Shinto  \vas,  because  of  the  guarantee  of  pri- 
vate religious  freedom  in  the  constitution,  legally 
defined  not  as  a  religion,  but  was  simply  designated 
as  a  body  of  beliefs  and  national  practices  univers- 


ally adhered  to  by  the  .Japanese  poo])l('.-  Thus  it 
was  possible  for  the  State  to  demand  adherence  by 
all  Japanese  to  such  basic  tenets  as  Emperor-worship 
and  blind  oliedicnce  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
both  convenient  moral  justifications  of  peacetime 
and  wartime  expansion. 

Shinto  indoctrination,  prior  to  and  dtiring  the 
war,  was  carried  out  through  all  available  media, 
among  which  the  schools  were  doubtless  the  most 
useful  and  penetrating.  The  impact  of  its  teach- 
ings was  enhanced  by  nation-wide  observance  of 
ceremonials — shrine  worship,  holiday  observances, 
pilgrimages,  and  personal  ritual  actions. 

In  a  very  real  sense',  all  so-called  "sectarian  re- 
ligions," partly  because  of  their  doctrines,  partly 
because  of  their  very  undisciplined  multiplicity, 
constituted  a  real  or  potential  threat  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  established  control  pattern.  Consequently, 
all  established  religions  were  closely  supervised  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  organized  and  even  consolidated 
for  such  purposes.  During  the  1930's,  both  C'hris- 
tians  and  Buddhists  had  shown,  for  obvious  reasons, 
an  inconvenient  tendency  to  interfere  \vith  the  imi- 
versal  acceptance  of  State  Shinto,  as  for  centuries 
they  had  been  resisting  the  compulsions  of  political 
authority. 

The  law  to  regiUate  religious  bodies  of  April  1940, 
while  it  ostensibly  put  the  Shinto,  Buddhist,  and 
Christian  "sects"  on  an  equal  footing,  enabled  the 
authorities  to  concern  themselves  rot  only  with 
questions  of  organization  and  property,  but  also 
with  the  ciualifications  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
details  of  creeds,  liturgy,  and  rites.  In  November 
of  that  year,  virtually  all  Protestant  churches  were 
imited  in  the  United  Chiu-ch  of  Christ  (or  Christian 
Federation)  in  Japan.  This  body,  the  Kyodan,  to- 
gether with  the  Roman  Catholic  chvu'ch  in  Japan, 
formed  the  Christian  Council  of  Japan.  Of  some- 
what later  origin  and  rather  questionable  signifi- 
cance were  the  East  Asia  Religious  League  (with 
Shinto,  Buddhist,  Moslem,  and  Christian  sections) 
and  the  East  Asia  Development  Council  of  Religion, 
which  had  its  first  general  conference  in  Tokyo  on 
21  October  1943.  These  bodies  were  clearly  de- 
signed to  harness  all  religious  groups  behind  the 
general  effort  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  war. 

-  Shinto — the  waj'  of  the  Gods — has  three  more-or-le5s  distinct  form? 
in  Japan.  State  Shinto  was  the  form  adopted  after  the  Meiji  restoration 
to  promote  national  unity  and  political  control;  all  Japanese  subjects  were 
required  to  subscribe  to  it,  since  it  was  technically  not  a  religion.  Sect 
Shinto  refers  to  the  acknowledgedly  religious  Shinto  sects,  generally 
founded  by  individual  religious  leaders;  sect  members  form  a  definite  and 
exclusive  church.  There  are  also  local  and  unorganized  Shinto  beliefs  and 
practices.  Sec  John  F.  Embree:  Tlie  Jcipane-?e  \'aiion,  194.J — pages  164- 
197. 
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During  the  war  much  was  done  to  promote  pop- 
ular devotion  to  the  national  cult.  A  document, 
prepared  on  the  cabinet  level,  highlights  this  policy.^ 

Elevate  religious  feelings  toward  the  national  policy  which 
was  inherited  from  the  ancestors  and  tiring  out  the  glor.y 
of  the  concert  between  the  ruling  and  the  ruled. 

The  public's  response  was  doubtless,  in  part,  a 
spontaneous  answer  to  \\'artime  emotional  needs. 
There  was  a  definite  rise  in  the  people's  participa- 
tion in  official  Shinto  rites  and  observances  in  the 
earlier  phase  of  the  war.  This  fell  off  as  the  war 
progressed,  especially  in  the  last  year,  although  indi- 
vidual supplication  for  di^'ine  intervention  to  ■ward 
off  disaster  continued  among  the  people.  This  may 
accoiuit  for  the  luiexpected  and  embarrassing  popu- 
lar lethargy  in  the  face  of  air-raid  damages  sustained 
by  such  holy  places  as  the  Ise  shrine,  the  Imperial 
palace,  and  the  Meiji  shrine. 

Wartime  policy  toward  the  "sects"  acknowledged 
that  fundamentally  most  of  them  were  capable  and 
willing  to  help  preserve  the  Japanese  way  of  life. 
A  combination  of  measures  "guided"  them  so  as  to 
restrain  their  particular  predilections,  "to  safe- 
guard national  spiritual  discipline,"  and  to  insiu'e 
that  they  made  desirable  positive  conti'ibtitions  to 
the  war  effort.  Christian,  Buddhist,  and  even 
Shinto  educational  activities  were  ciu'tailed,  for  the 
most  part  as  a  by-product  of  the  war  mobilization 
effort  in  the  school  system.  As  one  Buddhist  priest 
put  it: 

They  (the  authorities)  did  not  want  any  teachings  in 
Japan  which  might  detract  youth  from  the  single-minded 
determination  to  die  gloriously  for  their  Emperor. 

Priests  of  all  creeds  were  conscripted,  both  for 
military  and  labor  service.  Shinto  activities  A\ere 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  its  rivals.  In  a  good 
many  instances,  attendance  at  Shinto  ceremonies 
was  made  compulsory,  although  enforcement  was 
increasingly  difficult.  On  occasion,  such  ceremonies 
were  made  to  replace  others,  in  the  case  of  the  Shin- 
to funeral  of  a  Buddhist  aviator  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  instance. 

In  general,  as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  a 
long  series  of  special  higher  police  reports,  all  re- 
ligious groups  were  under  continuous  strict  surveil- 
lance to  assiu-e  their  conformity  to  the  government- 
approved  or  tolerated  pattern.  Christian  pacifist 
teachings  and  Christian  denial  of  the  Emperor's 
divinity  were  just  as  objectionable  as  Buddhist 
principles  of  non-violence.  Under  more  or  less 
direct    pressure,    the    church    leadership    usually 
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showed  the  required  conformity.  One  church  offi- 
cial commented:  'Orders  are  orders  and  the  people 
had  nothing  to  say  about  it."  It  is  evident  that 
this  control  did  not  succeed  wholly  in  preventing 
or  weeding  out  all  undesirable  aberrations  on  the 
part  of  Christians,  Buddhists,  or  even  sect  Shinto- 
ists  during  the  war.  Some  concrete  examples  of 
such  resistance  will  be  given  in  the  discussion  of 
subversive  activities  (Appendix  T). 

In  addition  to  the  drafting  of  priests  and  even 
group  participation  in  labor  service  (with  a  priest 
and  members  of  his  congregation  working  together), 
there  were  other  attempts  to  mobilize  the  church 
resources.  They  participated  to  some  extent, 
though  probably  not  as  a  major  influenre,  in  "moral 
training"  for  war  workers,  in  welfare  units  and  in 
propagandistic  efforts,  as  indicated  by  the  series  of 
directi\'es  issued  to  the  Christian  Federation  by  the 
government  from  January  to  December  1944. 

The  establishment  of  the  all-embracing  Wartime 
Religious  Patriotic  Association  in  December  1944, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
was  expected  to  be  the  climax  of  such  promotional 
efforts.  In  the  words  of  a  directive  of  4  December 
1944,  it  was  to  "inaugurate  a  strong  and  fresh  re- 
ligious education  movement"  among  the  three 
principal  religious  groups.  A  government  report 
of  July  1945,  however,  commented  with  refreshing 
directness  that  its  influence  was  one  of  "bureati- 
cratic  formality." 

In  the  period  of  intensified  air  raids,  the  govern- 
ment did  not,  apparently,  look  to  the  churches  for 
large-scale  relief  or  welfare  activities.  Neither 
Catholic  Archbishop  Doi  of  Tokyo  nor  the  Rev. 
Tomita,  head  of  the  (Protestant)  Christian  Fed- 
eration, had  received  special  instructions  with  re- 
gard to  bombing.  Temples,  however,  were  u^ed  as 
places  of  shelter  for  the  bombed-out  and  others,  apd 
the  churches  were  asked  to  provide  both  leadership 
and  shelter  in  the  process  of  evacuation. 

There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  religion 
served  as  an  active  morale  builder  during  this  final 
crisis.  Yet  it  was  doubtless  regarded  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  national  propaganda  effort  Avhen  a 
former  general  secretary  of  the  Japanese  YMCA 
published  an  article  on  the  Tokyo  raids,  which  he 
concluded  as  follows: 

Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  famous  Christian  preacher  of 
Japan  and  the  most  passionate  lover  of  humanity,  is  most 
indignant,  because  America,  who  speaks  of  Christian  morality, 
is  today  sending  warplanes  to  those  v«ry  areas  where  she 
sent  her  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  slaughter 
those  very  "sons  of  God"  who  her  missionairies  baptized. 
Her  bombers  are  attacking  our  schools,  temples,  shrines,  and 
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churches.  Can  you  call  this  in  accoril  with  Christian  princi- 
ples? To  conclude  in  Dr.  Kagawa's  words:  "The  .second 
World  War  in  the  Orient  is  again  inflcting  ui)on  Christ  the 
agony  which  he  suffered  on  the  Cross." 

The  Organization  of  Propaganda:  The  Cabinet  Board 
of  Information 

Educational  and  religious  indoctrination,  much 
as  it  accomplished,  could  not,  by  itself,  be  expected 
to  carry  the  nation  safely  through  the  strains  of  a 
protracted  major  crisis.  While  Japanese  strategy 
and  politics  did  not  involve  major  concern  for  pro- 
motional propaganda,  the  need  of  coordinated  gov- 
ernment announcements  led  in  Japan  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  top-ranking  propaganda  and 
information  agency.  It  was  known  as  the  Board 
of  Information,  which  superseded  a  rudimentary 
parent  agency  in  1940.  It  was  then  organized,  in 
the  words  of  its  vice-president: 

.  .  .  because  the  Army,  Navy,  Home,  and  Foreign  Min- 
isters each  had  their  own  information  agencies  which  clashed 
greatly.  I  think  that  it  was  felt  that  if  these  agencies  were 
assembled  into  one  group,  they  would  not  fight  among  them- 
selves. But  each  of  these  agencies  retained  their  own  in- 
formation bureaus  on  a  smaller  scale. 

An  effort  was  made  to  organize  the  agency  so  as 
to  assure  the  fidlest  possible  coordination  of  the 
several  interested  departments.  The  board  was 
assisted  by  a  deliberative  chamber  (composed  of 
representatives  of  the  War,  Navy,  Home,  and  Com- 
munications Ministries  and  the  foreign  office,  as 
well  as  of  top  agencj^  officials)  which  was  to  formu- 
late policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  divisions 
and  to  coordinate  their  activities.  It  had  been  set 
up  to  remedy  an  awkward  situation  which  had 
arisen  with  the  withdrawal  of  Army  and  Navy  press 
staffs  from  the  board  in  May  1942,  perhaps  due  to 
the  usual  friction  between  Army  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel. 

The  administrative  burden  itself  was  carried  by 
several  staff  divisions,  of  which  the  first  handled 
(in  different  sections)  propaganda  planning  and  non- 
military,  as  well  as  non-operational  military,  in- 
formation. The  second  division  "guided"  the  press, 
news  services,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  etc.,  de- 
veloped a  publication  policy,  issued  various  publi- 
cations itself,  and  finally  was  charged  with  censor- 
ship policy.  The  last  division  was  entrusted  with 
oversea  propaganda. 

It  was  decisive  for  the  actual  functioning  of  this 
organization  that  each  division  was  actually  con- 
trolled by  representatives  of  some  other  agency. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  e.  g.,  when  there  had 
been  five  administrative  divisions,  the  first  was  ap- 
parently dominated  by  the  Navy,  the  second  by  the 
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Ai'my,  tiic  tliird  Ijy  tiie  foreign  office,  the  foui'th  by 
the  Home  Ministry,  and  the  fifth  by  the  Minister  of 
Communications.  Almost  inevitably  such  a  pre- 
carious "balance  of  power,"  which  was  usually 
tipped  by  the  Army,  resulted  in  rivalry  and  friction. 

This  organization  was  manifestly  not  as  clear-cut 
or  comprehensive  in  action  as  a  description  of  its 
organization  suggests.  External  and  internal  pres- 
sures necessitated  several  reorganizations,  a  phe- 
nomenon not  unknown  in  other  wartime  adminis- 
trations. There  was  much  jockeying  for  power 
among  the  several  agency  representatives,  which 
often  overshadowed  the  achievement  of  the  board's 
objectives.  In  some  respects,  even  its  formal  func- 
tions overlapped  with  other  agencies.  For  example, 
both  the  board  and  the  Home  Ministry  were  charged 
with  censorship  duties,  although  the  former's  juris- 
diction was  confined  to  military  and  general  war 
secrets,  while  the  latter  pertained  to  tranquillity 
and  morale.  In  actual  practice,  there  was  a  per- 
sonal union  between  the  two,  as  the  Home  Minis- 
try's section  head  was  responsible  for  both  phases 
of  the  work.  Actually,  the  constituent  agencies  of 
the  board  never  gave  up  their  own  information  op- 
erations, so  that  conflict  and  duplication  were  ram- 
pant, especially  because  of  the  military  services' 
assertive  habits.  As  a  result,  the  deliberative  cham- 
ber was  a  failure.  It  could  not  settle  the  political 
rivalries  which  were  the  basis  of  its  impotence. 

Policy  formulation,  partly  because  the  board 
lacked  the  status  of,  say.  Dr.  Goebbels'  Ministry  of 
Propaganda  and  Popular  Enlightenment,  was  a 
cumbersome  process.  Top  policy  theoretically  was 
determined  by  the  Inner  Cabinet,  other  measures 
by  the  Cabinet,  less  important  ones  were  submitted 
for  Cabinet  approval  by  the  deliberative  chamber, 
and  the  remainder  were  decided  by  the  board  itself. 
In  fact,  the  board  or  the  ministries  set  most  such 
policies  themselves,  as  until  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Cabinet  was  little  interested  in  propaganda. 

Censorship  Avas  exercised  primarily  as  a  post- 
publication  matter.  It  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Army  and  Navy  required  the  news- 
papers to  print  whatever  they  released,  exactly  as 
the  services  gave  it  to  them.  The  service  or  board 
censors  took  action  if  any  alteration  occurred.  Such 
was  the  rivalry  between  the  services,  however,  that 
occasionally  the  Army  censors  would  punish  an  edi- 
tor for  printing  a  "Navy  handout"  and  vice  versa. 
In  at  least  one  instance  an  editor  told  interrogators 
that  this  sytem  resulted  in  carrying  two  mutually 
inconsistent  stories  on  the  front  page  on  a  single 
day,  one  from  the  Navy  and  one  from  the  Army. 
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The  control  of  pviblie  opinion  was  for  the  most 
part  effected  through  the  estabhshed  media  of  com- 
munication and  through  some  special  board  publi- 
cations. The  distribution  of  information  most 
commonly  took  the  form  of  "handouts"  to  the  vari- 
ous publications  and  was  facilitated  by  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  Domei.  One  informant  has  stated  the 
situation  as  follows: 

Domei  was  more-or-less  attached  to  the  Board  of  Infor- 
mation. The  Board  of  Information  set  up  the  basic  policy 
and  then  the  various  ministries  wrote  up  their  own  hand- 
outs. The  ministries  had  both  verbal  and  written  announce- 
ments. Editorials  were  only  controlled  by  censorship.  In 
some  cases  the  press  had  direct  instructions  from  the  mili- 
tary public  relations  offices  even  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  told  what  type  of  headlines  and  how  much  to  write. 
The  Army  was  strongest  in  this  regard.  However,  when 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  incorporated  into  the  Board  of 
Information,  almost  all  directives  came  from  there. 

This  techniciue  was  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  some  government  agencies  retained  their 
own  information  sections  which  operated,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  only  slight  ref- 
erence to  the  board's  over-all  policy. 

Even  under  the  most  expert  leadership  and  under 
generally  favorable  circumstances,  the  operations 
of  an  agency  constituted  as  was  the  Board  of  In- 
formation would  have  suffered  from  certain  basic 
handicaps  and  difficulties. 

The  board  did  not  have  sufficient  status.  Most 
of  the  time  it  had  no  voice  in  the  policy-making 
groups  of  the  Cabinet  or  Inner  Cabinet.  In  conse- 
quence, it  could  not  force  propaganda  considera- 
tions into  the  determination  of  high  policy,  and  it 
had  no  control  over  Imperial  Headquarters  assign- 
ments, which  it  had  simply  to  accept,  along  with 
the  statements  of  Army  and  Navy  information 
groups.  It  was  its  thankless  task  to  attempt  to 
make  them  appear  consistent.  This  deficiency  was 
pointed  up  by  the  Sawada  report  to  Premier  Suzuki 
on  the  board,  \\hich  said  that: 

The  position  of  the  chief  of  the  Board  of  Information 
should  be  tied  in  directly  with  the  pivotal  offices  of 
the  Supreme  Command  and  national  affairs.  The  chief 
should,  in  name  and  fact,  take  the  position  of  a  vice-minister 
before  the  people. 

There  were  continuous  internal  rifts  and  strug- 
gles far  exi-eeding  in  significance  the  departmental 
rivalries  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home.  It 
was  primarily  a  matter  of  the  continuous  power 
game  of  various  ruling  factions,  including  the  Armj^ 
and  Navy.  Although  all  interested  agencies  were 
represented,  according  to  the  former  vice-president, 
Hisatomi,  only  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Home  Minis- 


ter had  any  real  power.  The  cleavage  was,  in  fact, 
between  what  a  Navy  information  official  described 
as  the  Army's  "land  thoughts"  and  the  Navy's  "sea 
thoughts."  This  consisted  partly  in  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  Navy's  emphasis  on  the  fight  for 
the  strategic  islands  and  the  Army's  preoccupation 
with  the  so-called  "decisive  battle  of  the  homeland," 
which  enabled  it  to  play  down  the  losses  of  the  stra- 
tegic island  bases. 

This  discrepancy  had  political  rivalry  between 
the  services  at  its  foundation.  To  save  face  and 
not  reveal  to  an  "outside  agency"  the  extent  of  their 
weakness,  the  services  individually  gave  the  board 
false  estimates  of  the  chances  of  their  holding  an 
attacked  position,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  board 
took  an  extended  propaganda  position  from  which 
it  was  eventually  forced  to  retire  ignominiously. 
This  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  series  of  "de- 
cisive" battles  which  were  fought  from  Leyte  to 
Okinawa. 

As  a  result  of  such  disunity,  the  propaganda  and 
information  policy  was  bound  to  suffer.  This  was 
illustrated  by  Akabane,  president  of  the  board: 

Imperial  Headquarters  made  announcements  about  the 
war  and  this  was  out  of  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Infor- 
mation. We  transmitted  these  announcements  as  true.  But 
sometimes  these  announcements  were  not  true  and  the  Board 
of  Information  had  to  counsel  the  people.  This  was  very 
embarrassing.  The  Army  and  Navy  would  make  no  excuse. 

It  appears  that,  because  of  the  structural  weak- 
nesses of  the  board,  it  was  not  adequately  staffed. 
No  particular  qualifications  were  demanded  for  its 
personnel.  An  important  Army  press  officer  indi- 
cated part  of  the  reason  for  this  by  saying,  that, 
since 

there  were  no  persons  in  the  Inner  Cabinet  competent  to 
handle  propaganda  matters  .  .  .  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  were  very  necessary. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  the  rivalries  noted  above 
was,  as  indicated  by  a  participant: 

Good  people  were  not  sent  to  the  Board  of  Information, 
and  the  structure  was  extremely  poor.  This  condition  got 
better  in  the  final  stages  when  the  Board  of  Information 
head  was,  at  the  same  time,  Minister  without  Portfolio  and 
could  speak  up  in  the  cabinet  meetings. 

The  lack  of  good  personnel  was  enhanced  by  con- 
siderable turnover  and  a  surprising  dearth  of  writ- 
ten directives.  The  obvious  consequence  was  a 
lack  of  continuity  in  the  handling  of  propaganda 
and  news. 

Ultimately,  these  problems  were  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  proper  public  opinion  control  or  propa- 
ganda in  government  circles.     One  official  said: 
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Our  propaganda  in  general  was  poor.  The  sui)erior  officers 
did  not  regard  it  as  of  any  great  importance. 

Official  informants  indicated  their  attitudes  by  say- 
ing people  had  the  outlook  of  a  "frog  in  the  well,"  or 
that  they  "had  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world," 
"simply  went  along  like  sheep,  listening  to  \\'hat 
their  leaders  told  them."  The  trouble  was  that,  on 
the  whole,  these  leaders  coupled  a  static  underesti- 
mation of  their  people  with  an  inadequate  kno^vl- 
edge  or  understanding  of  public  opinion.  They 
were  reasonably  successful,  however,  with  what  one 
of  them  described  as  his  most  essential  propaganda 
problem:  to  make  the  Japanese  people  hate  the 
Americans. 

The  tremendous  strain  of  a  losing  war  enhanced 
these  shortcomings.  The  declining  morale  was  not 
sufficiently  bolstered  by  superior  propaganda  meas- 
ures, which  could  ultimately  have  been  derived  only 
from  the  closest  mutual  understanding  of  govern- 
ment and  people — or  from  evident  success. 

The  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Association 
And  Political  Control 

Other  contemporary  dictatorships  have  grasped 
and  developed  totalitarian  controls  with  the  aid  of 
highly  disciplined  political  mass  organizations.  This 
was  not  true  of  the  Japanese  military's  climb  to 
power.  It  could  exploit  the  factional  breakdown  of 
political  parties  and  the  opportunism  and  compla- 
cency of  the  most  powerful  social  groups  in  a  tradi- 
tionalist, semi-feudal  society.  When  Prince  Ko- 
noye  became  premier  in  June  1937,  he  could  main- 
tain his  position  only  by  repeated  concessions  to 
the  Army,  which  culminated  in  the  abolition  of  all 
political  parties  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  mili- 
tary control,  in  accordance  with  Fascist  models. 
Some  new  political  organization  had  to  be  created 
in  order  to  fill  the  vacuum.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Association  (IRAA). 

The  IRAA  was  supposed  to  become  not  only  an 
all-inclusive  national  movement,  rallying  the  nation 
in  an  all-out  effort;  it  was  also  to  include  a  "society," 
composed  of  men  of  prominence,  who  were  to  man- 
age the  "movement,"  and  even  a  "club"  of  Diet 
members  which  was  to  represent  all  former  factions 
and  presumably  integrate  them  with  the  new  politi- 
cal spirit.  Konoye  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
whole  principally  as  a  device  to  control  and  manage 
the  institutions  of  "constitutional"  government 
which  he  did  not  seek  to  abolish  in  form.  It  was 
of  fundamental  importance  that  Konoye,  unlike 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  did  not  establish  the  IRAA  as 
the  highly  personal  organization  of  the  one  irre- 


placeable leader.  The  premier  was  the  chief  of 
IRAA,  but  upon  his  retirement  both  the  leader  and 
the  directorate  were  to  change.  It  was  to  guide  and 
direct  the  people  from  above,  not  to  impart  dynamic 
revolutionary  impulses  to  the  government  itself,  al- 
though it  had  been  conceived  of,  originally,  as  a 
two-way  channel.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Fascist 
parties,  lacking  their  relatively  large  membership,  it 
was  from  the  outset  made  dependent  on  outright 
government  appropriations. 

A  member  of  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry's  police 
bureau  characterized  the  system  in  these  terms: 

As  you  know,  Prince  Konoye  had  a  very  indecisive  char- 
acter and  so  the  IRAA  was  very  indecisive,  with  no  definite 
policies  or  objectives  .  .  .  The  leaders  were  constantly 
changing  and  they  never  settled  down  to  serious  action. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  IRAA  received 
some  rough  handling  at  the  hands  of  its  parlia- 
mentary opponents  in  the  early  period.  They  even' 
succeeded,  at  least  temporarily,  in  halving  the  budg- 
et in  the  spring  of  1941.  Konoye,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Army  and  Navy — who  ordered  reservists  to 
join — rode  out  the  storm  and  attempted  to  popular- 
ize the  IRAA  by  widening  the  base.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  cooperative  council,  topping  a 
pyramid  of  subsidiary  councils  ultimately  based  on 
the  neighborhood  associations  (tonari-gumi),  was 
such  a  move  in  the  search  for  a  general  membership 
of  all  Japanese. 

Tojo's  premiership  marked  the  militant  stage  of 
the  IRAA's  development.  All  the  directors  had 
resigned  after  the  fall  of  Konoye,  and  their  succes- 
sors were  informed  by  Tojo  that  the  Japanese 
government  was 

ready  to  shoulder  the  task  of  establishing  the  projected 
Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  on  the  basis  of  lofty 
ideals  that  will  enable  all  nations  to  have  their  proper  pace 
in  a  movement  designed  to  establish  the  solidarity  of  all 
races. 

To  activate  the  organization,  Tojo  initiated  sev- 
eral significant  changes.  IRAA  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  control  of  economic  affa'rs;  a  youth  corps 
was  formed;  a  special  new  body  for  political  action 
was  launched,  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Politi- 
cal Society  (IRAPS);  finally  there  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Association.  The 
economic  cotmcil  which  was  to  take  charge  of  eco- 
nomic controls  apparently  never  amounted  to  much. 
It  was  abolished  after  one  year. 

The  youth  corps  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
successful  venture  of  IRAA  and  acquired  more 
nearly  the  characteristics  of  an  ardent  Nazi  organiz- 
tion  than  any  other.     It  came,  in  fact,  to  rival  in 
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importance  the  parent  IRAA.  Konoye  already 
had  sought  to  enhst  young  men.  His  nuclear  com- 
mittee, after  having  gathered  300,000  members, 
ranging  in  age  from  21  to  45,  was  now  reorganized 
as  the  IRA  Youth  Corps  to  which  later  on  a  mature 
men's  group  and  one  for  boys  was  added.  The 
organization  was  dominated  by  the  militant  young 
officers  who  had  served  their  political  apprentice- 
ship in  the  1930's.  (One  of  these,  Col.  Kingoro 
Hashimoto,  the  officer  responsible  for  the  shelling 
of  the  "Ladybird"  and  for  the  "Panay"  incident, 
became  vice-president  and  chief  of  its  central  head- 
quarters.) The  youth  corps  was  not  only  display- 
ing vigorous  activity  in  Japan,  but  became  active 
in  Japanese  propaganda  efforts  to  develop  solidarity 
within  the  East  Asia  sphere  of  operations. 

The  foundation  of  the  IRA  Political  Society  might 
be  regarded  as  a  redundant  gesture.  Was  it  not 
IRAA's  function  to  direct  the  nation's  political  life? 
It  had  certainly  made  an  impressive  start  when  the 
Diet  in  1941  gave  its  consent  to  the  principle  of 
IRAA  recommendation  of  candidates  for  the  forth- 
coming campaign.  As  a  result,  about  80  percent 
(381  out  of  466)  of  the  Diet  membership  was  elected 
in  1942  on  the  basis  of  such  recommendation.  The 
IRAPS  was  founded  to  complete  these  controls,  by 
directing  and  controlling  Diet  sessions  and  local 
elections,  and  thus  perpetuating  the  "recommend- 
ing" process  used  in  1942. 

Although  it  assumed  almost  complete  mastery  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  its  grip  on  the  House 
of  Peers  was  far  from  complete.  Tojo's  verbose 
attempts  to  clarify  the  difference  between  the  two 
organizations  are  not  very  revealing.  Essentially, 
the  IRAPS — a  guild  of  legislators — was  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  practical  political  management, 
while  IRAA — a  guild  of  politicians — was  apparent- 
ly more  in  the  nature  of  a  general  coordination  and 
propaganda  agency.  Thus  the  distinction  was  per- 
haps more  one  of  po.sition  than  of  function. 

The  founding  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Develop- 
ment League,  in  March  1941,  was  an  examijle  of 
such  coordination ;  it  amalgamated  no  fewer  than  53 
groups  already  working  in  this  field.  The  members 
took  an  oath  to  eliminate  "the  root  of  evil  in  Greater 
East  Asia — the  whites."  As  other  groups  sprang 
up,  they  were  also  brought  under  the  management 
of  IRAA,  in  charge  of  General  Matsui. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  the  attempt  had 
been  made  to  popularize  and  strengthen  the  IRAA 
by  harnessing  into  it  the  neighborhood  associations 
which  constituted  the  smallest  popular  nucleus  in 
the    scale   of   Japanese   community   organizations. 


These  groups,  ancient  remnants  of  Japanese  social 
organization,  had  been  officially  reactivated,  in 
1938  or  1939,  originally  for  rationing  purposes,  soon 
for  a  variety  of  other  wartime  needs.  Since  they 
handled  essentials  of  livelihood  and  had  a  long  tra- 
dition of  mutual  aid,  they  embraced  every  family 
in  the  nation.  On  the  average,  they  comprised  8 
to  10  families.  They  held  monthly  meetings,  at- 
tended by  one  representative  family  member,  nor- 
mally the  head  of  the  hou.sehold.  The  leaders  were 
elected  by  mutual  agreement.  The  government 
required  all  decisions  to  be  unanimous,  with  the 
result  that  they  often  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders.  These  leaders  met  periodically  and  had 
liaison  with  municipal  and  prefectural  agencies. 

In  1943  it  was  decided  to  use  this  convenient  or- 
ganization as  the  ultimate  outlet  for  IRAA  propa- 
ganda of  "spiritual  indoctrination  and  cooperation." 
The  trouble  was  that  these  tonari-gumi-^nd  cho- 
nai-kai  leaders  already  had  their  hands  full  looking 
after  the  material  interests  of  their  fellows.  Ac- 
cording to  informants,  they  were  already  swamped 
with  directions  which  they  had  to  make  applicable 
to  their  localities,  and  A\hich  they  tried  to  enforce. 
They  hardly  listened  to  the  propaganda  they  were 
expected  to  transmit  to  their  people. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  their  effectiveness 
was  not  ^'ery  impressive  in  this  respect.  Nor  could 
they  be  expected  to  pass  very  candid  or  helpful  in- 
formation up  the  line  on  local  opinion.  Not  many 
people  were  anything  but  circumspect,  even  among 
neighbors,  and  the  leadership  was  busy  with  other 
things.  Japanese  political  habits  did  not  provide 
for  an  upward  flow  of  opinion,  and  the  channels  were 
so  glutted  with  directives  from  above  that  any  ef- 
fort in  the  opposite  direction  was  futile. 

Soon  after  Tojo's  fall  in  July  1944,  the  IRAA  was 
beginning  to  deteriorate.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  new  premier's  criticism  and  to  resignations 
among  top  officials  of  all  groups.  Although  some 
efforts  at  reorganization  were  made,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  IRAPS  (Admiral  Kobayashi,  its 
head,  became  a  cabinet  member),  the  disintegra- 
tion could  not  be  halted.  In  the  .spring  of  1945, 
IRAA  died  a  natural  death,  and  IRAPS  was  re- 
christened  the  Japan  Political  Party,  which  did  not 
materially  change  its  condition.  It  is  clear  that 
this  was  the  result  of  certain  organic  shortcomings, 
although  the  war  situation  doubtless  was  another 
effective  cause. 

The  basic  trouble  had,  of  course,  been  the  lack  of 
truly  popular  support.  It  was,  as  one  informant 
said,  "a  dragon's  head  with  a  snake's  body."     An 
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other  informant  put  it  .succinctly: 

By  and  large,  the  IRAA  was  simply  an  organizaMon  to 
do  the  lower  echelon  work  for  the  Konoye  government. 

This  was  also  the  role  it  played  in  subsequent 
governments.  There  was,  furthermore,  a  good  deal 
of  internal  conflict.  The  factions  and  feuds  among 
the  old  parties  which  IRAA  was  supposed  to  elim- 
inate, reappeared  in  its  midst.  There  was,  for 
instance,  bitter  rivalry  between  the  IRAPS  and  the 
Youth  Corps.  Because  of  this  lack  of  internal 
unity,  of  effecti\'e  methods  of  organization  and  of 
an  initial  popular  base,  the  IRAA  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  itself  as  a  truly  compelling  political 
organization,  except  among  the  well-conditioned 
young. 

The  Problem  of  Subversion  and  Opposition* 

Despite  such  "guidance"  efforts,  and  despite  the 
traditional  social  discipline  of  Japanese  life,  the  au- 
thorities had,  throughout  the  war,  reason  to  fear 
"lack  of  discipline"  and  manifestations  of  disaffec- 
tion. It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  in  a  tight  political 
system  such  as  this,  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
officially  approved  pattern  of  conduct,  the  slightest 
show  of  group  or  individual  independence  was 
bound  to  have  attributed  to  it,  from  our  point  of 
view,  a  vastly  exaggerated  importance.  Such  were, 
however,  the  standards  of  conduct  within  Japan. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  realistic  to  examine  such 
activities  within  this  frame  of  reference.  We  there- 
fore call  "subversion"  all  unorganized  acts  which 
were  inimical  to  the  regime  and,  from  its  point  of 
view,  of  essentially  political  significance,  whether  or 
not  they  were  "politically"  motivated.  The  term 
"opposition"  should  be  confined,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  organized  political  activities  which  were  directed 
against  the  regime  in  any  or  all  its  aspects.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  line  cannot  always  be  clearly  drawn. 

The  authorities  anticipated  difficulties  from  vir- 
tually all  quarters.  Naturally  they  were  most  con- 
cerned with  Communists  and  other  leftists.  But, 
as  Home  Affairs  Ministry  documents  have  shown 
us,  they  also  were  apprehensive  of  the  radicalism  of 
ultra-nationalists  and  the  stirrings  among  mana- 
gerial, professional,  and  parliamentary  circles  as 
well  as  among  workers,  farmers,  religious  groups, 
and  the  Korean  minority. 

To  what  extent  were  the  fears  of  the  authorities 
borne  out  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  oppositiona. 

■i  The  torm  "Communist"  is  used  in  the  following  analysis  because  it 
was  the  one  applied  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  To  them  it  meant  any- 
one who  opposed  the  Tenno  (Emperor)  system  or  advocated  modifications 
in  capitalism,  thus  becoming  synonymous  with  radicalism  or  even  liberalism 
in  almost  any  form. 


and  subversive  activities?  There  is  a  substantial 
body  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  rising  curve  of 
such  activities  accompanied  the  falling  morale  curve 
in  the  course  of  the  war.'' 

There  are  indications  of  the  existence,  through- 
out the  war,  of  fairlj^  coherent  organization,  at 
least  among  party  Communists,  so  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  speak  of  a  loosely  organized  Commu- 
nist underground  opposition  which  may  at  times 
have  been  directed  from  some  center,  and  which 
i:)robably  managed  to  establish,  from  time  to  time, 
direct  or  indirect  contact  with  Soviet  Russia,  and 
with  Chinese  Communists.  Police  intelligence  doc- 
uments in  Morale  Division  files  indicate  that  the 
membership  of  such  groups  was  predominantly 
made  up  of  intellectuals  and  professionals  (with  a 
sprinkling  of  industrial  workers)  who  succeeded  in 
camouflaging  their  activities  with  such  skill  that,  in 
some  instances,  they  were  in  a  position  to  exploit 
important  sources  of  confidential  information  for 
their  purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  ironical  known 
case  is  that  of  the  Hosoda  group,  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers had  already  secured  an  appointment  as  For- 
eign Office  courier  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  March 
1943,  when  the  police  caught  up  with  him.  Al- 
though the  actual  number  of  persons  involved  in 
such  activities  can  never  have  been  very  large,  they 
were  not  negligible;  1,170  persons  were  arrested  on 
such  grounds  from  1941  through  the  end  of  1943, 
and  the  number  of  "incidents"  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated showed  a  steady  rise  throughout  that 
period. 

Subversive  activities  occurred  among  all  groups. 
Individuals  from  business,  managerial,  professional, 
official,  and  parliamentary  groups,  in  keeping  with 
their  relatively  lower  morale  record,  would  vent 
their  spleen  by  "letting  off  steam"  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Boasting  better  means  of  information 
than  the  average  man,  often  with  a  superior  under- 
standing of  the  enemy's  war  potential,  they  were 
among  the  first  to  realize  how  the  war  went.  Thus 
early  in  1944,  the  director  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce dared  to  contend  that  "eveiybody  is  sick 
and  tired  of  the  war." 

Strangely  enough,  there  were  even  black  sheep 
among  the  ultra-nationalists,  whose  views  on  the 
China  Incident,  on  Russia,  and  even  on  wartime 
restraints,  which  might  hamper  them,  would  diverge 
from  the  government's.  The  well-known  right- 
wing  politician,  Seijo  Nakano,  who  dared  to  criti- 
cize some  of  the  Tojo  government's  measures,  pro- 
is  The  following  is  confined  to  a  summary  statement,  which  is  a  con- 
densation of  the  more  elaborate  discussion  in  -Appendix  T. 
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tested  against  police  repression  by  his  "su'cide"  in 
1943.  There  were  others,  more  obscure,  who  be- 
came guilty  of  some  show  of  disaffection  because 
they  assumed  they  had  a  monopoly  on  patriotic  zeal 
and  were  therefore  free  to  dissent  or  work  for  "re- 
form." That  some  of  these  manifestations  took  the 
form  of  sectarian  Shinto  or  Buddhist  doctrines 
made  them  even  more  suspect,  since  "spiritual" 
discipline  was  of  the  essence. 

Christians  were  under  particular  suspicion  and, 
while  the  established  ecclesiastic  authorities,  in  gen- 
eral, conformed  to  the  prevailing  social  and  political 
pressures,  there  were  always  some  individuals,  lay- 
men and  clerics,  and  occasional  sectarian  groups, 
unwisely  demonstrating  that  they  were  less  con- 
cerned with  this  world  than  with  the  next.  It  was 
offensive  that,  as  one  police  report  issued  in  the 
summer  of  1945  put  it, 

a  good  number  of  them  believe  in  an  extreme  form  of  inter- 
national peace,  the  principles  of  humanity,  etc.,  and  that 
they  spread  anti-war  ideas.  Also  some  of  the  sects  are 
actively  opposing  the  principles  of  our  national  government 
under  the  guise  of  their  mistaken  interpretation  of  God  and 
life  after  death. 

The  common  man  in  town  and  country  was  simi- 
larly represented.  It  did  not  recjuire  Communist 
or  Socialist  agitation  to  show  his  mounting  living 
problems  to  many  a  small  craftsman  or  industrial 
worker.  There  was  little  sabotage,  but  a  consider- 
able amount  of  deliberate  slow-down  and  open  vio- 
lence in  factories,  perhaps  for  primarily  economic 
piu'poses,  but  also  in  response  to  the  heavy  hand  of 
authoritarianism.  Toward  the  end,  an  official  re- 
port referred  to  the  rise  of  "distrust  of  th&  militarj' 
and  _  _  _  antimilitaristic  feelings"  which  prompt- 
ed complaints  like  this: 

The  Army  claims  that  the  factory  workers  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  planes.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  that  noth- 
ing is  being  done  about  the  enemy  planes  harrassing  the 
home  seas?    Tojo  began  this  war.    What  is  he  doing  now? 

Farmers  were  traditionally  restless  and  chafing 
under  the  inequalities  of  the  established  tenancy 
system.  During  the  war,  rigid  quotas  were  pre- 
scribed for  farm  produce.  Such  demands  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  passive  resistance  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  long  series  of  farm  tenancy  disputes,  led 
the  authorities  to  the  following  unusually  cautious 
observation  in  April  1945: 

It  is  hard  to  draw  an  immediate  conclusion  and  say  that 
these  things  also  have  their  roots  in  a  background  of  sub- 
versive thought,  but  the  germination  of  an  impending  class 
struggle  is  a  real  matter  for  anxiety. 


Actually,  the  evidence  indicates  that  much  of  this 
behavior  sprang  fundamentally  from  the  privations 
.suffered  by  the  civilian  population  rather  than  from 
ideological  convictions.  Hungry  people  raid  a  food 
storehouse  because  they  are  hungry,  and  not  because 
they  wish  to  sabotage  the  government  or  under- 
mine the  existing  economy.  The  important  point 
is,  however,  that  the  police,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, looked  upon  such  behavior  as  subversion  stem- 
ming from  ideological  heterodoxy  and  not  the  sim- 
ple reaction  to  distress,  which  it  usually  was. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  widely  despised 
and  antogonized  Koreans  contributed  their  share  to 
subversive  conduct. 

Such  subversive  conduct  assumed  various  forms. 
It  ranged  from  overt  criticism  and  denunciation  of 
the  authorities  and  the  ruling  classes,  to  the  spread- 
ing of  rumors,  to  the  forbidden  listening-in  on  enem.y 
broadcasts  and  the  perusal  of  enemy  leaflets.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  offer  some  conclusions  on  these 
points  for  «'hich  the  evidence  is  presented  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

After  1943  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  apprehended  for  expressions  of 
disrespect  to  the  authorities,  to  the  military  and 
the  upper  classes,  coupled  with  a  growirg  volume  of 
antiwar  talk.  The  particular  malignance  of  such 
violations  was  emphasized  in  a  police  statement 
(on  the  period  from  September  1943  to  February 
1944)  which  pointed  out  that  never  before  had  there 
been  so  many  lese-majeste  cases.  How  much  of 
this  was  due  to  a  growing  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutors  and  courts  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

Rumors  were  one  of  the  major  sources  of  concern. 
Rumor-mongertng  in  a  dictatorship  is,  of  course, 
both  the  common  man's  expression  of  anxiety  and 
his  substitute  for  news.  On  both  counts,  it  acquires 
considerable  political  significance  in  this  system. 
The  available  evidence  shows  that  the  aggressive- 
ness of  circulated  rumors,  and  apparently  also  their 
volume,  increased  as  the  deterioration  of  the  war 
situation  became  apparent  to  the  average  man. 
The  share  of  the  Koreans,  scapegoats  of  Japanese 
society,  in  this  form  of  misconduct  was  considerable. 

"Black  Lstening"  and  the  illicit  perusal  of  enemy 
leaflets  will  be  dealt  with  more  elaborately  in  the 
general  discussion  of  propaganda.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  because  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  suitable  receiving  equipment  and  the 
effective  use  of  jamming,  there  was  very  little  listen- 
ing to  short-wave  broadcasts  of  American  origin. 
For  the  most  part,  such  ^-iolations  were  confined  to 
persons  of  higher  social  status  who  enjoyed  a  meas- 
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lire  of  immunity.  When  Ameiipan-sponsored  long- 
wave broadcasts  from  Saipan  became  available  in 
the  last  few  months  of  the  war,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  listened  to  very  widely.  The  deterioration 
of  listening  apparatus,  effective  jamming,  fear  of 
detection  and  indoctrination  may  be  accountable  for 
this. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  reading  and  circulating  of 
American  leaflets  played  a  rather  impressive  role, 
especially  in  the  final  war  period. 

The  Doolittle  raid  had  made  Japanese  police  au- 
thorities somewhat  fearful  of  the  morale  effects  of 
further  air  raids.  This  first  denting  of  Japan's 
^'aunted  invulnerability  had  at  the  time  evoked  a 
few  disquieting  responses,  such  as  a  Tokyo  woman's 
widely  discussed  expression  of  pity  \\'hen  she  learned 
of  the  captured  American  aviators'  execution 
(known  as  the  "Pitiful  Incident"). 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  such  official  anxieties, 
which  expressed  themselves  in  orders  for  more  elab- 
orate controls,  were  to  be  subsequently  justified, 
not  only  with  regard  to  general  morale,  but  also  the 
the  incidence  of  subversive  activities  in  particular. 
The  shock  of  the  intensified  raids  of  1945  was  an 
eye-opener:  it  revealing  the  discrepancies  between 
the  actual  facts  of  war  and  official  assertions,  it 
elicited  a  new  crop  of  subversive  manifestations 
which  added  to  the  already  brewing  fennent. 

The  consequences  may  be  thus  summarized : 

1.  Despite  vigorous  control  measures,  the  inci- 
dence of  both  overt  subversion  and  rumor-monger- 
ing  showed  a  distinct  increase  after  March  1945. 
According  to  one  Special  Higher  Police  report  of 
July  1945: 

Recent  rumors,  scribblings  and  (other)  manifestations 
are  numerically  increasing  .  .  .  They  say  that  the  Japanese 
war  leaders,  or  the  leading  circles,  are  responsible  for  the 
decisive  battle  against  Japan  proper,  for  intensified  air  raids, 
shortage  of  foodstuff,  acute  inflation,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
made  people's  hves  hard.  This  indignation  against  the 
ruling  class  was  shown  in  criticisms  of  military  strategy  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  attitude  of  military  circles.  Others 
speak  ill  of  government  measures  and  government  com- 
muniques. They  explicitly  assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  government  circles.  Some  others  dare  to  speak  of  class 
antagonism. 

2.  Subversive  acts  of  this  type  changed  not  onlj^ 
in  quantity  but  in  quality.  Overt  criticism  became 
more  aggressive  and  the  air-raid  experience  colored 
the  content  of  criticism  and  recrimination.  Ac- 
cording to  one  informant,  who  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry's  peace 
preservation  section,  there  had  been  some  criticism 
of  the  military  prior  to  the  air  raids,  but 


.  .  .  with  the  outbreak  of  the  bombings,  the  people  stated 
that  tlie  military  were  no  good  at  all  and  that  Japan's  mili- 
tary strength  was  weak. 

3.  Rumor-mongering  now  was  not  only  an  ex- 
pression of  demoralization;  it  effectively  contributed 
to  the  demoralization  of  people  who  had  hitherto 
not  been  directly  affected.  That  evacuees  from 
bombed  areas  played  an  important  role  as  "carriers" 
is  evident.     One  paper  carried  this  frank  statement: 

AU  sorts  of  rumors  which  defy  ordinary  common  sense 
like  "today  Yamada  was  bombed"  or  "handbills  say  that 
Shinjuku  and  Yotsuya  were  bombed"  were  dominating 
people's  minds,  instigating  riots  among  the  masses  which 
are  susceptible  to  warning. 

Rumors  and  recrimination  regarding  a  scapegoat 
minority,  such  as  the  Koreans,  rose  especially  sharp- 
ly. They  would,  for  instance,  claim,  in  the  words  of 
one  police  report,  "that  the  Koreans  aided  and  abet- 
ted enemy  strategy  and  that  they  fled  in  the  face  of 
enemy  action."  (This  is  a  familiar  reaction  recall- 
ing the  anti-Korean  riots  following  the  Tokyo  earth- 
quake of  1923.)  Rumors  among  the  Koreans,  in 
turn,  expressed  the  heightened  confidence  of  the 
persecuted  and  their  hope  for  a  speedy  delivery 
from  oppression.  According  to  the  same  report, 
they  gloated,  for  instance: 

Even  now,  the  majority  of  pilots  in  the  planes  which 
raided  North  Kyushu  a  few  days  ago  were  Koreans. 

The  ensuing  tensions  between  majority  and  mi- 
nority inevitably  imposed  additional  burdens  upon 
the  control  authorities. 

The  general  evidence  suggest  that,  even  in  the 
face  of  intensive  indoctrination,  directive  controls 
and  social  pressures,  there  was  a  growing  fringe  of 
articulate  disaffection.  A  resort  to  repression  was 
the  unavoidable  answer  of  the  authoritarian  police 
state  at  war. 

Policing  Japanese  Morale 

Repression  of  the  scope  which  was  regarded  as 
necessary  by  the  Japanese  authorities  required  large- 
scale  organization.  It  was,  however,  in  keeping 
with  the  dynamic  of  Japan's  political  forces  that 
political  police  operations  were  "Janus-faced." 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  separate  police  organiza- 
tions, one  looking  to  the  military  for  its  authority, 
the  other  to  the  civil  establishment. 
Civil  Police.  The  Home  Affairs  Ministry,  acting  as 
the  nominal  head  of  the  civil  police  hierarchy,  con- 
trolled its  elaborate  network  through  the  high- 
ranking  chief  of  the  ministry's  police  bureau.  This 
in  turn  super\'ised  the  prefectural  police  chiefs 
through  the  prefectural  governors,  themselves  rank- 
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ing  officials  directly  appointed  and  controlled  by 
the  Home  Ministry. 

The  police  bureau  consisted  of  the  following  six 
sections:  peace  preservation,  whose  head  was  a 
"second  class"  official;  pohce  affairs,  crime  preven- 
tion, foreign  affairs,  economic  control  and  archives, 
all  of  which  were  headed  by  "third  class"  officials. 
Functionally,  all  police  work  in  Japan  was  under 
the  following  categories:  administrative,  which  com- 
prised activities  promoting  the  general  Avelfare, 
such  as  health  and  traffic  regulations;  judicial,  which 
was  concerned  with  activities  whereby  criminals 
are  brought  to  trial;  and  peace  preservation,  which 
was  charged  with  removing  obstructions  to  public 
welfare. 

So-called  "Thought  Control"  was  another  func- 
tion which  was  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
peace  preservation  section  and  through  its  agents, 
the  Special  Higher  Police. 

An  enumeration  of  the  subsections  of  the  minis- 
try's peace  preservation  section  throws  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  its  activities :  the  first  was  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  peace  preservation  laws; 
the  second  with  the  surveillance  of  nationalist  and 
general  political  movements;  the  third  with  that  of 
labor,  farmer,  and  general  public  opinion ;  the  fourth 
with  surveillance  of  Koreans  in  Japan,  and  the  fifth 
with  religious  movements.  In  general,  the  prefec- 
tural  police  authorities  were  the  responsible  field 
agents  for  matters  pertaining  to  "thought  control." 
Any  local  police  would  operate  under  their  dii-ection 
for  such  purposes. 

This  organization  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
highly  centralized  police  apparatus,  which,  in  gen- 
eral outline,  is  reminiscent  of  the  French  system, 
but  which,  in  spirit,  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
feudal  past  and  an  authoritarian  present. 
Military  Police.  Japan's  military  police  (or  gen- 
darmerie), the  kempei-tai,  was,  despite  the  rather 
sweeping  character  of  its  activities,  just  what  its 
name  suggests.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  Japanese 
Army,  in  close  operational  contact  with  the  Japa- 
nese Navy,  AA'hich  lacked  a  corresponding  force  of 
its  own.  In  this  capacity,  the  military  pohce  en- 
joyed complete  autonomy,  with  each  military  police 
officer  reporting  only  to  the  next  higher  eachelon 
within  his  organization.  The  commanding  general 
of  the  military  police  was  responsible  only  to  the 
Minister  of  War  and  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
which  in  itself  indicates  considerable  standing.  Its 
status  enhanced  by  its  broad  jurisdiction,  and  as 
far  as  the  average  man  was  concerned,  the  military 
police  represented,  within  the  civilian  horizon,  the 


pervasive  power  of  the  ruling  military  caste.  The 
scope  of  jurisdiction  actually  exercised,  and  the  de- 
gree of  Army  ascendancy  over  the  civil  government 
authority  were  closely  linked.  The  kempei-tai's  in- 
fluence was  felt  most  sharply  while  Tojo  was  in 
power. 

Military  police'informants  in  general  stoutly  con- 
tended that  it  was  merely  the  province  of  the  mili- 
tary police  to  maintain  military  order  and  disci- 
pline. According  to  the  Kempei's  broadest  direc- 
tive, their  duty  was  "to  protect  the  existence  and 
interests  of  the  nation."  This  broad  assignment 
was  subdivided  ]:)y  the  organization  into  the  fimc- 
tions  of  military  police,  including  the  activities  or- 
dinarily associated  with  such  an  establishment 
(troop  discipline,  military  courtesy,  etc.);  military 
administrative  police  and  judicial  police.  The  scope 
of  the  latter  two  exceeded  that  of  any  conventional 
military  police  elsewhere.  The  military  policemen 
on  "administrative"  duty  were  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
vention of  misconduct  of  "all  military  and  quasi- 
military  personnel."  Since  they  operated  on  the 
assumption  that,  during  the  war,  virtually  all  Jap- 
anese adult  citizens  were,  in  some  fashion,  engaged 
in  the  task  of  national  defense,  they  justified  their 
assumption  of  jurisdiction  over  a  variety  of  civilians 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "quasi-military" 
personnel. 

While  judicial  police  duties  related  to  the  actual 
investigation  and  apprehension  of  offenders,  a  re- 
port by  the  Kempei  general  staff  elaborately  ex- 
plained : 

Naturally  greater  importance  was  given  to  the  military 
administrative  police  which  was  to  prevent  servicemen  and 
service  civilians  from  erring,  and  lesser  importance  to  the 
judicial  police  which  had  for  its  object  the  detection  of 
offenses.  The  main  purpose  of  the  military  police  was  to 
preserve  the  services  in  a  spiritually  healthy  condition. 

This  notion  of  "prevention"  led  to  rather  unin- 
hibited police  practices  which,  while  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  sinister  reputation  of  the  Kempei  among 
the  general  population,  also  constituted  no  small  de- 
terrent to  those  who  might  have  otherwise  risked 
the  paternal  solicitude  of  the  military  police. 

Under  a  broad  interpretation  of  such  powers,  the 
actual  wartime  functions  of  the  military  police 
comprised,  in  addition  to  the  definitely  military  one, 
the  following: 

(1)  Counterespionage  and  countersabotage ; 

(2)  Collection  of  home  front  intelligence,  the 
trend  of  civilian  thought,  rumor,  and  speech; 

(3)  The  suppression  of  "dangerous"  speech  and 
writings; 
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(4)  The  onforcomont  of  factory  law  and  ai'hii  ra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  (where  government  ()rd(Ms 
were  involved) ; 

(5)  The  regulation  of  civilian  travel; 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  wage  control  orders  in 
industry; 

(7)  Cooperation  with  the  Munitions  Ministry  in 
an  effort  to  increase  production  of  war  materials. 

In  general,  it  is  probably  true  that,  while  the  mili- 
tary police  were  involved  in  a  variety  of  controls 
o\'er  the  civilian  population,  the  "thought  controls" 
or  political  police  functions  did  not  constitute  their 
primary  mission.  Their  role  in  this  connection  as- 
sumed exaggerated  proportions  in  the  people's  mind 
largely  because  of  their  reputation  for  ubiquity, 
aggressiveness,  and  brutality. 

"Thought  Control."  The  sweeping  character  of 
those  peculiarly  political  police  controls  known  in 
Japan  as  "speech  and  thought  control"  was  de- 
termined by  a  number  of  circumstances.  The  To- 
kugawa  period  already  had  fully  developed  this 
device.  A  tradition  of  respect  for  the  basic  personal 
liberties  had  never  taken  root.  On  the  contrary, 
Japanese  feudal  tradition  had  inculcated  the  belief 
that  absolute  and  unrestrained  power  is  essential 
to  public  authority.  While  Meiji  constitutionalism 
had  never  truly  attempted  to  supersede  this  tra- 
dition except  in  a  very  limited  fashion,  the  new  mili- 
tary authoritarianism  had  undertaken  to  elaborate 
the  powers  and  objectives  of  repression  in  a  series 
of  formal  enactments,  the  first  of  A\hich  was  the 
peace  preservation  law  of  1925  (revised  as  Law  No. 
54,  promulgated  8  March  1941)  which  provided  the 
death  penalty  and  varying  terms  of  penal  servitude 
for  those  acting  as  organizers,  members,  officers  or 
supporters  of  organizations  with  the  objecti\-e  of 
"changing  the  national  policy,"  and  many  related 
offenses.  This  was  a  revision  along  stricter  lines 
of  the  peace  preservation  law  of  1899.  It  was  not- 
able for  the  vagueness  of  some  of  its  piovisions  de- 
fining punishable  acts,  for  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment, and  for  the  harshness  of  its  procedures,  which 
not  onl}^  permitted  fairly  arbitrary  detention  be- 
fore the  trial,  but  also  elaborate  "corrective 
measures." 

This  statute  was  supplemented  by  a  long  series 
of  other  enactments  and  special  clauses,  such  as  the 
law  for  the  temporary  control  of  public  discussion, 
publications,  gatherings,  associations,  etc.,  enacted 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  justified  one  Jap- 
anese official  in  saying  that  it  "was  so  broad  that  no 
matter  what  was  said,  it  was  an  offense." 

The  general  objective  of  political  police  controls. 


which  governed  the  actions  of  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary police,  may  then  be  fairly  summed  up  as  the 
prevention  and  repression  of  any  conduct  which,  in 
the  view  of  the  authorities,  manifested  an  indisci- 
pline suggestive  of  subversion  or  opposition.  Both 
"informal"  and  formal  measures  were  resorted  to. 
The  civil  police,  which  presumably  cairied  the  ma- 
jor share  of  the  work  even  during  the  war,  would, 
after  investigation,  administer  warnings  and  threats 
to  the  average  rumor-monger.  Only  the  more  seri- 
ous cases  would  ordinarily  be  brought  to  trial.  As 
one  official  said: 

Owing  to  the  strengthening  of  thought  and  oijinion  con- 
trol regulations,  I  would  saj'  that  almost  any  opinion  could 
be  interpreted  in  a  suspicious  manner  and  the  Home  Ministry 
only  tried  to  touch  on  tlie  worst  cases.  The  step  taken  when 
we  thought  it  was  a  bad  case  was  just  ordinary  arrest.  Trial 
in  a  civil  court  would  follow. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  "warnings,"  if  ad- 
ministered by  the  military  police,  were  much  more 
likely  to  involve  third-degree  methods  than  in  the 
case  of  the  civil  police,  which  boasted  of  its  paternal- 
istic integrity.  But  no  doubt  there  was  little  assur- 
ance in  either  case,  although  persons  of  social  stand- 
ing could  expect  consideration,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  civil  police. 

Domestic  Intelligence.  Repression  and  prevention 
recjuired  the  development  of  a  domestic  intelligence 
system  in  the  case  of  both  organizations.  As  one 
member  of  the  police  affairs  bureau  in  the  Home 
Ministry  described  this  objective: 

The  function  of  the  bureau  was  not  so  much  the  guiding 
of  public  opinion  as  the  control  of  the  public  opinion  of 
those  deemed  inimical  to  national  interests. 

The  civil  police  were  enabled  to  keep  their  fingers 
on  the  public  pulse,  in  part,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  all  societies  had  to  register  with  them,  and  that 
political  meetings  were,  of  course,  subject  to  their 
approval.  As  has  already  been  stated,  they  also 
had  censorship  functions  which  provided  them  with 
comprehensive  information  on  book  and  periodical 
publications.  This  was  further  extended,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  by  their  supervision  of  commercial 
entertainment.  Systematic  reporting  was  handled 
by  the  various  subsections  of  the  peace  preservation 
section  which  would  analyze  reports  from  the  pre- 
fectures on  their  special  field  of  interest.  These 
analyses  were  compiled  in  the  monthly  (police)  re- 
ports, which,  in  turn,  were  distributed  to  the  field 
agencies  for  their  information  and  guidance.  From 
time  to  time,  special  reports  were  prepared  by  the 
subsections  for  the  section  chief,  on  questions  such 
as  labor,  the  Korean  problem,  etc. 
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The  gathering  of  basic  information,  which  in  the 
field  was  in  the  hands  of  the  special  police,  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  Ministry's  officials  as  follows: 

We  relied  on  .  .  .  reports  from  the  police  in  execution 
of  their  duties,  that  is,  of  course,  reports  of  a  criminal  nature, 
and  the  rest  were  from  reports  of  inspection  of  pubUc  places — 
rest  rooms,  barbershops,  bars,  or  even  from  listening  to  con- 
versations in  the  street  ...  In  small  places  most  of  the 
reports  regarding  thought  came  from  the  special  police  in 
that  (special  police)  division,  but  in  larger  places  there  would 
be  a  special  department  .  .  .  They  (the  reports)  came  in 
through  the  prefectures  .  .  .The  prefectural  authorities 
gave  their  own  viewpoints  and  these  entered  into  the  reports 
to  some  extent.  Other  than  that,  they  used  reports  from 
the  police  regarding  discussion  groups,  speeches,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  people.  Books  and  periodicals  were  also  sent  to 
us  for  examination,  also  because  of  the  limited  education  of 
the  ordinary  policeman. 

Clearly  there  was  no  attempt  here  at  a  truly  ob- 
jective surveying  of  opinions  and  attitudes.  The 
Japanese  authorities  placed  full  reliance  on  the  well- 
known  traditional  police  methods  which  meant  that 
their  findings  depended,  in  large  measure,  on  a  com- 
bination of  many  uncontrolled  subjective  factors. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  such  materials  on  the  ministerial  level  was 
not  occasionally  shrewd  and  sophisticated. 

One  of  the  men  connected  with  this  work  evi- 
dently possessed  a  good  deal  of  insight  which  is  re- 
flected in  his  reports.  He,  for  instance,  far  from  hav- 
ing a  blind  fear  of  the  revolutionary  agitators,  knew 
well  enough  that  people's  receptivity  to  "subversive 
influences"  depended  in  large  mea.sure  on  their  social 
and  economic  health.  He  would,  therefore,  suggest 
remedial  action  instead  of  mere  repression — with- 
out, of  course,  possessing  the  influence  to  bring  it 
about. 

The  available  evidence  on  the  corresponding  ac- 
tivities of  the  military  police  is  far  slighter.  That 
this  fimction  was  regarded  as  basic  also  in  this  or- 
ganization can  be  seen  from  the  following  rules  in 
the  military  police  manual: 

The  military  police  will  collect  and  examine  basic  intelli- 
gence concerning  changes  in  the  general  situation,  the  trend 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  actual  situation  within  and  out- 
side the  Army. 

To  make  possible  the  collection  of  intelligence,  the  mili- 
tary police  unit  commander  will  organize  listening  posts, 
establish  liaison  points,  construct  intelligence  nets,  and  strive 
to  widen  and  sharpen  the  degree  of  his  contact  with  society. 
The  intelligence  net  will  exist  separately  and  secretly. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  intelligence 
operations  were  somewhat  less  ambitious  than  were 
those  of  the  civil  police,  however,  even  though  their 
agents  were  the  ones  most  hated  and  feared,  even 
among  highly  placed  persons. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  both  agencies  sought  to 
tap  outside  information  channels  for  such  purposes. 
The  available  evidence  indicates  that  only  very  par- 
tial success  was  obtained  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
neighborhood  associations,  for  instance,  even 
though  the  authorities  apparently  were  careful 
never  to  formalize  this  connection. 
Utilization  of  Intelligence.  The  question  remains 
whether  elaborate  information  of  this  nature,  which 
(even  with  all  its  limitations)  was  most  important 
for  the  ruling  group,  was  fully  utilized  within  the 
government.  Statements  of  Morale  Division's 
chief  informants  in  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry  sug- 
gest that  the  tensions,  fears,  and  conflicts,  which 
dominated  interdepartmental  relations,  resulted  in 
severe  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  these  reports. 
One  of  them  stated,  for  instance: 

Although  I  myself,  thought  that  the  report  was  important 
and  that  something  should  be  done  about  it,  the  pressure 
from  the  military  was  strong,  and  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  take  up  such  matters. 

I  think  the  reason  the  reports  were  not  given  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  government  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  war 
was  because  they  treated  mostly  on  what  the  people  thought 
about  the  war.  The  people  did  not  seem  to  have  much  con- 
fidence in  victory,  and  if  such  reports  were  sent  from  my 
office  to  the  armed  forces  and  the  government,  the  people 
to  read  them  would  only  become  angered  by  them. 

Another  informant  added: 

These  reports  were  not  much  used  at  all.  We  took  the 
attitude  of  sometimes  protecting  people.  If  we  gave  infor- 
mation to  the  Board  of  Information  the  news  would  leak 
out  to  the  Army.  If  the  Army  would  get  in  touch  with  the 
Home  Ministry  it  would  take  action;  but  the  Army  would 
leave  us  out  and  get  in  touch  with  the  original  source  through 
the  military  police.  This  would  place  the  Home  Ministry 
in  a  difficult  position  .  .  .  The  reports  .  .  .  (mainly  con- 
cerned) .  .  .  with  internal  economic  problems  .  .  .  were 
given  to  ministries  such  as  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
Agriculture.  When  it  came  to  giving  these  reports  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  ...  we  did  not  like  to. 

Thus  it  is  quite  problematical  to  what  extent  the 
Japanese  policy  makers  were  normally  in  possession 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  integrated  domestic 
intelligence  gathered  in  Japan  during  the  war. 
There  is,  moreover,  ample  evidence  to  indicate 
that  officials  on  that  level  did  not  want  such  in- 
formation because  they  did  not  place  importance 
on  popular  attitudes  as  an  element  in  policy  mak- 
ing. The  suggested  reason  for  this  serious  handi- 
cap touches  on  a  difficulty  within  the  police  system 
which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Conflicts  Between  Police  Systems.  Both  the  civil 
and  the  military  police,  in  practice,  claimed  fairly 
complete  control  over  civilian  political  and  social 
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attitude!?.  The  inevitable  result  was  rivalry  and 
conflict,  in  which  the  militaiy  police  showed  the 
greater  strength  during  the  military  clique's  ascend- 
ancy.    As  one  prefectural  police  director  explained : 

The  Kempei  were  more  and  more  taking  over  our  duties 
and  we  didn't  like  it  .  .  .  They  troubled  us  by  moving  in 
on  us,  but  in  war  the  military  is  strong. 

This  situation  resulted  in  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  police  and  sneering  derision  on  the  part 
of  the  military  police,  who  regarded  themselves  as 
more  efficient,  and  not  subject  to  the  local  pressures 
which  were  said  to  affect  the  civil  police.  Said  one 
Kempei  officer: 

Local  police  could  not  handle  prominent  individuals  in  a 
given  community  because  they  controlled  the  money  out 
of  which  they  were  paid.  Consequently,  they  could  only 
effectively  handle  cases  involving  small  people. 

On  the  whole  it  was  probably  true  that  Home 
Affairs  Ministry  procedures  were  more  bureaucratic 
and  tended  to  slow  up  the  operations  of  the  civil 
police,  while  their  rivals  had  more  local  discretion 
and  might  reap  the  fruits  of  their  greater  aggres- 
siveness. In  part,  th's  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  Home  Ministry  usually  constituted  the  patron- 
age and  vote-getting  machines  for  the  dominant 
political  group.  All  in  all,  there  was  insufficient 
coordination  between  the  two.  As  one  informant 
put  it: 

There  was  some  understanding  arrived  at  by  higher  quar' 
ters  as  to  the  division  of  labor,  but  in  the  lower  echelons 
there  was  constant  friction,  and  the  military  police  gradually 
came  to  oppress  the  ordinary  police.  A5  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  heads  of  these  higher  police  spent  more  time  figuring 
out  how  to  get  along  with  the  military  police  than  in  their 
actual  work. 

It  recalls  similar  tensions,  in  the  Nazi  dictator- 
.ship,  between  the  Gestapo  and  the  detective  force, 
and  between  the  Gestapo  and  the  security  service 
(Sicherheitsdienst).  This  friction  did  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  effectiveness  of  the  police  controls,  even 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  them 
seriously. 

Effects  of  the  War  on  Police.  What  effect  did  the 
war  have  on  the  operations  of  the  control  system? 
As  in  all  countries,  the  impact  of  wartime  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  caused  a  considerable  strain 
on  the  available  government  services.  This  would 
be  especially  true  for  police  organizations  with  ad- 
ministrative and  control  duties  on  the  scale  devel- 
oped in  Japan.  It  was  true  for  police  organizations 
with  administrative  and  control  duties  on  the  scale 
developed  in  Japan.  It  was  true  for  police  work  in 
general    and   obviously   for    "thought   control"    in 


particular.  The  duties  of  surveillance  were  on  the 
increase,  as  popular  morale  visibly  deteriorated. 
From  the  chief  of  the  Kyoto  (prefectural)  peace 
preservation  section  we  hear,  for  instance,  that: 

As  the  war  progressed  we  got  quite  a  few  more  reports 
from  civilians,  informers,  neighbors,  and  employers  of  persons 
speaking  subversively,  spreading  disaffection  or  rumors  of 
defeat,  and  all  these  cases  had  to  be  investigated. 

How  wel  were  the  police  able  to  cope  with  the 
problem?  There  was  first  the  question  of  man- 
power. For  the  civil  police,  we  have  a  variety  of 
local  reports  which  show  a  substantial  drop  in  per- 
sonnel. While  these  figures  apply  to  local  depart- 
ments, similar  losses,  mostly  due  to  the  draft,  were 
incurred  on  the  prefectural  and  ministerial  levels  as 
well,  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  possible  dif- 
ference in  age  groups.  Efforts  were  made  to 
counteract  this  shrinkage  by  employment  of  auxil- 
iary policemen,  whose  qualifications  cannot  very 
well  have  measured  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
special  police. 

The  military  police,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
maintained  but  greatly  increased  its  strength  in 
this  period,  a  phenomenon  which  is  doubtless  re- 
lated to  its  assimiption  of  wider  powers.  In  1937, 
the  military  police  force  in  Japan  comprised  1,400 
officers  and  men;  by  1944  it  had  swollen  to  9,000 
and,  by  the  war's  end,  to  24,000.  While  this  last 
increase  is  especially  revealing,  it  is  clear  that  the 
military  police  never  constituted  a  really  large 
police  organization. 

Size,  of  course,  was  not  the  only  factor  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  either  the  civil  or  military  police.  As 
long  as  they  were  sufficiently  large  to  take  action  at 
various  places  and  times,  their  summaiy  and  brutal 
action  easily  created  an  atmosphere  of  ubiquity 
and  threat  which  was  quite  as  effective  as  if  it  had 
been  real.  The  influence  of  both  organizations 
rested  in  large  measure  on  psj'chological  factors 
which  had  sufficient  basis  in  fact  and  experience. 

The  civil  police's  wartime  decline  in  personnel 
was  accompanied  by  other  signs  of  deterioration 
which  are  not  nearly  so  clear  for  their  military  rivals. 
The  local  police  forces,  which,  after  all,  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  spade  work  of  the  special  higher 
police,  lost  face.  They  were  accused  of  corruption 
and  racketeering  in  connection  with  activities  in 
rationing  and  black  market  control.  Numerous 
compromising  stories  made  the  rounds. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  of  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry  officials,  attached 
to  the  peace  preservation  section,  emphasized  that 
"the  intellectual  level  of  the  special  police  was  very 
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low,"  while  an  undated  Home  Affairs  Ministry 
directive  (presumably  issued  in  1942  or  1943)  also 
refers  to  the  "gradual  increase  in  poorer  police  of- 
ficer material."  The  need  for  more  and  improved 
training  to  be  administered  to  the  special  higher 
police  was  recognized  as  urgent,  and  the  quoted 
directive  proceeded  to  outline  a  suggestive  "in- 
service  training"  program  which  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  full  grasp  of  ideological  trends,  a  better 
understanding  of  social  conditions,  and  for  im- 
proved methods  of  fact  and  information  gathering. 
The  reports  were  to  "carry  the  true  ^'oice  of  the 
people  _  _  -  and  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
-  _  _"  The  special  higher  police  Avere  to  be  in 
effect,  as  efficient  a  political  police  agency  as  Ger- 
many or  Soviet  Russia  had  developed  as  part  of 
their  revolutionary  drives.  It  does  not  seem  that 
this  ambition  was  accomplished. 
Conclusion:  Policing  Japanese  AIo7-ale.  This  sketch 
of  Japan's  police  controls  in  operation  suggests  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  The  police  establishment,  which  rested  on  two 
independent  and  poorly  coordinated  agencies,  owed 
much  of  its  effectiveness  to  settled  habits  of  con- 
formity and  deference  to  established  authority. 

2.  It  operated  in  an  aura  of  fear  which  was  suf- 
ficiently awe-inspiring  to  cover  up  obvious  inade- 
quacies of  operation;  even  if  military  police  and 
civil  police  would  clash,  both  of  them  continued  to 
be  feared,  though  perhaps  not  respected. 

3.  Despite  the  severity  of  restrictions  and  the 
known  police  resort  to  brutality,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  military  police,  the  Japanese  system 
does  not  appear  as  vicious  or  penetrating  as  that  of 
Nazi  Germany.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  use 
of  concentration  camps  for  Japanese  nationals.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  political  "offenders"  would  be 
sent  home  after  having  received  "paternal"  police 
warnings.  The  number  of  actual  "incidents"  must 
have  greatly  surpassed  those  which  were  brought  to 
book . 

4.  While  police  intehigence  reached  a  respectable 
level,  it  was  neither  gathered  through  modern  ob- 
jective methods  nor  was  it  sufficiently  heeded  by 
the  policy  makers,  who  might  otherwise  have  taken 
warning  from  the  reports  which  should  have  reached 
them . 

5.  While  the  war  brought  about  some  deteriora- 
tion in  the  police  network,  especially  on  the  side  of 
the  civil  police,  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  police 
agencies  sufficed  to  prop  a  society,  which  had  never 


been  free,  or  widely  regarded  regimentation  as  re- 
pvignant,  to  the  end. 

Conclusion:  The  Apparatus  of  Morale  Control 

All  of  the  Japanese  agencies  for  the  reporting  and 
control  of  opinion  and  morale  suffered  from  certain 
basic  limitations  which  restricted  their  value.  In 
the  first  place,  the  governmental  system  tradition- 
ally did  not  provide  for  the  continuous  reflection  of 
public  opinion  in  public  policy.  Secondly,  the  fac- 
tional character  of  politics  within  the  ruling  group 
obstructed  the  development  of  integrated  and  co- 
ordinated treatment  of  popular  morale,  especially 
dining  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Finally,  no  con- 
trols could  indefinitely  keep  from  the  people  the 
fact  that  Japan  Avas  on  the  defensive  and  was  losing. 

Because  of  Japan's  political  habits,  the  interest 
in  morale  information  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy 
was  extremely  limited,  and  what  data  there  were  on 
the  subject  only  rarely  reached  the  higher  councils. 
Lacking  the  channels  of  communication  between 
rulers  and  ruled  which  would  be  considered  normal 
in  a  democratic  and  reasonably  representative  gov- 
ernmental system,  the  Japanese  government,  like 
other  dictatorships,  had  developed  a  means  of  in- 
ternal intelligence  which  was  primarily  in  the  hands 
of  the  police — both  civil  and  military.  Such  in- 
telligence was  not  gathered  by  modern,  objective 
methods;  instead  reliance  was  placed  on  the  im- 
pressionistic techniques  of  the  spy  and  the  informer. 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  those  governments  which  have 
supplemented  their  traditional  methods  with  even 
more  sensitive  and  reliable  devices  for  measuring 
opinion.  Moreover,  intelligence  channels  were  de- 
signed and  utilized,  not  for  positive  political  pur- 
poses, but  as  the  basis  for  a  system  of  directive  and 
repressive  controls  which  were  to  keep  the  poeple 
"in  line."  This  aspect  also  had  its  roots  deep  in 
the  past,  the  main  outlines  of  the  system  dating 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Tokugawa  shogunate. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  most  successful  of  the 
agencies  discussed  in  these  pages  were  those  which 
were  least  dependent  upon  unity  of  the  factions  at 
the  apex  of  the  government,  or  which  dealt  with 
objectives  couched  in  broad,  ambiguous  terms. 
Thus,  the  educational  system,  especially  at  the 
lower  levels,  effectively  indoctrinated  the  young  in 
such  things  as  the  Yamato  spirit,  loyalty  to  family, 
the  Samurai  tradition,  the  mythical  "history"  of 
Japan,  and  the  Emperor  system.  The  religious 
institutions,  especially  State  Shinto,  were  used  with 
similar  efTectiveness,  although  some  of  them  did 
little  more  than  appear  to  conform  to  government 
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directives.  The  police  systems,  which  hud  their 
roots  deep  in  the  Japanese  past,  Ivept  both  subver- 
sion and  opposition  at  a  relatively  harmless  level, 
although  the  quality  of  information  reported  was 
poor  and  the  frequency  of  jurisdictional  difficulties 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  were  affected  by 
differences  within  the  riding  class. 

This  situation  meant,  however,  that  all  of  these 
nstitutions  were  successful  only  as  long  as  their 
work  remained  in  traditional  or  general  grooves. 
Situations  requiring  novel  treatment  or  decisions 
between  highly  specific  alternatives,  either  of  which 
would  require  adjustment  among  the  competing 
factions,  could  not  be  left  to  such  devices.  Under 
such  circumstances  thej^  either  were  ineffectual  or 
became  the  instrument  of  one  segment  of  the  ruling 
coalition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kempei. 

The  IRAA  and  the  Cabinet  Board  of  Information 
were  both  novel  devices.  The  activities  of  both 
were  controversial  in  the  sense  that  any  significant 
actions  taken  by  them  had  implications  for  the  rela- 
tive prestige  and  influence  of  various  sections  of  the 


coalition.  Both  reflected  a  system  of  entrenchefl 
rivalries  which  they  could  not  overcome  and  of 
which  they  could  not  be  independent.  The  Board 
of  Information  was  a  superficial  compromise  be- 
tween these  factions  which  was  either  dominated  by 
the  military  or  rendered  impotent  by  the  simple 
device  of  circumvention.  The  amorphous  IRAA 
was  the  resiUt  of  an  effort  to  impose  unity  upon  the 
same  or  similar  cliques.  It  never  had  a  mass  ba.sis 
and  ne\'er  fused  its  elements.  No  better  illustra- 
tion of  its  futility  is  needed  than  the  post-war  reap- 
pearance of  most  of  the  political  groups  it  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate. 

This  sytem  of  information  and  control  worked 
well  as  long  as  the  military  effort  was  successful  and 
the  battles  took  place  at  some  distance  from  the 
homeland.  The  restrictive  agencies,  in  fact,  were 
highly  effective  until  the  very  end.  By  and  large, 
however,  as  defeats  and  destruction  from  the  air 
required  definite  action  whose  meaning  woidd  be 
explicit,  the  widening  splits  within  the  ruling  group 
revealed  the  system's  bankruptcy. 


Reading  the  Tokyo  Mainichi:  "The  newspapers  and  radio  reported  tluit  our  losses  (from  bombing)  were  small,  but  from  observa- 
tion it  was  apparent  that  they  were  not." 
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Chapter  10 
CONTROL  OF  MORALE  BY  PROPAGANDyV 


What  the  Japanese  people  were  told,  both  by 
their  own  government  and  by  their  enemies,  was 
among  the  important  factors  determining  the 
strength  of  their  confidence  and  the  extent  of  their 
willingness  to  continue  their  contributions  to  the 
war  effort.  Governmental  indoctrination  was  not 
a  new  thing  in  Japan,  of  course.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  previous  pages,  all  possible  means 
had  been  used  for  decades  to  mold  the  basic  atti- 
tudes of  the  Japanese  people  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  ruling  group.  During  hostilities, 
those  controls  were  strengthened.  In  the  case  of 
propaganda  this  meant  that  the  official  information 
policies  completely  dominated  all  organized  chan- 
nels of  communication.  The  latter  were,  with  the 
exception  of  rumor,  direct  experience,  and  American 
psychological  warfare,  the  only  sourfce  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  war  for  the  Japanese  people. 

It  is  important  to  know,  therefore,  what  the 
.Japanese  people  were  told  by  their  own  government 
and  how  they  reacted  to  that  information.  How 
effective  were  our  various  efforts  in  psychological 
^\•arfare?  Did  our  leaflets  have  any  influence?  What 
did  the  Japanese  do  to  counter  our  propaganda? 
Were  they  successful? 

Japanese  Propaganda  on  the  Home  Front 

Something  of  the  complexities  and  weaknesses  of 
the  Japanese  propaganda  machine  have  been  previ- 
ously discussed.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
make  a  definitive  or  exhaustive  study  of  the  Jap- 
anese output.  Only  a  general  picture  can  be  drawn 
at  this  point,  relying  on  the  reports  and  analyses  of 
American  radio  monitors,  in  addition  to  Japanese 
information.  For  convenience  the  story  will  be 
presented  topically. 

Military  Defeats  Minimized.  The  stream  of  vic- 
tories in  the  early  months  of  the  Pacific  war  pre- 
sented the  propagandists  with  a  problem  not  of  sus- 
taining confidence  but  of  putting  a  brake  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  were  "drunk  with 
victories."  A  deliberate  effort  was  made  along 
these  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  of  the  battle  of 
Midway,  Jime  1942,  were  never  given  to  the  people. 
The  Guadalcanal  debacle,  moreover,  was  not  treated 
as  a  defeat,  nor  even  as  "kotai"  or  "taikyaku"  (re- 


treat), but  as  a  change  of  front  "tenshin."'  The 
rank  and  file  of  civilians  thus  got  the  impression 
that  it  was  another  skillful  and  successful  tactical 
operation. 

As  the  American  forces  extended  their  control 
over  the  central  and  western  Pacific,  the  early  island 
conquests  were  treated  as  small  and  insignificant 
bits  of  land  which  had  served  their  usefulness  in 
providing  time  for  the  strengthening  of  the  impene- 
trable Japanese  inner  defenses.  As  late  as  March 
1944,  bravado  was  unchecked.  A  broadcast  of  19 
March  1944  told  the  people  that: 

When  Nimitz  shouts  about  advancing  from  the  Central 
Pacific  to  the  China  continent,  he  sees  in  his  path  the  Jap- 
anese fleet.  And  when  MacArthur  shouts  about  the  capture 
of  the  Phihppines,  it  is  our  Army  force  .  .  .  which  he  sees 
in  his  dreams  ...  If  the  supply  of  our  mighty  invincible 
Army  and  Navy  is  perfect,  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  will  be  an  insignificant  problem. 

The  fall  of  Saipan  presented  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem, since  more  people  understood  its  significance 
than  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Solomons  bat- 
tles. Propaganda  emphasized  heavy  fighting  and 
American  admissions  of  severe  losses.  It  was  not 
until  18  July,  nine  days  after  the  island  was  secure, 
that  the  resigning  premier,  Tojo,  revealed  that: 

Although  a  great  blow  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  enemy 
by  the  gallant  and  courageous  efforts  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Imperial  forces  on  the  Marianas  Islands  since  11  June, 
Saipan  Island  has  finally  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

People  were  told  that  they  must  "give  more  and 
more  of  their  blood  to  the  battle,"  that  "our  Army 
is  intact."  A  fairly  grim  note  was  struck  in  the 
propaganda  meetings  on  the  Saipan  situation  which 
were  held  in  ail  towns  and  villages;  speakers  were 
instructed  to  "impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  the  war  situation  has  reached  a  critical  stage," 
that  they  must  "fight  to  the  last"  with  a  "burning 
hatred  of  the  arrogant  enemy,"  that  "the  mainland 
is  about  to  become  a  theater  of  war"  in  which  ".vic- 
tory or  defeat  depends  on  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  their  will."  Speakers  were  also  cautioned,  in 
discussing  "any  matter  connected  with  Saipan,"  to 
"keep  within  the  scope  of  the  information  released 
by  the  Imperial  Headquarters." 

1  This  procedure,  directed  consciously  or  unconsciously  toward  the 
same  morale  ends,  was  utilized  by  .Allied  information  sources  during  the 
war.  For  example,  certain  of  the  Russian  retreats,  and  British  retreats 
in  the  Libyan  campai^jn,  were  made  to  sound  like  strategic  withdrawals. 
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After  the  fall  of  Saipan,  Japanese  propaganda 
pursued  a  disorganized  line.  It  alternated,  in  a 
confused  fashion,  betAveen  alleged  successes  and 
"scare"  stories  depicting  a  desperate  situation. 
Usually,  the  material  was  presented  in  the  context 
of  getting  the  people  to  put  forth  more  effort  for  the 
war. 

By  the  fall  of  1944  the  succession  of  defeats  had 
produced  a  rank  crop  of  rumors  which  government 
spokesmen  had  to  meet  more  or  less  directly.  In  a 
broadcast  on  19  September  1944,  General  Yosh- 
itsugu  Tatekawa,  chief  of  the  IRAA  Youth  Corps 
admitted  that  "quite  a  few"  people  were  war  weary 
and  presented  a  "sound"  way  to  reply  to  rumors  in 
the  following  terms: 

Why  of  course  our  fleet  is  still  intact!  It  is  watching 
gloatingly  for  the  opportunity  to  strike.  Besides,  warships 
are  not  tlie  deciding  factor  in  the  present  naval  warfare,  any- 
more. It  is  the  planes  that  do  the  decisive  battle.  So,  if 
we  manufacture  enough  planes,  we  have  all  the  chance  in  the 
world  to  beat  the  enemy.  Since  the  authorities  are  telling 
us  not  to  worry,  we  can  rest  assured  in  that  respect.  The 
government  admits  that  there  are  quite  a  few  planes  that 
are  useless,  but  when  you  say  half  of  them  are  useless,  that 
is  absurd. 

Where  victories  did  not  e.xist  at  this  time,  they 
were  effectively  manufactured.  The  American  car- 
rier strikes  at  Formosa,  12-14  October,  preparatory 
to  the  Le.yte  invasion,  were  wildly  hailed  as  a  major 
Japanese  victory.  Vivid  descriptions  were  made 
of  how,  after  the  raid,  "a  crushed  American  fleet 
fled  in  confusion."  The  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  another  threat  to  the  homeland  and  to  the 
China  campaign  had  been  beaten  off,  leaving  the 
enemy  in  a  battered  and  weakened  condition.  Such 
a  report  even  was  made  by  Premier  Koiso  to  the 
Emperor,  who  regarded  the  occasion  as  of  sufficient 
importance  for  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  rescript. 
The  battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  a  few  days  later  was  treated 
in  the  same  vein:  another  great  victory  was  brought 
about  by  "the  close  teamwork  between  our  air 
force,  surface  units,  and  underseas  craft;"  despite 
the  "annihilating  blows  at  Formosa  the  enemy  made 
no  changes  in  his  strategical  plans,"  as  a  result  of 
which  "the  Imperial  fleet,  which  patiently  held 
back  its  desire  to  engage  in  battle  _  _  _  has  fin- 
ally been  given  the  chance  to  maniferit  its  power." 

Leyte  itself  was  presented  as  "tennosen,"  a  leg- 
endary Japanese  battle,  of  Waterloo  proportions. 
But  after  lengthy  descriptions  of  local  successes 
there,  the  government  finally  stated  quietly  that 
the  island  had  been  occupied. 

Toward  the  end  of  1944,  as  military  actions  were 
coming  closer  to  the  home  islands,  home  front  prop- 


aganda showed  signs  of  greater  realism,  though  not 
necessarily  complete  accuracy.  Speeches  at  the 
turn  of  the  year  admitted  that  "regrettable  as  it  is, 
our  war  results  were  not  the  best  during  the  past 
year,"  but  still  insisted  that  "the  turning  point  has 
come  already."  The  kamikase  actions  were  ex- 
ploited to  the  full  in  propaganda,  carrying  the  moral 
that  the  home  front  should  emulate  such  heroism. 

The  fighting  on  Luzon  was  reported  with  much 
idle  boasting,  rationalization,  and  vagueness,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  obscure  both  the  extent 
and  implications  of  the  defeat  there.  Worry  over 
the  Luzon  front  was  frequently  criticized,  the  fall 
of  Manila  was  regarded  as  of  no  significance,  and 
the  whole  Luzon  campaign  was  presented  as  a  "pro- 
tracted bleeding  operation"  against  the  Americans. 

The  landings  on  Iwo  were  handled  fairly  real- 
istically from  the  start.  The  home  audience  was 
given  a  constant  stream  of  stories  of  bravery  and 
hardships  calculated  to  inspire  the  listeners.  While 
the  fighting  was  not  looked  upon  with  confidence, 
it  was  not  untiL3  March  1945  that  successful  Ameri- 
can occupation  was  suggested.  Announcements, 
on  21  March,  of  Iwo's  fall  were  accompanied  by 
numerous  pep  talks  and  appeals  for  unity,  which 
made  the  people  conscious  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  island's  loss. 

The  Okinawa  invasion  was  treated  in  what  had 
by  then  become  a  standard  pattern.  Okinawa  was 
again  "tennosan;"  it  was  Japan's  "divine  oppor- 
tunity" to  inflict  a  telling  defeat  on  the  United 
States.  People  were  urged  to  greater  efforts  with 
statements  that  "The  battle  of  the  Ryukyus  is  one 
upon  which  our  life  or  death  is  staked;"  the  "des- 
tiny of  the  nation"  rests  upon  the  outcome  of  these 
battles.  These  comments  were  tempered  with  stor- 
ies of  the  "terrible"  price  exacted  of  the  American 
forces  by  the  kamikaze  attacks,  calling  the  waters 
around  the  Ryukyus  a  "graveyard  for  American 
ships"  and  a  "hell  ocean  for  enemy  America."  A 
broadcast  of  10  April  1945  warned  people  not  to 
expect  the  Americans  to  withdraw  despite  "great 
losses,"  since: 

Now  that  the  enemy  has  .  .  .  committed  his  entire 
strength  in  the  Okinawa  battle,  he  cannot  pull  out  ...  He 
must  continue  to  make  frantic  efforts  and  pour  in  more  and 
more  reinforcements. 

The  propaganda  repeatedly  held  that  the  Okinawa 
invasion  sprang  from  American  desires  to  end  the 
war  quickly,  originating  in  American  weakness  and 
lack  of  strong  moral  conviction  about  its  \var  aims. 
This  was  an  invitation  to  the  Japanese  to  prolong 
the  hostilities  in  order  to  gain  victory. 
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The  kamikaze  "successes"  were  worked  overtime 
to  create  the  myth  of  air  victories  over  Allied  sur- 
face vessels.  By  10  May  1945  (the  invasion  began 
on  1  April)  Japanese  propagandists  had  "sunk" 
282  American  warships  by  the  kamikaze  weapon 
and  had  "damaged"  233  more.  Among  the  "sunk" 
were  15  carriers,  14  battleships,  and  46  cruisers. 
Despite  these  extravagant  claims,  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation was  warned  not  to  "mix  the  war  results 
with  the  general  way  the  war  is  going."  A  broad- 
cast of  II  May  warned  them  that  "we  know  that 
the  gigantic  war  strength  of  the  enemy  is  replacing 
his  losses"  and  reminded  them  of  the  Philippines, 
where  they  had  "severely  damaged  the  enemy  but 
were  unable  to  check"  his  advance.  By  early  May, 
therefore,  there  were  indications  that  the  popula- 
tion was  being  prepared  for  the  usual  announcement 
of  loss.  There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  emphasis 
on  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Ryukyus,  an  in- 
crease in  stories  of  enemy  reinforcements,  and  even 
various  admissions  of  Allied  air  superiority,  which 
were  significant  in  view  of  the  earlier  statements 
that  air  supremacy  was  the  key  to  ultimate  victory. 

Beginning  in  late  1944,  but  increasingly  after  the 
fall  of  Two  and  the  launching  of  the  area  bombing 
raids,  the  people  were  prepared  for  an  invasion. 
The  general  lines  taken  here  were  that  the  game 
was  being  played  according  to  Japanese  strategy, 
and  that  the  invasion  would  fail  if  the  people  were 
determined.  On  Army  Day,  10  March  1945,  War 
Minister  Sugiyama  said,  "The  enemy  invasion  of 
our  homeland  is  imminent,"  and  General  Mateu- 
mara,  Chief  of  the  Army  press  section  of  Imperial 
Headquarters,  said,  "we  must  anticipate  the  battle 
of  decision  to  be  fought  on  our  homeland."  He 
praised  the  Japanese  "bleeding  tactics"  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  stated  that  an  invasion  would  be  met 
by  "our  crack  defenders,  who  _  _  _  are  ready  to 
become  literally  human  bullets."  People  were  told 
that  even  if  Okinawa  fell,  the  situation  was  still 
favorable  because  Japan's  supply  lines  were  being 
shortened.  The  line  was  stressed  that  success 
awaited  the  strategy  of  "enticing"  the  enemy  within 
the  inner  defense  lines  and  annihilating  him  there. 
Japan  might  be  losing  territory,  but  America  would 
never  take  great  casualties  without  giving  up,  even 
if  its  forces  should  gain  ground.  The  crowning 
absurdity  of  this  program  was  the  Army-inspired 
idea  of  having  the  civilian  population  trained  in 
the  use  of  bamboo  spears,  with  which  they  would 
help  repel  the  invader. 

Propaganda  Response  to  the  Air  Raids.     Air  raid.^ 
were  not  a  problem  to  the  Tokyo  propagandists  for 
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some  months.  The  possibility  of  raids  was  used  to 
stimulate  the  inadequate  efforts  at  civilian  defense, 
and  the  Doolittle  raid  of  April  1942  was  so  used. 
Even  the  first  B-29  raids  on  Kyushu  in  July  1944, 
from  China  bases,  were  treated  largely  in  this  way 
and  the  losses  were  treated  as  negligib'e.  Bravado 
was  not  diminished  by  the  raids  on  Tokyo  in  late 
November  and  early  December.  The  Americans' 
targets,  of  course,  were  hospitals  and  schools,  but 
the  damage  was  described  as  "slight."  The  de- 
fenses of  the  capital  were  proved  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  people,  who  were  complimented  on 
their  raid  conduct,  were  told  to  accept  this  challenge 
and  redouble  the'r  production  efforts.  Raids  were 
part  of  the  war  of  nerves,  and  though  the  raids  be- 
come "more  intense,"  they  "must  definitely  not 
make  you  fed-up  or  make  you  quit."  Propa- 
gandists constantly  repeated  the  warning  that  the 
main  purpose  of  air  raids  was  "nerve  warfare,"  and 
urged  people  to  resist  the  attack  on  their  morale. 

When  the  area  raids  began,  it  was  impossible  to 
ignore  the  damage  completely.  After  the  March 
9-10  raid  on  Tokyo,  the  prime  minister's  message 
called  on  the  people  to  "refresh  your  inspiration  as 
well  as  strengthen  your  absolute  conviction  in  our 
ult'mate  victory,"  and,  attempting  to  deflect  hos- 
tility away  from  the  government,  described  the 
anger  he  felt  has  he  stood  "in  the  midst  of  ruin  and 
destruction."  Much  was  made,  after  this  and 
later  raids,  of  the  large  numbers  of  B-29s  allegedly 
shot  down  by  the  defenders,  attempting  to  prove 
that  "the  enemy  is  receiving  a  fatal  blow  in  each 
raid  over  the  homeland."  By  the  latter  part  of 
March  there  was  no  further  talk  of  "air-raid  de- 
fenses remaining  completely  undisturbed."  Cen- 
tral Army  Headquarters  even  said  that  "owing  to 
the  new  United  States  tactics"  they  would  have  to 
"restudy  the  air-defense  structure."  Occasionally 
damage  was  reported  as  "not  small"  or  "con- 
siderable." 

Unity  was  sought  by  telling  the  people  that  the 
raids  had  only  served  to  steel  their  fighting  spirit 
through  anger  and  the  desire  for  revenge. 

Victims  have  attained  the  mental  stature  of  our  Special 
Attack  Corps.  As  the  war  increases  in  violence,  others  will 
also  learn  more  about  the  state  of  mind  of  our  fighting  men. 
Then  will  the  efforts  of  the  nation's  hundred  millioii  become 
truly  unified. 

Much  was  made  also  of  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Emperor  in  relief  measures  for  the 
victims. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  treatment  of  the  raids  had 
become  a  standard  matter  of  minimizing  damage 
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maximizing  destruction  of  the  attacking  planes, 
and  talk  of  a  vague  day  of  retribution  when  the 
"opportune  moment"  arrives. - 

Developing  Hatred  of  the  United  States.  Every  war- 
ring nation  attempts  to  whip  up  hatred  of  the  enemy 
both  among  its  soldiers  and  on  the  home  front.  The 
Japanese  went  to  great  lengths  in  this  respect. 

As  military  reverses  increased  and  the  prospect  of 
invasion  became  more  likely,  our  monitors  observed 
an  effort  on  the  pait  of  the  Japanese  propagandists 
to  whip  up  hatred  of  the  Americans  by  talking  about 
our  brutality  and  our  desire  to  enslave  or  wipe  out 
the  Japanese  nation.  One  such  effort  was  the  print- 
ing of  a  picture  of  American  girl  holding  the  skull 
of  a  Japanese  soldier,  which  she  had  been  sent  as  a 
souvenir.  Statements  of  prominent  Americans  were 
ciuoted  or  manufactured  to  further  this  campaign. 
Toward  the  end,  a  particular  point  was  made  of 
what  would  happen  should  the  Americans  ever  suc- 
ceed in  landing  in  Japan : 

All  the  women  would  be  raped  and  the  men  sent  to  America 
to  become  slaves. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  presented  Tokyo 
propagandists  with  something  of  a  problem.  They 
succeeded  in  fitting  the  event  into  their  current  cam- 
paign for  a,  "last-ditch"  stand  by  picturing  vividly 
the  suffering  and  humiliation  of  the  Germans.  They 
gave  many  reasons  for  the  German  downfall,  mostly 
characteristics  of  the  German  people  which  the  Jap- 
anese allegedly  did  not  share.  Air  raids,  as  a  force 
in  the  German  surrender,  were  significantly  omitted. 
Instead,  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  idea  that 
the  Germans  failed  because  they  were  foolish  vic- 
tims of  our  propaganda.  The  terrible  consequences 
to  the  personal  and  national  life  of  the  Japanese, 
should  America  win,  we  re-emphasized.  The  fate 
of  Germany  was  starkly  drawn,  and  the  people  were 
exhorted  to  put  renewed  effort  into  winning  the  war. 
Treatment  of  Home  Front  Problems.  The  food  prob- 
lem was  with  the  government  from  the  beginning. 
Even  the  Tojo  cabinet  recognized  its  importance. 
Propaganda  for  increased  food  production  was 
steady  throughout  the  war,  although  handling  of 
this  theme  was  no  more  accurate  than  the  reporting 
of  military  events.  A  food  official  said  in  a  radio 
address  in  November  1943: 

No  matter  how  many  years  the  war  may  last,  if  we  have 
food  we  can  carry  on  bravely  .  .  .  We  must  be  prepared  for 
coming  hardships   and   must   thus  grow  good   crops.      The 

"  The  propaganda  technique  of  finding  some  good  in  evil,  and  empha- 
sizing it,  is  common  to  many  nations  in  equivalent  situations  to  Japan's 
at  this  time.  The  technique  is  designed  to  steel  morale.  .  Thus,  British 
and  German  propaganda,  in  the  early  and  in  the  late  days  of  the  war, 
respectively,  followed  this  line  at  home. 


]5eople  not  directly  concerned  with  food  production  must 
help  the  farmers. 

As  the  war  continued,  the  food  situation  became 
increasingly  severe,  a  fact  which  could  not  be  entirely 
ignored.  In  the  last  months  of  the  war  there  was 
considerable  ne\\spaper  criticism  of  the  government 
for  not  taking  the  people  into  their  confidence  on 
the  food  matter.  The  radio  made  much  of  farms  in 
burned-out  areas,  the  virtues  of  substitute  foods, 
and  the  growing  of  foods  in  such  public  places  as  the 
Meiji  shrine  and  the  Ueno  zoo  in  Tokyo.  A  broad- 
cast of  21  May  1945  reports  the  cabinet  as  feeling 
the  food  problem  called  for  "no  optimism"  and  for 
stronger  police  measures  concerning  stealing  and 
the  black  market.  On  5  July  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  lengthy  radio  address,  tried  to  show 
the  food  shortage  as  a  war  result  and  not  as  official 
bungling.  He  urged  the  people  to  carry  on  despite 
a  diet  which: 

cannot  be  said  to  be  enough  in  calories  .  .  .  By  covering  iiji 
the  fact  that  you  are  hungry,  you  are  a  Samurai. 

Propaganda  about  Propaganda  Policy.  As  war  re- 
verses continued  and  the  inadequacies  of  the  home 
front  propaganda  were  re^'ealed  to  the  observant, 
propaganda  about  the  government's  propaganda  be- 
came necessary.  After  the  fall  of  Tojo,  every  cabi- 
net change  or  shake-up  ^^■as  followed  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  an  outspoken  information  policy.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  of  these  aspirations  have  been 
indicated  previously.  In  September  of  1944,  Tae- 
tora  Ogata,  president  of  the  Board  of  Information, 
announced  support  of  "free  speech  in  regard  to  the 
prtjmotion  of  war  strength  „  _  _  The  government 
«ill  march  forward  with  the  policy  of  enlightenment 
of  public  opinion."  Again  in  April,  the  previous 
promise  having  borne  little  fruit,  Hiroshi  Shimo- 
mura,  new  president  o''  the  board,  said: 

Henceforth  the  people  will  be  given  facts  as  facts,  resolutely 
and  bluntly.  Moreover,  my  policy  will  be  to  lend  an  ear  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  The  people  must  have  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  information  and  propaganda  cfTered  by  Ife 
government. 

Summary.  Japanese  Propaganda  on  the  Home  Front. 
Even  so  superficial  a  sketch  of  Japanese  home  front 
propaganda  as  this  reveals  that  it  suffered  rom 
numerous  shortcomings.  In  part  this  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  inevitable  weaknesses  of  defensive  prop- 
aganda. The  people  at  home  in  Japan  were  treated 
to  an  exaggerated  string  of  isolated  victories.  When 
victories  did  not  develop  in  the  large,  they  were 
compensated  for  by  local  successes.  Still,  they  ex- 
perienced the  loss  of  a  series  of  campaigns  ^\'hich 
were    initially    described    as    decisive.     Under    air 
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raids  they  were  told  "watered-down"  stories  of 
damages,  were  told  to  hold  up  to  the  courages  of 
those  at  the  front,  and  were  e\-en  told  that  their 
home  front  resistance  was  telling  on  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  severity  of  military  losses, 
air  raids,  and  shortages  was  sufficiently  apparent 
so  that  the  seriousness  of  .Japan's  plight  had  to  be 
hinted  at  and  occasionally  admitted.  To  check 
their  possible  weariness  under  this  load,  they  were 
treated  increasingly  to  the  horrors  of  what  would 
happen  to  them  in  the  event  the  Americans  took 
the  home  islands.  Finally,  because  discrepancies 
appeared  between  the  facts  of  experience  and  those 
of  propaganda,  they  were  repeatedlj^,  though  not 
heavily,  exposed  to  pious  assertions  of  the  honesty 
or  impending  accuracy  of  the  propaganda  pro- 
nouncements. How  did  the  Japanese  people  react 
to  these  outpourings? 

Reactions  to  Home  Front  Propaganda 

The  J\Iorale  Division  collected  a  considerable 
amoiuit  of  evidence  on  the  attitudes  of  the  Japanese 
to  their  own  propaganda.  The  most  complete  and 
most  revealing  information  is  that  dealing  \^■ith  the 
treatment  of  the  air  raids.  The  nation-wide  sample 
was  asked  the  question,  "During  the  war,  what  did 
you  think  about  the  way  the  newspapers  and  the 
radios  described  the  air  raids  on  Japan?"  A  tabu- 
lation of  the  replies  follows: 

Tabm-;  90. — HcadioHn  to  the  Japaiicsc  jirdpiininiilii  trait- 
iiient  of  air  raids 

I'crccn t 

Disbelieved  truthfulness  cf  reports — raids  more  severe 

than  reported 40 

Believed  them  true  at  first,  disbelieved  later 9 

Believed  them  to  be  true 27 

Didn't  know;  didn't  read  newspapers 14 

No  answer 10 
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Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  war  nearly  one-half  the 
population  said  they  did  not  believe  the  official 
reports  of  the  air  raids  during  the  war.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  not  more  than  51  percent  of  the 
Ijopulation  accepted  the  official  line,  even  assuming 
that  all  those  who  could  not  read  the  papers  or  did 
not  ha^'e  access  to  the  radio  held  the  approved  atti- 
tudes, which  is  unlikely. 

Illustrations  of  the  forms  which  this  skepticism 
took  are  to  be  found  in  the  interviews  and  docu- 
ments.    A  clerk  in  Osaka  said : 

The  newspapers  and  radio  reported  that  our  losses  were 
.small  but  from  observation  it  was  apparent  that  the,v  were 
not. 


A  newspaper  editor  in  Nagasaki  told  interrogators: 
People  began  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  the  ])aiiers  to 
ask  why  the  truth  about  such  :uul  such  a  raid  was  not  told. 
We  got  thousands  of  them. 

A  repoi-t  prepared  in  April  1945  by  the  local  report- 
ers for  Domei  bears  out  the  same  points: 

If  the  statement,  "losses  negligible,"  is  to  be  issued  on  the 
heels  of  every  raid,  the  people  will  fall  into  the  habit  of 
making  their  own  interpretations.  It  is  said  that  this  ten- 
dency is  to  be  found  even  among  the  students  of  the  national 
elementary  schools.  Interpreting  "some"  as  meaning  "con- 
siderably great"  and  "negligible"  as  meaning  "considerable," 
general  opinion  never  accepts  the  Imperial  Headquarters 
announcements  at  face  value. 

The  same  report  mentioned  the  following  specific 
complaint : 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  holds  that  the  words  "blind 
bombing"  are  not  appropriate.  In  reality,  the  bombs  are 
hitting  targets  with  considerable  accuracy,  which  is  not 
blind  bombing. 

Nor  was  the  response  to  more  subtle  treatment 
any  better.  An  official  of  the  Cabinet  Board  of 
Information  made  the  following  observation  on  the 
policy  adopted  after  the  partial  burning  of  the  Ise 
shrine : 

It  was  concluded  that  nothing  would  be  better  than  to 
await  the  spontaneous  cutburst  of  the  people's  ire  against 
the  enemy  .  .  .  Contrary  to  expectations,  however,  the 
people  in  general  .  .  .  remained  indifferent. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  this  was  the  response 
gi^'en  to  most  of  the  propaganda  efforts,  especially 
to\\'ard  the  end.  An  official  in  Kano  said  of  the 
\-ictory  prayer  meetings  ordered  to  be  held  at  the 
Shinto  .shrines  in  every  town  and  village: 

At  first  most  of  the  citizens  came,  but  during  the  last 
year,  popular  interest  in  these  ordered  meetings  fell  away. 
There  was  no  lag  of  interest  in  individual  prayers  at  shrines. 
People  went  to  pray  that  individual  draftees  would  return 
safely. 

Success  of  Military  Propaganda.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty the  Japanese  propagandist  faced  was  bound 
up  in  w'hat  an  official  of  the  propaganda  agency 
called  "the  thankless  job  of  putting  out  propaganda 
which  was  not  backed  up  by  power."  This  was  in- 
creasingly the  situation,  apparently,  with  respect  to 
military  campaigns,  although  in  the  earlier  phases 
the  government  had  the  advantage  of  talking  about 
far-away  and  little-known  places,  on  which  the 
possibility  of  checking  official  information  was 
slight.  A  former  vice-chief  of  the  Board  of  In- 
formation told  interrogators  that  the  early  propa- 
ganda about  consolidating  the  "inner  line"  of  de- 
fense was  doubted  by  the  "intelligent  people,"  al- 
though the  "common  people  still  had  faith."  A 
professor  at  a  Tokyo  university  said: 
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I  know  they  didn't  bring  out  50  percent  of  the  things  that 
happened.  Most  of  the  good  news  only  was  given.  They 
never  mentioned  any  of  our  losses,  so  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  hiding  many  things. 

While  the  campaigns  were  going  on  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  homeland,  however,  the  informa- 
tion policy  concerning  them  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. Battles  in  far-away  places  which  had  little 
meaning  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  could  be 
treated  in  any  way  convenient  to  the  propagandists, 
without  more  than  a  small  segment  of  the  people 
realizing  the  truth.  Evidence  in  support  of  this 
conclusion  is  afforded  by  the  sample  interviews, 
which  indicate  that  up  to  July  1944,  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  civilian  population  had  begun  to 
have  doubts  that  Japan  would  win.  By  the  end  of 
1944,  however,  when  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Leyte 
had  been  lost  and  the  raids  on  the  home  islands  had 
begun,  about  one-third  entertained  such  doubts. 

As  the  battles  neared  the  home  islands,  "change- 
of -front"  explanations  could  not  be  used.  Battles 
had  to  be  treated  as  important  because  a  sizable 
section  of  the  population  could  see  that  they  were, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  overdone  in  the 
"Tennosan"  line.  As  the  president  of  the  Nippon 
Times  put  it:  "People  here  began  to  say,  'How 
many  "Tennosan"  are  there?'  " 

But  approach  of  the  battles  toward  Japan  was 
not  the  only  problem.  Stories  from  returning  serv- 
icemen frequently  gave  a  picture  of  military  events 
which  was  seriously  at  variance  with  the  official 
line,  and  letters  from  the  front  had  a  similar 
influence. 

The  mayor  of  Isahaya  for  example,  told  in- 
terrogators: 

What  the  soldiers  wrote  home  was  believed  and  had  great 
effect.  The  Navy  had  too  many  victories  in  the  newspapers 
and  people  knew  it  couldn't  all  be  so.  Sailors  also  sent  home 
contradictions. 

The  desperate  propaganda  of  the  last  days  seems 
to  have  backfired  in  some  instances.  Both  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Information  and  newspapermen 
told  interrogators  that  the  "bamboo  spear"  idea, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Imperial  Headquarters, 
failed  miserably.  With  American  mechanized  might 
dramatically  symbolized  by  the  B-29's,  for  all  to 
see,  this  appeal  not  only  appeared  ridiculous,  but 
also  revealed  Japanese  weakness  to  even  the  sim- 
plest observer. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Japanese  military  propaganda 
is  summed  up  in  the  comment  of  an  official  in 
Yutaka  mura: 

If  you  compared  both  sides  of  the  issue,  no  matter  how 


hard  you  tried  to  rely  on  our  military,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  experience  uneasiness. 

Propaganda  against  Americans.  In  the  case  of  the 
"hate-fear"  propaganda  against  the  United  States, 
greater  success  was  achieved  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  general  military  propaganda  was  appar- 
ently more  successful  than  that  concerning  air  raids : 
relatively  few  people  were  in  a  position  to  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements.  Propaganda  was 
essent'al  to  overcome  the  initially  weak  antagonism 
against  America,  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  cross-section  sample  of  Japanese  were  asked, 
"How  did  you  feel  about  the  Americans  during  the 
war?"  As  indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
report,  about  half  the  civilian  population  frankly 
admitted  that  they  hated  and  feared  the  Americans 
during  the  war  (Chapter  3). 

Undoubtedly,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  in- 
terview situation,  the  indicated  proportion  of  peo- 
ple showing  some  form  of  fear-hatred  toward  the 
United  States  is  a  minimum  estimate.  Fear  or 
politeness  would  have  led  a  considerable  number 
of  people  to  give  a  noncommital  answer,  or  none  at 
all.  Similarly,  the  small  proportion  who  said  they 
had  no  ill  feeling  represents  a  maximum  figure. 
Even  with  these  quaUfications,  of  course,  the  pro- 
portions are  not  an  exact  measure  of  propaganda 
effect,  since  many  other  influences  determined  atti- 
tudes toward  the  United  States.  They  do  consti- 
tute a  negative  check,  since  they  indicate  that  the 
objective  was  in  large  measure  achieved. 

A  few  quotations  from  interviews  will  indicate 
the  reactions  of  some  of  those  accepting  the  propa- 
ganda line  during  the  war.  A  housewife  in  Hagi 
said: 

I  felt  that  the  Americans  did  not  have  to  be  so  cruel.  I 
thought  them  bad.  In  the  newspaper — or  was  it  a  rumor — 
It  was  said  that  American  tractors  were  used  to  run  over 
Japanese  prisoners  and  kill  them  by  running  over  them.  I 
felt  that  such  tactics  were  barbarous  .  .  .  During  the  war 
I  felt  the  newspaper  and  radio  were  telling  us  the  complete 
truth. 
A  village  woman  stated: 

I  was  fearful  and  hateful  of  America.  I  felt  America  had 
been  belittling  us  because  we  are  so  small  and  of  a  different 
race.  So  I  like  to  show  them  what  we  can  do  in  modern  war, 
which  all  white  people  are  so  proud  of.  I  am  sorry  I  am 
saying  this,  but  this  was  my  true  feeling. 

Conclusions:  Reactions  to  Home  Front  Propaganda. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  Japanese  propaganda  was 
not  successful  in  turning  defeats  convincingly  into 
an  appearance  of  victory,  at  least  for  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  This  is  in  fact  an  almost 
impossible  task  for  any  propagandist.     While  the 
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Japanese  did  not  achieve  the  impossible,  they  did 
employ  their  hate  propaganda  against  the  United 
States  with  telling  effect,  so  that  even  if  people  be- 
came discouraged  about  the  war,  they  might  carry 
on,  to  the  last  gasp,  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  invasion  and  occupation.  Where  propaganda 
failed,  it  did  so  because  of  two  factors:  (1)  The  ex- 
perience of  the  people  did  not  square  with  the  re- 
ports, as  in  the  case  of  air-raid  damage;  and  (2)  the 
propaganda  was  internally  inconsistent,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  repeated  "Tennosan"  battles.  Even 
the  most  stupid  could  realize  that  you  can  lose  only 
a  certain  number  of  "decisive"  battles  without  los- 
ing a  war. 

American  Propaganda  Against  Japan 

Many  of  the  Japanese  were  exposed  to  other 
propaganda  than  that  from  the  Japanese  radio, 
newspapers,  and  other  official  sources.  Consider- 
able American  effort  was  put  into  propaganda  to 
Japan,  by  radio — at  first  via  short-wave  from  San 
Francisco  and  Hawaii  and  later  via  medium-wave 
from  Saipan— and  by  leaflets.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  would  be  reflected  in  weakened  effectiveness 
of  the  official  propaganda  agencies  and  lowered  will 
to  resist.  How  successful  were  those  efforts? 
Atnerican  Broadcast.  Japanese  civilians  were 
asked,  "During  the  war  did  you  ever  hear  about 
any  anti-Japanese  radio  broadcasts?  What  did  you 
think  of  them?  What  did  you  hear  about  them? 
A  tabulation  of  the  replies  indicates  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  population  had  no  contact  with  the 
American  broadcasts.  Not  more  than  7  percent 
can  be  said  to  have  been  indirectly  affected  by  them, 
and  only  2  percent  said  that  they  had  personally 
heard  them. 

Table  91. — Exposure   in    American    radio    propaganda 

Percent 

Never  heard  about  broadcasts 91 

Heard  about  broadcasts,  but  did  not  remember  con- 
tents    3 

Heard  about  broadcasts  and  remembered  contents 2 

Heard  the  broadcasts  himself 2 

No  answer 2 


100 

There  are  a  number  of  explanations  for  this  poor 
showing.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  serious  and 
punishable  offense  to  listen  to  enemy  broadcasts. 
Secondly,  most  short-wave  receivers  were  confis- 
cated or  sealed  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Thirdly,  civilian  radios  deteriorated  and  could  not 
be  repaired  or  replaced  during  the  war,  as  no  manu- 
facture of  parts  for  that  purpose  was  carried  on. 


Fourthly,  the  government  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  reception  by  fairly  effective  jamming  of  most 
programs.  As  one  chief  of  police  said,  in  talking 
of  the  Saipaii  radio, 

It  was  heard  here  mostly  at  night.  It  would  start  out  like 
this:  "New  Japanese  broadcasts  from  Saipan,  "  and  when 
they  got  that  far  the  Japanese  broadcasting  station  would 
start  to  jam  it,  so  jamming  would  prevent  listening  to  the 
real  program. 

Some  officials  admitted  that  there  was  some  listen- 
ing.    For  example  a  Kempei  captain  said : 

There  was  no  great  effect  felt  from  American  .  .  .  short- 
wave broadcasts  because  .  .  .  listening  to  such  was  pro- 
hibited. Some  localities  could  hear  the  Saipan  propaganda 
broadcasts  due  to  favorable  geographic  conditions  .  .  .  The 
short-wave  broadcasts  told  them  they  didn't  have  any  Navy. 
They  began  to  wonder  if  that  was  true. 

An  official  of  the  Board  of  Information  said : 

The  government  was  unable  to  suppress  some  listening  to 
foreign  broadcasts. 

Those  who  did  listen  to  the  broadcasts  were  dis- 
posed to  believe  them,  as  the  following  quotations 
from  interviews  suggest: 

An. automobile  mechanic  in  Osaka  had  this  interest- 
ing account: 

I  heard  them  at  Nishina-gun  in  a  country  home.  We  made 
a  shelter  under  the  house  and  often  listened  to  the  foreign 
broadcasts.  We  destroyed  it  as  soon  as  the  war  ended.  They 
told  us  of  our  war  results  and  said,  "This  is  the  situation,  so 
why  don't  you  surrender?"  To  some  extent  I  believed  what 
they  said  and  what  our  radio  said  and  putting  these  two 
together  and  dividing  it  by  half,  that  I  thought  was  our 
result.  But  since  the  Solomons  naval  battle  I  started  to 
believe  more  in  America's  broadcasts  and  went  more  often 
to  the  country  house  to  listen  in. 

A  clerk  in  Kano  said: 

Yes,  I  heard  two  or  three  broadcasts.  They  just  told  us 
about  the  attacks  and  occupation  of  certain  places,  around 
November  and  December  of  1944.  I  thought  if  that  were 
the  case  our  chances  of  winning  the  war  were  pretty  slim. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  small  numt 
ber  of  listeners,  whether  those  who  listened  did  no- 
augment  the  audience  by  spreading  rumors  based  on 
the  American  radio.  Table  91  answers  the  question 
insofar  as  it  concerns  rumors  directly  identified 
with  the  radio.  Testimony  of  an  official  of  the 
Home  Ministry's  police  bureau,  who  studied  I'umors 
during  the  war,  indicated  that  there  were  "prac- 
tically no  instances"  of  rumors  which  stemmed  from 
our  radio.  The  government  made  its  own  use  of 
the  information,  of  course,  usually  by  distortion. 
For  example  a  Japanese  government  radio  monitor 
stated  to  Morale  Division  interrogators  that  when 
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a  news  item  came  in  to  the  effect  that  al)Oiit  five 
people  had  been  killed  by  Japanese  balloons  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Domei  released  it  as  the  killing 
of  500. 

Use  of  Radio.  While  the  radio  had  almost  no  effect 
on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population,  the  same  is 
not  entirely  true  of  the  small  group  of  government 
and  military  officials,  newspaper  men,  and  the  like 
in  the  large  cities.  One  means  of  access  to  the  ma- 
terial for  this  group  was,  of  course,  direct  short- 
wave listening.  Probably  more  important,  however, 
were  the  leaks  \\'hich  occurred  through  the  official 
Japanese  monitoring  operations  and  the  news  serv- 
ices, which  multiplied  by  the  spreading  of  such 
items  by  word  of  mouth  within  the  group. 

Monitoring  operations  were  maintained  by  the 
foreign  office,  the  Army  and  Navy  Ministries,  and 
Domei,  the  latter  dealing  almost  entirely  in  Morse 
transmission.  The  most  extensive  set-up  was  in 
the  foreign  office,  which  issued  regular  digests  of 
the  radio  news.  Sixty  to  eighty  copies  of  these 
were  prepared  and  sent  to  various  government  of- 
fices and  higher  officials.  Interestingly  enough,  all 
of  the  monitored  transmissions  from  the  Uni-ted 
States  were  those  in  English,  as  the  monitors  felt 
that  this  was  a  faster  means  of  getting  the  news. 
Some  American  broadcasts  were  so  effectively 
jammed  that  even  the  official  monitors  had  diffi- 
culty in  receiving  them.  Various  officials  admitted 
the  extent  of  leaks  from  these  sources. 

Other  short-wave  receivers  existed  also.  The 
vice-chief  of  the  Cabinet  Board  of  Information  told 
interrogators  that  while  most  of  the  500  short-wave 
sets  found  in  1942  were  "sealed  _  _  _  there  were 
some  left  in  the  possession  of  persons  who,  by  reason 
of  their  business,  had  reason  to  keep  them."  An 
important  comment  on  the  whole  situation  was 
given  by  a  Kempei  lieutenant  colonel : 

I  never  heard  them  (the  broadcasts)  myself,  but  I  do 
know  that  some  of  the  newspapers  in  Tokyo  operated  re- 
ceivers (Asahi  and  Mainichi  at  least).  We  were  told  to 
leave  them  alone  ...  It  was  pretty  common  knowledge 
around  Tokyo  that  San  Francisco  broadcast  from  7  to  11  PM, 
Tokyo  time.  When  I  was  in  Hokkaido  in  March  1945,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  comment  about  the  Saipan  broadcasts  .  .  . 
I  heUeve  they  had  a  considerable  effect.  Most  of  the  high- 
ranking  government  and  military  leaders  listened  every  day, 
but  the  common  people  had  no  sets.  Even  so,  a  little  of  the 
information  was  bound  to  leak  down  to  them.  Most  all 
Army  officers  of  field  grade  rank  and  above  knew  about  the 
broadcasts. 

These  leaks  occurred  despite  elaborate  precau- 
tions against  reporting  the  radio  material.  An  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Nippon  Times  said: 


Some  had  access,  like  myself,  to  the  mcnitcring  reports. 
They  were  pretty  careful  cf  tkem,  but  of  course  the  news 
leaked  out  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  military. 

An  official  of  the  police  bureau  admitted  that  he 
had  access  to  the  monitored  reports  and  that  in  gen- 
eral he  believed  them,  especially  "When  no  an- 
nouncements were  made  by  the  Japanese"  about 
the  Okinawa  fighting.  He  also  stated  that  while 
there  were: 

virtually  no  instances  of  foreign-inspired  rumors  among  the 
common  people  .  .  .  ,  in  some  cases  there  were  rumors, 
mainly  from  famous  or  important  people.  They  spoke  to 
the  police  confidentially,  and  the  police  deduced  that  they 
liad  been  listening  to  foreign  news. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  our  radio  was  supposed 
to  influence  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population  in 
Japan,  it  was  a  complete  failure.  To  the  extent, 
ho\\'ever,  that  if  was  aimed  at  what  the  Japanese 
call  the  "intelligentsia,"  it  was  more  nearly  success- 
ful.'' It  probably  helped  to  strengthen  the  doubts 
and  Avorries  which  better  education  and  access  to 
other  kinds  of  information  generated,  and  it  may 
have  contributed  to  the  higher  leadership's  willing- 
ness to  surrender. 

American  Leaflets.  Both  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  air  forces  made  a  considerable  effort  to  get 
to  the  Japanese  with  various  kinds  of  leaflets,  de- 
signed to  imdermine  their  morale.  At  least  33  of 
the  43  major  places  included  in  the  cross-section 
sample  had  had  leaflets  dropped  on  them  at  least 
once.  These  leaflets  c'early  had  a  much  more  ex- 
tensiA-e  audience  than  did  the  radio.  Nearly  half 
(49  peiTcnt)  of  the  popidation  as  a  whole  were  suf- 
ficiently exposed  to  them,  directly  or  by  report,  to 
remember  something  about  their  contents,  and  an- 
other 29  percent  had  had  contact  with  them  in 
these  ways  but  did  not  recall  what  was  in  them. 
These  estimates  of  exposiu'e  are  certainly  minimal, 
since  a  higher  proportion  of  people  recalled  con- 
tents when  asked  about  the  specific  leaflets  annoiuic- 
ing  future  raids  (Table  97). 

As  might  be  expected,  both  exposure  and  recall 
■were  more  frecjuent  in  the  urban  areas  than  in  the 
rural.  There  was  almost  as  high  a  proportion  of 
lU'ban  people  who  saw  them  (26  percent)  as  of  rural 
people  who  heard  about  them  (27  percent). 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  at  least  one  instance,  it  appears  to  have  had  an 
annoying  indirect  etTect,  according  to  an  army  ofiicer  who  was  also  an 
official  of  the  Board  of  Information: 

"As  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  broadcasts  made  over  the  same 
\va\"elength  as  that  on  which  our  air  defense  transmissions  were  made, 
it  became  necessary  to  change  the  wave  lengths  for  the  air  defense  pur- 
lioses  frequentlj-,  which  pro%'ed  detrimental  to  their  effectiveness." 

The  medium-wave  broadcasts  from  Saipan,  even  if  not  generally  re- 
ceived, had  the  authorities  worried,  according  to  the  testimony  of  two 
informed  high  officials.     In  any  case,  it  kept  the  -lapanese  busy  jamming. 
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TaHLK  *)2. — Kxpoi^Ul'l'    lo    Attu'lintll.    /trnpilf/dll'/tl    li-tlfUts^ 

l-cirriil 

Heard  of  them  only  and  remembered  contents 30 

Saw  them  and  remembered  contents 19 

Heard  of  them,  but  did  not  recall  contents  __ --  27 

Saw  them,  but  did  not  recall  contents 2 

Never  hsard  of  them  or  saw  them 20 

No  answer 2 

100 


1  The  ciuestions  were:  "Did  you  know  about  American  propaganda 
leaflets  wliicli  were  dropped  during  the  war?"  "AVhat  were  the  leaflets 
about?"  and  "What  did  you  think  of  them?" 

About  10  percent  of  those  who  saw  them  could 
not  remember  the  contents,  while  almost  half  of 
those  who  only  heard  about  them  could  not  remem- 
l)er  their  contents,  suggesting  that  direc  contact 
was  particularly  important  for  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  the  evidence  from  all  sources  indicates  that 
"word  of  mouth"  was  Iw  all  odds  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  spreading  the  contents  of  the 
leaflets. 

Of  the  people  who  were  e.xposed  to  the  leaflets 
and  remembered  something  of  the  contents,  which 
kinds  were  most  frequently  remembered?  No  very 
detailed  statistical  information  on  specific  leaflets  is 
available,  but  the  general  types  are  as  follows: 

Table  93 

Percenf 

The  announcements  of  cities  to  be  raided   were  most 

frequently  remembered '30 

General  warnings  to  surrender  came  next 24 

Condemnations  of  the  militarists  and  officials  were 
recalled  must  less  frequently 11 

as  were  promises  of  good  treatment  upon  .Japan's 
surrender 11 

and  threats  of  annihilation  if  Japan  did  not  surrender. .      -10 


1  These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  section. 

-  In  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  areas,  this  percent  was  20,  almost  equal  to 
tlie  frequency  of  remembering  announcements  of  future  raids  (24  percent). 
This  was  probably  dvie  to  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  leaflet  on  the 
areas  after  the  atom  bomb  raids.    This  leaflet  made  such  a  threat. 

Mentioned  by  less  than  5  percent  were  such  items 
as:  lack  of  food  and  supplies  in  Japan;  promises  to 
end  militarist  domination;  inferiority  of  Japane.se 
military  equipment,  indu.stry,  and  defen.ses. 

What  were  the  reactions  to  these  leaflets?  Were 
they  believed  or  were  they  dismissed  as  sheer 
propaganda? 


'i'hc  table  below  gives  an  indication  of  the  general 
efl'ect  among  those  who  recalled  something  of  their 
contents. 

Table  94. — Reactions  to  leaflets 

Percent 

Believed  them  outright 32 

Qualified  belief  (including  those  who  disbelieved  at 

first  but  later  changed  opinion) 24 

Disbelieved  them 33 

No  answer 11 

100 

While  about  as  many  disbelieved  them  as  believed 
them  outright,  a  .substantial  proportion  expressed 
some  qualified  form  of  belief,  making  a  total  of  over 
half  who  believed  them  to  some  degree.  Only  3 
percent  of  these  who  had  knowledge  of  the  leaflets 
said  their  reaction  was  belief,  but  also  determination 
to  fight  on. 

Examples  of  the  reactions  to  the  leaflets  are  readi- 
ly available  from  interviews.  These  almost  uni- 
formly suggest  that  the  early  leaflet  efforts  were 
partly  unsuccessful,  because  they  were  poorly  adapt- 
ed to  the  target.  The  chief  of  the  Home  Affairs 
Ministry's  police  bureau  told  interrogators: 

At  first  the}'  (the  leaflets)  were  expected,  and  they  were 
heavily  discounted.  They  were  quite  poor  and  inappropriate 
at  first.  They  were  met  by  a  considerable  ignorance  of  real 
conditions  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  people.  Soon,  how- 
ever, quality  and  choice  of  subject  matter  improved  and  .  .  . 
they  met  better  acceptance  .  .  .  This  was  especially  true 
from  June  1945  on. 

This  official  commented  that  the  counterfeit  ten- 
yen  note,  with  an  account  of  inflated  prices  printed 
on  one  side,  was  "particularly  efTective:" 

In  fact,  this  sort  of  note  made  quite  a  commotion  in  .Jap- 
anese financial  circles,  because  they  feared  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  notes  perfectly  counterfeited,  which  would  ruin 
Japanese  finances  and  money. 

A  former  vice-chief  of  the  Cabinet  Board  of  In- 
formation gives  a  similar  picture: 

In  the  early  days  they  (the  leaflets)  had  no  effect.  Con- 
fidence was  high  and  the  government  had  prepared  people 
for  them  and  anticipated  them;  people  expected  them. 
Futhermore,  the  first  American  pamphlets  were  quite  inef- 
fective by  reason  of  the  obsolete  matter  they  contained, 
much  of  it  referring  to  historical  times  .  .  Many  of  them 
were  simply  attempts  to  intimidate  through  the  use  of 
symbols  and  as  such  were  just  laughed  at.  The  ones  that 
had  an  effect  were  factual  ones  comparing  the  strength  in 
material  and  productivity  of  America  and  Japan. 

A  Nagasaki  newspaper  editor  commented: 

Some  of  it  was  pretty  clever;  most  of  it  was  quite  bad. 
The  best  appeal  was  one  which  was  based  on  a  Japanese 
classic   story   which   is   much   beloved   by   common    people, 
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about  a  cat  who  assumed  human  features  and  was  finally 
detected.     . 

The  kind  of  embarrassment  caused  by  the  leaf- 
lets is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  official  of  the  peace  preservation  section 
of  Home  Ministry's  police  bureau: 

On  one  occasion  I  went  to  Yamanashi  prefecture  to  give 
a  lecture  to  the  police  on  American  leaflets.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  prefectures  in  which  American  propaganda  was 
dropped.  I  took  with  me  a  leaflet  telling  about  the  Imperial 
fleet  losses  and  the  war  situation.  I  started  to  lecture  about 
it  and  said  that  this  was  enemy  propaganda  and  a  lot  of  lies. 
When  I  began  to  read  the  material,  the  reaction  of  the 
audience  was  that  this  (leaflet)  was  probably  true.  This 
was  embarassing,  because  if  the  policemen  felt  that  way,  I 
believe  the  public  believed  it  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

An  unexpected  effect  of  the  leaflets  is  indicated  by 
the  comment  of  a  woman  aircraft  worker  in 
Yokohama: 

Mother  said  America  must  have  all  the  raw  material  in 
the  world.  When  I  showed  it  (a  leaflet)  to  her  she  said, 
"Look  at  the  nice  paper  they  use  in  spreading  these  leaflets." 

Who  were  the  believers  and  the  disbelievers? 
Did  they  constitute  special  groups  in  other  respects? 
What  observations  can  be  made  on  the  reasons  why 
people  tended  to  believe?  Was  it  strictly  a  matter 
of  persuasion  by  the  contents  of  the  leaflets? 
Belief  Frequent.  People  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
looking  only  at  those  who  said  they  remembered 
something  of  the  leaflets'  contents,  tended  to  accept 
the  message.  The  strongest  disbelievers,  however, 
were  young  women  in  the  rural  areas  and  young 
people  generally  in  the  cities.  There  was  a  slight 
tendency  for  older  people  to  believe  more  frequently 
than  younger. 

Generally  speaking,  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
the  believers  tended  to  be  people  with  less  education 
than  the  disbelievers,  although  those  with  more 
education  were  more  likely  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  leaflets  (66  percent  of  the  high- 
est as  against  25  percent  in  the  lowest  educational 
group).  Among  those  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  leaflets'  contents,  41  percent  of  those  with 
five  or  fewer  years  of  education  believed  the  leaflets 
outright  and  only  18  percent  of  them  disbelieved, 
while  only  28  percent  of  those  with  twelve  or  more 
years  of  education  believed  the  leaflets  outright  and 
39  percent  disbelieved  them. 

This  distribution  raises  a  question,  since  generally 
those  with  the  most  education  tended  to  have  the 
lowest  morale  (Appendix  R).  It  is  likely  that  the 
nature  of  the  leaflet  propaganda  was  not  convincing 
to  the  better  educated,  who  may  have  had  stronger 
reasona   for  doubting  victory.     Moreover,   among 


the  less  well  educated,  the  famihar  "sacredness"  of 
the  printed  word  very  likely  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  acceptance  of  the  message. 

Among  people  who  had  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  leaflets,  the  various  measures  of  bombing  experi- 
ence indicate  that  bombing  had  little  to  do  with  ac- 
ceptance of  the  leaflets.  Although  the  pattern  is 
blurred,  those  in  the  heavily  bombed  urban  areas 
were  somewhat  more  likely  to  believe  than  those  in 
cities  which  had  less  or  no  bombing.  For  instance, 
among  those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  leaf- 
lets' contents:  36  percent  in  heavily  bombed  large 
cities  believed  the  leaflets,  while  only  27  percent  in 
the  smaller  cities  where  destruction  was  low,  be- 
lieved them.  The  people  of  Tokyo  reacted  more 
like  the  people  of  the  smaller  cities  than  like  those 
in  the  other  large  urban  places  which  were  devas- 
tated by  the  raids  (Chapter  5). 

The  apparently  small  influence  of  bombing  on 
belief  in  leaflets  raises  a  general  point  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  true  of  all  the  measures 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  population — namely, 
that  the  most  important  factor  influencing  belief 
was  whether  or  not  people  had  knowledge  of  the 
leaflets'  contents.  Those  who  had  some  knowledge 
tended  to  beUeve,  regardless  of  other  factors. 

This  is  illustrated  by  examination  of  one  of  the 
bombing  measures. 

Table  95. — Number  of  raids  experienced  and  belief  in  leaflets 


No 

Raids 

Belief 

Qualified 

DLsbelief 

knowledge 

No 

Total 

experienced 

belief 

of 
contents 

answer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

None 

11 

8 

10 

66 

5 

100 

1-10 

21 

16 

22 

35 

6 

100 

Over  10-,.. 

20 

17 

19 

37 

7 

100 

If  those  with  no  knowledge  of  the  contents  are 
eliminated  from  the  calculations,  all  differences  of 
any  significance  disappear.  For  example,  the  per- 
centage believing  becomes  identical  in  all  three 
groups  (32  percent).  This  is  the  case  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  contents 
cannot,  however,  be  interpreted  simply  as  lack  of 
exposure  to  leaflets,  since  it  also  includes  those  who 
saw  or  heard  about  them  but  could  not  recall  any- 
thing about  their  contents.  This  forgetting  may 
easily  be  a  function  of  morale,  since  those  who  were 
fairly  confident  of  Japan's  position  might  not  have 
been  sufficiently  impressed  to  remember,  while 
those  who  were  depressed  would  remember  the  con- 
tents which  supported  their  existing  tendencies. 
It  seems  important,  therefore,  to  see  how  belief 
occurred  among  people  with  various  levels  of  morale. 
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Among  the  measures  of  morale,  that  of  certainty 
that  Japan  could  not  wm  "sure  victory"  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  pattern.  Those  who  were  never 
certain  of  this  situation  were  most  likely  to  disbe- 
lieve the  leaflets.  Among  those  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  leaflets,  46  percent  of 
those  who  said  they  never  were  certain,  disbelieved 
the  leaflets,  but  only  27  percent  of  those  who  were 
certain  disbelieved  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  21  percent  of  those  who  were 
never  certain  expressed  unqualified  belief  in  the 
leaflets  and  another  25  percent  expressed  qualified 
belief,  a  total  equal  to  the  proportion  who  dis- 
believed. 

More  of  those  who  believed  the  leaflets  felt  that 
Japan  was  to  blame  for  the  bombing  (59  percent). 
Only  49  percent  of  the  disbelievers  blamed  Japan, 
although  this  was  a  larger  proportion  than  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  blamed  America  (13  percent). 

Those  who  were  critical  of  their  leaders'  conduct 
of  the  war  were  rather  more  likely  to  believe  the 
leaflets  than  those  who  were  not  critical ;  38  percent 
of  those  who  were  critical  believed  the  leaflets,  while 
only  29  percent  of  those  who  were  not  critical  be- 
lieved them.  Similarly,  in  urban  areas,  those  who 
were  critical  of  leaders'  conduct  of  the  home  front 
were  rather  more  likely  to  believe.  (The  trend  was 
the  same  among  rural  people,  although  the  differ- 
ences are  not  significant.)  In  urban  areas,  33  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  critical  believed  the  leaflets, 
while  only  26  percent  of  those  who  were  not  critical 
believed  them.  In  both  of  the  latter  cases  there 
may  be  a  casual  relationship  involved,  since  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  our  leaflet  propaganda  was 
to  undermine  the  population's  confidence  in  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leadership. 

Belief  in  leaflets  is  closely  related  to  various  meas- 
ures of  morale,  which  are  summarized  in  the  Morale 
Index  (Appendix  K).  Those  with  high  morale, 
among  the  people  who  knew  of  leaflets,  were  less 
likely  to  believe  the  leaflets  than  those  with  lower 
morale. 

Table  96. — Belief  among  people  of  various  levels  of  morale^ 


Belief 

Qualified 

Disbelief 

No 

Total 

belief 

answer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Highest  morale^- 

18 

24 

47 

11 

100 

Higher  moral 

27 

29 

35 

9 

100 

Lower  morale- __ 

37 

22 

30 

11 

100 

Lowest  morale.  __ 

41 

25 

22 

12 

100 

^  Includes  only  those  with  some  knowledge  of  leaflet  contents. 

In   every   morale   group   excepting   the   highest, 
those  with  some  degree  of  belief  (outright  or  quali- 


fied) outnumbered  the  disbelievers.  It  .should  be 
pointed  out  that  those  with  high  morale  were  less 
likely  to  have  knowledge  of  the  leaflets'  contents 
than  those  with  low  morale  (51  percent  in  the  high 
morale  group  had  no  knowledge  of  contents  as  a- 
gainst  48  percent  in  the  second  highest,  46  percent 
in  the  third,  and  36  percent  in  the  lowest  group). 
The  fact  that  morale  is  related  to  belief  in  leaflets, 
modifies  in  some  measure  the  importance  of  ex- 
posure, although  it  does  not  by  any  means  eliminate 
it. 

The  question  which  then  occurs  is  whether  low 
morale  made  people  believe  or  the  leaflets  lowered 
morale.  This  is  one  of  those  questions  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  answer  conclusively,  and  it  is 
complicated  particularly  by  the  fact  that  the  leaf- 
let campaign  occurred  simultaneously  with  a  com- 
posite of  military,  bombing,  and  heightened  food 
difficulties,  which  also  influenced  morale.  One 
measure,  however,  is  to  see  when  the  believers  first 
were  certain  that  Japan  could  not  win  the  victory. 

Among  those  who  had  knowledge  of  the  leaflets' 
contents ;  27  percent  of  those  who  believed  the  leaf- 
lets, but  only  21  percent  of  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve, were  certain  by  the  end  of  March  1945,  that 
Japan  could  not  win.  By  1  July  1945,  54  percent 
of  those  who  believed  the  leaflets,  but  only  41  per- 
cent of  those  who  disbelieved,  were  certain  that 
Japan  could  not  win. 

It  is  clear  that  believers  became  certain  earlier 
than  the  disbelievers.  It  is  likely  that  in  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  cases,  those  who  believed 
the  leaflets  were  persons  whose  morale  was  already 
low.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  was  so  in  all  or 
in  most  cases,  since  the  differences  between  believ- 
ers and  disbelivers  increase  through  time,  and  since 
bombing  experience  only  slightly  differentiates 
between  two  groups. 

Summary:  American  Propaganda  against  Japan. 
It  is  clear  that  the  leaflets  had  a  large  measure  of 
success,  both  in  securing  an  audience  and  in  con- 
vincing it.  Over  half  the  population  was  reached 
by  them,  and  nearly  half  remembered  something 
about  their  contents  three  months  after  the  sur- 
render. Of  those  who  remembered  something,  well 
over  half  expressed  belief.  Belief  was  strikingly 
uniform  throughout  the  population,  but  it  tended 
to  occur  more  frequently  among  the  older  and  less 
well  educated.  Probably  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  belief  was  simply  exposure,  as 
bombing  experience  was  only  slightly  related.  There 
is  also  evidence  to  indicate  that,  while  the  leaflets 
undoubtedly  lowered  morale,  in  at  least  a  share  of 
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the  cases  those  who  ))f'He\e(l  the  leaflets  were  al- 
I'eady  low  in  morale. 

Announcements  of  Future  Raids 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  moves  in  psycholog- 
ical \\arfarc  was  the  Ignited  States  Strategic  Air 
Forces'  announcement  to  the  Japanese  people  of 
three  series  of  cities  that  it  promised  to  destroy 
(fovu-  or  more  cities  in  each  series)  "in  the  next  few 
days."  By  this  warning  to  evacuate,  the  power  of 
the  American  air  arm  and  the  contempt  in  which  it 
held  the  .Japanese  defenders  were  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated. On  27  July  1945,  ()0,000  leaflets  were 
dropped  on  each  of  II  cities;  on  1  August  the  same 
numl)er  were  dropped  on  another  set  of  11;  and  on 
4  August  720,000  leaflets  warned  a  third  list  of  12 
cities.  Some  leaflets  with  these  lists  on  them  were 
dropped  on  other  cities,  of  course,  and  the  warnings 
were  also  carried  on  our  radio.  Six  of  the  warned 
cities  were  points  in  the  cross-section  sample. 

Both  becau.se  of  the  intrinsic  significance  of  this 
l)r()paganda  effort  and  because  it  was  an  example  of 
the  general  campaign,  special  ([uestions  concerning 
the  announcements  were  asked  of  all  respondents: 
"Did  you  ever  hear  about  tlie  Americans  announc- 
ing they  were  going  to  bomb  cities  befoi'e  they  ac- 
tually did?  What  did  you  think  about  it?"  The 
general  effectiveness  of  the  leaflets  bearing  these 
announcements  has  been  suggested  above.  What 
proportion  of  the  population  was  actually  reached 
by  the  warning?  Were  the  warnings  belie\'ed? 
What  other  reactions  did  the  people  have? 

T.\BLE  97. — Exposure  to  announcements   of  future  raids 

Percent 

Informed  of  the  announcements  (various  means) 59 

Xo  exposure 37 

Don't  know;  no  answer 4 


100 
Exposure  was  more  general  among  lu'ban  people 
(GO  percent)  than  among  rural  people  (55  percent). 
The  proportion  who  said  they  were  informed  about 
the  announcements  is  higher  than  the  percentage 
who  said  they  remembered  something  of  the  con- 
tents of  leaflets  in  general.  The  explanation  for 
this  is  partly  that  the  announcements  were  also 
carried  on  the  radio.  People  recalled  raid  an- 
nouncements when  asked  the  specific  riuestion  while 
they  did  not  remember  contents  when  confronted 
with  the  earlier,  more  general  query  about  leaflets. 
The  leplies  indicating  how  thej^  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  announcements  bear  out  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  in  discussion  of  leaflets  in  general. 
The  lai'gest  group  were  exposed  by  the  "woixl  of 


mouth"  reports  of  relatives  and  friends.  The  next 
most  important  means  was  the  leaflets  and  tlie 
third,  of  almost  negligible  significance,  was  the  radio. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  exposed  population  ex- 
pressed belief  to  some  degree.  More  people  in 
rural  areas  specifically  stated  disbelief  than  in  urban 
areas  (19  percent  as  against  12  percent),  undoubted- 
ly because  the  former  had  less  reason  to  know  the 
]:)ower  of  the  B-29's.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
l^osed  to  the  annoiuicements,  Gl  percent  said  that 
they  believed  them,  14  percent  indicated  disbelief, 
and  for  25  percent  no  rating  on  belief  was  possible. 
The  most  important  reason  given  for  believing  the 
announcements  was  that  when  the  bombing  was 
actually  carried  out  in  some  of  the  cities  listed,  dis- 
belief in  or  tmcertainty  of  the  truth  of  the  an- 
noiuicements was  dissipated.  No  better  illustra- 
tion could  be  found  of  the  high  propaganda  value  of 
the  device.  As  might  be  expected,  the  only  impoi't- 
ant  reason  given  for  disbelief  was  the  feeling  that 
the  announcements  were  just  rumor  or  propaganda. 
Evacuation  of  Warned  Towns.  AVhen  reactions  other 
than  belief  are  examined,  it  appears  that  the  most 
common  feeling  was  fright  or  terror.  Defeatism 
because  of  America's  power  was  also  common.  Rel- 
atively few  stated  specifically  that  they  got  out  of 
town,  but  some\\'hat  larger  proportions  said  thej' 
made  orderly  preparations  to  evacuate  or  expressed 
approval  of  the  warnings  because  they  gave  civilians 
time  to  evacuate  (one  of  the  major  points  on  the 
leaflets).  In  \-iew  of  the  small  representation  of 
warned  towns  in  the  sample  taken,  it  is  probable 
that  evacuation  was  much  more  common  in  those 
places  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  proportions 
in  the  general  sample.  Simple  amazement  was  a 
fairly  common  reaction,  and  a  few  expressed  morti- 
fication that  Japan  was  imable  to  repel  the  attacks 
despite  the  warning,  or  stated  that  they  were  re- 
lieA^ed  that  their  towns  were  not  listed. 

A  female  school  teacher  in  Nagaoka  told  inter- 
viewers : 

I  believed  the  Americans  were  honest  and  good  peo]>le  in 
letting  us  know  in  advance  of  impending  raids.  They  even 
notified  us  of  this  raid  in  Nagaoka,  but  because  the  news  was 
restricted  by  the  government,  not  man.v  people  knew.  I 
heard,  so  I  moved  and  three  days  later  they  raided  Nagaoka. 

A  factory  worker  in  Akita  gave  a  similar  story: 

I  felt  that  America's  character  appeared.  They  were  not 
barbarians.    They  gave  us  notice.    They  said  to  evacute. 

An  imusual  story  was  told  by  the  manager  of  the 
largest  plant  in  Nagaoka: 

The  leaflets  had  a  great  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  people 
Thev  figured  that  if  the  enemy  could  announce  a  raid  before' 
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liaiul,  the  piieniy  was  superior.  When  I  read  the  leaflets 
telling  tl  at  we  were  going  to  he  liombed,  1  moveil  my  essential 
machinery  out  of  the  factory.  The  removal  of  essential 
machinery  caused  production  to  drop  by  one-third. 

A  double  effect  of  tlie  raid  announcement.s,  in  in- 
ducing evacuation  and  producing  belief  in  all  our 
propaganda,  once  the  raids  actually  occurred  as  an- 
nounced, is  illustrated  by  the  comment  of  an  official 
of  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  government: 

Since  they  found  that  Allied  air-raid  warnings  could  be 
depended  upon,  people  started  to  believe  any  kind  of  propa- 
ganda, and,  proportionately,  their  desire  to  continue  the  war 
was  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Those  Who  Believed.  Who  were  the  l)elievers? 
Were  they  a  uniform  section  of  the  population? 
What  reasons  led  them  to  believe?  Do  they  differ 
from  those  belie\-ing  leaflets  in  general? 

Age  seems  to  ha^-e  had  little  to  do  with  belief  in 
the  annoimcements,  if  the  non-exposed  are  excluded, 
although  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  younger  peo- 
ple to  be  less  believing.  (In  rural  areas  the  older 
people  were  more  skeptical.)  Sex  apparently  made 
some  difference,  as  men  in  every  age  group  were  more 
iikelj^  to  believe  than  women.  Young  women  again 
were  the  most  likelj'  disbelievers. 

Unlike  leaflets  in  general,  belief  in  raid  announce- 
ments shows  almost  no  relationship  with  education, 
if  only  those  who  were  exposed  and  those  who  an- 
swered the  ciuestion  are  considered. 

As  might  be  expected,  belief  in  raid  announce- 
ments was  more  affected  by  bombing  experience 
than  belief  in  leaflets  in  genera'.  Among  those  ex- 
posed to  the  announcements,  33  percent  of  those 
who  had  experienced  no  raids  believed,  while  38  per- 
cent of  those  who  had  experienced  one  to  ten  raids 
believed.  Forty-foiu'  percent  of  those  who  had  ex- 
perienced more  than  ten  raids  believed. 

Also  predictable  was  the  fact  that  people  in  the 
smaller  and  more  lightly  bombed  cities  were  some- 
what more  likely  to  believe  (37  percent)  than  those 
in  the  heavily  bombed  places  (31  percent).  The 
latter  were  those  who  found  the  names  of  their 
cities  on  the  leaflets  and  who  had  come  to  expect 
that  the_v  were  "next"  anyhow,  .since  almost  all  the 
larger  places  had  already  been  destroyed.  Evac- 
uees to  riu'al  areas  were  the  group  most  likely  (45 
percent)  to  credit  the  truth  of  the  annoimcements. 

Somewhat  more  important  than  bombing  ex- 
perience, however,  was  exposure.  It  was  more 
signiflcant  than  age,  sex,  or  education.  Moreover, 
as  indicated  in  Table  98,  if  the  eft'ect  upon  bel  ef  of 
the  number  of  raids  experienced  is  calculated  with 
inclusion  of  tho.se  not  exposed,  the  differences  shown 


tire  mucii  iucrea.sed,  and  the  pattern  is  blurred,  since 
disbelief  tilso  increases  with  bombing  experience. 
The  figures  become  meaningful  if  the  non-exposed 
group  is  excluded,  which  indicates  the  importance 
of  exposure  as  a  controlling  factor. 

Table  98. — Belie/  in  announcemenln  awl  number  uf  raida 
experienced 


Raids 

Belief 

I'nfertain 

Disbelief 

Not 

No 

Total 

experienced 

expo5S.l 

answer 

Percent 

Perce  }lt 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0 

17 

12 

6 

49 

16 

100 

1-10 

24 

16 

9 

36 

•     15 

100 

Over  10__._ 

30 

14 

10 

32 

14 

100 

What  about  morale  and  bslief?  Is  the  same  pat- 
tern true  for  the  raid  announcements  as  for  leaflets 
in  general?  Among  the  specific  measures  of  mo- 
rale, the  data  certainty  that  Japan  could  not  win 
victor}^  indicate  that  the  people  who  were  naver 
certain  were  much  less  likely  to  believe  than  those 
who  were  certain.  Those  who  believed  were  more 
likely  to  blame  .Japan  for  the  bombing  ((33  percent) 
than  the  disbelievers  (57  percent).  In  the  general 
Morale  Index,  those  with  higher  morale  were  more 
likely  to  disbelieve  than  those  with  lower  morale, 
as  the  following  tabulation  shows: 

T.\BLE  99. — Morale    and    belief   in    raid    announcements 


Belief 

Uncertain 

Disbelief 

Not 
exposed 

No 
answer 

Total 

Percent 

Perce  II  t 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Highest 

morale. ._ 

IS 

13 

12 

48 

11 

103 

Higher 

morale.-. 

20 

14 

S 

43 

15 

100 

Lower 

morale.-- 

25 

15 

8 

39 

13 

100 

Lowest 

morale 

29 

13 

6 

31 

21 

100 

Omission  of  the  non-exposed  group  decreases  the 

differences  only  slightly. 

On  the  possible  morale-depressing  effects  of  the 

raid  announcements  the  evidence  is  no  more  clear 

than  in  the  case  of  leaflets.     Those  who  believed  the 

announcements  tended  to  be  persons  whose  morale 

had  declined  earlier,  as  indicated  by  the  timing  of 

certainty  that  Japan  could  not  win  sure  victory. 

Table  100. — Timiiic/  of  cerlaiiUij  Ih'il  Japan  couldn't  win 
(cumulative)   and  belief  in  raid  announcements 


The  following  percentages  were  certain  by — 

Of  those  who  inilicated — 

Mar.'h 
134.5 

.June 
10-1.5 

Ij  August 
1945 

Xo 
answer 
or  never 
certain  . 

Belief 

Uncertain 

Percent 

24 
19 

18 

l-'ercent 

54 
47 
38 

Perce?!  t 

71 
67 
60 

Percent 

29 
33 

Disbelief 

40 

13.3 


It  is  clear  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  those  who 
believed  the  leaflets  must  have  been  persons  whose 
morale  was  already  fairly  low,  although  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  announcements  did  not  affect 
morale.  In  fact,  the  frequency  with  which  the  an- 
nouncements were  remembered  and  the  comments 
from  documentary  sources  indicate  that  morale  was 
materially  affected  by  the  prior  announcement 
device. 

Summary:  Announcements  of  Future  Raids.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  raid  announcements  were  highly 
successful.  They  reached  a  'arge  proportion  of  the 
population  and  had  the  desired  effects  in  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  cases:  getting  people  to  evacu- 
ate the  cities  named  and  depressing  morale.  While 
there  were  differences  between  the  believers  and  dis- 
believers, the  most  significant  factor  in  inducing 
belief  was  simply  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  peo- 
ple were  exposed  to  the  announcement.  In  this 
connection,  the  significance  of  rumor  channels  for 
spreading  our  propaganda  message  is  strikingly 
clear,  as  is  the  unimportance  of  the  radio  and  the 
relatively  greater  effect  of  leaflets. 

Those  who  had  experienced  raids  were  more  likely 
to  believe  than  those  who  had  not,  although  people 
in  cities  of  the  type  on  the  lists — the  small,  un- 
bombed  places — were  somewhat  more  likely  to  be- 
lieve than  those  in  the  large  cities  which  had  already 
been  badly  bombed.  Finally,  while  people  whose 
morale  was  already  low  were  more  likely  to  believe 
than  those  with  higher  morale,  the  effect  of  the  an- 
nouncements in  reducing  the  will  to  resist  should 
not  be  minimized.  They  were  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular efforts  of  the  war. 

Japanese  Efforts  to  Counter  American  Propaganda 

A  government  which  mistrusts  its  own  people  will 
worry  as  much  about  enemy  propaganda  as  about 
freedom  of  speech  at  home.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment was  no  exception.  It  made  every  conceivable 
effort  to  prevent  the  effectiveness  of  our  psycholog- 
ical warfare,  excepting  of  course,  the  effort  to  change 
some  of  the  conditions  which  made  that  success 
possible. 

The  most  successful  counter-effort  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  discussing  the  radio,  i.  e.,  jam- 
ming. The  effectiveness  of  this  effort,  particularly 
among  the  rank  and  file,  is  evidenced  by  the  figures 
on  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  heard 
our  broadcasts.  There  is  some  evidence,  however, 
that  the  government  was  not  quite  sure  that  it 
had  been  successful  in  jamming.  Thus  a  home 
broadcast  of  6  April  1945  stated: 


With  the  intent  of  stirring  up  confusion  on  the  home  front 
of  Japan,  the  enemy  has  set  up  a  broadcasting  station  on 
Saipan,  and  they  are  desperately  sending  Japanese-language 
programs,  in  an  attempt  to  address  the  general  public  of 
Japan.  To  cope  with  this  the  .  .  .  authorities  have  adopted 
carefully  prepared  countermeasures  .  .  .  However,  should 
such  demagogic  propaganda  come  into  the  general  public's 
understanding,  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  not  to  listen 
to  it  .  .  .  Should  there  be  anyone  who  listens  to  such  a 
broadcast,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  he  must  naturally 
be  subjected  to  questioning.  So  we  wish  everyone  to  be 
cautious. 

Of  course,  listening  to  enemy  broadcasts  was  pun  - 
ishable  in  Japan  throughout  the  war.  A  similar 
and  very  strong  effort  was  made  against  the  leaflets, 
by  requiring  people  to  turn  them  in  to  the  police 
without  reading  them.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
was  not  very  effective  as  a  check  on  leaflet  propa- 
ganda. Some  officials  interviewed  stoutly  held  to 
the  line  that  all  people  complied  with  this  regula- 
tion at  once — anything  else  was  unthinkable — so  the 
leaflets  failed.  More  candid  informants  indicate 
the  contrary.  A  portion  of  the  Sawada  Commission 
report  to  the  Suzuki  government,  based  on  a  study 
of  propaganda  agencies  in  June  1945,  stated: 

This  commission  feels  especially  that  it  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  collect  the  enemy  propaganda  leaflets  from  the 
skies,  but  we  must  take  immediate  measures  to  control  this 
propaganda. 

The  head  of  the  Home  Ministry's  police  bureau 
told  interrogators: 

The  police  estimate  that  at  first  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
leaflets  were  turned  in.  Toward  the  end,  they  estimate,  the 
number  turned  in  did  not  top  50  percent  of  those  dropped. 

Just  how  the  police  were  able  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portion turned  in  is  a  little  uncertain,  but  their  es- 
timates illustrate  the  point. 

Another  device  used  against  the  leaflets,  appar- 
ently on  official  orders,  was  the  spread  of  rumors 
that  they  were  "bobby  traps."  Informants  report 
having  heard  that  fountain  pens  had  been  dropped 
in  one  locality  and  that  children  who  picked  them 
up  had  been  injured,  that  there  was  poison  on  the 
leaflets,  or  that  they  exploded  if  they  were  picked 
up. 

Counter-propaganda  per  se  was  an  obvious  de- 
vice. The  anti-American  propaganda  discussed 
above  certainly  had  this  as  one  object.  Another 
approach  which  was  heavily  used  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  was  to  assert  that  war  was  a  thing 
of  the  spirit  and  that  those  who  kept  their  spirit 
high  were  helping  to  win — "Don't  lose  the  battle  of 
thoughts."  There  were  repeated  warnings  against 
our  propaganda  during  the  last  few  months,  assert- 
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ing  that  it  was  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  suf- 
fered by  the  German  and  Italian  peoples. 

As  the  evidence  in  the  foregoing  pages  indicates, 
none  of  these  devices  could  prevent  the  spread  and 
acceptance  of  our  message,  helped  as  it  was  by  the 
events  known  to  the  Japanese  people  and  by  the 
shortcomings  of  their  own  propaganda.  When  it 
became  successful,  it  required  modification  of  the 
Japanese  information  policy.  A  prominent  news- 
paper man,  head  of  the  Jiji  News  Agency  stated: 

Because  of  the  American  pamphlets,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment had  to  open  up  a  little  bit  on  its  news  releases. 

Conclusions:  Control  of  Morale  by  Propaganda 

A  large  measure  of  the  fear  with  which  the  effects 
of  propaganda  (upon  other  people)  are  popularly 
regarded  is  due  to  the  assumption  usually  implicit, 
that  propaganda  is  an  independent  influence.  No- 
where is  the  falsity  of  this  fear  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  in  wartime  Japan,  whether  one  looks 
at  the  Japanese  propaganda  or  at  our  own.  Propa- 
ganda cannot  change  known  events  completely,  and 
experience  which  leads  a  person's  attitudes  strongly 
in  one  direction  will  not  be  offset  by  authoritative 
assertions  to  the  contrary.  If  propaganda  is  to 
make  people  believe  lies,  it  must  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  release  of  facts,  as  well  as  tell  people  the  lies 
they  want  to  hear. 

Thus,  propaganda  may  be  skillful,  but  unsuccess- 
ful, and  it  may  be  successful  though  unskillful. 
Japanese  propaganda  in  Japan  failed  for  two  rea- 
sons: it  was  unskillful  in  numerous  pa.ticulars,  and 
it  was  fatally  handicapped  by  the  effect  of  events 
which  could  not  be  kept  from  its  audience.  This  is 
the  affliction  of  all  defensive  propaganda.  Claims 
of  the  invulnerability  of  the  homeland,  and  the 
characterization  of  a  series  o  campaigns  as  "de- 
cisive," before  they  were  won,  were  unskillful  prop- 
aganda. Especially,  the  latter  was~a  mistake  which 
revealed  the  truth  even  to  the  more  ignorant.  (It 
illustrates,  incidentally,  the  importance  for  morale 
of  basing  war  propaganda  strategy  on  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  military  situation.) 

Nevertheless,  Japanese  propaganda  about  mili- 
tary events  was  reasonably  successful  until  it  was 


contradicted  by  events.  The  retreat  in  the  Solo- 
mons could  be  pictured  as  a  mere  change  of  front, 
since  it  occurred  far  away,  in  a  place  whose  stra- 
tegic meaning  was  hidden  from  all  but  the  most 
sophisticated,  even  though  reports  from  the  soldiers 
at  the  front  might  have  indicated  the  truth.  But 
as  Saipan,  Guam,  Leyte,  Luzon,  Iwo,  and  Okinawa 
fell — places  increasingly  meaningful  to  most  of  the 
Japanese  population — no  amount  of  propaganda  to 
the  contrary  could  convince  all  the  population  that 
Japan  was  going  to  win  the  war. 

Propaganda  about  Americans,  however,  a  people 
really  little  known  to  most  Japanese,  largely  suc- 
ceeded just  becauss  of  that  fact.  Few  Japanese 
had  any  basis  for  doubting  that  we  were  brutal  and 
barbarous.  Though  the  "line"  backfired  after  the 
surrender,  when  the  Japanese  found  that  Americans 
were  decent  people,  it  was  successful  while  the  war 
was  on. 

American  propaganda  to  Japan  was  successful 
for  just  the  reason  that  the  Japanese  effort  failed. 
It  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  series  of  events 
which  were  known  to  the  Japanese  people  and  which 
their  government  could  not  effectively  deny.  There 
is  evidence  that  it  was  unskillful  in  various  particu- 
lars, but  this  factor  made  little  difference  in  the 
long  run.  Where  our  propaganda  got  to  its  audi- 
ence, it  was  successful. 

The  radio  did  not  get  a  mass  audience,  but  only  a 
small  and  rather  select  one.  It  failed  to  achieve 
mass  objectives,  assuming  that  that  was  its  purpose, 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  deliberately  aimed  at  the 
small  group  of  intellectuals,  business  men,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  military  peop'e  near  he  top  of 
Japanese  society.  It  was  both  skillful  and  success- 
ful, over  a  wide  segment  of  this  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leaflets  were  a  success, 
and  it  can  be  asserted  with  reason  that  our  propa- 
ganda was  not  highly  effective  until  the  leaflets 
could  be  employed.  They  helped  separate  some 
citizens  from  their  leaders,  and  generally  capitalized 
effectively  upon  military  and  home  front  situations 
which  were  known  to  the  people,  and  from  which 
only  a  moral  needed  to  be  drawn. 
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"Th 


about  the  world  situation  and  the  internal  Japanese  situation,  to  continue  the  war 
means  nothinp;  but  the  destruction  of  the  whole  nation." 
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Chapter  11 
THE  ROLE  OF  MORALE  IN  JAPAN'S  SURRENDER 


As  has  been  mentioned  previously  in  this  report, 
by  May  19-15  Japan  had  begiui  to  move  deliberately 
toward  surrender  (Chapter  8).  In  mid-April,  Ad- 
miral Baron  Kantai-o  .Suzuki  had  been  named  pre- 
mier, and  had  been  given  definite  instructions  "to 
bring  the  \var  to  a  conclusion  as  cjuickly  as  possible." 
A  report  on  Japan's  fighting  capabilities  as  of  early 
.hme,  prepared  by  Suzuki's  chief  cabinet  secretary, 
Hisatsune  Sakomizu,  arrayed  the  grim  complex  of 
forces  which  were  recognized  by  a  goodly  part  of 
the  ruling  group  and  which  were  forcing  them  to 
sue  for  peace. 

In  introducing  this  discussion  of  the  surrender,  it 
is  important  to  have  some  idea  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  the  government.  Sakomizu 's  report, 
called  "A  Survey  of  National  Resources  as  of  I-IU 
June  1945,"  stated  in  part: 

A.  General 

The  ominous  turn  of  tlie  war,  coupled  with  the  increasina; 
tempo  of  the  air  raids,  is  bringing  about  great  disruption  of 
land  and  sea  eommunications  and  essertial  war  production. 
The  food  situation  has  worsened.  It  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  of  total  war.  Moreover, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  trends 
in  public  sentiment. 

B.  National  Trends  in  General 

Morale  is  high,  but  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
sent regime.  Criticism  of  the  government  and  the  military 
are  increasing.  The  people  are  losing  confidence  in  their 
leaders  and  the  gloomy  omen  of  deterioration  in  public 
morale  is  present.  The  spirit  of  public  sacrifice  is  lagging 
and  among  leading  intellectuals  there  are  some  who  advocate 
peace  negotiations  as  a  way  out.' 

C.  Manpower 

1.  As  compared  with  material  resources,  there  is  a  relative 
surplus  of  manpower,  but  there  is  no  efficient  exploitation 
of  it  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  military  mobili- 
zation does  not  permit  optimism. 

2.  The  physical  standard  (of  health)  and  the  birth  rate 
of  the  people  are  on  the  down  grade. 

The  report  went  into  the  great  difficulties  of  pro- 
duction and  land  and  water  communications.  It 
treated  the  severe  shortages  of  material  resources — 
steel,  coal,  ii^dustrial  salts,  oil,  and  the  deficit  in 
"modern  weapons,  with  aircraft  as  a  nucleus."     It 

'  This  statement  is  typical  of  official  Japanese  statements  on  morale 
and  other  subjects.  No  one  would  dare  to  admit  openly,  and  generally, 
that  things  were  as  tfad  as  they  were.  However,  in  the  detail  of  reports, 
the  intended  impressjoti  would  be  conveyed.  Sakomizu's  own  testimony 
to  Morale  Division  interrogators  was  that  he  took  a  dim  view  indeed  of 
public  morale. 


l)aid  its  respects  to  the  el'fectivene.^is  of  the  air  and 
sea  blockades,  and  the  destruction  brought  by  the 
air  raids.     The  report  went  on  to  say: 

F.  National  Living  Conditions 

1.  Foodstufs:  The  food  situation  has  grown  worse  and 
a  crisis  will  be  reached  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  people 
will  have  to  get  along  on  an  absolute  minimum  of  rice  and 
salt  required  tor  subsistence,  considering  .  .  .  the  appear- 
ance of  starvation  conditions  in  the  isolated  sections  of  the 
nation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  food  situation  will  become 
further  aggrevated  this  year. 

2.  Living  Cmiditions:  From  now  on  prices  will  rise  sharply, 
bringing  on  inflation  which  will  seriously  undermine  the 
wartime  economy. 

These  manifold  evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  American  attack  and  Japan's  weaknesses  ex- 
isted concurrently.  To  parcel  out  the  influence  of 
any  single  factor  on  the  surrender  is  not  possible. 
This  chapter  will  attempt  some  evaluation  of  the 
relation  of  public  opinion  and  popular  morale  in 
the  surrender  process  in  Japan.  To  do  so,  it  will  go 
into  the  nature  of  the  political  machinery  through 
which  the  pressures  of  ach'ersity  had  to  operate,  and 
the  successive  stages  of  development  of  the  surren- 
der process. - 

The  Politics  of  Surrender 

How  is  a  country  brought  to  the  point  of 
surrender? 

War  has  no  inexplicaljle  biological  life  cycle.  It 
has  no  mysterious  "course"  to  run  once  it  has  been 
started.  Its  duration  will  always  depend  on  the 
forttmes  and  sinews  of  war,  on  the  machines,  men , 
and  institutions  of  the  antagonists. 

The  final  defeat  of  a  nation  at  war  maj'  come 
tibout  in  at  least  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a 
country  may  be  suddenly  invaded  and  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  another,  as  were  the  Low  Countries  in 
1940.  Defeat  is  then  not  in  part  a  function  of  in- 
ternal politics.  It  is  not  debated  and  accepted. 
There  are  no  alternatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  some  point  during  tht^ 
struggle,  say  after  a  key  battle,  a  nation  (or  its 
lea,ders)  may  find  that  ultimate  defeat  is  inevitable, 
but  that  it  retains  the  capacity  to  prolong  the  war 
for  a  considerable  period.     In  .such  eases,  the  timing 


-  See  USSBS  report.  Japan's  Strangle  to  End  ttic  War,  and  report  of  the 
Overall  Economic  Effects  Division,  USSBS. 
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of  surrender  is  largely  determined  by  the  internal 
political  situation,  and  the  pressures  of  the  battle- 
field upon  it.  Surrender  may  be  long  delayed,  or 
may  occur  immediately,  depending  upon  events 
and  circumstances  between  the  time  when  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  ruling  group  recognizes  the 
inevitability  of  defeat,  and  the  time  that  recogni- 
tion is  expressed  in  surrender.  Among  the  circum- 
stances are  those  associated  with  popular  morale. 

For  example,  if  the  population  has  been  effectively 
sealed  off  (either  through  control  of  information  or 
through  ignorance,  or  both)  from  the  facts  or  the 
implications  of  past  defeats,  morale  may  be  too  high 
to  permit  surrender  immediately,  even  though  the 
government  may  be  convinced  of  impending  defeat. 
It  may  have  to  delay  action  until  the  general  pubHc 
can  be  led  to  see  the  situation  in  a  similar  light. 

Again,  if  the  government  has  been  tardy  in  rec- 
ognizing impending  defeat  or  in  effecting  necessary 
political  realignments  preliminary  to  surrender,  mo- 
rale may  become  so  low  as  to  force  surrender  sud- 
denly. In  this  case,  defeat  may  involve  the  abdi- 
cation or  overthrow  of  the  government,  with  a  sub- 
stitute group,  closer  to  public  feeling,  actually  ar- 
ranging the  surrender. 

Finally,  the  time  lag  will  be  lengthened  or  short- 
ened, according  to  the  degree  to  which  public  opin- 
ion can  influence  political  decisions.  In  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  where  there  are  strong  and 
well-established  means  of  expressing  public  atti- 
tudes in  political  councils,  periods  of  decision  are 
generally  shorter,  both  because  opinion  may  force 
a  speed-up  and  because  political  leaders  can  be 
more  or  less  confident  that  they  know  what  public 
attitudes  are.  On  the  other  hand,  if  public  opin- 
ion has  not  been  so  institutionalized,  if  it  plays  an 
essentially  secondary  role  in  the  formation  of  gov 
ernment  policy,  the  final  act  of  surrender  may  be 
considerably  delayed. 

The  primary  feature  of  the  Japanese  decision  to 
surrender  was  that  it  was  finally  arrived  at,  though 
with  some  delay,  after  it  was  recognized  that  Ja- 
pan's strategic  position  was  hopeless,  but  before 
invasion.  Not  all  elements  in  the  governing  group 
publicly  recognized  this  fact,  nor  did  they  need  to, 
so  long  as  the  peace  faction  within  the  oligarchy 
was  strong  enough  to  dominate. 

What  factors  caused  the  formation  of  a  peace 
group?  How  did  it  rise  to  dominance?  Why  did 
the  surrender,  come  precisely  when  it  did?  What 
was  the  relation  of  public  morale  to  the  patterns  of 
political  decision? 


Popular  Attitudes  and  Public  Policy  in  Japan 

No  one  familiar  with  Japan  need  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  length  of  time  required  to  arrive  at  the 
decision  to  surrender.  The  wartime  importance  of 
public  morale  and  related  matters  to  the  Japanese 
government  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  public  opinion  and  public  participa- 
tion had  been  built  into  the  political  inst'tutions  and 
practices  of  Japan  in  the  years  before  the  war. 
These  forms  had  their  roots  deep  in  the  past.  They 
derive  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese nation  emerged  late  and  rapidly  out  of  a  feu- 
dal system  and,  after  years  of  threatened  reduction 
to  a  colonial  status,  at  an  even  later  date  became 
one  of  the  great  powers  in  world  politics.  This  cir- 
cumstance produced  two  general  conditions  limit- 
ing the  role  of  public  opinion.  First,  although  feud- 
alism was  destroyed,  its  demise  was  not  followed  by 
the  extensive  development  of  political  freedoms. 
These  were  either  entirely  absent  or  held  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum.  Political  liberalism,  in  such  forms 
as  were  established  by  the  constitution  granted  by 
the  Emperor  in  1889,  made  its  slight  gains  only 
through  a  process  of  partial  concession  reminiscent 
of,  and  partly  patterned  after,  the  Germany  of  Bis- 
marck. Secondly,  the  core  of  state  activity  con- 
tinued to  be  the  national  bureaucracy,  whose  powers 
and  prerogatives  were  almost  entirely  beyond  reach 
of  such  popular  controls,  e.  g.,  the  Diet,  as  were 
established  by  the  constitution.  Even  in  financial 
matters,  the  Diet  could  usually  do  little  more  than 
delay  the  appropriations  requested"  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Thus  the  government  of  Japan  was  solidly  above 
the  currents  of  public  opinion,  habitually  ignoring 
them  until  they  reached  such  proportions  that  con- 
cessions were  inevitable.  As  the  mayor  of  a  small 
locality  in  Japan  put  it : 

The  leaders  are  a  class  apart  from  the  people.  Thus,  in 
Japan  the  nation  moves  on  two  different  levels  at  one  time. 

Although  the  agencies  of  the  political  leadership 
were  always  alerted  to  possible  subversion  or  dis- 
affection, the  rulers  apparently  consciously  or  un- 
consciously assumed  that  long  indoctrination  in  the 
cultural  values  of  obedience  and  disciplined  be- 
havior was  so  successful  that  popular  support  could 
be  regarded  as  axiomatic.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then 
the  people  needed  spurring,  but  for  the  more  serious 
matters,  in  cases  where  indoctrination  was  unsuc- 
cessful or  a  failure  to  isolate  people  from  "foreign" 
ideas  existed,  the  police  and  propaganda  apparatuses 
were  available. 
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The  Cabinet,  moreover,  frequently  made  import- 
ant decisions  without  even  permitting  public  debate 
in  the  Diet.'  The  government  was  essentially  one 
in  which  actions  on  all  national  matters  came  from 
the  top  down.  This  was  the  dominant  character- 
istic, despite  some  more  liberal  practices.  Man- 
hood suffrage  in  elections  for  the  Diet  and  the  pre- 
fectural  assemblies  was  not  without  significance,  al- 
though the  ineffectiveness  of  these  agencies  in  the 
general  political  context,  particularly  during  the 
war,  se\'erely  limited  its  importance.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  both  male  suffrage  and  the  first  very  se- 
vere "dangerous  thoughts"  law  were  adopted  in 
the  same  year,  1925.  Newspaper  criticism,  which 
had  some  importance  in  the  years  before  1937,  be- 
came almost  completely  impotent  in  the  face  of 
government  censorship  and  control. 

This  persistent  domination  and  paternalism  in 
Japanese  politics  occasionally  produced  violent  re- 
action. Groups  with  a  grievance  which  they  could 
not  express  through  the  established  channels  of 
government  organized  for  more  direct  means  of  de- 
manding a  hearing.  Moreover,  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  Japanese  I'epresentative  institutions  and 
their  attendant  ineffectiveness  made  them  liable  to 
widespread  abuse.  Consequently  impatience  with 
"democratic"  processes  developed.  These  factors 
combined,  in  the  1930's,  with  the  development  of 
the  "young  officers"  clique,  to  discredit  representa- 
tive devices  and  pave  the  way  for  their  virtual 
elimination. 

The  wartime  political  pattern  followed  essentially 
-the  same  lines,  with  differences  in  degree,  as  the  war 
progressed.  The  practice  was  at  its  extreme  under 
the  Tojo  government,  when,  as  a  former  official  of 
the  Tojo  Cabinet  planning  board  put  it,  the  prime 
minister,  "especially,  would  not  listen  to  anything 
about  the  sentiment  of  the  people."  One  major 
reason  for  this  was  that  Japanese  strategic  assump- 
tions about  the  war  did  not  require  any  unusual  con- 
cern for  public  morale.  A  long  debilitating  war 
was  not  contemplated.  Rather,  the  plan  was  based 
on  the  expectation  that  Germany  would  shortly  de- 
feat the  Soviet  Union,  that  Great  Britain  would, 
therefore,  be  doomed,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  United  States,  after  a  few  defeats  like 
that  at  Pearl  Harbor,  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
negotiated  settlement.  As  Tojo's  chief  Cabinet 
secretary  told  Morale  Division  interrogators: 

There  was  never  any  thought,   of  course,   of  gaining  a 

3  Within  the  governing  group,  as  \vill  be  more  fully  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  informal  and  formal  pressures  by  the  military,  the  great  famiUes, 
and  other  cliques  led  to  the  formation  of  a  consensus  which  governed 
policy,  and  was  transmitted  doivnward. 
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decisive  victory  over  Amsrioa,  that  is,  of  landing  on  the 
American  continent  and  bringing  America  to  her  knees  .  .  . 

Because  the  war  was  to  l)e  short — 6  months  to  2 
years — with  limited  commitments,  the  demands 
upon  the  Japanese  population  were  not  to  be  severe 
enough  to  require  unusual  attention  to  morale. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  orderly  way 
in  which  public  opinion  could  be  expressed  was 
through  the  actions  of  one  or  more  of  the  politically 
important  segments  of  the  ruling  class.  These  were 
in  no  very  direct  sense  dependent  upon  public  opin- 
ion, but,  where  the  interests  of  such  a  segment  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  popular  feeling,  public  opin- 
ion could  be  relied  upon  and  used  by  them  in  the 
factional  struggle.  What  were  these  factions?  How 
did  they  operate? 

Japanese  Government  A  Coalition  of  Competing 
Factions 

The  government  of  Japan  was  an  oligarchy,  a 
coalition  of  factions  of  the  ruling  class.  While  these 
factions  were  not  continuously  at  odds,  the  coali- 
tions were  always  somewhat  unstable,  and  real 
rivalry  existed  within  some  of  them.  No  brief 
statement  of  what  these  factions  were  can  be  quite 
satisfactory,  as  the  pattern  is  confused  by  a  number 
of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  membership  of  certain  of  them  over- 
lapped. Despite  these  limitations,  however,  five 
fairly  clearly  differentiated  groups  can  be  listed. 
The  Army.  The  Army's  political  roots  and  pres- 
tige go  back  centuries,  into  the  feudal  period.  The 
soldier  has  always  been  an  important  political  force 
and  while,  during  the  Meiji  period,  as  a  former  pre- 
mier told  interrogators,  "the  power  of  the  military 
seemed  to  have  decreased,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
was  any  period  in  Japan's  history  when  the  military 
were  out  _  _  _"  In  recent  decades  the  military, 
and  particularly  the  Ai'my,  used  its  con.stitutional 
position  of  being  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor  to 
dissolve  cabinets,  to  control  their  composition  and 
policies  by  the  withdrawal  or  threat  to  withdraw 
war  or  Navy  ministers  from  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
carry  out  programs  independent  of  or  even  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  civilian  leaders,  for  example, 
the  foreign  minister.  Since  1930  the  Army,  spurred 
by  the  "young  officers"  who  exercised  wide  influence 
by  persuasion  and  more  violent  methods,  and  pushed 
by  the  fanatic  elements  in  local  military  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Kwantung  Army,  became  the 
source  of  most  of  the  expansionist  efforts  in  Japan. 
The  fact  that  an  important  segment  of  the  Japanese 
Army's  officer  group  was  drawn  from  poor  rural 
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families  made  them  receptive  to  views  hostile  to  the 
monopolist  and  exploitative  economic  system  of  the 
country.  Hence,  the  presence  of  "radicals"  within 
the  "young  officers"  ranks.  Moreover,  the  Army 
had  something  of  a  mass  base,  not  only  within  its 
own  organization,  but  also  through  its  control  of 
the  schools  and  its  extensive  reservist  and  related 
organizations.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  Ja- 
pan had  any  institution  corresponding  to  the  Nazi 
fanatics  in  Germany,  the  Army  may  well  be  de- 
scribed as  that  body. 

The  Navy.  While  "the  military"  is  a  collective 
term  appropriate  for  some  purposes  in  Japan,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  Army  from  the  Navy 
politically.  Rivalry  existed  between  the  services, 
as  in  other  countries,  but  the  fight  for  prestige  had 
reached  incredible  limits  in  Japan.  Prince  Higashi- 
Kuni  told  interrogators,  for  example,  that  the  Navy 
never  made  known  to  the  Army,  officially,  the  ex-, 
tent  of  the  defeat  at  Midway.  Generally  the  Navy, 
with  its  more  extensive  contacts  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  was  more  cautious  and  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  Army.  After  1930  its  political  in- 
fluence was  seriously  overshadowed  by  the  Army, 
and  while  its  leadership  was  less  fanatic  than  the 
Army's,  its  younger  officers  had  been  influenced 
considerably  by  their  Army  colleagues.  The  result 
was  that  the  Navy  was  in  effect  led  by  the  Army. 
Thus,  Admiral  Takagi  of  the  naval  general  staff 
told  interviewers  that  while  Navy  leadership  op- 
posed the  war,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  Army  insistence.  (This  was,  of  course, 
helped  by  the  desperate  position  the  international 
oil  embargo  of  1941  forced  on  the  Navy.)  More- 
over, Admiral  Toyoda,  Navy  chief  of  staff  under 
the  Suzuki  government,  indicated  that  the  recap- 
ture of  Navy  prestige  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
hazardous  fleet  engagement  off  Leyte  in  October 
1944. 

The  Zaibatsu.  The  big  industrial  and  commercial 
combines,  Zaibatsu,  have  been  closely  associated 
with  Japanese  expansionism  from  the  beginning. 
They  were  fostered  in  the  Meiji  era  as  one  means 
of  providing  Japan  with  the  necessit  es  for  protec- 
tion against  encroachment  by  the  colonial  powers. 
The  control  of  raw  materials  and  markets  outside 
Japan  was  a  major  interest  of  this  group  and  indeed, 
almost  a  necessary  one  for  their  prosperity.  They 
occasionally  clashed  with  the  Army,  especially  the 
collectivist  elements  in  it,  over  exploitation  of  occu- 
pied territory  and  control  of  the  domestic  economy. 
However,  if  they  opposed  war  with  the  United 
States,  they  did  little  about  it  and  more  or  less  ac- 


quiesced to  the  war  as  being  in  their  interests. 
Here,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
"old  Zaibatsu"  and  the  "new"  who,  like  the  Naka- 
jima  interests,  were  a  product  of  the  expansion  of 
war  industry  and  were  hence  more  zealous  in  sup- 
port of  Army  plans.  Both  groups,  primarily  the 
elder,  had  close  familial  connections  with  the  mili- 
tary, the  court,  and  the  professional  politicians. 
The  "new  Zaibatsu,"  because  they  were  parvenus, 
did  not  have  the  aristocratic  social  and  political  posi- 
tion of  the  "old"  and  thus  were  largely  satellites  of 
the  Army  extremists. 

Aristocrats  and  Elder  Statesmen.  This  group  over- 
laps those  already  mentioned,  but  can  be  differenti- 
ated in  some  respects.  It  was  a  small  but  powerful 
group,  made  up  of  privy  councillors,  former  pre- 
miers, high  officials  of  the  state,  interested  in  con- 
serving and  protecting  the  "status  quo"  but  operat- 
ing almost  entirely  in  a  negative  or  restraining  way. 
Marquis  Kido,  Baron  Suzuki,  Baron  Hiranuma, 
and  Admiral  Okada  are  good  examples  .of  its 
membership. 

Bureaucrats  and  Professional  Politicians.  These  are 
less  important  than  the  others  for  present  purposes, 
but  they  occasionally  became  important.  The  pol- 
iticians were  anxious  to  protect  certain  exploitative 
privileges  accruing  to  them.  The  bureaucrats  were 
important  because  of  their  semi-independent  posi- 
tion, plus  their  wide  discretionary  powers 

The  Process  of  Political  Decision 

Many  of  these  factions  Avere  centered  in  various 
governmental  bodies,  including  not  only  the  War 
and  Navy  Ministries  and  the  military  staffs,  but 
also  the  Privy  Council,  various  cabinet  ministries 
(in  particular  the  Home  Ministry),  and  the  Imperial 
Household  Ministry.  This  fact,  plus  the  continu- 
ing rivalries  among  the  groups,  meant  that  political 
policy  was  set  through  a  ciuious  process  of  bargain- 
ing, which  involved  an  almost  perpetual  forming 
and  reforming  of  coalitions  within  the  oligarchy. 
The  process  required  a  careful  consultation  of  all 
factions  and  unanimity  among  leaders  before  the 
government  could  take  a  major  policy  step.  (This 
applies  to  the  Cabinet  but  less  to  the  military  serv- 
ices, which,  as  noted,  frequently  operated  as  they 
pleased  while  retaining  a  check  on  the  civilians.) 
When  unanimity  could  not  be  achieved  and  opposi- 
tion grew  threatening,  the  coalition  had  to  be  re- 
shuffled, and  even  Army-led  coalitions  were  oc- 
casionally forced  into  changes  of  personnel  or  policy 
by  thismeans. 
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These  groups,  through  the  political  institutions 
they  controlled,  assumed  collective  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  the  government;  Such  responsi- 
bility, of  course,  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, although  it  was  the  result  of  manipulations 
among  the  factions.  Control  of  the  Emperor  was, 
therefore,  an  important  stake  in  the  rivalry.  At 
least  since  1931  the  military,  particularly  the  Army, 
exercised  almost  complete  control  through  this  sym- 
bol, whose  impartiality,  wisdom,  humanity,  and 
demi-divinity  were  thoroughly  impressed  on  the 
population  through  elaborate  indoctrination.  He 
was  the  unifying  and  stabilizing  symbol  which  cov- 
ered the  strife  among  the  factions.  Finally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Cabinet,  which  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  focus  of  this  strife,  was  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  segments  of  the  Diet.  The 
War  and  Navy  ministers  were,  of  course,  selected 
by  the  services.  The  selection  of  the  remaining 
members  did  not  need  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
complexion  of  the  legislature. 

Selection  of  the  prime  minister  emerged  from 
maneuvers  carried  on  in  circles  close  to  the  court. 
In  recent  years  the  central  figure  in  these  negotia- 
tions was  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Marquis  Kido,  who 
based  his  recommendations  to  the  Emperor  upon 
consultations  with  members  of  the  various  factions 
and  upon  assessment  and  adjustment  of  their  de- 
mands and  relative  strengths.  The  remaining  min- 
isters were  selected  by  the  prime  minister  with  due 
regard  for  the  same  considerations.  The  Cabinet 
was,  in  effect,  responsible  first  to  the  Emperor  and 
next  to  the  legislature,  not  to  the  people. 

These  were  the  processes  and  elements  through 
which  popular  opinion  might  be  "represented"  in 
the  councils  of  government.  What  means  had  the 
participants  to  know  the  state  of  public  morale? 
Morale  Information  Available  to  the  Coalitions.  As 
is  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  devices 
available  to  the  government  for  studying  and  meas- 
uring public  opinion  were  few  and  inadequate 
(Chapter  9).  The  traditional  policy  of  repression 
of  dissident  opinion,  the  almost  complete  ab.sence 
of  skilled  personnel  to  analyze  morale  trends,  and 
the  risks  involved,  even  for  officials,  in  collecting 
or  using  such  information,  all  combined  to  assign 
such  functions  to  a  minor  role.  Such  information 
as  was  available  was  little  used,  although  there  was 
an  increase  of  interest  within  the  successive  war 
cabinets.  There  is  evidence,  for  example,  that  the 
reports  of  the  peace  preservation  section  of  the 
Home  Aifairs  Ministry's  police  bureau  received  al- 
most  no  circulation  in  the  government  until  the  last 


months  of  the  war,  for  fear  the  unpleasant  items 
the.y  contained  would  evoke  hostile  action  from  the 
zealots. 

The  Tojo  government  relied  for  .such  information 
as  it  required  primarily  upon  the  Kempei  reports,  as 
did  the  Koiso  cabinet.  Under  Suzuki  the  Home 
Ministry's  reports  were  also  used,  and  two  new  de- 
vices were  employed.  A  Cabinet  advisors'  com- 
mission, the  Sawada  Commission,  was  appointed  by 
Suzuki  in  June  1945,  to  study  the  state  of  public 
morale  and  to  suggest  changes  in  policy.  The 
methods  and  influence  of  this  commission  are  of 
little  importance,  but  the  interest  represented  by 
its  establishment  is.  Also,  in  April  1945,  the  gov- 
ernment had  Domei  gather  reports  on  morale 
through  its  local  agents  throughout  Japan.''  These 
changes  indicated  increased  concern  for  morale,  but 
they  brought  little  improvement  in  the  adequacy 
of  information  available. 

The  consequences  of  this  inadequacy  are  not 
astonishing.  When  cases  of  strikes  or  subversion 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  government  or  when 
the  newspapers  cautiously  criticized  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  impossible  to  know  the  extent  or  in- 
tensity of  the  attitudes  they  represented,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
interpreted  according  to  the  wishes  or  fears  of  the 
official  hearing  about  them.  Thus  it  was  pos.sible 
for  Baron  Hiranuma  to  feel  that  "the  general  popu- 
lation was  not  aware  of  the  war  situation"  until 
after  the  surrender;  and  for  Prince  Konoye  to  fear 
the  possibility  of  a  Communist  revolution.  Few 
observers  were  as  sophisticated  as  an  official  of  the 
Home  Ministry,  who  commented  to  interrogators: 

These  various  antimilitary  and  antiwar  feelings  came, 
not  so  much  from  an  ideological  basis,  but  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

These  were  the  limitations  upon  public  opinion  as  a 
force  in  Japanese  politics. 
The  Role  of  Morale  in  War  and  Surrender 
Supremacy  of  the  Army,  194i-44-  General  Tojo's 
assumption  of  the  premier-ship  in  October  1941 
meant  the  complete  dominance  of  the  extremist 
Army  faction  and  its  satellites  among  the  Zaibatsu, 
the  Navy,  and  elsewhere.  Neither  the  accepted 
practice  nor,  as  has  been  seen,  the  basic  strategy  of 
the  ensuing  war,  led  this  group  to  any  concern  for 
public  opinion,  except  in  the  repressive  sense.  Even 
home  front  propaganda  was  a  minor  matter  with 
which  the  Cabinet  did  not  particularly  concern  it- 
self. The  only  exception  was  that  complaints  about 
food  were  considered  seriously;  even  the  Tojo  group 

">  The  Morale  Division  has  copies  of  the  Doraei  and  Sawada  reports  in 
its  files. 
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felt  required  to  give  these  continuing  attentions.  As 
the  war  dragged  on,  however,  beyond  the  point  of 
settlement  expected  in  the  original  plans,  some  of 
those  in  the  government  began  to  feel  the  need  for 
more  adequate  information  on  public  opinion. 
Tojo's  chief  Cabinet  secretary,  asked  whether  he 
had  ever  suggested  this  need  to  the  prime  minister, 
stated : 

Yes,  I  frequently  spoke  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  made  no 
positive  suggestions  or  concrete  proposals  for  it.  I  think 
now,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  some- 
thing was  not  done  along  that  line. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  concern  was  the  in- 
creasing criticism  of  To  jo  from  within  the  ruling 
class.  This  became  important  in  the  spring  of  1944, 
as  a  consequence  of  Japan's  losses  up  to  that  time, 
the  frantic  efforts  to  increase  arms  production,  and 
Tojo's  personal  assumption  of  three  major  cabinet 
portfolios  in  addition  to  that  of  premier.  This  op- 
position, if  it  can  be  called  such,  was  not  entirely 
unified.  A  part  of  it  came  from  zealots  who  thought 
that  dropping  Tojo  would  encourage  more  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  more  significant  groups 
were  those  who  saw  in  Tojo  the  obstacle  to  immedi- 
ate unconditional  siu'render.  The  principal  center 
for  these  two  was  the  group  of  former  prime  minis- 
ters (Jushin),  particularly  such  persons  as  Admiral 
Okada,  Prince  Konoye,  and  Admiral  Yonai,  the 
latter  a  sort  of  focus  of  the  opposition.  When  criti- 
cism from  this  group  became  strong,  Tojo  hoped  to 
strengthen  his  coalition  by  attempting  to  bring  Ad- 
miral Yonai  into  the  Cabinet.  His  refusal,  backed 
by  the  other  Jushin,  and  the  fall  of  Saipan  were  the 
fatal  blows  to  the  first  war  government. 

The  significant  thing  about  these  moves  is  that 
they  Avere  almost  completely  independent  of  public 
opinion.  As  previous  chapters  have  indicated,  few 
of  the  rank  and  file  had  become  dubious  about  vic- 
tory this  early.  Rather,  the  group  drew  their  con- 
clusions from  "inside"  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Japan's  military  fortunes.  For  example,  in  March 
1944  Yonai  had  received  a  confidential  report  from 
Rear  Admiral  Takagi,  attached  to  Naval  General 
Headquarters,  on  studies  of  Japan's  war  position 
which  Takagi  had  made  between  September  1943 
and  February  1944.  Based  on  estimates  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  conditions,  his  conclusion 
was  that  an  immediate  compromise  peace  was  in 
order.  Thus  the  basic  for  the  opposition  was  not 
popular  feeling,  but  the  conviction  of  a  few,  many 
of  whom  had  not  been  confident  of  the  Avar's  suc- 
cess from  the  beginning,  that  the  Avar  could  not  be 
Avon  and  a  settlement  should  be  made  before  disaster. 


The  Koiso  Interregnum,  July  194-4-April  1945.  The 
objectives  of  the  Koiso  Cabinet  Avere  for  a  time  am- 
biguous. Because  General  Koiso  had  been  private- 
ly critical  of  Tojo,  the  peace  group  hoped  that  he 
Avould  take  the  necessary  steps  toAvard  a  negotiated 
peace  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  receiA^ed  a  vague 
admonition  in  this  vein  from  the  Emperor  Avhen  he 
Avas  designated.  These  hopes  Avere  soon  dashed,  as 
the  cabinet  early  decided  to  continue  the  Avar  Avith 
additional  A'igor.  The  forces  Avhich  had  ousted 
Tojo  Avere  unified  in  opposition  to  him,  but,  as  indi- 
cated above,  not  on  the  policy  Avhich  his  successor 
should  folloAv.  This  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment demonstrated  the  continued  strength  of  the 
intransigents  in  the  coalition,  the  Army  and  its  im- 
mediate satellites,  AA'ho  still  had  not  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  a  seriously  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  imposed  on  the  peace  group  the  necessity 
of  another  period  of  conspiracy  and  maneuver. 

While  the  peace  faction  had  not  been  completely 
successful  in  the  neAv  government,  they  Avere  Avell 
represented  in  it  by  Admiral  Yonai  as  Navy  minis- 
ter and  deputy  prime  minister.  They  continued 
their  efforts  to  increase  their  strength  Avithin  the 
coalition  and  Avithout,  using  persuasively  the  in- 
creasingly threatening  military  defeats  and  Avhat 
they  took  to  be  the  changes  in  popular  feeling.  In 
September  1944,  Yonai  directed  Admiral  Takagi  to 
resume  secretly  his  studies  on  Avays  to  end  the  Avar, 
on  Avhich  he  Avas  to  report  to  Yonai  and  the  vice- 
minister,  Vice-Admiral  Inouye. 

Such  questions  as  the  folloAving  Avere  central  to 
Takagi's  studies:  Hoav  to  get  the  Army  to  agree  to 
ending  the  Avar;  issues  involved  in  probable  surren- 
der terms;  the  problem  of  public  opinion  and  its 
acceptance  of  peace;  means  of  reaching  the  Emperor 
in  order  to  Avork  through  him  toAvard  the  desired 
end.  Takagi's  comments  about  the  role  of  public 
opinion  in  their  plans  is  illuminating: 

It  was  my  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
opinions  of  the  people  would  be  through  the  Emperor.  On 
this  point  Japan  is  much  different  from  America,  Avhere  it 
might  be  possible  to  prepare  public  opinion. 

In  other  Avords,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  preparing 
the  people  to  accept  surrender,  but,  concluding  that 
the  means  toAvard  this  end  Avere  blocked  by  the  still 
poAverful  war  group,  he  counted  on_  persuading  the 
Emperor  and  using  his  position  to  ensure  conformity 
Avith  the  decision  once  it  Avas  taken. 

In  carrying  on  their  activities,  Yonai,  Takagi,  and 
Inouye  kept  in  close  touch  Avith  members  of  the 
peace  group  outside  the  government,  the  principal 
members  of  AA^hich  have  been  previously  named.    In 
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addition,  in  order  to  read)  tlio  Emporoi-,  flicy  had  to 
win  over  some  of  his  intimate  advisers,  primarily 
Marquis  Kido  (Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal),  a 
pivot  al  influence  in  the  selection  of  prime  ministers, 
and  Marquis  Matsudaira  (Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal).  That  they  were  successful  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  February  1945,  the  Emperor 
called  in  various  members  of  the  Jushin  to  advise 
him  on  the  state  of  the  war. 

While  these  activities  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
secret  and  the  Army  retained  most  of  its  power  in 
the  government,  the  policies  of  the  Koiso  cabinet 
were  not  a  completelj'  unchanged  continuation  of 
those  of  its  predecessor.  A  professor  at  Tokyo  Im- 
perial University  described  something  of  the  change: 

Public  opinion  became  gradually  stronger,  in  a  cynical 
sort  of  way.  The  tendency  of  the  papers  manifested  this 
after  the  fall  of  the  Tojo  government.  Public  opinion  began 
to  come  to  the  surface.  There  was  really  a  great  change 
between  the  Tojo  and  Koiso  governments.  Men  began  to 
criticize  and  to  speak  out  against  Tojo. 

Some  alteration  is  also  indicated  by  the  Cabinet's 
talcing  a  somewhat  greater  interest  in  propaganda, 
evidenced  by  the  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Information  as  a  minister 
without  portfolio,  and  by  propaganda  directives  of 
the  period.  Another  development  of  significance 
was  the  establishment,  in  August  1944,  of  the  Su- 
preme War  Guidance  Council  (Senso  Saiko  Shido 
Kaigi),  a  sort  of  inner  cabinet  whose  regular  mem- 
bers were  the  prime  minister,  the  foreign  minister, 
the  War  and  Navy  ministers,  and  the  two  chiefs  of 
staff.  While  the  Council  apparently  dealt  with 
governmental  rather  than  military  operational  prob- 
lems, it  became  the  prime  source  for  the  initiation 
of  major  policy.  For  present  purposes  it  can  be 
viewed  as  a  device  of  the  peace  group  for  effecting 
a  measure  of  control  over  the  military,  and  as  a 
means  of  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  principal 
military  leaders  the  home  front  problems  which  had 
been  highly  persuasive  in  convincing  the  peace 
group  of  the  desirability  of  surrender.  Admiral 
Yonai  implicitly  supported  this  view  when  he  said: 

I  believe  that  any  misunderstanding  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  Senso  Saiko  Shido  Kaigi  will  be  removed  if  you  will 
look  upon  it  as  a  liaison  organ  between  the  military  and  the 
Cabinet. 

By  the  early  spring  of  1945  the  peace  group  had 
considerably  broadened  its  influence.  Further  ele- 
ments of  the  naval  top  command  had  been  won 
over,  the  closest  advisers  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
influenced,  and  access  had  been  gained  to  the  Em- 
peror himself.     Secrecy  was  still  important,  how- 


ever, as  the  Army  radicals  and  the  lower  echelons  of 
the  Navy  were  still  strong  in  their  refusal  to  admit 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  policies,  preferring  bitter- 
end  resistance  to  the  political  licjuidation  which 
would  inevitably  follow  capitulation. 
Suzuki's  "Counter-Coup,"  April-August  1945.  The 
resignation  of  the  Koiso  government  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Admiral  Suzuki  as  prime  minister  fol- 
lowing the  invasion  of  Okinawa  in  April  1945, 
marked  the  rise  to  a  position  of  dominance,  though 
not  by  any  means  complete  control,  by  the  peace 
faction.  Suzuki  was  picked,  according  to  Marquis 
Kido,  because  Japan's  situation  called  for  a  man 
A\'ho  could  think  fundamentally,  had  deep  convic- 
tions, and  great  personal  courage.  As  Suzuki  him- 
self put  it : 

I  would  not  say  that  you  could  call  me  a  liberal  neces- 
sarily .  .  .  ,but  I  was  well  known  for  being  opposed  to  any 

war  against  the  United  States. 

The  new  prime  minister  knew  his  assignment: 
At  the  time  I  became  premier,  I  did  not  receive  any  direct 
order  from  the  Emperor,  but  I  understood  clearly  from  what 
the  Emperor  said  to  me  at  that  time  .  .  .  that  it  was  the 
Emperor's  desire  for  me  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  thus  became  the  spearhead  of  the  peace  effort. 

The  important  thing  to  note  about  this  group  of 
peacemakers  is  that  there  Avas  nothing  essentially 
democratic  about  their  behavior.  Although  popu- 
lar morale  had  declined  sharply  under  the  military 
defeats  and  air  raids  of  the  preceding  months,  they 
were  not  acting  in  direct  response  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  their  efforts  Avere  definitely  and  literally 
conservative.  They  represented  a  privileged  class 
of  the  population  who  saw  in  the  continuation  of 
hostilities  a  threat  of  destruction  of  their  status  and 
pri^'ileges.  In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  mili- 
tary situation,  they  feared  that  carrying  on  to  the 
point  of  invasion  and  the  final  battles  would  result 
in  the  disintegration  and  disappearance  of  the  sys- 
tem through  which  they  profited,  as  it  had  in  Ger- 
many. Secondly,  because  of  what  they  thought 
they  saw  in  the  state  of  popular  morale,  they  were 
in  some  cases  afraid  that  the  disintegration  might 
come  in  the  form  of  revolution  before  or  simultane- 
ously with  the  invasion.  It  was  in  these  ways  that 
popular  morale  was  influential.  Their  own  morale 
had,  of  course,  deteriorated  long  since. 

This  ijosition  is  abundantly  clear  from  their  own 
statements.  Perhaps  the  most  frank  is  that  of 
Prince  Konoye,  who  said  of  the  peace  group,  of 
which  he  was  a  member: 

They  were  afraid  if  the  war  were  to  continue  the  country 
would  be  defeated  and  that  would  result  in  the  downfall  of 
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the  ruling  classes — the  upper  classes — and  a  state  of  com- 
munism would  result. 

Through  the  circumlocutions  of  Marquis  Kido  the 
same  attitude  appears: 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
homes  and  the  increase  of  casualties  and  shortages  of  food 
would   have   produced   a   situation   of   an   intensity   which 
would  have  been  most  difficult  to  handle. 
Admiral  Takagi  said  that  the  group  feared  that 

.  .  .  such  a  development  would  .  .  .  threaten  the  2,000 
or  3,000  years  of  Japan's  existence  in  history;  and  it  would 
break  up  the  country  to  the  same  degree  in  which  Germany 
had  been  broken  as  a  result  of  her  policy. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  Emperor  himself 
shared  these  fears.  According  to  Suzuki's  chief 
Cabinet  secretary,  the  Emperor,  in  the  fateful  meet- 
ing of  9-10  August  at  which  it  was  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  Potsdam  Declaration,  made  the  following 
statements  in  expressing  his  \\'ishes: 

When  I  think  about  my  obedient  soldiers  abroad  and  of 
those  who  died  or  were  wounded  in  battle,  about  those  who 
have  lost  their  property  or  lives  by  bombing  in  the  homeland; 
when  I  think  of  all  those  sacrifices,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  sad. 
I  decided  that  this  war  should  be  stopped,  however,  in  spite 
of  this  sentiment  and  for  more  important  considerations. 

These  "more  important  considerations"  were: 

Thinking  about  the  world  situation  and  the  internal 
Japanese  situation,  to  continue  the  war  means  nothing  but 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  peace  faction,  it  is  quite  clear,  did  not  simply 
want  peace  for  humanitarian  reasons.  They  wanted 
a  particular  kind  of  surrender;  there  were  definite 
conditions  to  their  interest  in  unconditional  sur- 
render. The  minimum  condition  was  that  the  "na- 
tional polity,"  that  is,  the  Emperor  system,  should 
remain,  \\ith  the  implied  hope  that  most  of  the 
structure  of  privileges  would  remain  with  it.  Both 
segments  of  the  Supreme  War  Guidance  Council 
were  agreed  on  this,  to  use  that  body  as  iUus'rative 
of  the  basic  patterns.  Outside  the  Council  the 
group  held  the  same  attitude.  Thus,  Admiral  Ta- 
kagi stated  that  "Japan  should  end  the  war  on  con- 
dition that  the  Japanese  national  polity  would  be 
preserved."  The  attitude  is  implied  in  Prince 
Konoye's  statement  that  they  "were  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifice — give  anything  (in  the  surren- 
der negotiations) — so  long  as  they  could  preserve 
the  coimtry  and  save  face."  While  the  prime  min- 
ister, the  foreign  minister,  and  the  Navy  minister 
required  no  further  condition  for  surrender,  the 
other  three  members  of  the  Council — War  INIinister 
Anami  and  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff — 
went  much  farther  in  setting  conditions.  They 
added  three:  That  the  Allied  forces  should  not  oc- 


cupy the  homeland;  that  the  Japanese  government 
should  repatriate  and  disarm  its  own  forces;  and 
that  the  Japanese  should  prosecute  war  criminals 
themselves.  Thus  the  loyalties  of  these  three  were 
not  only  to  class,  but  to  the  military  caste  itself,  as 
these  face-saving  conditions  indicate.  They  were 
even  willing  to  risk  losing  entirely  the  opportunity 
to  surrender  without  an  invasion  if  these  conditions 
were  not  granted,  and  they  persisted  in  this  opinion 
until  the  Emperor,  on  9-10  August,  himself  resolved 
the  Council's  deadlock  in  favor  of  the  more  hmited 
demand. 

The  outer  limits  of  risk  for  the  peacemakers  were 
not  set,  however,  by  the  extensive  demands  repre- 
sented on  the  Supreme  War  Guidance  Council.  Out 
of  fear  of  the  military  extremists,  the  peace  maneu- 
vers still  had  to  be  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere 
bordering  on  the  conspirator' al.  This  meant  that 
the  general  public  could  not  be  appealed  to  or  used 
directly,  as  Suzuki  himself  recognized: 

I  was  naturally  in  a  very  difficult  position  because,  on  the 
one  hand  I  had  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
mission  given  me  by  the  Emperor  to  arrange  for  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  war;  whereas  if  anyone  heard  of  this,  I  would 
naturally  have  been  attacked  and  probably  killed  by  people 
opposed  to  such  a  policy.  So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  had  to 
advocate  an  increase  in  the  war  effort  and  determination  to 
fight  on,  whereas,  through  diplomatic  channels  and  any 
means  available,  I  had  to  try  to  negotiate  with  other  coun- 
tries to  stop  the  war. 

Within  the  Cabinet  itself  the  War  minister.  Gen- 
eral Anami,  on  his  own  initiative  or  pressed  by  his 
military  aides,  could  have  wrecked  the  government, 
exposed  the  peace  faction  to  violence,  and  even 
opened  the  way  to  an  army  coup  d'etat  simply  by 
resigning.  While  the  general  views  of  Anami  and 
the  two  chiefs  of  staff  must  have  been  known  to  Su- 
zuki, the  precise  extent  of  the  concessions  the  peace 
group  was  willing  to  make  could  not  be  disclosed 
openly  in  the  Council  or  Cabinet  at  an  early  date, 
for  fear  of  precipitating  such  a  crisis.  Thus,  while 
ambiguous  discussions  concerning  surrender  were 
held  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  May,  and  it  was 
decided  to  try  to  enlist  Russia  as  a  mediator,  an 
exact  definition  of  minimum  terms  was  not  debated. 
As  late  as  26  June  Suzuki  is  quoted  as  saying,  after 
a  Council  meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
at  which  the  Tenno  stated  his  desire  that  a  plan 
be  made  to  end  the  war. 

Today  the  Emperor  said  what  everyone  has  wanted  to 
say  but  yet  was  afraid  to  say. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that,  at  every  point  whei'e  a 
more  definite  move  was  made  toward  surrender, 
Suzuki  and  his  close  advisers  either  attempted  to 
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assure  themselves  that  Anami  was  with  tliem  or 
arranged  that^^the  decision  should  come  directly  from 
the  Emperor  in  audience.  It  was  fear  also  of  the 
military  hot-heads  that  made  it  impossible  to  propa- 
gandize the  people,  and  necessary  to  have  the  final 
decision  on  surrender  clearly  and  vmmistakably  an- 
nounced by  the  Emperor  himself.  Ample  justifica- 
tion for  this  caution  is  to  be  seen  in  the  events  which 
occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  Emperor's  15  August 
broadcast — the  attack  upon  the  prime  minister's 
life,  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  household  by  a 
part  of  the  Tokyo  garrison  seeking  to  destroy  the 
transcript  of  the  Emperor's  speech,  and  the  distri- 
bution from  Army  aircraft  of  leaflets  denouncing 
the  surrender  rescript  as  false. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Suzuki's  premiership, 
the  peace  group  continued  its  efforts  to  widen  its 
influence  within  the  ruling  class.  The  industrial- 
ists, especially  the  older  Zaibatsu  whose  interests 
lay  less  with  the  Army,  presented  no  difficulty.  In 
the  words  of  Admiral  Takagi,  "The  biggest  prob- 
lem was  that  of  winning  over  the  Army  to  the  danger 
of  a  revolution."  His  group  apparently  was  able  to 
convince  a  number  of  Army  men  in  the  War  Minis- 
try, but  the  intransigent  wing  was  never  sufficientlj^ 
weakened  to  allow  these  attitudes  to  come  out  into 
the  open.  Even  more  than  the  opposition  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  die-hard  Army  and  Navy  zealots  could 
see  that  any  surrender  meant  their  political  eclipse, 
and  class  interest,  outside  of  this  had  little  persuas- 
ive value.  A  major  reason  for  the  greater  sympa- 
thy of  the  higher  Navy  officers  for  the  class  fears  of 
the  peace  faction  was  that  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  the  Navy  officers  that  of  the  Army  were  drawn 
from  upper-class  and  aristocratic  families.  Army 
officers  came  much  more  frequently  from  the  poorer 
farm  families. 

At  the  same  time  Suzuki  had  to  learn  as  much  as 
he  could  about  the  state  of  public  morale.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  question  whether  the  people  were  sufficient- 
ly prepared  for  surrender  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  government.  Would  they  support  a  coup 
d'etat  by  the  Army  die-hards,  if  such  should  be  at- 
tempted? Or  would  a  surrender  announcement  by 
the  Emperor  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  line?  In 
the  second  place,  there  was  the  question  whether 
the  situation  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  might  be  open  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment before  the  surrender,  or  a  general  collapse 
which  would  wipe  out  the  oligarchical  privileges 
as  effectively  as  a  fight  to  the  end.  As  has  been 
noted  above,  the  reports  of  the  Home  Ministry's 


police  bureau,  the  facilities  of  Domei,  and  a  group 
of  Cabinet  advisers  were  all  used  to  this  end. 
Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  the  prime  minister  had 
one  great  advantage  in  following  the  tortuous  path 
between  these  two  alternative  situations.  As  previ- 
ous chapters  of  this  report  have  shown,  those  com- 
ponents of  morale  which  we  have  designated  con- 
fidence in  victory  were  lower  than  the  ones  associ- 
ated with  social  solidarity.  In  other  words,  the 
morale  change  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  one 
in  which  a  cessation  of  hostilities  would  be  wel- 
comed and  attitudes  toward  the  military  were  not 
friendly,  but  not  one  which  foreshadowed  imminent 
revolt. 

Consideration  of  public  morale  is  highlighted  in 
the  document  prepared  by  Sakomizu  for  discussion 
by  the  Council  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  on  8 
June,  quoted  in  part  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  peace  faction  realized  that  the  people  had 
experienced  sufficient  of  the  war  to  give  them  more 
than  an  inkling  of  the  general  state  of  afifairs. 

It  seems  likely,  moreover,  that  the  stubborn  ob- 
jections of  the  military  intransigents,  both  within 
and  outside  the  Council,  were  somewhat  weakened 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  morale.  There 
is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  for  this.  With  the  al- 
ternative to  surrender  being  a  final  battle  on  the 
homeland,  in  which  the  chips  would  be  down  and 
every  factor  would  be  important,  they  may  well 
have  been  worried  at  the  prospect  of  inadequate 
support  from  the  civilian  population. 

The  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb,  as  explained 
more  completely  in  Chapter  8,  the  failure  of  nego- 
tiations with  Russia,  and  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
gave  the  peace  faction  its  best  opportunity  to  ter- 
minate hostilities.  Seizing  this  opportunity  was 
made  the  more  urgent  by  knowledge  of  popular 
morale.  It  is  not  appropriate  here  to  detail  the 
complicated  maneuvers  involved  in  the  denoue- 
ment. It  is  sufficient  to  state,  through  Premier 
Suzuki,  that 

When  the  Emperor  took  his  active  role  in  poHtics  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  it  was  because  the  premier  .  .  .  had  been 
able  to  lead  the  government  up  to  a  point  where  it  could  be 
left  to  the  Emperor  to  make  the  decision;  in  other  words, 
I  had  prepared  the  way. 

In  all  this,  the  position  of  the  war  minister.  Gen- 
eral Anami,  is  supremely  interesting.  It  is  regret- 
table that  his  suicide  occurred  before  the  interro- 
gators who  came  with  the  occupation  could  ques- 
tion him.  In  a  senise,  he  seems  to  have  epitomized 
the  conflicts  within  the  oligarchy.  While  he  knew 
the  direction  being  taken  by  the  government,  he 
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did  not  disclose  its  intentions  to  tlie  Army  staff,  but 
took  full  personal  responsibility  for  his  own  actions. 
At  the  same  time,  his  loyalty  to  the  career  Army 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  widespread  desire  therein 
for  continuation  of  the  war,  produced  an  inner  con- 
flict which  was  partly  expressed  in  his  advocacy  of 
conditions  to  the  surrender.  When  he  Avas  effec- 
tively estopped  from  following  his  Army  loyalties 
by  the  explicit  decision  of  the  Emperor,  he  could  not 
face  the  disgrace  which  the  inevitable  dissolution 
of  the  Army  would  bring.  He  knew  that  the  war 
must  end  and  showed  supreme  courage  in  not  break- 
ing the  Cabinet,  but  his  countenancing  the  govern- 
ment's decision  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  betrayal 
of  his  brothers  in  arms. 

Conclusions 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  account  that,  even 
in  Japan,  which  was  characterized  by  the  ruthless 
suppression  of  dissidence  and  the  social  pressure  for 
conformity  which  has  come  to  be  designated  the 
totalitarian  state,  popular  morale  was  important. 
This  was  the  case  despite  the  fact  that  traditionally, 
in  Japan,  public  opinion  was  as  frequently  ignored 
as  it  was  feared.  Popular  morale  was  important 
as  long  as  the  government  was  not  monolithic  and 
unitary.  Although  acquiescence  in  the  military  ad- 
venture was  fairly  uniform  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  there  were  fissures  within  the  governing  group 
which  gradually  widened  as  reverses  occurred,  lock- 
ing the  groups  in  a  political  struggle  over  the  ques- 
tion of  ending  or  continuing  the  war.  Unity  in  the 
government  group  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  a  faction  who  had  more  to  lose  by  con- 
tinuing the  war  than  by  surrender.  It  rarely  is,  in 
any  nation.  Popular  morale  was  involved  in  this 
struggle  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  ap- 
proached disintegration,  the  state  of  morale  was 
seen  as  an  internal  threat  to  the  oligarchy.     It  was 


feared,  and  in  this  sense  it  forced  the  hand  of  the 
peace  group.''  In  the  second  place,  the  low  state 
of  morale  was  counted  upon  by  the  peace  faction  as 
insurance  against  public  support  of  a  coup  d'etat 
by  the  die-hards,  should  that  be  contemplated  or 
attempted. 

On  the  basis  of  both  the  Japanese  and  German 
experience,  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  that,  in  any 
government,  civilian  morale  will  be  a  major  com- 
ponent of  victory  in  total  war.  In  a  government 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  Avhere  public  opinion 
can  be  expressed  through  established  and  import- 
ant institutional  channels,  its  importance  will  be 
greater  because  its  influence  will,  obviously,  be  felt 
more  quickly.  But,  since  modern  war  implies  direct 
civilian  experience  with  a  portion  of  the  actual 
fighting,  at  least  through  bombing,  the  difference  is 
one  merely  of  degree. 

The  general  importance  of  morale  in  modern  war 
is,  then,  in  large  measure  a  function  of  popular  in- 
volvement in  the  war.  This  is  the  case  both  in  the 
sense  that  such  warfare  requires  maximum  pro- 
ductive effort  from  the  entire  population  and  in  the 
sense  that  the  civilian  population,  for  that  reason, 
has  become  a  target  for  air  weapons.  If  there  is 
ever  a  future  war,  an  atomic  war,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  such  involvement  would  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  For  the  future,  therefore,  war- 
fare \\ould  require,  if  anything,  increased  concern 
for  civilian  morale — if  there  is  to  be  even  the  slim- 
mest hope  that  the  social  fabric  will  withstand  the 
shocks  and  tensions  such  warfare  would  entail. 


^  General  Takashima,  when  asked  by  the  Survey  as  to  his  reaction  to 
the  Imperial  rescript,  stated  that  surrender  had  become  unavoidable;  the 
Army  even  should  it  repel  invasion,  could  no  longer  protect  the  people 
from  extermination.  While  the  new-found  solicitude  of  top-level  mili- 
tarists is  rather  touching,  perhaps  an  element  of  concern  for  the  people 
did  influence  the  rulers  in  the  decision  to  cease  fighting.  The  weight  of 
the  evidence,  however,  suggests  that  leaders  of  the  peace  faction  realized 
that  the  people  could  not  be  expected  to  give  full  confidence  and  loyalt.v 
to  rulers  who  did  not  or  could  not  protect  them. 
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"As  Japaiicso,  we  must  have  the  Emperor 


The  Empei'oi-  always  thinks  of  us.     If  he  had  known  the  truth,  he  would  have 
stopped  the  war  earlier." 
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'I  consider  that  we  are  facing  starvation  because  we  lost  tlie  war;  my  children,  however,  did  not  lose  any  wur,  and  they  are  tjo 

voung  to  understand." 
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Chapter  12 
AFTERMATH  OF  THE  WAR 


The  war  left  Japan  with  its  cities  laid  waste,  its 
industrial  system  disorganized,  and  its  merchant 
fleet  almost  obliterated.  Millions  of  Japanese  were 
unemployed,  imderfed,  homeless.  Countless  others 
were  casualties  from  bombing  or  had  been  displaced 
in  evacuation.  The  nation  as  a  whole  had  suffered 
the  extreme  hardships  of  the  war  and  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  defeat.  It  had  been  disillusioned 
about  its  leaders  and  left  uncertain  about  its  own 
future.  Finally,  it  had  witnessed  the  assumption 
of  conti'ol  of  the  country  by  a  foreign  occupation 
Army. 

These  catastrophes  of  the  nation  profoundly 
shook  its  attitudes,  but  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
Japanese  culture  were  not  destroyed.  The  Jap- 
anese people,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were  still 
Japanese  in  their  values  and  viewpoints,  and  it  is 
within  this  framework  that  their  reactions  to  post- 
war developments  took  place. 

The  object  ve  of  this  chapter  is  to  investigate  the 
attitudes,  perhaps  the  morale,  of  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  surrender  in  August  1945, 
and  the  end  of  Morale  Division's  interviewing  in 
December  1945.  However,  to  speak  of  "morale" 
in  a  period  of  peace  requires  some  redefinition  of 
terms.  While  the  equivalent  of  morale  in  a  period 
of  reconstruction  differs  somewhat  from  wartime 
morale,  there  is  a  common  core  of  meaning — the 
readiness  and  willingness  of  a  group  of  people  to 
work  together  and  follow  leadership  toward  com- 
mon goals.  The  goals  may  change  from  victory 
over  an  enemy,  for  example,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  or  more  decent  standai'd  of  living.  The  de- 
gree of  mobilization  of  the  population  may  change, 
the  leadership  group  may  change,  and  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifices  expected  may  be  different,  but  a  rough 
equivalent  to  working  morale  may  be  said  to  exist 
to  some  degree. 

In  the  period  of  time  to  which  this  analysis  has 
reference,  however,  the  situation  was  one  in  which 
"morale"  as  such  was  almost  nonexistent  in  Japan — 
not  in  the  sense  that  people  were  personally  misera- 
ble and  inihappy,  although  many  of  them  in  fact 
were,  but  in  the  sense  that  recognized  common  goals 
and  accredited  common  leadership  were  lacking. 
The  cement  that  held  the  nation  together  during 
the  war  had  lost  its  grip,  and  the  people,  in  manj' 
places,  became  a  disorganized  ma.ss,   split  among 


themselves,  seeking  individual  solutions  to  their 
desperate  personal  problems,  and  conscious  only  of 
the  immediate,  day-to-day  task  of  staying  alive. 

A  study  of  the  attitudes  of  the  Japanese  people 
during  that  period  toward  issues  of  the  present  and 
future  may  provide  some  guide  to  the  long-term 
psychological  effects  of  bombardment,  the  direction 
which  future  attitudinal  developments  may  take, 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  our  occupa- 
tion forces  may  in  time  have  to  contend.' 

Attitudes  of  the  Post-Surrender  Period 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  gieit  majority  of  the 
people  were  aware  prior  to  August  1945  that  Japan 
was  losing  the  war,  and  a  majority  were  certain  bj' 
then  that  Japan  could  not  win,  their  predominant 
reaction  to  the  Emperor's  announcement  of  sur- 
render was  one  of  sorrow,  misery,  surprise,  and  dis- 
illusionment (Chapter  3). 

Table  10. — Immediate    reaclion    to    the    surreniir^ 

Percen  i 

Regret,  misery,  disappointment 30 

Surprise,  shock,  bewilderment 23 

Feeling  of  relief  or  happiness  that  war  was  over  and 

sufferings  at  an  end 22 

Anxiety,  worry  about  treatment  under  occupation 13 

Disillusionment,    bitterness,    sense    of    futility;    had 

sacrificed  to  win,  all  in  vain 13 

Shame  followed  by  relief;  acceptance  with  regret;  ex- 
pected it  but  felt  it  a  blot  on  national  record 10 

Expected  it,  knew  it  was  coming;  resignation 4 

Worry  about  Emperor;  shame  for  Emperor;  sorrow 

for  him 4 

No  answer  or  miscellaneous  reactions 6 
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'  The  question  was:  "How  did  yon  feel  when  you  heard  that  Japan 
liad  given  up  the  war?" 

-  Since  some  people  indicated  more  than  one  reaction,  the  percentages 
total  more  than  100. 

Even  though  most  of  the  Japanese  expected  that 
they  could  not  win,  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  Japa- 
nese to  admit  to  himself  that  his  nation  had  definite- 
ly lost.  Tradition,  security,  and  the  attitudes  in- 
culcated   by    long    indoctrination    received    severe 

1  It  is  important  to  insert  a  caution  at  this  point.  The  Morale  Divi- 
sion was  commissioned  to  study  the  effects  of  strategic  bombing  on  the 
morale  of  the  wartime  civilian  population  of  Japan.  Thus,  all  persons 
who  had  served  in  the  Army  during  the  period  of  the  Greater  East  Asia 
war  were  excluded  from  the  sample.  In  the  following  pages  when  the 
phrase,  "the  Japanese  people"  is  used,  it  will  be  understood  to  exclude  a 
vigorous,  young,  male  segment  of  the  nation. 
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blows,  and  individuals'  feelings  were  in  a  turmoil. 
Typical  reactions  were  the  following: 

My  feelings  are  indescribable  in  words.  Japan  had  never 
before  lost  a  war,  and  the  thought  that  Japan  was  defeated 
completely  was  worse  than  finding  out  that  you,  yourself, 
were  dead. 

I  felt  limp  like  a  busted  toy  balloon. 

***** 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  and  wasn't  able  to  do  any  work. 
I  heard  the  Emperor's  proclamation  at  noon  but  it  wasn't 
clear,   so   I  did  not  know  definitely  until  that  afternoon. 

(Respondent  cried  at  this  point,  while  continuing  her 
narrative.)  My  daughter  and  I  heard  this  later  report 
together.  We  were  shocked.  We  cried  for  a  long  time.  I 
crawled  into  bed  with  a  headache  and  stayed  there  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.  We  had  worked  hard,  refrained  from  buying 
what  we  wanted,  given  up  many  things,  all  because  I  believed 
we  would  win.  Then  came  the  letdown.  I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  myself,  for  the  thought  of  winning  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind  all  the  time;  then,  to  have  lost  the  war  was  the 
biggest  disappointment  in  my  life. 

Even  on  the  last  day  of  surrender,  many  people 
were  still  hoping  for  some  last  minute  "Divine 
Wind"  to  save  the  day.  The  following  are  typical 
comments: 

I  was  greatly  surprised.  I  felt  just  like  one  feels  when  a 
sick  friend  suddenly  dies,  even  though  one  knew  his  case 
was  hopeless. 

***** 

Like  the  rest  of  my  neighbors,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
Japan  surrendered.  In  my  neighborhood,  there  was  much 
talk  (before  Japan's  surrender)  that  Japan  would  win  the 
last  five  minutes  before  defeat.  This  belief  was  current 
throughout  my  neighborhood  until  the  Emperor  announced 
our  surrender. 

***** 

I  thought  the  Imperial  rescript  would  tell  the  people  to 
fight  more;  we  were  all  surprised.  I  know  a  lot  of  districts 
where  radio  reception  was  poor  and  people  thought  the 
Emperor  was  urging  them  on.  These  places  sent  men  to 
Tokyo  to  find  out  the  facts.  When  the  men  came  back  they 
wanted  to  send  another  man  to  see  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  to  verify  the  rescript. 

A  Japanese  psychiatrist  characterized  the  reaction 
of  the  people  in  the  following  fashion : 

They  lost  their  grip  on  reaUty  and  in  many  cases  became 
quite  apathetic.  They  were  dazed  and  this  feeling  has 
persisted  up  to  the  present. 

The  minority  who  felt  relief  or  happiness  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  that  the  war  was  over  spoke  in 
the  following  terms: 

I  was  glad  and  quite  relieved.  I  felt  with  the  war's  end 
my  soldier  son  would  be  able  to  return  home  and  things 
wouldn't  be  so  difiieult. 

***** 

I  thought:  Well,  at  last  we  can  relax  and  take  it  easy,  for 
there  are  no  more  raids  or  bombings.     I  was  hoping  that 


this  day  would  hurry  and  come.  I  thought  this  way  be- 
cause we  were  suffering  so  badly,  and  that  if  this  war  would 
have  lasted  another  month  or  so,  we  would  all  be  killed  our- 
selves. 

Since  the  people  had  not  been  mentally  prepared 
for  the  surrender,  many  misinterpreted  the  Imperial 
surrender  rescript.  Some  people  thought  that  the 
Emperor  "ended  the  war"  rather  than  that  Japan 
had  been  defeated.  As  the  occupation  began,  Jap- 
anese leaders  realized  or  were  made  to  realize  that 
thej^  would  have  to  correct  this  impression.  A 
member  of  the  Diet,  speaking  to  his  constituents 
soon  after  the  surrender,  said: 

What  people  call  the  "ending  of  the  war"  is  unwillingness 
to  admit  defeat.  But  actually,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  were 
entirely  defeated.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  we 
should  recognize  our  defeat  and  we  should  always  keep  this 
fact  in  our  mind.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the 
ending  of  the  war  came  via  the  atomic  bombing,  via  the 
participation  of  Russia  in  the  war,  or  by  the  Imperial  rescript. 
It  was  because  defeated  Japan  could  not  have  continued  this 
war  any  more.  Japan  was  completely  defeated.  Therefore, 
I  want  to  tell  you  the  true  facts  and  wish  to  present  them 
for  your  special  consideration. 

By  the  time  that  the  interviews  were  conducted 
(three  months  after  the  war),  most  Japanese  had 
come  to  realize  that  Japan  had  been  defeated. 

People  were  asked:  "In  general,  how  are  things 
going  with  you  now,"  and  "Do  you  feel  better  or 
worse  off  now  than  you  were  during  the  war?" 
Some  said  they  were  better  off,  others  said  they  were 
worse  off,  but  almost  all  agreed  that  conditions  were 
pretty  bad.  Their  answers  appear  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  102. — Stale   of  satisfaction.   Noi'ember-December   194-5 

Percent 

Better  off  than  during  war,  but  conditions  bad 54 

Better  off  than  during  war,  conditions  fairly  satis- 
factory    18 

Worse  off  than  during  war,  conditions  bad 17 

Same  as  during  war,  conditions  bad 10 

Uncertain  _ 1 

100 

The  end  of  the  war  eliminated  the  threat  of  fur- 
ther raids,  which  Avas  a  grim  consolation.  However, 
the  hardships  wrought  by  the  blockade,  the  dis- 
organization of  war,  and  the  previous  bombing  con- 
tinued, and,  especially  in  the  case  of  food,  the  prob- 
lems became  more  intense  after  the  war  was  over.'^ 


-  The  food  problem  seems  to  have  been  the  major  preoccupation  of 
most  respondents.  Morale  Division  interviewers  sometimes  found  it 
very  difficult  to  get  respondents  to  talk  about  anything  but  food  through- 
out the  entire  interview. 
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The  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  cited  by  the  Japa- 
nese are  presented  in  the  table  below. 

Table  103. — Specific  reasons  for  dissalisfaclion 

Percent 

Food  inadequate 85 

Other  commodities  inadequate 38 

Inflation  and  black  market' 29 

Unemployment,  inadequate  wages,  bad  business 17 

Bad  morale  as  result  of  defeat 3 

Miscellaneous;  (e.  g.,  lack  of  fertilizer  for  farmers) 13 

No  answer 1 
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1  Forty-five  percent  of  urban  people  complained  of  inflation  and  black 
markets   rural  people  generally  had  more  access  to  food. 

^  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  most  people  named  more 
than  one  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  postwar  atti- 
tudes that  nearly  all  reasons  given  for  dissatisfac- 
tion flere  specific  complaints  related  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  individual  and  his  immediate 
Family.  The  fear  of  starvation  in  Japan  blanketed 
the  country  in  the  first  months  of  the  occupation, 
and  thrust  into  the  background  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

Relief  From  the  Air  Attack.  When  people  talked 
about  the  satisfying  aspects  of  their  situation  after 
the  war,  they  mentioned  mostly  the  simple  fact  that 
the  air  raids  had  stopped.  Again,  the  comments 
were  centered  on  personal,  rather  than  social  needs. 

Table  104. — Major  reasons  for  postwar  satisfaction^ 

Percen  t 

Cessation  of  air  raids 43 

No  more  anxieties 11 

Food  conditions  better  now  than  during  war 9 

Personal  freedom  now 9 


1  Table  adds  to  less  than  100  percent  because  only  the  four  most  fre- 
quently cited  reasons  are  presented.  The  rest  of  the  respondents  gave  a 
large  variety  of  reasons — e.  g,  peace  is  good,  general  hardships  of  war 
have  ceased,  no  more  fear  for  relatives  in  armed  forces,  occupation  troops 
behave  well,  and  so  on;  no  one  reason,  of  these,  was  given  by  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  people. 

Those  Avho  were  most  likely  to  say  they  felt  re- 
lieved because  of  the  cessation  of  air  raids  were 
people  who  had  experienced  air  raids  during  the  war. 
Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  air  raids  had  terrorized 
all  the  people  of  Japan  is  graphically  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  among  those  who  had  never  experi- 
enced a  raid,  one  out  of  three  gave  the  removal  of 
the  air  threat  as  a  reason  for  satisfaction. 

Table  105. — Postwar  satisfaction  related  to  raid  experiences 


Number  of  air  raids 
experienced 

Percent  of  each  group  citing  "cessation  of 
air  raids"  as  reason  for  satisfaction 

None 

1-10 

Over  10 

Percent 

33 

48 
52 

Though  people  who  had  directly  experienced  the 
air  attack  during  the  war  naturally  felt  more  re- 
lieved becau.se  of  the  cessation  of  bombing,  the  peo- 
ple who  had  presumably  worried  about  the  air  raids 
tended  to  view  post-surrender  conditions  more  pes- 
simistically than  did  other  people.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  cessation  of  air  raids  as  a 
reason  for  postwar  satisfaction  felt  that  postwar 
conditions  were  better  than  during  the  war,  but 
still  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  only  43  percent  of 
those  who  gave  other  reasons  for  satisfaction  felt 
that  way.  Presumably,  those  who  had  reason  to 
be  glad  the  air  raids  stopped  felt  that  conditions 
after  the  surrender  were  better  than  during  the 
war  because  of  their  release  from  fear;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  felt  that  postwar  conditions  were  bad, 
because  they  were  the  same  group  of  people  who 
tended  to  have  suffered  most  from  the  bombings. 
Wartime  Morale  and  Postwar  Satisfaction.  There 
is  a  significant  relation  between  morale  during  the 
war  and  postwar  attitudes.  More  people  of  lower 
morale  during  the  war  tended  to  feel  that  post-wav 
conditions  were  better  than  those  of  higher  wartime 
morale.     The  data  are  presented  below: 


Table  106. — Morale  and 

postwar 

satisfaction^ 

Lowest 

Lower 

Higher 

Highest 

morale 

morale 

morale 

morale 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Conditions  better  after 

than  during  the  war 

80 

74 

70 

66 

Conditions  same  after 

as  during  the  war.  _ 

6 

9 

13 

19 

Conditions  worse  after 

than  during  the  war 

14 

17 

17 

15 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  Measure  of  morale  is  Morale  Inde.x  (Appendix  K).  The  questions  were 
the  same  as  those  used  throughout  this  section  of  the  chapter;  "In  general, 
how  are  things  going  with  you  now?",  and  "Do  you  feel  better  or  worse 
off  now  than  you  were  during  the  war?" 

It  is  apparent  from  Tables  103  and  104  that  atti- 
tudes of  the  postwar  period  were  related  directly  to 
experiences  and  morale  of  the  war  period. 

The  more  highly  educated  people  were  more  likely 
to  feel  that  post  surrender  conditions  were  better 
than  were  the  less  educated  people.  Comparing  the 
two  extreme  educational  groups,  13  percent  of  those 
with  under  5  years  of  education  as  compared  with 
25  percent  of  people  with  over  twelve  years  of  edu- 
cation felt  that  "conditions  for  me  are  satisfactory, 
and  better  than  during  the  war."  Conversely, 
17  percent  of  people  with  under  5  years  of  edu- 
cation and  11  percent  of  people  with  over  12  years 
of  education  felt  that  conditions  M'ere  worse  than 
during  the  war. 
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Several  factors  produced  this  difference  in  reac- 
tion. The  more  highly  educated  classes  had  sup- 
ported the  war  to  a  lesser  extent  than  the  unedu- 
cated classes.  During  the  war,  they  felt  and  feared 
surveillance  by  the  military  and  civil  police  more 
acutely.  After  the  surrender,  the  chances  of  police 
hounding  were  reduced.  Finally,  the  educated 
classes  are  usually  of  the  higher  socio-economic 
class  and  were  thus  less  concerned  about  the  basic 
problems  of  food  and  commodity  shortages. 

The  young  are  rather  similar  to  the  educated  in 
their  evaluation  of  postwar  conditions.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  people  from  16  to  29  years  of  age,  as 
compared  to  15  percent  of  people  from  45  to  70 
years  old,  felt  that  conditions  after  the  war  were 
satisfactorily  better  than  during  the  war.^  Two 
possible  factors,  among  others,  may  account  for  this 
result. 

First,  inasmuch  as  the  sample  of  people  inter- 
viewed excludes  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  young  people  interviewed  were  mostly 
women.  The  new  freedom  which  the  occupation 
introduced  to  women  may  not  have  been  lost  upon 
them.  Secondly,  it  is  possible  that  in  Japan,  as  in 
man.y  other  sections  of  the  world,  the  youth  are 
more  adaptable  and  optimistic  than  the  aged.  The 
two  interpretations  are  not  incompatible  and  might 
both  determine  the  observed  difference. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Future 

Pessimism.  Three  months  after  the  surrender,  53 
percent  of  the  Japanese  people  gave  pessimistic 
answers  to  the  question:  "Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
how  do  j^ou  think  you  and  your  familj^  will  fare  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years?"  Only  25  percent  re- 
ported fair  satisfaction  with  their  prospects.^  It  is 
apparent,  again,  that  the  majority  of  the  Japanese 
people  were  exceedingly  depressed  in  the  post- 
surrender  period.  Typical  responses  were:  "Things 
are  so  bad,  I  can't  think  of  the  future,"  "We  have 
no  plan,"  "We  are  living  from  da.y  to  day."  This 
restriction  of  time  perspective  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  suffering  and  destruction  caused  by  the 
war.     A  characteristic  statement  is  the  following: 

I  am  very  pessimistic  about  the  future.  I  am  terribly 
worried  about  what  will  happen  this  winter.  The  biggest 
problem  in  Japan  can  be  answered  in  one  word,  ''rice." 
Around  March,  all  the  dried  and  canned  vegetables  will  be 
gone.  With  no  store  of  rice,  we  can  look  forward  to  nothing 
but  starvation.  As  you  know,  a  hungry  man  cannot  be 
optimistic.     Our  mainstay  of  food  is  rice,  and  if  there  is  a 


full  bowl  of  rice  and  the  other  little  things  that  go  with  it, 
one  somehow  obtains.  I  consider  that  we  are  facing  starva- 
tion because  we  lost  the  war;  mj'  children,  however,  did  not 
lose  any  war,  and  they  are  too  young  to  understand. 

The  description  of  the  political  attitudes  of  the 
Japanese  people  is  a  delicate  task.  The  previous 
sections  have  indicated  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
most  Japanese  did  not  have  political  opinions.  The 
people  were  concerned  with  the  immediate  problems 
of  .subsistence  and  had  neither  the  training  nor  the 
inclination  for  national  political  participation.  In 
order  to  derive  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
Japanese  political  opinion  and  perspective  for  the 
future,  however  vaguely  formulated  they  might 
prove  to  be,  respondents  were  asked  the  question, 
"In  your  opinion,  what  changes  should  occur  in  Ja- 
pan in  the  future?"  The  responses  to  this  question 
appear  in  Table  107. 

Table  107. — Suggested  changes  for  Japan^ 

Fcrcetil 
Change   Japan    into    a    peaceful  nation;  abolish  rule 

by  militarists  and  military  ideas 22 

Make  Japan  more  democratic 20 

Make  Japan  like  the  United  States 5 

Increase  freedom  for  women 2 

Tell  the  people  the  truth — no  more  propaganda  by 

government 1 

Weaken  power  of  landlords  or  monopolists,  wipe  out 

class  differences 7 

Japan  should  be  as  it  was  before  the  war 5 

Miscellaneous 22 

No  answer  —  "Those  things  are  too  high  for  me — 

don't  know" 22 


no6 


3  Of  course,  the  jounger  people  are  better  educated  (Appendix  R). 
'  The  rest  were  neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic  (12  percent),  or  hadn't 
formed  an  attitude  (10  percent). 


1  It  i.s  to  be  empiiasized  that  the  responses  which  appear  in  Table  107 
were  all  freely  volunteered.  Respondents  were  not  directly  asked,  "Do 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  democracy,  or  the  Japanese  militarists?" 
This  method  would  naturally  have  loaded  the  dice  in  favor  of  an  answer 
supporting  democracy. 

~  Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  people  had  more  than 
one  suggestion  for  changes. 

Ideas  about  political  reforms  appear  to  be  un- 
formulated, and  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  move- 
ment in  any  single  political  direction.  The  most 
frequent  suggestion  was  to  change  Japan  into  a 
peaceful  nation  and  to  abolish  rule  by  militarists 
and  military  ideas,  clearly  mirroring  the  great  dis- 
illusion with  militarism  which  appeared  all  over 
Japan  after  the  surrender.  A  middle-aged  citizen 
of  Akita  commented: 

I  hope  the  government  will  change  (improve).  The  war 
was  not  born  out  of  the  total  will  of  the  people.  They  were 
oppressed  by  the  police  and  the  military.  The  people  had 
to  fight.  They  were  really  dissatisfied.  I  felt  so  deep  in 
my  heart.  The  people  were  oppressed  by  tyrannical  rule 
and  were  crying  because  of  the  war.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
war.    The  war  was  an  act  of  violence.    It  was  a  war  of  aggres- 
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sion.    It  brought  disorder  to  the  world's  peace,  and  brought 
troubles  to  the  other  people  of  the  world. 

The  second  most  frequently  expressed  response 
is  "make  Japan  more  democratic."  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  was  a  strong,  well-organized  de- 
mand for  the  actual  institution  of  democracy  in 
Japan  by  the  United  States  in  the  post-surrender 
period,  but  a  feeling  that  some  change  was  needed. 

Though  the  Japanese  people,  three  months  after 
the  war,  overwhelmingly  favored  a  form  of  govern- 
ment called  democracy,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
very  few  Japanese  had  much  of  a  notion  of  what 
democracy  actually  is.  Japan  had  experienced  a 
government  dominated  by  political  parties  in  the 
1920's,  but  the  Japanese  party  system  had  been 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  rank  and  file  had  very 
little  control.  Democratic  practices  never  pene- 
trated to  basic  Japanese  institutions  such  as  the 
school — and  still  more  important,  the  family.  When 
decisions  were  made  they  were  very  often  handed 
down  by  superior  authority.  The  situation  is  well 
described  by  a  former  chief  secretary  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Cabinet  minister.     He  stated : 

We  had  unity  but  not  cooperation.  The  reason  is  that  the 
people  depend  too  much  on  authority.  If  things  don't  go 
well,  then  they  criticize  very  strongly.  The  absence  of 
democracy  was  probably  the  weakest  point.  There  was 
cooperation  between  superiors  and  subordinates,  which  was 
excellent,  but  the  cooperation  among  subordinates  on  the 
same  level  was  very  bad.  It  may  be  the  Oriental  way,  but 
the  Japanese  people  were  sick  of  war  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  real  patriots  would  not  think  of  war  again.  Even  small 
children  should  be  educated  in  the  democratic  waj',  to  co- 
operate at  subordinate  levels.  People  don't  have  their  own 
opinions.  They  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according 
to  the  tendency  of  the  moment. 

Not\\ithstanding  the  preoccupation  of  the  Japa- 
nese with  personal  rather  than  political  problems 
and  the  vague  nature  of  their  desires  for  political 
change,  those  desires  nevertheless  did,  to  some  ex- 
tent, exist.  Many  were  disillusioned  and  generally 
discontented;  their  dissatisfaction  had  not,  in  most 
cases,  crystallized  into  demands  for  specific  reforms. 
But  there  was  a  pervasive  willingness  to  be  led,  a 
readiness  for  change,  backed  up  by  a  considerable 
pressure  of  unrest.  The  situation  at  the  time  inter- 
viewing was  conducted  was  unsettled,  but  full  of 
potentialities. 

Some  were  looking  toward  the  United  States  for 
leadership,  and  used  the  word  "democracy"  freely, 
as  this  37-year-old  housewife: 

I  am  wishing  that  .Japan's  position  in  the  world  will  not 
become  any  worse  than  this,  and  that  Japan  will  become  a 
democratic  nation  under  the  guidance  of  the  United  States. 


Others,  considerably  fewer  in  number,  looked 
toward  Russia.     A  45-year-old  Tokyo  worker  said: 

The  classes  that  hold  power  over  us  should  be  done  away 
with.  I  hear  that  Stalin's  wages  are  very  low  like  a  common 
worker's.  And  it  should  become  like  that  in  order  to  do 
away  with  black  markets.  The  people's  wishes  should  be 
obeyed.  I  am  opposed  to  free  markets  entirely,  because 
then  money  will  buy  anything  and  the  rich,  only,  will  be 
well  off.  Everyone  should  have  more  equalized  incomes  so 
that  all  will  benefit.  That  is  free  enterprise  with  equalized 
incomes.  We  should  keep  the  rationing  system  and  try  to 
equalize  incomes  by  following  the  Communist  or  Socialist 
programs.  I  don't  want  the  Communists  to  remove  the 
Emperor  if  he  does  not  interfere  with  anything.  Just  a 
matter  of  deep-seated  feeling — primarily  emotional.  If 
he  doesn't  interfere,  why  not  leave  him  alone?  It  is  a  matter 
of  traditional  feeling — like  the  father  in  a  family.  We  would 
feel  that  we  had  lost  the  head  of  a  family.  It's  not  a  practical 
reason,  just  emotional.  If  his  power  is  decreased  there  will 
be  no  danger.  As  Stalin  said  when  the  English  Communists 
had  asked  for  the  abolition  of  monarchs  but  had  admitted 
that  the  king  was  not  obstructing  their  movement — "If 
the  king  does  not  obstruct,  then  why  not  leave  him  alone?" 

But  whatever  the  variation  in  individual  view- 
points, one  fact  Avas  manifest:  leadership  was  needed, 
in  the  form  of  an  ideology,  a  symbol,  a  program,  a 
set  of  national  goals.  And  in  the  eddying  political 
waters,  one  constant  remained,  the  Emperor.  His 
importance  as  the  hub,  the  single  fixed  point  around 
which  the  nation  clustered,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  occupation,  could  not  be  overestimated. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Emperor 

In  the  immediate  post-surrender  period,  loyalty  to 
the  Emperor  remained  remarkably  strong.  In  re- 
plying to  the  questions,  "In  your  opinion,  what 
changes  should  occur  in  Japan  in  the  future?",  and 
"What  about  the  Emperor?"  only  3  percent  of  the 
Japanese  definitely  answered  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  discarded,  4  percent  said  they  didn't 
care.  The  interviews  indicate  conclusively  that 
the  Japanese  people,  as  of  December  1945,  over- 
A\  helmingly  desired  the  retention  of  the  Emperor. 

Table  108. — Altitude  toward  the  Emperor 

Percent 

Retain  him 62 

"I  feel  sorry  for  the  Emperor" 7 

No  judgment  made 10 

Refused  or  were  unable  to  discuss  such  "high"  matters.  2 

"I  don't  care  what  happens  to  him" 4 

Drop  him 3 

No  answer 12 

100 

The  deeply  emotional,  almost  mystical  attitude 
the  Japanese  held  toward  their  Emperor  is  attested 
by  their  behavior  when  asked  about  the  Emperor 
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in  the  course  of  the  interviewing.  Many  respond- 
ents paused,  hesitated,  and  expressed  their  opinions 
only  after  considerable  urging.  One  young  girl 
broke  down  completely  when  asked  about  the  Em- 
peror. She  cried  openly  and  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue with  the  interview.  Many  Japanese  are  im- 
bued with  deep  feelings  of  reverence  towards  the 
Emperor  and  regard  him  as  almost  divine.^ 

He  is  viewed  by  this  large  group  of  respondents 
as  "the  father  to  the  Japanese  race,"  which  is  con- 
ceived of  as  an  extended  family.  An  electrical  en- 
gineer, graduate  of  Tokyo  university  and  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  military  searchlight  factory  dur- 
ing the  war,  said : 

The  Americans  feel  that  the  Japanese  Imperial  family  is 
the  same  as  European  royalty.  The  Japanese  Imperial 
family  has  been  continous  for  2,600  years.  Although  I 
admit  the  Japanese  race  is  a  mixed  race,  we  feel  we  are  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Emperor.  So  many  millions  of  Jap- 
anese people  descend  from  the  Imperial  family.  I,  myself, 
come  from  the  Genji  family.  All  of  us  Japanese  are  related 
to  the  Emperor  by  blood.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Imperial 
family  is  not  seen  by  us  as  a  family  of  power  but  it  is  the 
main  house  of  the  people.  The  Japanese  think  of  the  Imperial 
family  as  their  own  family.  Taking  away  the  Imperial 
family  is  like  cutting  the  roots  off  a  tree. 

Some  Japanese,  of  course,  looked  upon  the  Em- 
peror not  only  with  deep  emotion  but  also  with 
canny  understanding  that  he  was  the  main  prop  of 
the  system  of  privileges  from  which  they  benefited, 
and  they  therefore  felt  he  ought  to  be  retained. 
Another  group  volunteered  the  reason  that  he 
should  be  retained  because  "he  alone  can  make  for 
stability."     A  government  official  commented: 

In  Japan  the  tenno  (Emperor)  system  is  closely  connected 
with  Japanese  characteristics  and  desire  for  order.  Until 
now  this  side  of  the  Tenno  system  has  been  very  much 
neglected  because  discussion  of  it  was  prohibited.  If  the 
Emperor  were  done  away  with,  a  Japanese  republic  might 
easily  fall  into  anarchy  or  into  dictatorship  of  the  Latin- 
American  variety. 

The  great  majority  spoke  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
Emperor  purely  out  of  feelings  of  a  close  personal 
bond  with  him.  His  action  in  issuing  the  surrender 
proclamation  appears  to  have  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  his  popularity  among  the  people. 
Many  people  were  grateful  for  his  intervention.  A 
19-j'^ear-old  girl  said: 

As  Japanese,  we  must  have  the  Emperor.  We  had  bad 
leaders  who  fooled  the  Emperor,  as  they  fooled  us.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Emperor  knew  the  truth  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  Emperor  always  thinks  of  us.  If  he  had  known  the 
truth,  he  would  have  stopped  the  war  much  earlier. 

6  When  "the  Emperor"  is  mentioned  in  this  section  of  the  report,    the 
reference  is  to  the  "Imperial  institution,"  not  to  Hirohito,    the   man.    He 
just  happens  to  be  occupying  the  status  of  Emperor.  The  man  is  emotionally 
egarded  only  insofar  as  he  represents  the  institution. 


A  Tokyo  insurance  salesman  expressed  similar 
views : 

I  don't  think  that  he  (the  Emperor)  should  incur  the  blame 
and  wrath  for  the  war,  as  the  military  really  dictated  the 
war,  although  they  always  used  the  Emperor  as  a  spokes- 
man. 

Role  of  the  Emperor.  The  American  decision  to  use 
the  Emperor  as  an  instrument  for  effecting  the  sur- 
render appears  definitely  to  have  shortened  the  war, 
saved  lives,  and  facilitated  the  occupation  of  Ja- 
pan. Many  Japanese  stated  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  they  would  not 
have  laid  down  their  arms.  A  typical  statement  is 
that  of  a  physician : 

Were  it  not  for  the  Emperor,  our  recent  "unconditional 
surrender"  coidd  not  have  been  effected  so  smoothly  and 
the  American  people  could  not  have  had  a  Woodless  occupa- 
tion. 

From  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  the  decision  to  re- 
tain and  use  the  Emperor  was  also  a  useful  and 
humanitarian  act.  At  a  time  of  tremendous  social 
upheaval  and  personal  distress,  the  Emperor  was 
not  only  a  symbol  of  national  stability;  he  was  also 
a  source  of  spiritual  and  emotional  comfort  to 
millions  of  individuals. 

He  did  not,  however,  fill  the  vacuum  of  political 
and  intellectual  leadership  which  existed.  Other 
political  and  military  leaders  of  the  country  had  ab- 
dicated or  been  driven  out,  but  he  remained  a  pas- 
sive figure  in  these  respects.  The  initial  phases  of 
the  American  occupation  must  be  interpreted  in 
this  context  of  widespread  economic  and  social  dis- 
organization, vacant  posts  of  leadership,  and  the 
continued  existence  of  national  spiritual  symbols. 

Japanese  Reaction  to  the  Occupation 

The  initial  reactions  of  the  Japanese  to  the  occu- 
pation were  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Respond- 
ents were  asked  the  question,  "In  regard  to  the  poli- 
cies taken  by  the  occupation  troops'  headquarters, 
how  do  you  feel  things  are  working  out?""  Re- 
sponses appear  in  Table  109. 

Table  109. — Reactions  to  the  occupation 

Percent 

Satisfaction 70 

Qualified  satisfaction 6 

No  satisfaction,  no  dissatisfaction;  mere  acceptance 

as  cost  of  defeat 4 

Don't  know 14 

Dissatisfaction 1 

No  answer S 

■  100 

s  The  question  was  phrased  in  terms  of  occupation  policy  to  get  at  the 
extent,  if  any,  of  awareness  of  poUcy.  It  was  expected  that  most  of  the 
responses  would  not  be  in  those  terms. 
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Answers  to  the  question  asked  were  generally  not 
in  terms  of  occupation  policies  so  much  as  occupa- 
tion troop  behavior.  Japanese  propagandists  had 
led  the  people  to  expect  fearful  brutalities  from  the 
Americans  in  case  of  defeat,  so  the  first  reaction  of 
the  Japanese  when  the  brutalities  did  not  occur  was 
one  of  great  relief.'  Their  feelings  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  excerpts  from  interviews : 

I  was  amazed  at  the  good  conduct  of  the  occupational 
troops.  We  were  warned  that  they  were  savages,  but  when 
I  compared  them  with  the  Japanese  troops,  I  Ijelieve  ours 
are  more  savage  than  they. 

***** 

At  first  I  was  very  frightened.  I  was  told  men  and  women 
would  be  killed  and  that  women  would  be  raped,  so  I  was 
very  much  afraid.  When  the  Americans  did  come  I  was 
relieved  that  they  were  not  as  they  had  been  rumored  to  be. 

***** 

I  thought  we  would  be  killed  by  the  occupation  troops 
when  they  came  in.  I  was  ready  to  kill  my  wife  and  children 
before  they  could.      But  now  I  realize  how  misled  we  were. 

The  behavior  of  the  American  troops  \\'as  par- 
ticularly important  in  influencing  Japanese  attitudes 
toward  the  occupation  at  the  beginning,  inasmuch 
as  most  Japanese  had  little  knowledge  of  general 
American  occupation  policy.  Only  23  percent  vol- 
imteered  any  comment  on  general  policies  and  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  these  had  any  extensive 
knowledge  of  this  policy.  Typical  comments  are 
the  following: 

I  don't  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  oc- 
cupation army.  However,  I  feel  very  much  at  ease  because 
Americans  are  kind  and  thoughtful  people.  One  day  I  was 
pulling  a  cargo  wagon  on  the  narrow  street  when  an  American 
truck  from  the  opposite  side  came.  They  stopped  the  truck 
and  lifted  my  small  wagon  to  the  other  side  of  their  truck. 
Smiling,  they  said  goodbye  to  me  and  left.  Tears  came  to 
my  eyes.  Yes,  they  are  very  much  human,  aren't  they?  It 
was  funny,  but  I  started  to  pull  my  wagon  with  strength 
that  I  did  not  experience  before. 

***** 

I  tlon't  know  much  about  the  American  Army  headquarters 
policies,  but  I  am  favorably  impressed  by  the  American 
soldiers,  and  even  children  are  delighted  with  them.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  seeing  foreigners,  I  still  feel 
a  little  afraid  of  them.  That  is  because  the  former  propa- 
ganda against  the  Americans  was  most  injurious;  we  were 
trld  that  they  were  devils. 

A  type  of  behavior  which  is  commonplace  to 
many  Americans — giving  one's  seat  to  a  woman, 
for    example, — was    noted    by    the    Japanese.     In 


'  The  question  was  asked:  "During  tlie  war,  wliat  did  you  tliink  would 
be  in  store  for  you  and  your  family,  if  Japan  lost  the  war?"  Two-thirds 
of  the  respondents  said  they  expected  such  things  as  brutality,  enslave- 
ment, tyranny,  starvation,  subservience.  The  rest  were  uncertain,  onlj- 
4  percent  saying  they  oxijccted  any  sort  of  decent  treatment. 
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fact,  courtesy  of  all  kinds  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Typical  comments  are  the  following: 

I  think  American  soldiers  are  kind.  During  rain,  American 
vehicles  try  not  to  splash  mud  on  the  pedestrians  and  I 
appreciate  this. 

***** 

I  think  .American  .soldiers  arc  very  kind  and  on  the  street 
they  are  verj'  courteous. 

Other  types  of  behavior  of  American  troops  im- 
pressed the  Japanese  favorably.  The  views  of  the 
mayor  of  one  of  the  small  towns  in  which  interviews 
were  conducted  by  Morale  Division  are  relevant: 

We  are  very  much  impressed  by  the  group  you  represent. 
We  have  noticed  that  everyone  in  the  community  feels  that 
you  have  been  very  kind.  When  they  were  first  approached, 
they  were  a  bit  afraid,  despite  your  reassurances,  but  it  is 
the  talk  of  the  town  how  kindly  they  were  treated.  Your 
men  asked  them  to  sit  near  the  stove,  gave  them  blankets 
to  keep  warm,  fed  their  babies,  and  did  ever3'thing  to  make 
them  comfortable.  Also,  we  were  so  surprised  that  your 
officers  and  enlisted  men  live  and  eat  together,  and  that 
the  officers  treat  the  enlisted  men  kindly  and  as  equals. 
This  would  never  happen  in  .Japan.  We  were  especially 
impressed  that  Dr.  X,  the  head  of  the  project,  would  come 
to  this  small  community  and  would  be  kind  enough  to  call 
on  us.  Nothing  like  this  would  have  happened  in  a  .Japanese 
enterprise.  It  is  this  kindness  and  equality  that  we  must 
have  and  that  we  admire  so  much. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  Americans  that 
the  Japanese  comment  so  favorably  about  a  con- 
quering army  that  a  few  months  before  had  been 
their  avowed  enemies.  First,  fear  of  reprisal  and 
traditional  Japanese  politeness  ma.y  account  in  part 
for  this  reaction.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest, 
however,  that  a  good  part  of  the  reaction  is  genuine. 
There  is  the  previousl.v  described  factor,  that  the 
occupation  was  far  better  than  expected.  Second, 
the  Japanese  had  become  completely  disillusioned 
with  their  military  leaders.  More  people  said  that 
during  the  war  they  did  not  have  confidence  in  their 
leaders'  conduct  of  the  war  than  said  they  had  such 
confidence;  after  the  surrender,  dissatisfaction  with 
military  leaders  became  even  more  widespread 
(Chapter  3).  Removal  of  power  from  the  mili- 
tarists was  the  recommendation  volunteered  most 
freciuently  by  respondents  in  answer  to  the  ciues- 
tion,  "In  your  opinion,  what  changes  should  occur 
in  Japan  in  the  future?" 

A  third  determining  factor  is  more  hypothetical 
but  important  enough  to  state.  This  factor  in- 
volves the  Japanese  tendency  to  adapt  themselves 
quickly  to  new  situations.  This  phenomenon  was 
first  noted  by  Americans  in  the  rapid  change  of  at- 
titude of  Japanese  prisoners  during  the  war,  who, 
when  they  were  captured,  very  often  volunteered  an 
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unexpected  amount  of  intelligence  about  their  own 
forces.  In  the  prisoner  of  M'ar  situation,  of  course, 
other  factors  were  involved — e.  g.,  inadequate  se- 
curity training,  but  the  factor  of  rapid  change  of 
attitude  in  a  new  situation  was  probably  important. 
Lastly,  the  Japanese  feudal  attitude  of  submission 
to  the  conqueror  undoubtedly  plays  an  important 
role  in  determining  the  cooperative  attitude  toward 
the  occupation.     A  Hiroshima  physician  stated: 

For  a  month  or  two  before  the  surrender,  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Japanese  was  that  we  could  not  go  on  as  we 
were.  Now  we  feel  that  we  cannot  compete  with  America's 
power  and  scientific  knowledge.  Now  we  feel  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  suffering  and  we  want  a  lite  of  happiness,  and 
want  to  avoid  war  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  the  proper 
thing  for  the  man  of  might  to  be  on  top,  so  the  people  are 
thinking  of  the  future  and  about  how  to  live  comfortably 
and  are  quite  at  ease.  That  is  why  everything  has  gone 
smoothly  up  to  now  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  physician  in  this  connection  also  comments 
about  the  possibilities  of  Japanese  revenge: 

Practically  everybody  had  the  same  opinion.  I  believe 
that  the  usual  Japanese  way  of  thinking  in  a  situation  like 
like  this  would  be  in  terms  of  revenge.  But  the  Japanese 
have  noticed  a  big  difference  between  the  power  of  America 
and  that  of  Japan. 

Q.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  desire  for  revenge? 

A.  When  the  war  ended,  more  than  ever  before,  we  could 
see  America's  power  and  that  of  Japan,  and  so  the  idea  of 
revenge  had  to  be  given  up. 

Q.  You  mean  it  was  impractical? 

A.  I  mean  it  was  impossible.  So  we  have  thrown  away 
all  idea  of  revenge.  The  people  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  war  was  a  foolish  war,  after  it  ended.  The  people  clearly 
understood  now  that  the  officials  were  mistaken.  At  present, 
the  people  are  very  bitter  toward  the  officials. 

In  conclusion,  a  note  of  caution  must  be  added  in 
interpreting  the  Japanese  attitude  towai'd  the  oc- 
cupation. The  very  forces  which  produced  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  occupation,  a  few  months 
after  the  surrender,  can,  under  the  proper  circum- 
stances, reverse  this  attitude. 

The  surprise  effect  of  the  kind  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  troops  can  wear  off.  Lack  of  cour- 
tesy could  produce  much  hostility.  The  sudden 
changes  in  attitude  toward  Americans,  which  oc- 
curred in  August-September  1945,  are  not  incom- 
patible with  a  rapid  change  in  the  direction  of 
antagonism  towards  Americans.  Finally,  and  ex- 
tremely important,  the  feudal  attitude  of  sub- 
mission toward  the  conquerors  carries  with  it,  in 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  Japanese,  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  victorious  lord  will  take  care  of  his 
vassal.  It  was  quite  clear  that  a  goodly  segment  of 
the  people  did  not  yet  look  to  their  own  govern- 


ment for  leadership  and  a  solution  of  their  problems, 
but  to  occupation  headquarters. 

This  reflects  a  feature  of  postwar  Japan  probably 
more  basic  than  any  so  far  cited.  To  understand 
Japanese  reactions  in  early  1946,  one  must  remem- 
ber the  highly  intensive  and  destructive  nature  of 
the  war's  physical  and  political-ideological  attacks. 
In  Japan,  as  in  Germany,  this  left  deficit  and  dis- 
organization in  economic  resources,  and  an  almost 
complete  political  disorientation.  Old  frames  of 
reference  in  political  life  became  less  significant 
than  the  demands  of  the  Americans.  The  Japa- 
nese could  look  only  to  the  conqueror,  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  relatively  rich  and  economically  intact 
nation,  and  as  a  nation  pledged  to  bring  a  new  demo- 
cratic concept  of  government  to  those  once  under 
the  totalitarian  j^oke,  for  aid  in  the  resolution  of  its 
problems.  Its  own  leadership  and  resources  were 
far  too  depleted  and  destroyed.  On  its  side,  con- 
cerned with  stability  in  the  postwar  world,  and  the 
restoration  of  order,  the  conqueror  has  little  logical 
alternative  than  to  provide  assistance  to  the  former 
enemy. 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  the  occupation 
forces  can  help  to  maintain  order  and  keep  the 
peace  in  Japan.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port to  launch  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  course 
which  future  American  occupation  policy  should 
follow.  The  data  gathered  by  the  Survey,  how- 
ever, place  in  relief  a  crucial  problem. 

The  study  has  indicated  that  the  basic  concern  of 
the  Japanese  people  is  v-ith  problems  of  subsistence. 

Much  lip  service  is  paid  to  democracy,  but  the 
concept  of  democracy  is  still  vague,  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  developed  little  real  democratic  leader- 
ship to  cope  adequately  with  their  own  problems. 
They  have  reacted  to  the  occupation  remarkably 
well,  but  they  also  expect  the  Americans  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  solve  their  critical  subsistence 
problem.  For  the  immediate  future,  whether  or 
not  America  can  or  will  provide  the  Japanese  with 
adequate  food  will  depend  on  ovu-  other  commit- 
ments and  must  be  decided  by  the  policy  makers 
charged  with  that  function.  It  suffices  to  indicate 
here  that  if  America  does  not  solve  this  problem,  an 
orderly,  peaceful  development  of  Japan  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  achieve. 

The  same  interpretation  is  applicable  to  the  long 
range  future  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  people  must 
be  given  the  chance  to  experience  the  rewards  of 
peace — an  adequate  standard  of  living.  Available 
scientific  information  suggests  that  aggressiveness 
is  not  carried  in  the  genes.     Satisfied  people  are  not 
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quarrelsome  people.     The  point  is  pertinent  to  Ja- 
pan as  well  as  to  other  nations. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation, the  living  conditions  of  the  people  were 
extremely  difficult,  and  a  swing  of  reaction  against 
the  military  leaders  of  the  country  had  taken  place. 
Other  leadership  had  not  established  itself  in  the 
field  of  political  affairs,  although  discontent  was 
general  and  leadership  was  needed.  The  Emperor, 
in  this  period  of  spiritual  and  emotional  distress, 
filled  only  part  of  the  need;  Americans  were  ex- 
pected, by  many,  to  provide  the  rest.  Initial  re- 
actions to  the  Americans  were  favorable,  but  they 
were  based  largely  on  the  observed  behavior  of  the 
troops,  not  on  a  knowledge  of  American  policies. 

Study  has  indicated  that  the  basic  concern  of  the 
Japanese  people  at  the  time  of  interviewing  was 
with  problems  of  subsistence.     The  concept  of  de- 


mocracy was  still  vague  and  the  Japanese  had  by 
no  means  shaken  off  the  effects  of  decades  of  life 
under  authoritarian  rule.  If  the  problem  of  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  in  Japan  is  not  solved, 
there  is  bound  to  follow  a  wave  of  bitterness  and 
resentment  against  the  Americans.  There  was  a 
tendency,  already  noticeable  in  the  early  months 
of  the  occupation,  for  the  Japanese  not  only  to  ac- 
cept the  dictates  of  the  conquerors  Avillingly,  but 
also  to  shift  responsibility  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  nation  to  them.  There  will  doubtless  be 
blame  placed  upon  the  conquerors  if  this  imputed 
responsibility  is  not  clearly  shifted  or  directly  met. 
The  difficulty  is  thus  a  double  one.  That  the 
subsistence  problem  be  solved  is  imperative.  But 
the  choice  of  means  to  accomplish  this  end  must  be 
governed  by  a  regard  for  the  fact  that  unless  the 
Japanese  are  guided  in  the  direction  of  self-help, 
we  may  produce  a  dependency,  not  a  democracy, 
in  Japan. 
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Appendix  A 
METHODS 


Field  Procedures 


There  were  10  Morale  Division  interviewing  field 
teams,  with  an  average  of  9  interviewers  per  team, 
which  covered  60  sample  points  between  10  No^'em- 
ber  and  29  December  1945.  These  were  preceded 
by  4  sampling  teams,  which  drew  the  local  sample 
for  interviewing.' 

Respondents  selected  by  the  samplers  were  con- 
tacted by  Japanese-speaking  Caucasian  officers 
(assistant  research  leaders),  usually  aided  by  mu- 
nicipal or  rationing  officials  (Appendix  E).  The 
former  were  selected  for  this  duty  partly  because  it 
was  felt  that,  at  first  contact,  Japanese  ancestrj^ 
personnel  in  American  uniforms  might  arouse  sus- 
picion of  Kempei  or  civil  police  trickery.  The  local 
aides  were  very  cooperative,  and  essential  in  locat- 
ing respondents;  they  had  charge  of  the  Japanese 
lists  from  which  the  local  sample  of  respondents  was 
drawn,  knew  the  people  and  the  areas. 

An  appointment  for  interview  at  some  later  time 
would  be  made.  The  respondent,  upon  arriving, 
would  present  the  pass  card  given  him  by  the  assist- 
ant research  leader.  The  card  contained  a  number 
which  permitted  an  age-sex  check  to  help  assure 
that  the  correct  person  had  come  to  be  interviewed. 

The  respondents  were  greeted  and  conducted  to 
the  interviewing  booth  or  room  by  the  assigned  in- 
terviewer. The  interviewers  were  all  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  About  one-third  were  expert  American 
civilians,  and  two-thirds  were  carefully  selected  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men. 

Interviewing  procedures  in  general  were  those 
developed  by  the  Division  of  Program  Siu-veys, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  adapted  to  meet  Japanese 
conditions.  A  sound  recording  was  made  in  about 
1  out  of  7  interviews.  These  recordings  may  be 
found  in  Morale  Division  files. 

The  research  aspects  of  each  team's  operations 
were  directed  by  its  research  leader,  a  trained  social 
scientist,  who  was  either  a  military  man  or  a  civil- 
ian. He  supervised  the  quality  of  interviews,  ran 
re-training  sessions,  and  saw  that  sampling  rules 
were  adhered  to.  He  also  collected  background 
data,   conducted  special  interviews,   and  gathered 


pertinent  documents,  when  available.-  Research 
leaders  participated  in  pre-testing  research  proce- 
diu-es  and  examined  materials  before  field  work  be- 
gan. The  pretest  period  served  as  a  training  period 
for  all  personnel. 

Field  teams  were  serviced  by  personnel  under  an 
Army  officer.  The  latter  saw  to  messing,  billeting, 
transportation,  secvu'ity,  and  local  military  liaison, 
assisted  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  enlisted  men. 

Analysis 

Completed  cross-section  interviews  were  received 
in  Tokyo  from  the  field  via  a  courier  system,  micro- 
filmed, and  dispatched  to  the  United  States.  There 
a  code  was  prepared  to  categorisse  the  responses  sug- 
gested by  the  interviews.''  The  actual  coding  opera- 
tion was  performed  at  Swarthmore  College,  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  technical  personnel. 
Statistical  data  were  obtained  by  machine  tabula- 
tion techniques.  Interpretations  of  data  by  ana- 
lysis were  reviewed  by  the  analysis  staff  as  a  whole. 

Problems 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  legiti- 
mately arise  in  connection  with  any  study  of  this 
type,  and  this  study  in  particular. 

(1)  Bias.  Analysis  personnel  were  from  the  be- 
ginning consciously  aware  of  the  danger  of  two 
biases — exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
clining morale  in  the  defeat  of  Japan,  and  exaggera- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  air  attack  in  depressing  morale. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  bias  was  actually  toward 
avoiding  any  special  pleading  for  the  effectiveness  of 
airpower.  The  conclusion  as  to  the  prime  effect  of 
the  air  attack  on  morale  was  reached,  almost  re- 
luctantly, from  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  the 
analysts'  own  experiences  in  Japan.  Ho\\'  far  bias 
has  been  avoided  in  assessing  the  role  of  morale  must 
be  left  to  the  reader. 

(2)  Did  the  respondents  aim  to  please?  The 
chances  are  that  they  did.  However  in  the  great 
majority  of  questions  there  was  no  answer  which 
could  be  said  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Americans 


1  Appendix  I  contains  the  sample  description. 


~  While  interviewing  teams  operated  in  the  field,  a  special  branch  in 
Tokyo,  attached  to  Morale  Division  Headquarters,  gathered  informa- 
tion at  the  national  level. 

3  The  code  is  too  extensive  to  be  included  among  these  appendices;  it 
may  be  found  in  Morale  Division  files. 
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l-luiii  any  othoi'  answer.  Fiirl.hcrnior(>,  llio  inlci- 
viewing  was  not  conducted  in  a  context  of  bombing. 
Every  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  from  the  re- 
spondents, even  liefore  interviewing,  the  idea  that 
bombing  effects  were  Ijeing  studied.  Questions 
about  l)ombing  appeared  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  interview. 

(3)  Retrospection.  Most  of  the  questions  con- 
cerned feelings  and  experiences  at  a  minimum  two 
and  alialf  months  past.  Interviewers  were  fairl}^ 
carefully  trained  to  be  certain  that  correct  time  con- 
text was  maintained,  but  in  a  study  of  this  kind  a 
certain  amomit  of  retrospective  di.stortion  cannot 
])e  avoided. 

(4)  Wording  of  questions.  Since  those  mainly  in 
charge  of  research  preparations  knew  no  Japanese, 
the  translation  of  ideas  and  phraseology  into  Japa- 
nese equivalents  became  a  problem.  The  proce- 
dure evolved  was  first  to  have  a  translation  into 
colloquial  Japanese  made  by  an  analyst  who  was 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  who  had  studied  and  lived  in 
Japan  for  several  .years,  and  who,  diu-ing  the  war, 
had  monitored  the  Japanese  radio  for  the  United 
States  government.  His  translation  was  then  re- 
translated back  into  English  by  language  personnel 
who  were  competently  bilingual.     In  this  way  the 

•translation  was  matched  with  the  original  English 
language  and  concepts.  Further  revisions  were 
suggested  by  language  personnel  based  on  their  ex- 
periences during  pre-test  interviews  with  respond- 


ents. Tile  hiugiuige  of  the  <[U(^sl  ions,  as  they  uj)- 
poar  in  l']nglish  in  this  report,  may  .seem  stilted,  as 
it  attempts  to  reproduce  the  Japanese  as  literally 
as  possible. 

(5)  Interviewing.  The  problem  of  securing 
trained,  highly  intelligent,  fluently  bilingua'  inter- 
viewers was  great.  Only  very  few  met  the  ideal 
qualifications.  All  interviewers  were  given  a  three- 
day  .series  of  lectures,  listened  to  and  criticized  re- 
corded interviews,  and  held  at  least  two  practice 
interviews  before  going  out  into  the  field.  The 
practice  interviews  ^vere  carefully  criticized  by 
trained  supervisors.  Many  interviews  were  re- 
corded on  film  and  played  back  to  the  interviewer. 
Research  leaders  were  instructed  to  hold  retraining 
se.ssions  and  to  examine  all  interview  reports  crit- 
ically for  signs  of  poor  technique.  They  could  not 
do  so  directly  by  auditing  interviews,  since  most 
knew  no  Japanese.  Two  training  supervisors  visit- 
ed almost  all  teams  once,  to  keep  up  the  level  of 
interviewing.  Thus,  as  far  as  training  goes,  the 
inter\-iewers  were  adequate,  but  hardly  w'ell-trained 
to  an  expert  level. 

Language  difficulties  were  also  severe,  but  gen- 
erally the  uiterviewers  spoke  acceptable  Japanese. 
Nevertheless,  this  handicap,  added  to  the  fact  that 
interview  reports  had  to  be  in  English  for  coding, 
created  a  problem  of  translation.  Thus,  some  dis- 
tortion of  both  questions  and  responses  was 
introduced. 
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Appendix  B 
MAIN  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


1.  Kono  goro,  iroiro  no  ten  ni  tsuite  seikatsu  jotai 
wa  do  desuka? 

In  general,  how  are  things  going  with  you  no^\■? 

2.  Subete  ni  cite  senjichu  yori  ima  no  ho  ga  anata 
ni  totte  ii  to  omoimasuka?  Soretomo  wanii  to 
omoimasiika? 

Do  you  feel  you  arc  better  or  worse  off  now 
than  you  were  during  the  war? 

3.  Senjichu  anata  ni  totte  donna  koto  ga  shimpai 
no  genin  ni  natte  imashitaka?  (Hoka  ni  donna 
shimpai  ga  arimashitaka?) 

What  things  «'orried  you  most  dining  the  war? 
Any  other  worries? 

4.  Kotoshi  no  hajimekara  senso  ga  owaru  made, 
donna  shigoto  wo  sarete  imashitaka? 

What  sort  of  work  were  you  doing,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1945  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

5.  Sono  toji  no  anata  no  shigoto  no  noritsu  wa 
mae  to  kurabete  donna  deshitaka? 

How  was  your  woi'king  capacity  during  this 
period  as  compared  with  other  years? 
ASK    QUESTION    6    ONLY    OF    THOSE 
GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED.' 

6.  Shigoto  no  jotai  wa  donna  deshitaka? 

How  were  your  working  conditions  during  this 

period? 

ASK    QUESTION    7    ONLY    OF    THOSE 

GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED. 

7.  Tada  ima,  showa  nijunen  no  hajime  kara  senso 
no  owari  made  no  anata  no  shigoto  no  koto  ni 
tsuite  hanashi  wo  shite  ita  nodesu  ga,  kimatta 
yasumi  wo  nozoite  ikunichi  gurai  yasumare 
mashitaka? 

Now,  we  were  talking  a  little  while  ago  about 
what  you  were  doing  from  January  1945  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  How  many  working  days 
were  you  absent  from  yoiu-  \\-ork  during  this 
period? 

ASK  QUESTION  8  ONLY  OF  THOSE 
GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  WHO  MISSED 
WORK  DAYS  IN  1945. 

8.  Donna  wake  de  yasumareta  nodesu? 

What  prevented  you  from  going  to  work  on 
those  days? 


'  By  "gainfully  employed"'  we  mean  all  those  who  worked  for  a  living — 
who  received  earnings  as  employees,  professional  fees,  or  profits  as  active 
employers.  This  includes  practically  everyone  except  those  who  were 
exclusively  housewives,  students,  or  were  retired. 


9.     Senso  ni  taisuru  Nippon  no  ichiban  no  tsuyom 
wa  nan  deshita  to  senjichu  omoimashitaka? 
During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  was  Ja- 
pan's greatest  strength  in  waging  the  war? 

10.  Ichiban  no  yowami  wa  nan  deshita  to  senjichu 
omoimashitaka? 

During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  Japan's 
greatest  weakness  was? 

11.  Ve  no  hito 

Shidosha  no  senso  ni  taishite  no  yarikata  wo 

senjichu  do  omotte  oraremashitaka? 

In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted 

the  war,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the 

war? 

12.  Ue  no  hito  shidosha  ga  jugo  no  kokumin 
seikatsu  ni  taishite  no  yarikata  wo  .senjichu 
do  omotte  oraremashitaka? 

In  i-egard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care  of 
the  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of 
it  dui-ing  the  war? 

13.  Senso  ni  natte  kara,  seifu  ga  kawaru  tabigoto 
ni  donna  kimochi  ga  sono  toki  shimashitaka? 
How  did  you  feel  about  the  changes  in  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  at  the  time  the  changes 
occurred? 

14.  Sensochu  otagai  no  furumai  ya  taido  ga  ka- 
watte  ikimashitaka? 

Did  the  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war? 

15.  Nipponjyu  no  hito  ga  ichiyo  ni  .senso  dc  kuru- 
shinde  ita  to  omotte  imashitaka? 

Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in  Ja- 
pan suffered  alike  in  the  war? 
If).     Senso  ga  susumu  ni  tsurete,  katsu  mikomi  ga 
nakunatta  no  dewa  naikato  utagai  hajimerareta 
koto  ga  arimahitaka? 

As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  ha\'c 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win? 

17.  Nippon  ni  kachime  ga  naito  hakkiri  omouyo  ni 
narareta  no  wa  itsugoro  kara  deshitaka? 
When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory? 

18.  Shusen-zen  kore  ijo  senso  wo  tsuzukete  iku 
koto  wa  totemo  dekinai  daro  to  motta  koto  ga 
arimashitaka? 

Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with 
the  war? 
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10.     Ni])p()n  p;a  kofuku  sliKa  koto  wo  kiita  toki, 
(loniia  kimochi  ga  shinuishitaka? 
How  did  you  feel  when  you  hoard  that  Japan 
had  given  up  the  war? 

20.  Shinchu-gun  shireibu  ga  totte  iru  hoshin  ni 
tsuite,  anata  wa  do  omotte  oraremasuka? 

In  regard  to  the  poHcies  taken  by  occupation- 
troop  headquarters,  how  do  you  feel  thing.s  are 
working  out? 

21.  Senso  mo  j^atto  sunda  wake  desu  ga,  koickara 
ni-sannen  no  aida  anata  no  kazoku  no  hitotachi 
wa  donna  knrashi  wo  sareru  to  omoimasuka? 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  how  do  you  think 
you  and  your  family  will  fare  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years? 

22.  Anata  no  kangae  dewa  kore  kara  saki  Nippon 
wa  donna  fu  ni  kawaranakereba  naranai  to 
omowaremasuka? 

In  your  opinion,  what  changes  should  occur  in 
Japan  in  the  future? 
22a.  Tenno-heika  wo  do  omowaremasuka? 
What  about  the  Emperor? 

23.  JMoshi  haisen  shitara,   donna  kekka  ni  naru 
daro  ka  to  senjichQ  ni  omowaremashitaka? 
During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  would  be 
in  store  for  you  and  your  family,  if  Japan  lost 
the  w'ar? 

24.  Senjichu  ni  Amerika  ga  otoshita  senden  bira 
no  koto  wo  shitte  imashitaka? 

24a.    Sono  bira  no  naiyo  wa  donna  koto  ga 

kaite  arimashitaka? 
24b.    Sore  ni  tsuite  do  omoware  mashitaka? 
Did  you  know  about  American  propaganda 
leaflets  which  were  dropped  during  the  \\ar? 

(a)  What  were  the  leaflets  about? 

(b)  What  did  you  think  of  it  (them)? 

25.  Senjichu,  han-nichi  no  rajio  h5so  ni  tsuite 
kiitakoto  ga  arimashitaka? 

25a.    Donna  koto  wo  kikaremashitaka? 
25b.    Sore  ni  tsuite  do  omowaremashitaka? 
During  the  war,  did  you  ever  hear  about  any 
anti-Japanese  radio  broadcasts? 

(a)  What  did  you  hear? 

(b)  What  did  you  think  about  it? 

26.  Senjichu  anata  no  machi  wa  bagugeki  sareru 
to  yoki  sarete  imashitaka?  Soretomo  bakugeki 
wa  manugareru  to  omotte  oraremashitaka? 
During  the  war,  did  you  think  that  your  home 
town  would  be  bombed?  Or  did  you  think  it 
would  be  spared? 

ASK  QUESTION  27  ONLY  OF  THOSE 
WHO  DID  NOT  BELIEVE  THEIR  HOME 


TOWN   WOULD    RD   BOMBED,    I>f    RIO- 
PLY  TO  QUKSTIOX  2(\. 

27.  Senjichu  Nippon  wa  l)akugeki  saivru  to  yoki 
sarete  imashitaka?  Soretomo  bakugeki  wa 
manugareru  to  omotte  oraremashitaka? 
During  the  war,  did  you  think  that  Japan 
would  be  bombed  or  flid  you  think  it  would  be 
spared? 

28.  Amerika  ga  Nippon  wo  kushushita  toki,  sono 
sekinin  wa  dochira  no  ho  ni  atta  to  omoware- 
mashitaka? 

When  the  American  planes  bombed  Japan,  on 
which  side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay? 

29.  Senjichu,  Amerikajin  no  kotowo  do  omotte 
oraremashitaka? 

How  d  d  you  feel  about  the  Americans,  during 
the  war? 

30.  Senjichu,  shinbun  i-ajio  ga  kushu  no  moyo  wo, 
donna  fiini  tsutaeta  to  omoimashitaka? 
During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  about  the 
way  the  newspapers  and  the  radios  described 
the  air  raids  on  Japan? 

31.  Amerika  ga  aru  machi  wo  kushu  suru  mac  ni, 
kiishu  wo  suruzo  to  yokokushita  no  wo  kiki- 
mashitaka?  (Sore  ni  tsuite  do  omoware- 
mashitaka?) 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Americans  an- 
nouncing they  were  going  to  bomb  cities  be- 
fore thej'  actually  did?  (What  did  you  think 
about  it?) 

32.  Amerika  no  hikoki  ga  hajimete  hondo  e 
yatte  kita  toki  no  koto  ni  tsuite,  donna  koto 
wo  omoidasaremasuka? 

What  do  you  recall  about  the  first  time  Ameri- 
can planes  flew  over  Japan?  (What  did  you 
think  about  it?) 

33.  Anata  no  mirareta  tokoro  dewa,  anata  no 
machi  no  boku  setsubi  wa  do  datta  to 
omowaremasuka? 

In  your  opinion,  how  well  was  your  home  town 
protected  against  air  raids? 

34.  Genshibakudan  ni  tsuite  do  omoware- 
mashitaka? 

What  did  you  think  about  the  atomic  bomb? 
QUESTIONS  3(3  TO  41  ARE  TO  BE  ASKED 
ONLY    IF   RESPONDENT    LIVED    IN  A 
BOMBED  AREA  DURING  A  BOMBING 
PERIOD. 

35.  Jissai  ni  ku.shu  ni  awareta  koto  ga  arima- 
shitaka? 

What  bombing  experiences  have  you  person- 
ally had? 
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36.  Sono    koto    wo    motto    kmvashiku    hanashite        39. 
kudasaimasenka?      (Donna    guai    deshitaka? 
Anata  wa  do  saremashita?     Donna  kimochi 
deshita?) 

Can  you  tell  me  more  about  your  experiences? 

(Tell  me  what  happened,  what  you  did,  how        40. 

you  felt?) 

37.  Mottomo  osoroshii  to  omowareta  no  wa  yoru 
no  kiishu  deshitaka,  hiru  no  kiishu  deshitaka? 
What  kind  of  boml^ng  do  you  think  is  worse — 

day  or  night?  41. 

38.  Shoidan  to  bakuhatsudan  to  dochira  ga  oso- 
roshi  katta  desuka? 

What  kind  of  bomb  do  you  think  is  worse — 
incendiary  or  explosive? 


Kushu  ga  tabikasanaru  ni  tsurete,  osoroshisa 
ga  masumasu  tsuyoku  narimashitaka?  Sore- 
tomo  narete  kimashitaka? 
Were  you  more  and  more  afraid  as  the  raids 
continued,  or  did  you  get  used  to  them? 
Kushu  ga  atta  ato  no  zengosaku  (tatoeba 
tokubetsu  no  setsubi  j^a  kjaisai  nado)  wa  donna 
mono  deshitaka? 

How  good  were  the  special  measures  and  wel- 
fare services  after  the  raids? 
Kushu  ni  yotte  yakidasarenakatta  hito  wa, 
risaisha   e   taishite    dono   teido   no    en  jo    wo 
shimashitaka? 

How  much  help  did  the  people  who  were  not 
bombed  give  to  those  who  were? 
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Appendix  C 
EVACUATIOiN  SCHEDULE 


DETERMINE  IF  RESPONDENT  FALLS  IN- 
TO GROUP  A,  B,  OR  C,  AND  THEN  ASK  THE 
APPROPRIATE  SET  OF  QUESTIONS. 

(The  groups  of  questions  are  arranged  in  order  of 
priority  for  use.  Thus,  if  a  respondent  falls  into 
both  Group  A  and  Group  C,  use  the  Group  A  set  of 
questions.) 

A.  Respondent  evacuated  from  one  commiuiity 
(shi,  machi,  or  mura)  to  another  because  of  bombing 
or  the  threat  of  it. 

B.  Respondent's  household  evacuated  because  of 
bombing  or  the  threat  of  it,  but  respondent  remained 
behind. 

G.  Respondent  and  household  had  no  evacuation 
experience,  but  Jived  in  a  community  into  which 
evacuees  came. 

(Note:  It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the 
appropriate  group  of  questions  should  be  used  for 
all  respondents  who  fall  into  any  one  of  the  three 
above  categories.  A  person  maj^  have  been  un- 
bombed — yet,  he  may  have  very  well  had  evacua- 
tion experiences,  because  he  left  voluntarily  or  vmder 
orders,  in  anticipation  of  bombing.) 

IN  ALL  INSTANCES  WHERE  THE  EVACU- 
ATION SCHEDULE  IS  NOT  USED  AFTER 
EITHER  QUESTION  35  OR  QUESTION  41  IN 
THE  MAIN  SCHEDULE,  THE  INTERVIEWER 
MUST  SPECIFICALLY  STATE  THAT  IT  IS 
NOT  BEING  USED,  AND  WHY  IT  IS  NOT 
BEING  USED. 

GROUP  A 

1 .  Anata  wa  do  yu  wake  de wo  sokai 

shimashitaka? 

Why  did  you  leave  (name  oj  community)^ 

2.  Sokai  no  sai,  senso  ni  taishite  donna  kanji  wo 
omochi  deshitaka? 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  war  at  the  time  you 
left? 

3.  Sokai-zen  kushii  ni  awaremashitaka? 

What  bombing  experiences  did  you  have  before 
you  left? 

4.  Anata  wa  jihatsuteki  ni wo  sokai 

shimashitaka?      Soretomo    kyoseiteki    ni    sokai 
saserare  mashitaka? 

Did  you  leave  {name  of  community]  voluntarily, 
or  were  you  forced  to  go  away? 


5.  Ryoko  toka  .seikatsu  setsubi  ni  taishite,  seifu  wa 

donna  bengi  wo  ataete  kiuemashitaka? 

What  arrangements  were  made  for  your  trip  and 

living  facilities? 
().  Kazoku    zentai    ga    anata    to    is.sho    ni    sokai 

shimashitaka? 

Did  your  entiie  household  go  with  you? 

7.  Sokai  saki  no  seikatsu  jotai  wa  donna  guai 
deshitaka? 

How  was  your  livelihood  in  the  place  to  which 
you  went? 

8.  Hinan  sokai  ni  kansuru  kanso  wo  goku  kantan  ni 
hanashite  itadakemasenka? 

Could  you  explain  to  me  in  a  few  words  how  you 
felt  about  the  evacuation? 

9.  Sokai  saki  no  hitotachi  kara  anata  wa  donna 
taigu  wo  ukemashitaka? 

How  were  you  treated  in  the  place  to  which  you 
were  evacuated? 

GROUP  B 

1.  Kazoku  no  hitotachi  wa wo  do  yu 

wake  do  sokai  shimashitaka? 

Why  did  members  of  yoiu-  household  leave  {name 

of  community)! 

2.  Kazoku  no  hitotachi  ga  sokai  sareta  sai,  anata 
wa  senso  ni  taishite  donna  kanji  wo  omochi 
deshitaka? 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  war  at  the  time  that 
members  of  your  household  left? 

3.  Kazoku  no  hitotachi  wa  sokai  sareru  mae  made 
ni  kushu  ni  awaremashitaka? 

What  bombing  experiences  did  you  have  before 
the  members  of  yoiu'  household  left? 

4.  Kazoku  no  hitotachi  wa  jihatsuteki  ni 

wo  sokai  shimashitaka?    Soretomo  kyosoiteki 

ni  sokai  saserare  mashitaka? 
Did  the  members  of  your  household  leave  {name 
of  community)  vohmtarily,  or,  were  they  forced 
to  go? 

5.  Kazoku  no  hitotachi  no  ryoko  toka  seikatsu 
setsubi  ni  taishite,  seifu  wa  donna  bengi  wo 
ataete  kuremashitaka? 

What  arrangements  were  made  for  the  trip  of 
the  members  of  your  household  and  their  living 
facilities? 
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fi.  Kftzokii  zentai  ga  onaji  tochi  ni  ikaremashitaka? 
Did  your  entire  househokl  go  to  the  same  place? 

7.  Sokai  saki  no  kazokii  no  seikatsii  jota'  wa  do 
deshitaka? 

How    was   your   househokl 's   livelihood    in    the 
place(s)  to  which  they  went? 

8.  Kazoku  no  hinan  sokai  ni  kansuru  anata  no 
kanso  wo  goku  kantan  ni  hanashite  itadake- 
masenka? 

Could  you  explain  to  me  in  a  few  words  how  you 
felt  about  the  evacuation  of  your  household? 
n.  Sokai  saki  no  hitotachi  kara  anata  no  kazoku  wa 
donna  taigu  wo  ukemashitaka? 
How  were  the  members  of  your  household  treated 
in  the  place  to  which  they  were  evacuated? 

GROUP  C 

1.  e  tasu  amhiwa  shosu  no  hinanmin 

ga  sokai  shimashitaka? 


Were  many  or  few  persons  evacuated  to  {name  of 
comnuinity}'! 

Hinansha  ga  kuru  mae  made  wa  anata  wa  senso 
ni  taishite  donna  kanji  wo  omochi  deshitaka? 
How  did  you  feel  about  the  war  before  the  evac- 
uees came? 

Anata  no  uchi  ni  hinansha  ga  sunde  imashitaka? 
Did  you  have  anj^  evacuees  living  with  you? 

(IF  RESPONDENT  HAD  EVACUEES  LIV- 
ING  WITH   HIM,   ASK  QUESTION  4.     IF 
NOT,  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  5.) 
Anatagata  to  hinanshatachi   to  no  aida  wa  do 
deshitaka? 

How  did  the>'  and  you  get  along? 
Daitai    do   yu   yona   hitobito    ga   kono   tochi   e 
sockaishite  kimashitaka? 

What  kind  of  people,  on  the  whole,  came  into  this 
region? 
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Appendix  D 
MORALE  DIVISION  INTERVIEWING  AND  (^UESTION-BY-QUESTION  OBJECTIVES 

(A  Memorandum  to  Interviewers  and  Research  Leaders) 


I.  GENERAL 

The  Morale  Division,  through  the  use  of  its  pre- 
scribed questionnaires  and  interviewing  techniques, 
expects  full,  clear,  undistorted,  and  relatively  free 
expressions  of  attitudes  from  its  respondents.  In 
many  respects,  the  questions  furnish  the  topics  for 
the  respondent  to  dicuss;  the  art  of  the  interviewer 
is  in  drawing  the  respondent  out,  and  keeping  him 
to  the  point  of  the  question  without  introducing 
matters  biasing  his  response.  The  interview  session 
belongs  to  the  respondent.  In  cases  where  the  in- 
terviewer projects  himself  into  the  situation  bj^ 
doing  more  than  10  percent  of  the  talking,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  interview  is  lost.  The  interviewer's  job 
is  to  facilitate  the  respondent's  talking — it  is  not 
an  opportunit3'  for  the  interviewer  to  express  himself. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  there  are  several 
requisites : 

A.  Good  initial  structvu-ing:  Gett'ng  the  respond- 
ent to  be  at  ease,  partly  by  showing  that  j^ou,  j'oiu'- 
self,  are  friendly  and  at  ease,  and  partly  by  verbal 
reassiu'ances — you  are  grateful  for  their  coming, 
j'ou  are  interested  in  the  wartime  and  present  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  Japan,  an.ything  they  say 
will  neither  be  linked  to  their  names  nor  used  by 
anyone  in  Japan,  there  are  some  simple  cjuestions 
in  whose  answers  the  Americans  are  interested.  He 
should  be  told  why  he  is  being  interviewed,  how  lie 
happened  to  })e  selected,  and  what  is  expected  of 
him.  From  this  point  there  should  be  a  smooth 
transition  into  the  first  question.  Meanwhile,  the 
1  espondent  has  had  a  chance  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  room  and  to  the  interviewer. 

1.  The  introductor_y  structuring  formula,  found 
useful  on  the  pre-test,  is  as  follows: 

I  am  Mr.  (name  of  interviewer),  representing  tlie  Ameri- 
can government.  We  are  much  interested  in  the  wartime 
experiences  (or  conditions)  and  present  conditions  of  the 
Japanese  people.  In  this  connection  we  are  interviewing 
people  of  various  classes,  ages,  and  occupations,  both  men 
and  women.  We  would  be  grateful,  therefore,  if  you  would 
answer  a  few  questions.  Please  be  assured  that  what  you 
say  here  will  be  used  only  by  the  American  authorities  and 
will  be  released  to  no  Japanese  person. 

WATAKUSHI  WA  BEIKOKU  TOKYOKU  WO  DAIRI 
SHITE  ORU  TO  lU  MONO  DE  ARIMASU.  WARE- 
WARE  WA  NIPPON  KOKUMIN   NO    SENJICHU    NO 


KEIKEN  NARABI  NI  GENZAI  NO  JOTAI  NI  T.SUITE 
FUKAI  KYOMI  O  MOTTE  ORIMASU.  MIGI  NI  KAN- 
REN  SHITE,  WATAKUSHI  DOMO  WA  KAKUSHU 
KAIKYU,  NENREI,  SHOKUGYO  NO  DANSHI,  GOFU- 
.IIN  GATA  NO  IKEN  WO  UKAGATTE  ORIMASU. 
DE,  ARIMASU  KARA,  WATAKUSHI  NO  SHITSUMON 
NI  OKOTAE  WO  NEGAEREBA  S.AIWAI  DESU.  ANA- 
TA  NO  OKOTAE  WA,  BEIKOKU  TOKYOKU  NO  SANKO 
NO  TAME  DE  ARIMASU.  NIPPONJIN  NI  WA  ZETTAI 
NI  SHIRASEMASEN  KARA,  KESSHITE  GOSHIMPAI 
NI  OYOBI  MASEN. 

B.  Restructuring  as  necessary  at  ^■arious  times 
during  the  interview. 

1.  Sometimes  the  respondent  is  so  busy  getting 
used  to  the  interviewer  and  the  novel  situation  that 
he  does  not  heed  the  introductory  statements;  some- 
times they  are  forgotten.  In  these  cases,  a  para- 
phrase of  the  introductory  statement  is  worth 
repeating. 

2.  Another  form  of  restructuring — that  is,  orient- 
ing the  respondent  to  the  situation  about  to  come 
up  in  the  interview,  involves  verbal  transitions  be- 
tween sections  of  the  main  interview  schedule  (for 
example,  going  from  the  questions  on  leaflet  and 
radio  propaganda  to  the  questions  on  bombing), 
between  the  main  schedvde  and  the  evacuation 
schedule,  and  orientation  to  the  gathering  of  ma- 
terial for  the  factual  data  sheet.  These  transitional 
statements  by  the  interviewer  get  the  respondent 
"set"  for  what  is  to  come,  and  facilitate  his  thinking. 

C.  Keeping  the  focus  of  the  respondent's  conver- 
sation and  thought  on  the  phases  of  the  question 
which  has  been  asked.  The  objectives  of  the  ques- 
tions are  explicitly  .stated  in  this  memorandum; 
the  necessarv  instructions,  ba.sed  on  pre-test  experi- 
ence with  responses  to  the  questionnaires  are  also 
included.  The  respondent  may  wander  away  from 
the  whole  point  of  the  question,  or  neglect  some  im- 
portant phase  of  it. 

1.  Repeating  the  question  may  help  to  ensure 
that  material  bearing  on  the  objectives  is  discussed. 
In  Question  28,  if  the  respondent  does  not  discuss 
the  subject  n  terms  of  "re.sponsibility,"  but  merely 
describe i  his  personal  responses  to  bombing,  the 
interviewer  can  say — "Yes,  that's  interesting,  but 
,"  and  repeat  the  question. 
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2.  Keep  in  mind  the  following  phases  of  any  ques- 
tion, and  try  to  lead  the  respondent  to  answer  in  the 
terms  called  for  by  using  simple  statements : 

a.  Who.  If  the  question  asks  something  about 
how  the  respondent  himself  felt,  and  he  replies  in 
terms  of  how  "people"  felt  or  how  the  Japanese 
government  tried  to  get  people  to  feel,  say  some- 
thing like  "How  did  7jou  personally  feel?" 

Who.  If  it  is  not  clear  about  \\'hom  the  respond- 
ent is  speaking,  the  reference  may  be  clarified  by 
asking  "What  do  you  mean  by ?" 

b.  What.  Be  sure  the  respondent  is  talking  on 
the  subject  of  a  ciuestion;  if  he  seems  to  be  off  the 
point,  bring  the  question  back  into  focus  by  repeat- 
ing the  part  of  the  question  he  missed.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Question  5,  if  he  talks  about  working  con- 
ditions, say — "But  how  about  your  personal  ability 
to  do  work?"  Another  example — in  reply  to  Ques- 
tion 40,  respondent  may  talk  about  ARP — yet  the 
objective  is  to  get  at  responses  covering  post-raid 
services  to  the  individual.  In  that  case,  the  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  for  the  respondent  by  the 
interviewer. 

What.  Be  siu'e  that  the  subject  imder  discussion 
is  clear  in  the  interview  write-up,  as  the  interviewer 
has  clarified  it  in  the  interview  itself. 

c.  When.  Time  reference  is  especiall.y  important 
in  Morale  Division's  interview  schedules.  We  are 
asking  about  attitudes  during  the  u-ar,  and  also,  in 
other  ciuestions,  attitudes  at  present.  It  is  essential 
that  the  respondent  be  made  to  understatul  the  time 
reference  of  a  question.  In  the  case  of  "during  the 
war"  questions,  the  words  "dining  the  war"  must 
be  emphasized;  if  the  respondent  speaks  in  terms  of 
his  present  responses,  say — "and  how  did  you  feel 
about  it  during  the  umr?" 

d.  Why.  ^'ery  important  in  our  studies  are  the 
reasons  for  the  person's  attitude  which  the  person 
himself  gives.  A  statement  of  attitude,  without  the 
interviewer  asldng  for  reasons,  is  an  inadequate  inter- 
view result.  Always  ask  "What  makes  you  feel 
that  way?"  or  "'SA^iy  do  you  feel  that  way?"  under 
everj^  question  which  calls  for  an  attitude  or  opin- 
ion to  be  expressed. 

3.  In  short,  the  interview  schedules  are  not  de- 
signed to  get  responses  in  terms  of  "Yes"  or  "No," 
or  a  simple  factual  statement  from  the  respondent. 
We  want,  for  every  question: 

a.  Attitudes  and  opinions — how  the  person  re- 
sponded to  the  facts,  how  he  feels  or  felt  about  them. 

b.  Reasons  for  his  attitudes,  feelings  and  opinions. 
Why  the  respondent  feels  or  thinks  as  he  does. 


c.  Proper  time  perspective — if  the  question  calls 
for  what  respondent  thought  of  something  during 
the  war,  an  answer  in  terms  of  the  present  represents 
failure  of  the  interviewer  to  make  the  time  reference 
clear  to  the  interviewee.  Only  by  complete  ad- 
herence to  these  points  will  the  questions  draw 
material  pertaining  to  the  objectives  of  any  question. 

D.  It  is  the  established  policy  that  only  non- 
directive  probes,  as  explained  in  the  interviewer 
training  sessions  be  used,  unless  specified  in  the 
questionnaire.  Routinely,  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  use  one  or  two  such  probes  to  help  the  re- 
spondent give  full  attitudes  and  reasons.  The  way 
to  ensure  that  the  replies  the  interviewer  gets  bear 
on  the  object. ves  of  a  question  is  by  making  sure 
the  respondent  understands  what  is  being  asked 
for  (technique  suggested  in  C,  above),  and  gets  the 
stimulation  to  encourage  him  to  speak  fvdly. 

E.  The  results  of  good  interviewing  techniciue 
are  lost  if  interview  lorile-ups  are  not  full  and  com- 
plete. During  the  interview,  the  interviewer  must 
constantly  make  notes  to  be  later  used  for  a  complete 
and  accurate  write-up;  record  what  the  respondent 
sa}^s,  or  the  gist  of  it,  as  he  says  it.  To  prevent  mem- 
ory distorting  what  the  respondent  says,  the  inter- 
view should  be  written  up,  in  ink  (for  microfilming) 
as  soon  after  the  interview  as  possible,  in  a  clear 
hand. 

II.  MAIN  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 

A.  Structure  of  the  Schedule. 

The  schedule  is  designed  to  open  with  ciuestions 
eas.y  to  answer,  requiring  little  thought,  and  help- 
ing the  respondent  adjust  to  the  novel  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  Thereafter,  follow  a  .series 
of  general  questions  in  the  area  of  morale.  Note 
that  in  the  prescribed  introductory  structuring,  and  up 
to  Question  26,  not  a  word  about  bombing  occurs.  The 
interviewer  should  never  use  the  words  "bombing"  or 
"air  raid"  or  similar  terms  unless  the  respondent  him- 
self brings  them  up.  In  this  way,  up  until  Question 
2G,  if  bombing  has  affected  the  person's  morale  or 
li\-ing  circumstances  in  any  manner,  he  is  given  a 
chance  to  say  so  spontaneously,  without  distortion 
of  his  feelings  by  the  inter\'iewer.  The  interviewer, 
however,  must  be  alert  to  record  and  get  full  material 
on  all  spontaneous  mention  of  bombing,  before  Ques- 
tion 26. 

B.  Question-by-Question  Objectives.' 


^  Editor's  Note. — In  the  original  nienioranduni  distributed  tu  research 
personnel  there  followed,  at  this  point,  detailed  instructions  on  the  use 
and  aims  of  interview  questions.  The  instructions  summarized  pretest 
experiences. 
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Appendix  E 
MANUAL  FOR  CONTACTS  WITH  RESPONDENTS 


Procedure  for  contact  men  engaged  in  locating, 
contacting,  making  appointments  witii,  rounding 
up,  and  delivering  respondents  from  sample  lists  to 
scheduled  interview  with  research  leaders  and  inter- 
\ie\vers.  Procedures  outlined  below  are  to  be  con- 
strued as  instructions  binding  upon  military  officers 
in  charge,  research  leaders,  and  assistant  research 
leaders. 

General 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  assistant  to  the  re- 
search leader  to  locate,  contact,  and  arrange  to 
deli^'er  the  respondents  (persons  to  be  interviewed 
with  the  scheduled  INIorale  Division  questionnaires) 
to  the  p'ace  where  inter^■iews  are  carried  out.  In 
general,  the  day  before  the  interview  takes  place,  the 
respondents  of  a  local  sample  are  to  be  located,  the 
forthcoming  interview  explained  to  them,  and  an 
appointment  made  for  meeting  them  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  place  of  interview  the  following  daj% 
either  at  8:00  o'clock  or  at  1:00  o'clock.  (In  some 
cities  -where  transportation  is  available,  and  the 
headfiuarters  of  the  Morale  Division  team  are  easy 
to  locate,  the  respondents  will  not  be  furnished 
transportation,  but  will  be  expected  to  pre.sent 
themselves  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  The 
research  leader  will  make  these  decisions  as  to 
whether  transportation  is  to  be  furnished.)  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  assistant  research  leader  to 
see  that  such  contact  with  and  deliverj^  of  the  re- 
spondents is  carried  out  smoothly,  quickly,  and 
without  mistakes  of  identity  or  substitutions  of  in- 
(li\-iduals,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  best 
possible  preparation  of  the  respondent  for  the 
interview. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  research  leader,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  name  the  specific  persons  on  the 
sample  lists  to  be  contacted,  to  schedide  the  times 
of  their  appointments  for  interviews,  and  to  hold 
the  assistant  research  leader  to  the  procediu-e  of 
contacting  which  Avill  jdeld  the  best  interview  re- 
sults. (The  research  leader  is  authorized  to  make 
all  decisions  in  these  matters,  on  the  spot,  includ- 
ing any  -^-ariation  in  procedure  which  he  feels  is 
necessary  under  local  conditions.)  It  is  likew'se 
the  research  leader's  responsibilit}'  to  get,  through 
the  military  officer  in  charge,  the  necessary  trans- 


port,   vehicles,    and   accompaniment   the   assistant 
research  leader  may  need  in  his  work. 

Consequently  this  manual  has  been  prepared  to 
assist  both  the  assistant  to  the  research  leader  and 
the  research  leader  in  the  discharge  of  the  function 
of  contacting  respondents  from  the  samples.  Both 
mechanical  points  and  psj-chological  ones  are  neces- 
sarily to  be  covered,  and  a  form  of  procedure  and 
a  set  of  introductory  phrases  and  formidas  of  ex- 
planation, necessarj'  to  assuring  a  uniform  prepara- 
tion of  the  minds  of  respondents,  and  to  give  them 
uniform  expectations  of  the  interview  the.v  arc  to 
go  through,  is  provided.  The  procedures  and  form- 
ulas are  to  be  used  as  gi\-en  and  are  to  be  followed 
as  closety  as  local  circumstances  permit.  If  devia- 
tions are  necessary  because  of  peculiar  local  cir- 
cumstances, then  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  as- 
sistant research  leader  in  charge  to  report  such 
necessary  deviations  and  to  clear  them  with  the 
research  leader  in  order  that  their  bearing  on  the 
sample  and  on  the  interviews  can  be  assessed.  It  is 
the  responsibilitj'  of  the  research  leader  to  reconcile 
such  A-ariations  with  scientific  validity  in  sampling 
and  interviewing  method. 

Locating  Individuals  (of  the  Samples  to  Serve  as 
Respondents) 

The  individuals  on  the  sample  lists  who  are  to 
serve  as  respondents  in  the  interviews  scheduled  for 
a  particular  day,  having  been  chosen  for  him  by  the 
research  leader,  it  will  be  the  mission  of  the  assistant 
research  leader  to  find  such  indi\-iduals  a  day  ahead, 
contact  them,  explain  the  forthcoming  interview, 
and  make  an  appointment  to  pick  them  up  and  de- 
liver them  for  interviewing,  or  to  inform  them 
where  thej'  are  to  report. 

Locating  such  individuals  requires  working  from 
the  sample  list  from  which  thej^  were  chosen  (Sam- 
ple Lists  1,  2,  2R,  3,  3A,  or  4).  First  step  is  to  find 
the  source  of  the  sample.  Usually  the  sample  is  a 
police  list,  and  its  source  is  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
local  government.  In  some  cases,  however,  other 
sources  will  have  been  used  to  make  up  the  sample, 
such  as  ration  boards,  neighborhood  associations, 
etc.  In  each  case,  locate  the  source,  its  specific 
address  or  location,  and  the  person  or  official  with 
Avhom   the   sample   was  drawn   up.     Proceed   then 
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from  the  source,  as  a  central  point,  and  go  succes- 
sively to  each  smaller  local  subdivision  of  a  city 
(shi)  or  rural  district  [inachi  or  mura),  making  use 
of  the  local  police  or  other  authority  used  in  the 
sampling,  until  the  particular  residential  areas  of 
the  persons  to  be  contacted  for  the  next  daj^  is 
reached. 

In  general,  it  is  important  from  the  beginning  to 
establish  good  contacts  with  the  Japanese  local 
police  from  the  chief  down  to  the  lowest  ranking 
officer.  It  is  ^'er.v  necessarj'  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  the  lowest  ranking  police  officer,  the  officer  on 
duty  at  the  nearest  police  box  in  the  residential  area 
AA'here  the  respondents  are  located  and  to  use  him 
in  finding  them  and  in  making  contact  with  them. 
In  using  him  it  is  well  to  remember  to  go  through 
channels,  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  local  echelons  of 
police  authority,  and  to  go  on  down,  taking  an  officer 
from  the  central  station  along  to  make  contact  with 
the  officer  on  duty  in  the  residential  area.  Courtesy 
and  formality  in  this  procedure  is  worth  the  time 
it  may  take,  and  hiu-rj^  or  shortcutting  may  have  a 
damaging  efi'ect  on  the  preparation  of  the  respond- 
ent.-i;,  on  their  understanding  of  what  you  require  of 
them,  and  on  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 
the  police.  Consecjuently  part  of  standard  proce- 
dure \\ill  be  a  formula  of  introduction  and  explana- 
tion to  be  used  with  the  police  and  with  other  local 
authorities  you  may  need  in  locating  respondents. 

In  addition,  a  few  guiding  remarks  are  mentioned 
here,  to  help  explain  the  special  difficulties  of  find- 
ing places,  addresses,  streets,  or  buildings  in  Jap- 
anese cities  and  towns.  Japanese  addresses  are  not 
street  addresses  but  numbered  locations  within 
wards  or  sections  of  a  city  or  wards  and  hamlets  of 
an  incorporated  rural  district  (machi)  or  village 
(mura).  In  particular,  too,  Japanese  police  pre- 
cinct numbering  of  houses  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  postal  address  numbering. 

The  Japanese  police  often  carry  a  house  numlier 
which  is  assigned  arbitrarily  within  a  precinct  ac- 
cording to  its  location  upon  established  police  beats. 
Some  of  the  house  numbers  recorded  in  the  sample 
lists  of  individuals  may  be  such  numbers.  They 
can  be  found  only  by  locating  the  precinct  and  then 
taking  the  local  policeman  along.  In  smaller  places, 
and  perhaps  even  in  cities,  however,  postal  addresses 
may  be  used  even  by  the  police 

Postal  addresses  must  be  understood,  as  in  many 
cases  they  will  be  indispensable  to  locating  respond- 
ents. Postal  addresses  are  not  street  numbers  but 
locations  within  wards  (ku)  or  sections  (machi)  of  a 
city  or  within  sections  (ku)  of  a  rural  district  {machi 


also)  or  incorpoi'ated  village  (mura).  In  a  city 
they  are  often  called  machi  ban  go  (or  section  house 
number).  Street  numbers  are  not  used,  because 
streets  ordinarily  do  not  have  names.  Naturally 
they  are  exceptions.  wSome  big  arterial  avenues  and 
long  streets  (o-dori)  have  names,  as  do  some  nation- 
al highways  in  rural  areas  (koku-do).  More  often, 
however,  streets  are  themselves  numbered  consec- 
utively from  some  boundary  or  other  arbitrary 
starting  point  within  a  ward  or  section  of  a  city,  as 
Akasaka-ku,  #10  Cho-me  (Akasaka  ward,  No.  10 
street). 

Postal  address  house  numbers  are  locations  with- 
in wards  and  sections  and  they  are  assigned  in  the 
order  in  which  the  houses  were  built,  or  got  build- 
ing permits,  or  the  land  on  which  they  stand  was 
sulidivided  from  an  original  larger  property,  or  by 
some  other  semi-arbitrary  system.  They  are  seldom 
if  ever  consecutive. 

Nevertheless  nearly  every  dwelling  has  a  long 
Ijoartl  sign  on  it  \vith  the  ward  (ku)  or  smaller  section 
(machi)  (in  cities)  or  the  mum  (in  the  country) 
name  on  it  and  the  house  number.  Numbers  of  the 
same  number  block  are  usually  either  contiguous  or 
somewhere  in  the  A'icinity.  The  way  to  find  them 
is  to  ask  locally. 

Asking  locally  (in  the  absence  of  an  accompany- 
ing policeman)  is  simple  enough.  At  the  most 
prominent  local  street  intersection  or  cross  roads, 
the  local  police  box  (known  as  koban)  can  easily 
be  found.  The  policeman  on  the  beat  {jimsa,  or  in 
address  omawari-san)  is  usually  to  be  found  there 
or  not  far  off.  Usual  locating  procedure  will  be  to 
reach  him  through  the  precinct  station  above  him, 
where  a  local  officer  can  be  counted  on  to  take  a 
contact  man  to  the  police  box.  From  the  police 
box,  the  policeman  on  the  beat  can  be  counted  to 
take  one  to  the  individual  house  and  should  be  used 
to  do  so  in  making  contacts  with  respondents. 

If  by  any  chance  one  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
police,  however,  it  is  well  to  know  something  of 
further  steps  in  locating  an  'ndividual  house: 
The  police  keep  a  map  or  blueprint  of  the  local 
beats  usually  hung  on  an  inside  wall  of  the  koban. 
As  these  wall  maps  follow  our  conventions  it  is 
often  possible  to  consult  them.  The  boundaries 
of  wards  or  sections  for  which  local  houses  are  num- 
bered are  shown  and  within  them  house  numbers 
(at  least  in  unbombed  areas)  appear  at  their  respec- 
tive locations.  Care  should  be  taken  to  map  put  a 
route  through  alleys  and  back  streets  to  the  num|)er 
wished,  as  any  particular  house  may  be  reachable 
only  through  a  most  tortuous  course.     Once  the 
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general  location  of  the  numbered  house  is  estab- 
lished, local  people  can  direct  one  to  it. 
Use  of  the  Policeman  in  Conlacling  Respondent.  In 
locating  and  contacting  individuals  for  a  day's  inter- 
viewing, it  will  be  ver.v  necessary  not  only  to  use  the 
police,  including  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  in  lo- 
cating the  section  or  precinct,  the  house,  and  the 
person  sought,  but  also  to  use  them  in  making  actual 
contact  with  that  person.  The  policeman  may  be 
instrumental  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
view, in  allaying  the  fears  the  respondent  may  have, 
and  in  making  the  appointment  for  the  following 
day.  The  policeman  is  to  be  used  for  these  purposes 
where  necessary  or  where  he  volunteers,  but  he  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  to  do  so.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  contact  man  to  speak  to  the  respondent  in  per- 
son, to  make  the  explanations  in  person,  and  to 
make  the  appointment  for  the  interview  in  person, 
in  face  to  face  conversation.  The  contact  man  is 
responsible  not  only  for  rounding  up  the  respond- 
ent for  interview,  but  also  for  preparing  his  under- 
standing and  expectation  of  the  interview  in  as 
thorough,  consistent,  and  gracious  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Nevertheless,  since  policemen  are  to  be  used  to 
facilitate  location  and  contact,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  contact  man  introduce  himself  to  the  police 
officials  and  to  the  local  policemen  on  the  beat  who 
accompany  him  to  the  respondents  in  such  a  way 

The  formula  is  this: 

(English) 

I  am  the  American  (Army  or  Navy,  rank  and  name 

: : .) 

I  have  come  from  Tokyo  with  Dr.  (name), 


who  respresents  the  American  authorities  who  are  cooperating 

with    MacArthur's    Supreme    Headquarters.      Dr. 

is  an  advisor  to  the  American  government. 

The  American  government  is  interested  in  the  wartime 
e.\periences  of  the  Japanese  people. 


We  would  therefore  like  to  interview  a  number  of  people 
chosen  at  random  from  various  classes,  ages,  occupations, 

both  men  and  women.    We  have  set  up  an  office  at 

for  the  purpose,  and  your  help  is  requested  in  summoning 
the  persons  selected. 

In  case  the  sample  team  has  already  established 
contact  with  an  official,  the  formula  should  be  ex- 
panded to  say :  We  are  choosing  the  persons  we  want 
to  interview  from  the  sample  worked  up  with  yoiu' 
help  b.y  (sampler). 

The  formula  may  of  course  be  elaborated  upon 
if  further  explanation  is  asked  for.     But,  in  that 
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as  to  explain  the  interview  and  its  purpose  to  them. 
The  contact  man  is  responsible  for  getting  reason- 
able imderstanding  and  cooperation  from  the  police, 
for  care  that  the  polic(>  do  not  use  methods  which 
might  distort  the  respondents  expectations  of  the 
interview,  for  taking  care  that  he  and  the  police 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  cooperation  from  re- 
spondents with  the  minimum  amount  of  fear,  mis- 
understanding, and  distortion  in  the  expectations  of 
the  respondents. 

To  introduce  himself  and  the  interview  to  tlie 
police,  therefore,  the  contact  man  should  use  a 
formula  of  explanation  that  combines  authority 
enough  to  assure  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
police  and  attendance  upon  the  part  of  the  respond- 
ent, with  a  uniform  and  acciu'ate  description  of  the 
interview.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ex- 
planation that  the  conta^ct  man  gives  the  policeman 
is  as  important  a  precondition  to  the  interview  as 
is  the  explanation  he  gives  the  respondent.  The 
policeman  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  formula 
himself  when  he  opens  contact  \vith  the  respondent. 

Such  a  formula  has  been  agreed  upon,  tested,  and 
adopted  as  standard  procedure.  It  should  be  used. 
It  is  offered,  of  course,  as  an  opening  explanation,  to 
be  expanded  and  elaborated  as  need  recjuires.  Any 
variations  in  its  use  should  be  reported  to  the  re- 
search leader  and  agreed  upon  with  him. 


(Japanese) 
Watakuski  wa  Beikoku  no 


to    iu    mono 

desu.     Makasa  soshireibu  to  kyoryoku  shite  oru  Beikoku 

tokyokusha  wo  daihyo  shite  oru 

hakase  to  issho  ni  Tokyo  kara  mairimashita. 

hakase  wa  Beikoku  seifu  no  komon  de  arimasu. 

Beikoku  tokyokusha  wa  Nippon  kokumin  no  .senjichu 
jijo  (jotai,  keiken)  ni  tsuite  fukai  kyomi  wo  motte  imasu. 
So  de  arimasu  kara  wareware  go  Nipponchu  arayuru  kaikyu, 
arayuru  shokugyo,  araj'uru  nenrei,  otoko  mo  onna  mo  sunin 
menkai  shitai  desu. 

Watakushidomo  no  jimusho  sunawachi  menkai  no  basho 
wa desu. 

Erabareta  hititachi  wo  yobidashitai  no  desu  ga,  makoto 
ni  osore  irimasu  ga  go-enjo  wo  negaimasu. 

event,  the  points  to  elaborate  are  the  nature  of 
sampling,  the  fact  that  the  interviews  are  to  be 
carried  out  all  over  Japan  among  all  sorts  of  persons, 
that  people  have  been  picked  by  a  random  and  scien- 
tific process,  and  the  the  United  States  authorities 
have  sent  academic  or  scientific  experts  to  carry  the 
study  out.     Points  especially  to  be  avoided  are  (1\ 
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further  specification  of  the  kind  oF  experiences  or 
conditions  to  be  asked  about,  and  (2)  use  of  the 
interviews.  Try  to  avoid  any  implication  that  the 
respondents  can  expect  help  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
views, or  that  the  interview  deals  with  present 
rather  than  past  conditions,  or  that  living  condi- 
tions are  our  primary  interest.  Especially  import- 
ant is  avoiding  any  reference  or  implication  of 
either  BOMBING  or  MORALE.  If  one  is  asked 
specifically  to  name  the  kind  of  experiences  or  con- 
ditions the  interview  deals  with,  or  the  field  of  ex- 
periences or  conditions  the  interview  deals  with,  or 
the  field  of  expertness  in  A\hich  the  research  leaders 
are  distinguished,  then  and  then  only  can  one  speci- 
fy wartime  living  conditions.  It  is  important  to 
the  interview  to  fix  the  time  as  wartime,  not  present. 

In  addition,  the  police  used  should  be  instructed 
not  to  visit,  bother,  or  further  instruct  the  contacted 
persons,  once  contact  and  appointments  have  been 
made. 

Variations:  Using  Other  Local  Help.^  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  seek  help  in  locating, 
contacting,  and  explaining  to  and  making  appoint- 
ments with  respondents,  from  local  persons  other 
than  the  police,  both  in  the  central  source  of  the 
sample  of  an  area  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  respondents. 

Local  school  teachers  in  particular  might  prove 
useful  in  accompanying  the  assistant  research  leader 
in  contact  work,  or  could  be  used  to  further  inter- 
preting, we  hope,  where  dialect  is  a  problem.  They 
might  assist,  if  necessary,  the  mihtary  officer  in 
charge,  in  making  contacts  himself,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  delegate  some  of  the  assistant  research 
leader's  work  to  him. 

All  decisions  as  to  such  variations  of  the  standard 
procedure  of  using  the  police  are  to  be  made  only 
by  the  research  leader.  He  must  take  cai'e  to  control 
their  use  in  the  interests  of  the  validity  of  the  sam- 
ple and  the  effectiveness  of  the  interviews.  Anj^ 
local  circumstances  making  such  variations  neces- 
sary should  be  reported  to  him  immediately  upon 
discovery. 

The  Contact  with  Respondents 

In  actual  contact  with  respondents,  the  assistant 
research  leader  has  the  responsibilities  of  (1)  making 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  of  the  day's 
sample,  (2)  checking  his  name  off  the  sample  list, 
(3)  giving  into  his  keeping  the  pass  card  admitting 
him  to  interview,  (4)  explaining  and  thus  "struc- 

^  Editor's  Note. — Developments  after  this  manual  was  written  made 
use  of  police  in  contact  work  very  rare.  Most  of  the  contact  assistance 
came  from  rationing  officials  and  from  municipal  officers. 


turing"  the  interview  for  the  respondent,  (5)  build- 
ing up  the  first  rapport  with  him,  (6)  making  an  ap- 
pointment for  time,  place,  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  intervieA\-  of  the  next  day,  and  (7)  re- 
porting any  unusual  circumstances  in  the  contacts 
he  makes.  C'oming  with  the  police,  the  assistant 
research  leader  has  the  further  responsibility  of 
making  sure  the  police  introduction  and  police  ex- 
planation of  his  presence  and  the  interview  merely 
facilitate,  do  not  impede  or  distort  the  execution  of 
his  mission.  In  particular  he  should  take  care 
against  relying  upon  the  policeman  to  do  the  job 
for  him.  The  job  is  his,  and  it  is  important  that 
he  establish  rapport  and  understanding  A\'ith  the 
respondent  directly  himself.  In  that  particular  he 
is  to  be  careful  to  avoid  hurry,  rush,  or  preemptory 
tactics.  He  has  authority  to  bring  these  people  in 
by  any  means,  and  should  use  it  if  necessary.  But 
he  should  remember  that  it  is  his  job  to  establish  the 
first  rapport  between  the  interviewers  and  the  re- 
spondents, and  that  he  should  expend  as  much  tact 
and  time  upon  the  last  respondent  as  upon  the  first. 
The  more  he  can  do  with  the  respondent  in  foster- 
ing understanding  and  rapport,  the  easier  and  cjuick- 
er  will  be  the  job  of  the  interviewers  the  next  day. 

Taking  up  the  responsibilities  of  actual  contact 
with  the  individuals  of  a  day's  sample,  one  by  one, 
they  are: 

Making  Sure  of  the  Individual's  Identity.  There 
can  be  no  substitutions.  Bring  in  everyone  of  the 
sample  without  fail.  Only  if  an  individual  cannot 
be  found,  if  no  way  exists  for  getting  word  to  him 
of  an  appointment,  if  the  individual  has  bona  fide 
and  utterly  inescapable  reasons  for  not  coming,  or 
if  the  individual  is  clearly  ineligible  for  interview- 
ing in  the  sample,  can  the  contact  man  skip  him 
and  go  on  to  the  next  person  on  the  list.  Bring  re- 
calcitrants in  by  whatever  means.  Do  not  skip 
them.  Do  not  accept  substitutes,  even  members 
of  the  same  family,  sex,  age,  occupation,  neighbor- 
hood, etc.  Do  not  accept  substitutions,  and  take 
care  that  they  are  not  taken  into  the  group  deliv- 
ered for  the  next  day's  intervie\\'.  Make  it  clear 
to  both  the  policeman  and  the  respondents  that 
sampling  permits  of  not  substitution.  Get  tempo- 
rary absentees  as  described  later  on.  Skip  only 
permanent  absentees  or  ineligibles ;  and  go  on  to  the 
next  selected  individual.  Report  the  skipping  to 
the  research  leader.  Ine'igibles  are  those  who  (1) 
were  soldiers  or  sailors  since  1941;  (2)  are  over  71  or 
under  17,  Japanese  age;  (3)  are  deaf,  seriously  ill, 
demented,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  interview;  (4)  in- 
stitutionalized persons,  in  jail,  etc.     Since  ineligi- 
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l)Ios  of  categories  1  or  2  may  l)e  hard  to  detect,  he 
sure  to  check  age  and  military  status  wher(^ 
necessarj'. 

Once  contacted,  identified,  and  given  an  appoint- 
ment, checl<  the  time,  date,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  appointment  upon  the  sample  list  from  which 
the  individual  came.  A  pass  card  carrying  the 
sample  numl)er  and  numbered  for  each  respondent 
of  the  sample  list  is  to  he  left  with  the  resident  as 
memorandum  for  the  morrow's  interview  and  as  a 
check  item  in  matching  sample  lists  and  completed 
interA'iews  later.  The  pass  cards  will  be  described 
below.  Pass  card  numbers  and  check-off  of  sample 
list  must  agree. 

Explaining  and  "Sirucluring"  die  Interview.  Just 
as  with  the  police,  the  contact  man  must  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  interview  to  the  respondent  in 
such  a  way  as  (1)  to  assure  he  comes  in  for  inter- 
view (2)  has  the  same  understanding  and  expecta- 
tions of  it  as  others.  It  is  important  that  his  ex- 
planation be  given  in  person,  in  face  to  face  contact, 
and  with  tact,  ease,  and  sufficient  time  and  effort 

English 

I  am  the  American  (Armj'  or  Navy,  rank  and 
name).  I  have  come  from  Tokyo  with  Dr.  (name) 
who  represents  the  American  authorities  who  arc 
cooperating  with  MacArthur's  Supreme  Head- 
quarters. Dr.  (name)  is  an  advisor  to  the  Ameri- 
can go\'ernment. 

The  American  government  is  interested  in  the 
wartime  experiences  of  the  Japanese  people.  We 
want  to  learn  of  them  from  a  number  of  people 
chosen  at  random  from  various  classes,  occupations, 
and  ages,  both  men  and  women,  from  all  the  parts 

of  Japan.     We  have  set  up  an  office  at 

for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  these  people,  and 
we  wish  therefore  to  have  you  come  to  our  office  for 
an  interview. 

The  inter\-iew  -will  take  about  two  hours.  It  is 
not  a  severe  examination  but  merely  an  inquiry 
into  your  experiences.  Since  that  is  so  you  need 
have  no  anxiety. 

We  shall  come  for  you  and  take  you  to  our  office 
(by  means  available)  at  (time  and  place).  Please 
be  ready  for  us.  After  the  interview  is  over,  you 
will  be  free  to  come  home  (and  we  will  provide  avail- 
able transportation) . 

In  cases  where  transport  is  not  provided,  and 
respondents  come  by  their  o^^'n  means  to  the  place 
of  interview  a  variation  may  be  used  here  urging 


to  assure  understanding  and  attem])t  to  build  some 
rapport.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  contact  man 
mvist  be  certain  the  res])ondent  knows  and  under- 
stands his  appointment:  when,  where,  and  by  what 
means  he  will  be  delivered  or  is  to  come  for  inter- 
A'iewing  on  the  following  da^^ 

A  formula  for  this  explanation  has  been  worked 
up,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  contact. 
The  same  formula  will  appear  on  a  pass  card  to  be 
left  with  the  respondent  as  a  memorandum  of  his 
appointment  and  a  means  of  identification  at  his 
interview.  But  the  formula  and  all  other  explana- 
tion must  be  used  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  direct 
contact  with  the  respondent  before  the  pass  card  is 
presented.  Contact  men  must  not  rely  upon  the 
pass  card  to  do  their  job  for  them.  It  is  to  be  left 
with  the  respondent  upon  the  contact  man's  leav- 
ing him.  It  carries  a  duplication  of  the  explanation 
by  word  of  mouth,  only  in  order  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder for  the  respondent  and  to  insure  respondents 
of  the  same  locality  get  a  common,  standard  version 
(in  A\riting)  of  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 

Japanese 
Watakuski  wa  Beikoku  no 


to  iu  mono  desu.     JMakasa  soshireibu  to  kyoryoku 
shite  oru  Beikoku  tokyokusha  wo  daihyo  shite  oru 

hakase   to   issho   ni   Tokyo   kara 

mairimashita.     hakase   wa   Beikoku 

seifu  no  komon  de  arimasu. 


Beikoku  tokyokusha  wa  Nippon  kokumin  no 
senjichu  jijo  (jotai,  keiken)  ni  tsuite  fukai  kyomi 
wo  motte  imasu.  So  de  arimasu  kara  ware  ware 
go  Nipponchfi  arayuru  kaikyu,  arayuru  shokugyo, 
araj'uru  nenrei,  otoko  mo  onna  mo  sunin  menkai 
shitai  desu. 


So  de  arimasu  kara  anata  wa  wareware  no  jimusho 

e  kite  moraitai  no  desu.     Jimusho  wa 

desu.  Menkai  wa  yaku  nijikan  kakarimasu.  Kore 
wa  genju  na  torishirabe  de  wa  arimasen.  Gojibun 
no  jijo  (jotai)  no  koto  dake  okikitai  no  desu.     So 

desu  kara  nanimo  shimoai  ga  irimasen etc. 

dozo  go-anshin  nasai. 


promptitude  and  making  sure  of  the  respondents' 
understanding  of  the  location  and  means  of  getting 
to  the  place  of  interview. 
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The  formula  is  to  be  expanded  or  simplified  to 
reach  the  understanding  of  the  respondent,  as  long 
as  no  distortion  results.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  or  allay  fears  further.  In  that  case,  the 
police  can  be  asked  to  help,  or  can  be  asked  to  come 
with  the  respondents  in  delivering  them  next  day 
(if  it  seems  that  course  would  be  reassuring).  It 
could  well  be  stressed  that  others  of  the  neighbor- 
hood will  come  to  the  interview  and  that  the  re- 
spondent will  not  be  alone.  No  implication  that 
the  interview  is  optional  or  other  than  obligatory 
should  be  allowed  to  creep  into  the  conversation. 
On  the  other  hand,  obvious  shuffling  of  appoint- 
ments, say  from  morning  to  afternoon,  can  be  made 
where  they  are  clearly  needed. 

The  pass  card  is  not  to  be  left  with  respondent 
until  after  explanation  is  complete,  and  appoint- 
ment is  made. 

The  Pass  Card.  Upon  leaving  the  respondent 
the  contact  man  is  to  leave  in  his  hands  a  pass  card 
prepared  ahead  of  time,  a  supply  of  which  he  is  to 
get  from  the  reasearch  leader  at  the  time  of  selecting 
the  day's  individuals  to  be  contacted.  The  pass 
card  takes  this  form: 

USA 

APPOINTMENT  FOR  INTERVIEW 

Present  this  card  for  an  interview 

dealing  with  wartime  experiences  of  the  Japanese 

people  at 

at o'clock 

on month day year 

Sample  List R.  number 

The  pass  card  should  be  filled  out  with  sample 
list  and  R  number  by  the  contact  man  before  start- 
ing on  a  day's  contacts.  It  should  be  checked 
against  the  sample  list  at  the  time  identification  of 
the  respondent  is  made.  Place  of  appointment 
should  be  written  out  ahead  of  time,  but  time,  day, 
and  month  should  be  filled  out,  if  possible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  respondent.  The  respondent  should 
be  instructed  that  he  is  to  keep  the  card  overnight 
as  a  reminder  and  to  bring  it  with  him  to  the  inter- 
view and  is  there  to  turn  it  over  to  the  person  who 
interviews  him.  Try  to  give  out  the  card  casually 
and  not  to  excite  awe  of  it,  but  make  sure  its  purpose 
is  understood. 

The  card  is  naturally  in  Japanese,  and  the  assist- 
ant research  leader  will  fill  it  out  in  Japanese  (except 
for  sample  list  and  R  number),  but  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  research  leader  to  see  that  the 
card  is  used  as  prescribed  and  to  see  that  it  fills  its 
purpose. 


Temporary  Absentees.  A  frequent  variation  in 
procedure  in  locating,  contacting,  explaining  to, 
and  making  appointments  with  individuals  of  a 
day's  sample  will  be  necessary  where  an  individual 
selected  from  a  sample  list  for  location  and  contact 
is  temporarily  absent.  If  he  is  clearly  so  far  away 
as  to  be  impossible  to  bring  in  to  interview,  he  must 
be  skipped,  without  substitution,  but  if  he  is -tem- 
porarily absent,  then  a  variation  of  contact  proce- 
dure can  be  used : 

Through  the  accompanying  policeman  or  neigh- 
bors, locate  a  member  of  his  household  or  an  im- 
mediate neighbor  who  is  certain  of  seeing  him  be- 
fore the  time  scheduled  for  his  round  up  and  deliv- 
ery to  the  interviewers.  Give  the  same  explana- 
tion, with  the  same  care,  to  that  household  member 
or  immediate  neighbor,  make  sure  of  understanding 
of  the  time  and  place  of  appointment,  and  leave  the 
pass  card,  filled  out  properly,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
absentee  upon  his  return.  Once  again,  however, 
do  not  rely  on  the  pass  card,  but  try  to  establish 
understanding  and  rapport  through  the  household 
member  or  neighbor  by  personal  conversation. 

Make  sure,  also,  that  the  respondent  will  have 
time  between  his  receipt  of  the  pass  card  and  his 
round-up  to  get  some  story  of  the  contact  man's 
visit  before  he  is  actually  rounded-up  the  next  day. 
At  the  same  time,  do  not  permit  substitution. 
Check-off  at  Time  of  Issue  of  Pass  Card.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  respondent,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  contact  man  to  leave  behind  a 
pass  card,  with  appointment  filled  out,  and  to  check 
off  the  name  of  the  repondent  upon  the  sample  list, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  pass  card  of  respondent 
and  the  record  of  check  off  upon  the  sample  list 
agree,  and  can  be  matched  later  on. 

In  this  check-off  process  there  are  two  subsidiary 
responsibilities  of  importance: 

(1)  One  is  to  record,  of  course,  the  time,  date, 
and  means  of  conveyance  agreed  upon  with  the 
respondent  for  use  in  the  round-up  next  day. 

(2)  Another  is  to  include  in  the  check-off  and 
the  record  of  the  appointment  a  brief  note  of  the 
Respondent's  Reaction  to  Contact. 

Notes  on  Contact  Reactions.  At  the  check  off  of 
an  appointment  on  the  sample  list,  after  issue  of  a 
pass  card  to  a  respondent,  notes  should  be  made, 
keyed  by  the  sample  list  number  and  by  R  number 
already  used  on  the  individual's  pass  card,  giving 
any  unusual  circumstances  of  a  I'espondent's  reac- 
tion to  the  contact  just  made. 

It  is  vital  to  the  cesults  of  the  survey  to  note  and 
report  any  unusual  circvnnstances  of  the  contacts 
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and  to  key  them  to  sami^le  lists  ami  individual  re- 
spondents. Turn  such  notes  into  the  research 
leader  at  once. 

Round-Up  and  Delivery 

It  is  tlie  re.sponsibility  of  the  assistant  research 
leader  to  arrange  that  he  or  the  military  officer  in 
charge,  with  vehicles,  keep  the  appointments  made 
when  contacting  individuals  of  the  selected  sample. 
Similarly,  the  research  leader  has  the  respon.sibility 
of  providing  interviewers  to  take  the  appointed 
interview  quickly  and  as  and  when  appointed. 

Round-up  and  delivery  of  the  respondents  should 
conform  to  the  necessities  of  transport,  travel,  and 
locality  in  the  sampled  area,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  violate  the  local  custom  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  respondents  unnecessarily.  It  ma}' 
often  be  possible  to  expedite  round-up  by  asking 
respondents  of  a  day's  round-up  to  assemble  at 
some  key  central  place  well  known  to  them,  like  a 
corner  police  box.  Advice  can  be  sought  on  the 
matter  from  the  police  assisting  in  the  roimd-up. 
The  research  leader  and  officer  in  charge  will  to- 
gether arrange  a  waiting  room  and  other  place  of 


i-ecep(Jon  for  I'espondents  and  delivery  will  be  made 
to  that  room,  where  interviewc-rs  and  respondents 
can  be  paired  off  fjuickly,  promptly,  and  without 

fuss. 

Any  further  explanation  or  conversation  dealing 
with  the  interview  during  round-up  and  delivery 
should  follow  the  lines  already  laid  down.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  contact  man's  responsibil- 
ity for  preconditioning  the  interview  extends 
through  the  whole  period  from  contact  to  the  final 
delivery  to  interviewers.  The  assistant  research 
leaders  are  also  to  be  alert  for  any  events  or  dis- 
cussion during  round-up  and  delivery  which  might 
prejudice  interview  or  sample  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  research  leader. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  general 
responsibility  of  surveyance  of  location  and  contact 
and  of  the  actual  methods  of  round-up,  delivery, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  respondents'  appointment  for 
interview,  including  in  particular  the  use  of  the  ve- 
hicles in  the  charge  of  the  military  officer  for  round- 
ing up  respondents,  comes  under  the  authority  of 
the  research  leader. 
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Appendix  F 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  BACKGROUND  REPORT 


The  Background  Report  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Survey;  unless  it  is  carefully  done,  much  of  the 
interviewing  materials  will  fail  to  yield  their  full 
significance.  Research  Leaders  should  start  the 
process  of  obtaining  these  data  upon  arriving  at 
the  sampling  point. 

Part  J  of  the  report  in  Japanese  should  be  left 
with  appropriate  respondents  after  they  have  been 
briefed.  The  respondent  should  look  through  the 
report  and  have  a  chance  to  ask  questions  while 
the  Research  Leader  or  his  representative  is  there. 
It  should  then  be  impressed  on  him  that  he  must 
nl  once  set  about  obtaining  the  necessary  data  from 
official  files.  If  he  protests  that  for  some  items  no 
data  exist,  find  out  whether  data  do  not  exist  upon 
which  to  base  an  official  estimate.  Thus  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  know  the 
tonnage  of  bombs  dropped,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  some  estimates.  Even  if  these  estimates 
prove  "wild,"  they  may  be  a  useful  index  to  morale. 
Part  JE  is  an  English  translation  of  Part  J. 
Specific  Directions  for  Part  J 

Before   leaving   the   report  for   the   respondent, 

L  In  space  (a)  write  in  the  name  of  the  area 
(shi,  machi,  or  mura)  to  be  covered  by  the  report. 

2.  In  space  (b)  write  in  the  year  and  the  first  full 
month  preceding  the  first  bombing  attack  in  the 
area  in  question  (excluding  the  Doolittle  raid). 
Thus  if  the  first  bombing  attack  in  the  area  was 
December  10,  1944,  have  your  interpreter  write 
November,  1944,  in  Japanese. 

If  the  area  in  question  was  not  liombed,  write  in 
the  name  of  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  bombs  fell  m  the  nearest  bombed  area.  In 
Part  II  state  concisely  but  fully  the  data  upon  which 
you  based  this  important  reference  date. 

3.  Fill  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  research 
leader  to  whom  the  report  form  is  to  be  returned  in 
space  (k). 

4.  Where  it  is  clear  that  a  respondent  should  not 
attempt  to  fill  in  part  of  the  schedule,  cross  that 
part  off  heavily,  e.  g.  if  the  area  was  mibombed, 
the  whole  of  I  and  II  should  be  crossed  otf. 


P.4RT   0 

This  part  of  the  backgroimd  report  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  oral  interviews.  More  than  one  inter- 
view is  usually  needed  to  check  against  the  written 
cjuestionnaire.  The  numbering  of  Part  0  cori'e- 
sponds  with,  and  in  places  extends  the  numbering 
of  Part  J.  Always  question  the  official  responsible 
after  you  have  the  written  report.  In  general  others 
should  also  be  interviewed  after  the  written  data 
have  been  secured. 

1.  Bombing  Dat.\ 

These  data  may  be  obtained  from  the  police.  Of 
course  no  inquiry  on  this  point  is  to  be  made  in  un- 
bombed  areas. 

Ascertain  how  the  respondent  (R)  made  up  the 
I'eport  and  how  reliable  he  belie\es  it  to  be. 

2.  Bomb  Damage 

These  data  will  probably  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  but  others  (including 
the  police)  should  be  questioned.  This  is  a  very 
important  section. 

The  data  on  State  Railways  will  probablj'  ha\c 
to  be  obtained  from  the  railwaj^  authorities  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  get  them  for  an  area  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  area  for  which  the  report  is 
being  made.  The  objective  is  a  picture  of  the  grad- 
ual deterioration  of  facilities  in  the  area.  If  the 
railway  report  covers  a  slightly  larger  or  smaller 
area  no  harm  is  done  unless  the  amount  of  bombing 
varies. 

If  records  have  been  destroyed,  get  estimates  but 
first  be  sure  records  do  not  exist. 

In  addition,  get  data  on: 

E.  Reconstruction  Activities:  (1)  Was  there  any 
major  reconstruction  between  bombings?  Was  it 
by  direction  of  any  governmental  agency?  AVas  it 
subsidized?  Explore  reconstruction  policies  with 
respect  to  factories,  homes,  etc. 

(2)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  temporary  re- 
building? What  sort  of  facilities  were  provided? 
How  adequate?  Explore  fully.  Section  E  should 
be  covered  in  several  interviews,  including  inter- 
views with  heads  of  neighborhood  associations. 
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3.  \nr 

Iiuiuiro!  on  this  in  both  bombed  and  unbomlx'd 
areas. 

A.  Demolition.  Be  sure  that  demolition  of  partly 
destroyed  houses  or  walls  which  have  become  haz- 
ardous is  nol  included.  We  want  here  only  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  to  construct  fire  lanes. 

B.  Air-Raid  Shelters.  Inquire  from  various  R's 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  inadequacies. 

C.  Warning  SysteiJi.  Inquire  as  to  policy  changes. 
For  example,  warnings  may  at  first  have  been  too 
far  ahead  and  needlessly  alarmed  people  when  the 
raid  veered  off  to  another  target.  Or  too  much 
time  may  have  been  taken  from  work  or  sleep.  Be 
careful  not  to  ask  directive  questnons  along  the 
above  lines  but  try  to  get  R's  luiderstanding  of 
policies. 

D.  Flal:.  This  was  the  Army's  responsibility 
(In  port  areas,  the  Navy's.)  Get  civilian  author- 
ities' judgments  as  to  adequacy.  Did  the  policy 
change?  Did  civilian  authorities  try  to  get  more 
protection  from  Army? 

E.  Post-raid  Care.  This  was  the  responsibilitj- 
of  mvmicipal  authorities.  Others  should  be  ques- 
tioned.    Inquire  as  to  complaints. 

4.  Disruptive  Behavioh 

Be  sure  to  get  nonpolice  comments  on  this  topic. 
5.  Escape  Behavior 

We  ask  for  definite  data  on  suicide,  drunkenness, 
and  drug  addiction. 

In  addition,  if  you  find  an  appropriate  R  (an  in- 
telligent educator,  phy.sician,  etc.)  inquire  as  to 
changes  in  religious  practices,  magic,  new  sects  or 
"prophets"  and  the  like.  Inquire  also  as  to  hos- 
pitalization for  psychosis  and  neuroses.  If  possi- 
ble get  statistics. 

0.  Entertainment 

This  may  prove  an  important  section.  Question 
freely. 

7.  Evacuation 

Attempt  to  ascertain  the  reliability  of  evacuation 
statistics.  Explore  fully  the  question  of  the  pro- 
portion of  evacuation  initiated  by  the  government 
and  b}^  the  people  Was  there  any  resistance  to 
evacuation  attempts  by  the  government?  (Pay 
special  attention  to  evacuation  of  family  groups  and 
children.)  If  so,  why,  by  whom,  when,  what  hap- 
pened? Get  information  on  question  of  subsidies 
for  evacuees.     Were  they  in  fact  paid? 

8.  War  Participation  by  Civilians 

This  was  not  structured  in  Japan  as  it  was  in  the 
West.  Try  to  find  out  just  what  did  happen.  What 
outlets  were  provided  for  youth,  women,  men  not 


directly  in  the  war  effort?  How  effet^tive  were  their 
efforts?  Did  they  serve  morale  purpo.ses?  Beware 
of  directive  questioning  but  get  objective  descrip- 
tions. A  start  may  be  made  with  the  neighborhood 
associations.     Secure  ilata,  if  possiljle,  on: 

A.  Number  of  participants. 

B.  Kinds  of  people  participating  (old,  young; 
men,  women;  educated,  uneducated,  etc.). 

C.  Kinds  of  activities,  i.  e.,  ARP  acti\-ities,  relief 
and  charitable  organizations,  etc. 

D.  Interest  in  work  on  part  of  participants  as  in- 
dicated by  attendance,  etc.  Any  changes  as  war 
progressed? 

E.  Effectiveness  of  activities. 

9.  Shelter  Behavior 

A.  Panics  in  and  at  shelters.  Get  full  details. 
When?  Why?  Effects?  Include  under  shelter  an.y 
effort  directly  to  escape  (e.  g.   a  panic  at  a  bridge). 

B.  General  comportment:  grumbling,  quarreling, 
patient  endurance,  sex  advances. 

10.  Children 

What  special  provisions  for  the  education,  shelter, 
feeding,  recreation  of  children  who  were  not  evac- 
uat:^d?  What  happened  when  schools  were  bombed 
out?  Were  schools  open  throughout  the  war?  Anj' 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquencj'?  Get  statistics  if 
possible. 
]  1 .  Police  Measures  Connected  With  Bombing 

Get  the  chief  of  police  to  describe  all  special  meas- 
ures in  his  area.  (Don't  speak  of  "special  police 
measures"  as  "special  police"  means  the  secret 
police.) 

A.  Was  there  an  increase  in  the  police  force?  De- 
crease? A¥hy?  Were  supplementary  or  part-time 
police  appointed? 

B.  What  changes  were  there  in  the  nature  of 
police  activity?  When?  How?  AVhy?  (Try  not 
to  suggest  what  kind  of  changes  you  are  looking  for 
but  if  necessary  ask:  Did  the  police  have  new 
duties?) 

C.  Were  new  restrictions  imposed  on  movement 
of  individuals,  telephone  communications,  etc.? 
What?  When?  AVhy?  Was  this  by  local  order  or 
were  instructions  received  from  above? 

D.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  penalties  for  in- 
I'raction  of  laws  and  regulations?  More  or  less  se- 
N'ere?  When  did  change  come?  Why?  What  was 
the  effect? 

12.  Subversive  Behavior 
This  must  be  thoroughly  explored.     Do  not  re- 
main satisfied  ■with  a  simple  answer  that  there  was 
none.     Tactful  but  not  leading  incjuiry  may  bi'ing 
facts  to  light,  even  from  the  police  chief. 
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A.  Rumors.  Who?  When?  Wliat  was  said? 
What  action  was  taken?  What  changes  as  bomb- 
ing proceeded? 

B.  Demonstrations  against  \\'ar.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  group  phenomena  here  but  if  we  aslv  about 
"organized"  demonstrations  we  shall  be  told  there 
were  none.  Get  the  number  in  the  groups  involved. 
When?    How  it  was  dealt  with 

C.  Sabotage.  Extent  of  damage.  Who  was  in- 
volved?    When?     What  was  done  about  it? 

D.  Political  Underground  Activities. 


13.  Work  Behavior 
Choose  the  most  important  industry,  plant,   or 
business  establishment  in  the  city  (preferably  an 
enterprise  connected  with  the  war)  and  obtain  the 
following  data: 

A.  Changes  in  working  hours. 

B.  Absenteeism — Trend  (dates,  extent,  causes, 
measures  taken  to  combat,  how  affected  by  air  raids, 
etc.). 

C.  Productivity  of  worker  (discuss  in  detail). 

D.  Sickness  rates. 

E.  Accident  rates. 
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Appendix  G 
BACKGROUND  REPORT 

shi  It  is  required  of  you  thai  this  report  tje  jilted  in  as 

This  report  is  to  cover machi  (a)  soon  as  possible.     As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  you  should 

mura  communicate  with 

Names  and  titles  of  persons  actually  supplying       at 

information.  He  will  make  an  a]5pointment  for  you  to  discuss  this 

report  in  person. 

The  following  data  pertains  to  the  abovc-men- 

Name  and  title  of  official  responsible  for  returning  tioned  city,  town,  or  village. 

''^P°''*  I.  BOMBING  DATA 

Date  of  submitting  report A.  Boinb  Attacks 

You  are  ordered  to  fill  in  the  following  report  For  each  attack  give  the  date  in  Arabic  numerals, 

from  official  records.     Where  you  do  not  have  the  In  cohmm  (a)  if  the  attack  was  by  day,  mark  X 

official  records  write  "No  Records"  in  the  appropri-  under  the  word  Day;  if  by  night,  mark  the  X  under 

ate  spaces  and  indicate  where  the  records  may  be  the  word  Night. 

secured.  In  column  (b)  if  the  attack  was  high  level,  mark 

You  need  make  no  statement  in  the  spaces  which  X  under  High;  if  the  attack  was  low  level,  mark  X 

are  crossed  off.  under  Loiv. 

If  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed  for  replies  on  this  In  column  (c)  if  the  attack  was  mostly  by  high 

form,  use  a  continuation  sheet,  numbering  items  to  explosive  bombs,  mark  X  under  Explosive;  if  the 

correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the  form.  attack  -was  mostly  by  incendiary  bombs,  mark  X 

Where  monthly  statistics  are  called  for,  you  are  to  under  Incendiary;  if  the  attack  was  about  equally 

furnish   them   for   the   period  beginning and  high  explosive  and  incendiarj',  mark  X  under  both 

extending  to  August  15,  1945.  Explosive  and  Incendiary. 

Give    all    numerical    answers    in    arabic  figures.  In  cohmm  (d)  write  the  estimated  total  weight  in 
Where  an  answer  in  words  is  called  for,  reply  in  metric  tons  of  the  bombs  dropped. 
English  if  you  can.     (When  the  exact  English  term  In  column  (e)  write  the  length  of  time  the  bomb- 
is  in  doubt,  add  the  Japanese  word  in  parenthesis.)  ers  were  over  the  area. 

If  no  one  capable  of  answering  in  English  is  avail-  Use  column  (f)  for  any  comments.     If  no  alarm 

able  to  you,  answer  in  Japanese.  was  given  for  a  particidar  raid,  be  sure  to  mark  "No 

Alarm"  in  this  column. 

1  Form  J  E  duplicates  Form  J,  the  equivalent  in  Japanese. 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

Date 

Duy 

Night 

High 

Lou- 

Explosive 

Incendiary 

Tons 

Minutes 

Comment 

.^ 
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B.  Machine  gun  attacks 

C.  Alarms  without  attacks 

Date 

Comment 

Date 

Day 

Mght 

II.  BOMB  DAMAGE 

A.  Damage  to  Buildings 

111  the  table  below  record  the  total  amount  of 
damage  to  buildings  resulting  from  aerial  bombard- 
ments in  this  district.  State  the  number  and  the 
percentage  (%)  of  buildings  of  each  typ3  listed 
which  were  (a)  vmdamaged;  (b)  damaged  but  usal^le; 
and  (c)  damaged  and  unusable. 

"Business  places"  refers  to  wholesale  and  retail 
stores  and  office  buildings. 

"Industrial  plants"  refers  to  factories. 


"Domiciles"  refers  to  all  houses  and  apartment 
buildings  used  as  living  quarters. 

"Cultural  and  entertainment"  buildings  refers  to 
libraries,  museums,  schools,  theaters,  auditoria,  etc. 

"Government"  and  municipal  buildings  refers  to 
post  offices,  police  headquarters,  tax  office,  prefec- 
tural  buildings,  city,  town  and  village  bvnldings  and 
all  the  buildings  housing  governmental  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

"Shrines"  refers  to  all  Buddhist,  Shinto,  or  Chris- 
tian religious  edifices. 


Business  places 

Industrial  plants 

Domiciles 

Cultural  and 
entertainment  bldgs. 

Govt,  bld-s. 

Shrines 

Xo,  Bldgs. 

Percent 

Percent 

Xb. 

Percent 

Xo. 

Percent 

Xo. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Undamaged 

Damaged  but  usable 

Damaged  unusable 

Total,.- 

Note. — The  percentage  of  undamaged  buildings  plus  the  percentage  of  damaged  but  usable  buildings  plus  the  percentage  of  damaged  and  unusable  build- 
ings  should  in  all  cases  equal  100  percent. 


If  a  building  was  damaged  more  than  once,  record 
only  the  most  severe  damage. 
B.  Damage  to  Publ'c  I'tililics 

1.  Transportation.  Report  about  changes  in  the 
state  of  transportation  during  the  bombing  period. 

A  separate  report  should  be  made  for  busses,  tram 
lines,  subways,  and  the  State  Railways  lines  for 
this  area  only.  The  report  may  be  made  in  either 
of  the  two  ways  shown  below :  (a)  By  the  total  num- 
ber of  paying  passengers  carried  monthly,  or  (b) 
By  the  total  number  of  hours  public  \'ehicles  were 


in  service  monthly  during  the  report  period.  One 
bus  operating  one  hour  counts  as  one  bus  hour. 
Report  the  total  number  of  bus-hours  per  month. 
Similarly  one  tram  car  operating  one  hour  counts 
as  one  tram-car-hour.  One  subway  car  (not  the 
whole  train)  operating  one  hour  is  one  subway-car- 
hour;  one  state  railway  passenger  car  operating  one 
hour  is  one  railway-car-hour. 

If  your  report  is  in  terras  of  passengers  carried, 
write  (a)  before  the  figures;  if  the  report  is  in  terms 
of  vehicle  hours,  write  (b)  before  the  figures. 


JMonth 

Bus 

(a)     or     (b) 

Trams 
(a)     or     (b) 

Subway 
(a)     or     (b) 

State  Rlw. 
(a)     or     (b) 

Comment 

State  the  average  capacit.v  of  the  public  transportation  vehicles — include  seated  and  standing  passengers. 

One  bus One  subway  car 

One  tramcar One  State  Rlw.  car 
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2.  EhclricUy.  Rpcord  for  oach  montli  of  tho 
period  the  total  number  of  kwh  consumed  by  (ti) 
homes;  (b)  commercial  and  industrial  users. 


f'aleiuliir 
month 

Total  KWII 

cimsiimcd  by 

homes 

Total  KWII 
con.suiiicd  by  indus- 
trial ami  commercial 

3.  Gas.  Record  for  each  month  of  the  period 
the  total  number  of  cubic  meters  of  gas  consumed 
by  (a)  homes;  (b)  commercial  and  industrial  users. 


Calendar 
month 

No.  of  meters 

consumed  by 

homes 

Xo.  of  meters 
consumed  by 
Ind.  &  Com. 

4.  Water.  In  the  appropriate  spaces  below,  re- 
cord the  extent  of  damage  to  municipal  water  sys- 
tems in  the  following  manner:  Record  for  each 
month  the  tota'  number  of  liters  of  water  distrib- 
uted to  (a)  private  consinners  and  (b)  commercial 
and  industrial  users. 


Cfllen(h\r 
month 

Tota!  no.  of  liters  of 

water  distributed  to 

public  consumers 

Total  no.  of  liters  of 

water  distributed  to 

industrial  users 

C.  Casualties 

Record  in  the  appropriate  spaces  1)elow  the  total 
number  of  civilians  severely  wounded  as  a  result  of 
bombing  and  the  total  number  of  civilians  killed 
as  a  I'esult  of  bombing  in  this  area.  By  the  term 
"severely  wounded"  is  meant  cases  requiring  hos- 
pitalization or  confinement  to  bed  at  home. 


Total  no.  severely  wounded 

Total  number  killed 

total  ci\'ilian  ])opula(ion  in.  Iliitt  (liti'nd  bombed  out 
of  their  normal  li\'ing  (juarters  tcmporarilij  and  the 
number  and  percentage  of  the  total  civilian  popu- 
lation bombed  out  of  normal  living  cpiarters  prr- 
maneutlji.  By  "temporai'iiy"  wo  mean  cases  where 
the  home  is  unusable  but  repairable.  By  "per- 
manently" we  mean  unrepairable  damage. 


Bombed  out  temporarily 

Bombed  out  permanently 

X  umber,      

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

D.  Effects  to  Living  Quarters 

Record  belo\\'  the  numl:)er  and  percentage  of  the 


III.  AIR-RAID  DEFENSE 

A.  Demolition  of  Houses  to  Provide  Firebreaks 

1 .  Total  number  of  houses  so  destroyed 

2.  Number  of  people  living  in  such  houses 

3.  Provisions  for  rehousing  (Describe  below 
briefly) 

4.  Provisions  for  compensation:  (Describe  brief- 
ly i)elow) 

B.  A  ir-Raid  Shelters 

1 .  Indicate  the  percentage  of  populat'on  who 
could  be  accommo;lated  by: 

Percent  Oct  194-i    Percent  April  194o 

Public  Shelters 

Factory  Shelters 

Private  Home  or 

Apartment  Shelters 

The  percentage  is  to  be  calculated  against  the  total 
number  for  whom  the  shelters  were  built. 

2.  Rating  of  Adeijuacy  of  Public  She'ters: 

•'inUnfaclori/  or 
iins(Ui.':fnclnry  Commetils 

(a)  Capacity 

(b)  Ventilation 

(c)  Cleanliness 

(d)  Sleeping  Facilities  _    

(e)  Safety-degree  of 

Protection  Offei'ed  _   

(f)  Accessibility  to 

Public 

C.  Warning  system 

1.  First  general  public  alert. 

(a)  liow  great  was  the  interva  between  the 
sounding  of  this  alert  and  the  time  \vhen  the  raid 
was  expected in  the  case  of  a  day  at- 
tack?   i\Iinutes 

(b)  How  great  was  the  interval  between  the 
sounding  of  this  alert  and  the  time  when  the  raid 
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was    expe  ted    in    the    case    of    a    night    attack? 
Minutes 

(c)  Was  the  time  usually  sufficient  to  permit  most 
of  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  attack?     Explain. 

(d)  Did  this  interval  change  during  the  war? 
When?     How?     Why? 

2.  The  immediate  warning. 

(a)  How  great  was  the  interval  between  the 
sounding  of  this  alert  and  the  time  when  the  raid 
was  expected  in  the  case  of  a  day  attack?    Minutes 


(b)  How  great  was  the  interval  between  the 
sound  ng  of  this  alert  and  the  time  when  the  raid 
was  expected  in  the  case  of  a  night  attack?  Min- 
utes   

(c)  Did  th's  interval  change  dining  the  war? 
When?    How?    Why? 

D.  Post-Raid  Care 

1.  Billeting. 

Descr  be,  briefly,  the  provisions  made  for 
emergency  post-raid  billeting. 

Were  billeting  facilities  adequate  or  inade- 
quate in  number  and  quality?    Explain. 

^Vllat  percent  of  the  bombed-out  people  were  housed 

in: 

Emergency  Barraoks 

Temples  &  Schools 

Air-Raid  Shelters 

Private  Plomes 

Left  Town 

Other 

Total  100  percent 

2.  Feeding. 

Describe,    Isriefly,    the    measiu'es   taken   for 

emergency  post-raid  feeding. 
Were  the  provisions  adecjuate  or  inadequate 

in  quantity  and  quality? 
Were  there  any  extra  rations  provided? 
Who  were  responsible  for  emergency  feeding? 

IV,  BEHAVIOR  DISTURBING  PUBLIC  ORDER 

A.   Loolrng 

Looting  is  here  defined  as  the  theft  of  articles 
from  living  quarters,  offices,  stores,  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  bomb  shelters  during 
and  after  a  bombing  attack. 

Record  the  number  of  arrests  and  number  of 
convictions  in  court  for  looting  per  month. 


Calendar 
month 

Number  of  arrests 
for  looting 

Number  of  court 
convictions 

B.  Black  Market  Practices 

Black  market  practice  is  here  defined  as  the  illegal 
practice  of  the  selling  and  buying  of  supplies  and 
rationed  materials  above  the  officially  set  ceiling 
prices  as  \'\'ell  as  in  amoimts  greater  than  the  alloted 
quantities. 

Record  the  number  of  arrests  and  the  number  of 
convictions  for  black  market  practices  per  month. 


Calendar 
month 

Number  of 
arrests 

Number  of 
convictions 

, 

C.  Hoarding 

Hoarding  is  to  be  classified  in  two  different  cate- 
gories, that  is,  the  one  type  of  hoarding  designated 
as  "Producer  Hoarding"  means  the  holding  of  sup- 
plies and  food  by  producers  and  merchants  in  quan- 
tities exceeding  the  quota  permitted  (by  law). 

The  second  type  of  hoarding  defined  as  "Consum- 
er Hoarding"  means  the  illegal  purchases  and  hoard- 
ing of  merchandise  and  food  supplies  by  the  general 
public  in  anticipation  of  future  shortages. 

Record  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  for 
hoarding  per  month  differentiating  between  the 
two  classes  described  above. 


Producer  hoarding 

Consumer  hoarding 

Arrests 

Convictions 

Arrests 

Convictions 

D.  Crime 

Record  below  crime  statistics,  month  by  month. 
Statistics  for  crimes  against  property  (thefts,  arson, 
etc.),  crimes  against  persons  (assault,  murder,  etc.). 
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and  sex  crimes  (rape,  etc.)  are  to  l)o  recorded  seiJ- 
arately  in  the  appropriate  spaces. 


Munlli 

Crimes  asfiinst 
property 

Crimes  against 
persons 

Sex  crimes 

Arrests 

Con- 
vietions 

Arrests 

Con- 
victions 

Arrests 

Con- 
victions 

V.  SUICIDE  AND  DRUGS 

Record  the  number  of  siucides,  the  number  of 
arrests  and  convictions  in  courts  for  drunken  dis- 
orderUness,  and  for  habitual  use  of  narcotic  drugs, 
month  by  month. 


INIuntli 

Xiiml)er  of 
suicides 

Drunken 
disorderliness 

Drug  addiction 

Arrests 

Con- 
victions 

Arrests 

Con- 
victions 

VI.  ENTERTAINMENT 

Estimate  the  average  monthly  attendance  for  tiie 
six  montlis'  period  preceding  tiie  first  Ijomb'.ng  at- 
tack and  the  average  for  the  last  llircc  mouths  be- 
fore the  surrender. 


Plays 

Sports 

Prostitution  (licensed). 

Movie  houses 

The  number  of  persons 
who  invited  geisha 
girls 


Average  jjer  month 

for  G  months  before 

bombing 


.•\verage  per  month 

for   last   3   months 

of  war 


Vn.  EVACUATION 

Give  below'  the  number  of  evacuees  per  month 
from  this  area  (excluding  those  within  the  same  to, 
shi,  machi,  mura). 


Month 

Number  of  Evacuees 

state  the  proportion  of  these  evacuations  which 
were  initiated  by  the  government 

State  proportion  which  were  initiated  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves 

Describe  below  the  kinds  of  people  \\ho  were 
evacuated. 
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Appendix  H 
SPECIAL  REPORT 


Definition 

Each  special  report  will  consist  of  the  result  of 
the  interviewing  of  a  Japanese  who  occupied  a 
position  that  gave  him  access  to  particularly  val- 
uable sources  of  information  concerning  changes  in 
civilian  morale  during  the  war. 
Objectives 

The  general  aims  of  the  special  reports  are  the 
same  as  those  which  underlie  the  cross-section  sur- 
vey. The  orientation  in  regard  to  the  respondent, 
howevei-,  is  somewhat  different  and  this  in  turn  af- 
fects the  immediate  objectives  to  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  interview.  In  the  cross-section  survey 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  indi^'idual  re- 
spondent's experiences  and  attitudes  and  not  in  his 
general  views  regarding  morale.  In  the  special  re- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  we  arc  primarily  inlcrestcd 
in  the  general  knowledge  which  the  respondent  possesses 
concerning  wartime  civilian  morale,  the  various  things 
which  caused  it  to  change  (including  bombing)  and  the 
nature  of  those  changes.  We  are  also  interested  in 
his  interpretations  and  opinions.  Of  secondary  im- 
jjortance  though  still  of  concern  are  his  personal  ex- 
periences, his  o\\"n  wartime  morale,  and  his  own  re- 
sponses to  bombing. 

In  short,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  member 
of  a  sample,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  qualified 
informant. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  special  reports  will  yield  data 
of  interest  from  a  number  of  different  points  of  view. 
They  \\ill  supplement  and  mutually  check  with  the 
results  of  the  cross-section  survey.  They  will  fur- 
nish leads  which  will  be  important  in  analysis.  In- 
formation will  be  secured  on  the  range  of  different 
attitudes  and  intentions  of  various  types  of  Japa- 
nese leaders;  there  will  be  indications  of  the  relations 
between  cliques  and  of  "behind  the  scenes"  maneu- 
vers. Interesting  discrepancies  may  come  to  light 
between  what  the  leaders  thought  and  what  the 
people  thought,  as  revealed  in  the  cross-section  sur- 
vey. It  is  particularly  hoped  that  documents  will  be 
secured  on  civilian  morale  ivhich  were  compiled  during 
the  War.  Special  interviewees  should  also  be  encour- 
aged to  prepare  written  reports  after  the  interview. 


One  of  the  most  important  forces  contributing  to 
the  deterioration  of  morale  is  usually  a  break-down 
of  organizational  efficiency  of  the  society  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  For  example,  as  the  work- 
ing capacit}^  of  a  factory  declines,  reorganization  is 
likely  to  be  piled  on  reorganization.  This  has  two 
types  of  results:  (1)  the  reorganizations  are  not 
effective  and  increase  confusion,  (2)  people  interpret 
reorganization  as  an  indication  that  conditions  are 
serious  and  consequently  become  more  uneasy. 

Some  data  on  this  may  emerge  in  the  cross-section 
survey,  but  the  causes  and  nature  of  leadership  dis- 
organization and  the  efforts  at  compensation  should 
be  revealed  in  the  special  reports.  In  the  final  over- 
all analysis,  we  may  also  find  out  whether  the  Jap- 
anese leadership  correctly  assessed  wartime  civilian 
morale,  by  contrasting  the  special  reports  with  the 
main  survey  results. 

In  regard  to  the  secondary  objectives  of  the  mo- 
rale survey  (current  political  and  economic  atti- 
tudes) the  special  reports  should  yield  information 
concerning  the  aspirations  of  the  leading  classes  and 
the  fears  they  have  of  the  appearance  of  new  types 
of  leadership  and  leadership  groups. 

Finally,  it  is  desired  to  secure  information  on 
techniques  employed  for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
trol of  morale,  especially  under  bombing  conditions. 
INIost  of  this  data  can  onlj'  be  obtained  from  persons 
formerly  in  authority.  It  will  be  important  to  dis- 
co^'er  to  what  extent  the  authorities  had  confidence 
in  the  people  and  to  what  extent  they  feared  them. 
The  war  no  doubt  forced  the  leaders  to  take  meas- 
ru-es  which  they  knew  would  be  unpopular  and  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  discover  how  they  handled 
such  situations. 

Choice  of  Respondents 

In  selecting  respondents  for  the  special  reports,  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  (1)  persons  who  actually  have 
information  about  morale  and  (2)  persons  with  dif- 
ferent opportunities  for  observing  changes  in  morale 
and  with  different  affiliations  and  loyalties.  The 
type  of  person  to  be  chosen  may  differ  from  locality 
to  locality  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best 
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infoinmiils  al>()u1  monilc  will  iicccssaiily  cdinc  I'roni 
any  one  class  of  officials  or  local  i)('i>.()nafi;cs. 

IiKliiirios  have  liecu  matle  in  Tokyo  at  the  police 
bureau  in  the  Home  Affairs  Minisfry  and  af  the 
Cabinet  I5oard  of  Informat'on.  As  a  resulf,  flie 
police  chiefs  in  each  region  to  which  .survey  teams 
will  go  and  the  governors  of  the  respective  kens  will 
be  notified  that  certain  types  of  information  will  be 
desired  in  special  interviews  and  it  is  expected  that 
they,  or  persons  they  will  delegate,  will  be  prepared 
to  give  the  team  leader  what  he  desires.  Copies  of 
the  letters  sent  out  regarding  this  matter  will  be 
given  the  team  leaders  before  they  depart.  The.v 
will  also  be  provided  with  the  names  of  unofficial 
.  persons  who  maj'  be  in  a  position  to  give  important 
information,  such  as  university  professors  and 
doctors. 

It  maj^  well  be  argued  that  giving  the  local  officials 
forewarning  of  what  is  desired  may  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  idealized,  or  otherwise  false, 
reports  on  conditions.  This  is  true  enough,  and  the 
procedure  is  not  ideal,  but  the  experience  in  Tokyo 
shows  that  so  many  top  officials  have  been  changed 
since  the  war  period  that  they  actually  do  not  have 
the  data  and  mu,';t  collect  them  from  various  sub- 
ordinates and  persons  formerly  in  official  positions. 
If  we  had  time,  we  should  do  this  ourselves,  but 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  as  a 
general  practice.  However,  we  shovild  take  occa- 
sion to  make  checks  bj^  going  to  some  of  the  original 
sources  and  by  collecting  all  the  documents  possi- 
ble that  were  written  during  the  war  for  official  use. 

A  general  list  of  the  types  of  persons  from  whom 
information  for  the  special  reports  may  be  obtained 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Prefectural  go\ernors,  maj'oi's,  or  other  region- 
al chiefs  of  local  goA- ernment, 

2.  Local  Diet  meml)ers, 

3.  Police  chiefs, 

4.  School  officials  and  teachers, 

5.  Newspaper  editors,  and  reporters, 

6.  Local  health  authorities  and  doctors, 

7.  Priests  of  sects  locally  influential, 

8.  ARP  leaders,  tonari  gumi  leaders, 

9.  The  regional  administrative  officials, 

10.  Prominent  people  now  out  of  office. 

In  addition,  the  local  American  commander 
should  be  asked  for  his  opinion  regarding  the  most 
reliable  .Japanese  to  contact  and  question  in  regard 
to  documents  that  have  bearing  on  morale.  There 
are  indications  that  in  many  areas  he  may  prove  to 
have  A'aluable  information  and  to  be  most  coopera- 
tive.    In  cases  where  the  local  commander  has  froz- 


en documents  and  deems  il  inadvisable  to  iclease 
them,  secure  identifying  data  I'cgardiug  the  docu- 
ments so  that  they  may  he  obtained  thr(jugh  jjrojjcr 
channels  in  Tokyo. 

The  Inlcrvicir 

The  interviews  for  the  special  reports  must  be 
flexible  and  adjustable  to  the  various  types  of  re- 
spondents selected  and  must  jjermit  free  association 
and  the  dexelopment  of  interesting  leads.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  essential  that,  with  econ- 
omy of  time,  all  the  basic  aims  of  the  survey  and  all 
questions  dei)endent  on  those  aims  be  covered. 

IJefore  the  interview,  the  interrogator  and  his  in- 
terpreter shoidd  discuss  the  respondent  on  the  basis 
of  data  a\'ailal)le  concerning  his  backgrovuid  and 
come  to  some  general  conclusions  regarding  how 
best  to  approach  him  and  what  fiuest'ons  .should 
receive  the  most  emphasis. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  best  for  the  respondent 
to  come  to  the  research  leader's  office  and  in  others 
for  the  research  leader  to  \-isit  the  respondent.  The 
decision  in  this  matter  which  must  be  made  in  each 
case  will  depend  on  such  matters  as  distance,  trans- 
portation, conA"enience  of  interviewing  in  the  re- 
search leader's  office,  and  the  social  position  of  the 
respondent. 

In  notifying  the  i-esi)ondent  the  same  precautions 
should  be  obser\-e(l  to  avoid  fear  as  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  connection  with  the  statistical  survey.  Since 
most  of  the  respondents  for  the  special  reports  will 
be  people  of  some  consequence,  the  message  regard- 
ing the  interview  should  be  conveyed  personally  by 
a  member  of  USSBS,  preferably  an  officer  or  a  ci- 
vilian but  not  by  the  research  leader  himself.  It 
shoidd  be  politely  worded,  although  with  no  impli- 
cation that  response  is  optional.  Something  of  this 
sort  might  be  said: 

I     am     X representing     Z (research 

leader)  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  Z 's  duties  re- 
quire that  he  make  certain  studies  regarding  living  ccrditicrs 
in  Japan.  He  knows  that  you  are  a  person  well  qualified  to 
help  him  and  he  wishes   you  to  come  and  see  him  (or  he 

wishes  to  come  and  see  you)  at (place)  on 

(time). 

In  the  case  of  police  chiefs,  mayors,  and  gover- 
nors, \vho  ha\'c  presumably  received  the  letter  an- 
nouncing in  advance  the  arrival  of  the  research 
leader,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  fact  his 
name  « ill  have  been  mentioned  in  the  letter.  (The 
informant  has  been  told  bj'  the  letter  to  have  well- 
qualified  people  on  tap  for  interviewing,  and  to  have 
reports  and  documents  prepared  for  the  research 
leader.) 
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The  respondent  should  be  greeted  in  n,  friendly 
fashion.  Where  possible,  the  chairs  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  interrogator,  interpreter,  and  re- 
spondent sit  as  if  on  three  sides  of  a  triangle  facing 
inward.  Thus  each  individual  will  be  at  an  angle 
to  the  other  two  and  the  inquisitional  atmosphere 
produced  by  a  face  to  face  interview  will  be  avoided. 

The  interview  may  be  opened  with  an  explanation 
of  the  following  order: 

We  are  interested  in  future  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  As  you  know,  good  relations 
depend  on  good  understanding.  It  is  ray  task  to  learn  as 
much  as  I  can  about  living  conditions  and  morale  among  the 
Japanese  people,  especially  during  the  war.  I  have  asked 
you  to  come  and  see  me  (or,  I  have  come  to  visit  you)  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  are  exceedingly  well  informed  and 

that  you  held  (are  holding) position.     I  am  sure 

that  you  can  be  of  great  assistance.  Any  information  you 
give  will  be  used  by  U.  S.  and  not  communicated  to  any 
Japanese. 

If  the  respondent  has  been  selected  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  his  friends  and  in  a  complimentary 
manner,  mention  of  this  should  be  made  in  the  in- 
troductorjf  statement. 

From  this  point  on,  the  intervie\v  may  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  A\ith  the  questions  to  which 
answers  are  desired.  It  should  flow  freelj^  and  fol- 
low the  respondent's  train  of  thought  with  the 
minimum  of  interruption  from  the  interrogator. 
However,  all  the  topics  listed  below  must  be  cov- 
ered. Interpreters  are  to  be  cautioned  to  ask  no 
questions  of  their  own  except  that  a  word  or  term 
be  explained  or  repeated,  and  they  should  allow- 
only  a  few  sentences  to  be  uttered  between 
translations. 

During  the  interview,  the  interrogator  should 
make  as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible  recording  of 
both  questions  and  answers.  The  time  required  for 
interpretation  vdll  make  this  possible  without  slow- 
ing down  the  interview.  If  the  recording  is  clear 
enough  to  make  rewriting  by  the  interrogator  un- 
necessary an  enormous  amount  of  time  will  be  saved. 
If  wide  margins  are  employed,  notes  can  be  added 
immediatel}^  after  the  interview  on  the  basis  of 
observations  and  suggestions  made  by  the  intei-- 
preter.  Both  during  and  after  the  interview,  emo- 
tional responses  to  particular  questions  should  be 
recorded.  Comments  and  interpretations  from  the 
interrogator  or  interpreter  should  be  marked  by 
brackets  and  initialed. 

-  In  cases  where  a  mechanical  recording  is  desired, 
full  notes  of  the  interview  should  be  made  just  as 
if  no  such  record  were  being  made.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  material  available  in  Tokyo 


for  use  prior  to  transcription  of  the  mechanical  re- 
cording (which  will  probably  not  be  done  until  it 
reaches  Washington  due  to  shortage  of  typists)  and 
secondly,  to  insure  a  yield  from  the  interview  in 
case  the  recording  is  defective. 

The  topics  to  be  treated  are  in  outline  as  given 
belo\\'.  The  order  presented  may  prove  helpful  in 
developing  the  interview,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
but  it  should  not  be  followed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interfere  with  the  spontaneitj'  of  the  respondent. 

1 .  The  influence  of  the  war  on  the  livelihood  of  the 
people. 

This  is  a  good  general  subject  with  which  to  begin. 
Information  is  desired  regarding  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, fuel,  health,  and  working  conditions,  how  these 
varied  among  different  kinds  of  people,  and  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  bombing. 

{Caution.  Throughout,  in  seeking  information 
regarding  attitudes  of  different  groups  and  classes, 
delay  as  long  as  possible  suggesting  such  groups  but 
instead,  try  to  find  what  categories  the  respondent 
himself  uses.  In  short,  begin  with  "saliency" 
questions.) 

2.  The  particular  aspects  of  the  war  which  pro- 
duced the  most  marked  changes  in  livelihood. 

Information  is  desired  as  to  what  caused  the  most 
outstanding  changes  in  livelihood,  whether  bomb- 
ing, transportation  difficulties,  shipping  shortages, 
lack  of  manpower,  poor  administration,  etc. 

{Caution.  Throughout,  in  asking  about  causitive 
forces,  avoid  suggesting  specific  forces  imtil  after 
full  opportunity  has  been  given  the  respondent  to 
suggest  the  items  he  thinks  significant.  This  is 
again,  a  question  of  beginning  with  "saliency" 
questions.) 

3.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  morale  of  the 
people  was  most  adversely  aff'ected. 

The  first  questions  on  this  topic  shoidd  be  of  a 
general  character  that  will  permit  the  respondent 
to  reveal  his  own  concept  of  morale  and  A\hich  items 
were  important  in  its  maintenance  and  deteriora- 
tion. Discuss  with  the  interpreter  the  Japanese 
words  (there  are  10  or  more)  which  he  uses  to  trans- 
late the  idea  of  "morale"  and  enter  those  on  the 
record.  Thus  far  in  the  special  interviews  the  re- 
plies indicate  that  morale  is  considered  equivalent 
to  "confidence  in  winning  the  war"  and  to  a  general 
state  of  optimism  or  pessimism.  It  is  obvious  this 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  definition  adopted  for 
use  in  this  survej^,  namely  "the  capacity  of  the  Jap- 
anese to  pull  together  consistently  and  persistently 
in  prosecuting  the  war."  The  respondent  should 
be  pressed  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  changes  he 
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mentions,  how  they  worked  out  among  different 
kinds  of  people,  what  caused  them  to  happen,  and 
how  bombing  hgiu-ed  in  the  picture.  Wherever 
possible  get  approximate  or  actual  dates.  If  any 
of  the  following  topics  are  not  spontaneously  men- 
tioned, or  sufficiently  described,  the  respondent 
should  be  questioned  closely  in  regard  to  them. 

a.  Confidence  in  winning  the  war — Attitude 
toward  American  war  potential.  At  what  time, 
under  what  circumstances,  and  in  what  way  did 
this  change?  Were  there  differences  among  dif- 
ferent types  of  people?  What  was  the  respond- 
ent's own  experience  in  this  matter  and  what  was 
that  of  other  leaders  of  whom  he  has  knowledge? 

b.  Confidence  in  the  purpose  of  the  war — What 
did  the  Japanese  people  think  the  war  was  about, 
what  were  the  differences  in  different  classes,  the 
differences  among  the  leaders,  how  did  these  change 
as  the  war  went  along,  and  what  caused  them  to 
change?  What  was  the  respondent's  own  experi- 
ence in  this  regard? 

c.  Confidence  in  leadership — The  attitudes  of 
different  kinds  of  Japanese  toward  all  the  various 
types  of  leaders  from  the  Emperor  down.  How 
did  these  change  during  the  war  and  why?  What 
were  the  attitudes  of  different  types  of  leaders 
toward  each  other?  What  were  the  respondent's 
attitudes  and  how  did  these  change?  If  the  re- 
spondent is  disposed  to  discuss  it,  the  subject  of 
the  Emperor  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 

d.  The  people's  confidence  in  each  other,  group 
solidarity — the  attitudes  of  the  different  groups 
within  each  social  class  toward  each  other  and  how 
it  changed.  Any  evidence  of  scape-goating?  What 
of  Koreans,  Chinese,  and  other  minorities?  Rela- 
tions of  different  regions  to  each  other,  such  as  urban 
and  rural,  bombed  and  unbombed,  evacuees  and 
residents  of  areas  of  which  evacuees  came.  Rela- 
tions between  civilians  and  military.  Did  all  classes 
suffer  alike  in  the  war  or  did  some  have  it  easier  than 
others? 

e.  Group  cooperation  and  organization — were 
there  any  changes  in  organization  and  efficiency  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  time  went  on?  If  so, 
of  what  sort  and  when  did  the  changes  occur?  What 
have  been  the  effects  of  women's  participation  in 
war  work?  How  did  the  traditional  Japanese  meth- 
od of  arriving  at  decisions  by  group  discussion  work 
out  in  the  emergency  situations  of  the  war  and  what, 
if  any,  changes  occurred?  Are  any  new  groups 
emerging,  and  if  they  are,  of  what  character  are 
they?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  destruction 
of  records?    If  the  respondent  mentions  inefficient 
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reorganizations  and  the  passage  of  to(j  many  ami 
too  confusing  laws  as  a  source  of  morale  deteriora- 
tion, get  him  to  specify  a  number  of  instances  in 
detail  and  give  the  time  at  which  such  d'slocations 
became  serious. 

f.  The  emotional  status  of  the  people  (the  phys- 
ical status  has  been  covered  under  1  and  2) — What 
emotional  changes  took  place  among  the  people 
during  the  war,  what  differences  among  different 
kinds  of  people,  what  caused  these  and  how  did 
these  affect  morale?  Were  there  changes  toward 
aggression,  panic  or  apathy  and  indifference?  Any 
increased  religious  activity  and  if  so,  of  what  sort? 
What  were  the  states  of  mind  of  the  leaders  in  this 
regard?  (Later,  in  asking  the  respondent  to  give 
his  own  experiences  of  the  war,  be  alert  to  pick  up 
infoi'mation  as  to  how  he,  himself,  stood  in  these 
matters.) 

g.  Confidence  in  orientation — faith  in  the  news 
and  information  supplied  by  Japanese  authorities 
and  the  influence  of  Allied  propaganda.  How 
much  did  the  people  know  of  what  was  going  on? 
How  much  were  different  kinds  of  Japanese  inter- 
ested in  war  events  and  the  actions  and  changes  in 
the  government?  How  much  did  they  discuss  what 
was  going  on?  How  much  did  the  Japanese  leaders 
know  about  the  actions  of  each  other  and  different 
branches  of  the  government  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  war? 

4.  Sources  of  informant's  information  on  morale 
data. 

Question  in  detail  to  determine  the  informant's 
sources  of  information,  whether  general  impressions 
or  based  on  special  reports  or  some  of  both.  Get  as 
many  accurate  details  as  possible.  Find  out  if  doc- 
uments exist  and  where  they  may  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  found  in  Tokyo  that  useful  informa- 
tion can  be  secured  with  considerable  economy  of 
time  by  asking  the  informant  to  prepare  a  report 
on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the  interview. 
This  gives  the  respondent  time  to  procure  data  on 
subjects  about  which  he  is  vague  and  can  form  the 
basis  for  discussion  in  succeeding  interviews.  These 
reports  can  be  collected  or  received  at  a  later  time, 
but  respondent  should  be  given  a  polite  deadline. 

5.  Morale  control  measures. 

What  measures  both  overt  and  covert  were  used 
by  the  Japanese  to  maintain  morale?  Which  were 
the  most  successful  and  why,  which  were  the  least 
successful  and  why?  What  special  measures  were 
used  in  connection  with  bombings? 

6.  Current  social  and  psychological  state  of  the 
Japanese. 
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Review  the  principal  points  made  by  the  respond- 
ent in  regard  to  wartime  morale  and  check  for  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  current  situation. 

7.  Future  trend  in  morale. 

What  does  the  respondent  think  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal changes  in  Japanese  morale  and  attitudes  in 
the  future?  What  changes  does  he  think  ought  to 
occur?  What  is  the  relationship  between  these 
matters  and  economic  and  political  conditions? 
Does  he  show  evidence  of  fear,  confidence,  or  con- 
tempt for  any  segments  of  the  population?  Does  he 
think  there  is  any  possibility  of  civil  war?  What 
about  communism?  What  should  be  the  position 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  future?  His  political  power? 
Religious  leadership? 

8.  Biographical  data  regarding  respondent. 

Secure  data  on  age,  sex,  marital  status,  educa- 
tion, religion,  social  position,  political  affiliation, 
and  degree  of  contact  with  Western  culture.  Ob- 
tain a  chronological  account  of  his  work  and  his  ex- 
periences during  the  war.  This  should  provide  a 
basis  for  judging  the  biases  and  affiliations  of  the 
respondent  and  also  his  own  attitudes  in  regard  to 
the  topics  covered  under  3  above. 

The  Report 

The  verbatim  record  of  the  interview  together 
with  the  marginal  notes  will  constitute  the  main 
body  of  the  report.  Time  of  starting  and  time  of 
stopping  should  be  noted  and  if  several  interviews 
are  held  with  one  person,  they  should  be  added  in 


chronological  order  with  the  dates  and  time  re- 
corded. (It  is  better  to  have  several  long  inter- 
views with  one  good  respondent  than  one  interview 
with  several  less  informed  ones.)  The  pages  should 
be  numbered  consecutively.  AH  persons  present 
during  the  interview  should  be  noted. 

In  addition  to  the  verbatim  report,  there  should 
be,  for  each  interview,  a  summary  digest  of  the  con- 
tents. The  digest  should  give,  in  the  interrogator's 
own  words,  a  summary  of  the  topics  discussed,  the 
period  of  time  covered  and  the  principal  facts,  con- 
clusions, and  opinions  given  by  the  respondent. 
The  digest  should  also  summarize  the  emotions  the 
respondent  displayed  during  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view and  any  significant  areas  of  apparent  ignor- 
ance, interest,  or  hesitation.  It  should,  in  addition, 
draw  attention  to  any  important  or  novel  varia- 
tions from  the  facts,  attitudes,  or  knowledge  ex- 
pected of  the  respondent.  As  part  of  preparing 
the  summary  digest,  the  interrogator  should  review 
the  interview  with  the  interpreter  to  clear  up  ob- 
scure points  with  him  and  discuss  implications  and 
interpretations  of  particular  statements.  (This 
summary  will  later  be  deposited  with  G-2.) 

Give  an  estimate  of  reliability  of  informant  on  a 
three-point  scale  such  as: 

a.  Very  reliable 

b.  More  or  less  reliable 

c.  Probably  unreliable 

Where  possible  the  particular  data  that  is  most 
doubtful  should  be  indicated. 
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Appendix  I 

DESIGN  OF  THE  SAMPLE  SURVEY  TO  MEASURE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  BOMBING 

ON  JAPANESE  MORALE 


The  sample  survey  in  Japan  was  designed  as  a 
cross  section  of  the  Japanese  civilian  population 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  70.  Persons  who  had 
served  in  the  armed  forces  at  any  time  since  7  De- 
cember 1941  (Pearl  Harbor)  were  excluded.  Ko- 
reans were  also  excluded  from  the  general  study, 
but  special  samples  were  drawn  for  them  in  .selected 
areas. 

The  sampling  plan  adopted  was  formulated  to 
provide  the  maximum  possible  reliability  of  results, 
while  operating  within  specified  administrative  lim- 
itations. It  was  designated  to  permit  completion 
of  all  interviewing  within  eight  weeks  by  eight  teams 
with  an  average  of  eight  interviewers  per  team,  on 
the  assumption  that  two  interviews  could  be  com- 
pleted per  daj'  per  interviewer.  Actually,  ten 
teams  were  used  for  seven  weeks.  A  major  con- 
sideration in  the  design  was  to  provide  for  minimiz- 
ing the  amount  of  travel  by  interviewing  teams,  and 
efficient  allocation  of  the  sample  with  a  view  to  ad- 
ministrative overhead.  Thus,  because  of  difficul- 
ties of  travel  and  other  administrative  reasons,  in- 
terviewing was  limited  to  the  population  residing 
in  Honshu  and  western  Kyushu;  this  population 
comprises  62  million  (86  percent)  of  the  72  million 
total  civilian  population  of  Japan  (Honshu,  Kyu- 
shu, Shikoku,  and  Hokkaido),  and  received  nearly 
all  of  the  bombing. 

An  additional  objective  was  to  provide  separate 
information  for  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  which 
were  subjected  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

L  General  Features  of  the  Sample  Design — The 
sampling  plan  consisted  of  two  major  parts.  The 
first  was  the  designation  of  a  set  of  representative 
primary  areas  within  which  the  persons  to  be  inter- 
viewed were  to  be  selected.  The  second  was  the 
process  of  subsampling  within  the  selected  areas. 
The  primary  areas  were  shi  (cities)  and,  for  nu'al 
areas,  gun  (geographical  units  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  counties  in  the  U.  S.). 

Spreading  the  sample  over  a  large  number  of 
areas  is  essential  to  achieving  the  objective  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  information  from  the 
sample.  Consequently,  the  maximum  number  of 
primary  areas  was  designated  for  sampling  that 
could  be  used  consistent  with  the  administrative 
and  time  restrictions.  The  first  step  in  designating 
the  sample  of  primary  areas  was  to  group  them  into 
strata  or  classes,  such  that  the  areas  included  within 


each  class  were  as  homogeneous  as  possible  with 
respect  to  the  principal  variables  being  measured, 
and  as  heterogeneous  as  possible  between  strata. 
Preliminary  classification  of  each  primary  area  into 
strata  was  carried  through  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  beginning  work  in  Japan.  The  preliminary 
classification  of  each  primary  area  was  reviewed  in 
Japan  on  the  basis  of  special  and  more  recent  data 
available  there.  The  number  of  shi  or  gun  to  be 
included  in  a  single  primary  stratum  was  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  that  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  each  stratum  should  be  approximately  the 
same.  The  equalization  of  population  was  carried 
out  separately  for  strata  of  shi  and  for  strata  of  gun. 
Forty-three  strata  were  set  up:  29  strata  of  shi,  12 
strata  of  gun,  and  two  special  strata  for  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  (List  1).  The  next  step,  after  the 
primary  areas  were  grouped  into  strata,  was  to  se- 
lect one  shi  or  gun  from  each  stratum  for  inclusion 
in  the  sample.  A  method  of  chance  selection  was 
used  for  designating  the  sample  areas,  but  was  ap- 
plied in  such  a  way  that  the  probability  of  a  par- 
ticular area  being  selected  was  proportionate  to  the 
estimated  population  of  the  area.  For  this  purpose, 
estimates  of  population,  as  of  October  1945,  were 
constructed  for  each  shi  and  gun  (List  2).  The 
expected  total  number  of  interviews  to  be  obtained 
was  then  allocated  among  the  strata  according  to 
their  aggregate  populations.  The  expected  num- 
})er  of  interviews  for  each  stratum,  together  with 
the  estimated  population  of  the  primary  area,  de- 
termined the  sampling  ratio  to  be  used  in  sub- 
sampling  mthin  the  selected  areas. 

This  general  approach  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages. It  is  known  from  recent  sampling  theory 
that,  for  a  given  number  of  primary  areas  in  the 
sample,  it  will  maximize  the  reliability  of  results 
for  most  items  to  be  measured.  Further,  it  en- 
hances the  precision  of  comparisons  between  strata 
and  groups  of  strata.  An  additional  advantage 
arises  from  the  selection  of  about  the  same  size  of 
sample  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  (to  the  extent 
that  the  sizes  of  strata  are  equalized  in  terms  of 
aggregate  populations):  There  need  not  be  exten- 
sive travel  to  an  area  for  only  a  few  cases,  nor  a 
long  period  of  work  required  in  any  particular  area 
which  might  introduce  a  reaction  in  the  interview- 
ing due  to  an  advance  conditioning  of  the  popula- 
tion.    The  technique  of  assigning  sampling  ratios 
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for  siibsampling  the  selected  primary  areas  instead 
of  a  fixed  quota  of  interviews  to  be  obtained,  per- 
mits the  sample  accurately  to  reflect  migration  of 
the  population.  Increases  or  decreases  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  selected  areas  are  shown  in  the  deviation 
of  the  number  of  interviews  actually  obtained  from 
the  number  expected  according  to  some  previously 
known  estimated  population.  Thus,  biases  due  to 
unknown  over-representation  or  imder-representa- 
tion  of  particular  strata  are  avoided.  This  would 
not  be  possible  if  fixed  quotas  of  interviews  Avere 
used. 

Finally,  the  sample  design  has  the  extremely  im- 
portant property  of  making  possible  estimates  of 
the  reliability  of  the  results  from  an  analysis  of 
the  results  themselves.  In  this  way  the  precision 
of  any  estimates  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
sample,  and  the  significance  of  differences  between 
various  groups  in  the  sample,. may  be  evaluated. 

2.  Urban-Rural  Differentiation — In  designating 
the  primary  areas  to  be  included  in  the  sample, 
the  population  was  first  divided  into  two  major 
classes  representing  a  basic  cidtural  distinction : 

a.  Population  in  organized  shi  (cities). 

b.  Population  outside  of  shi  (rural  areas). 
Places  recognized   as   organized   shi   for  sampling 
purposes  were  those  in  existence  in  1940,  with  the 
addition  of  five  of  the  shi  organized  between  1940 
and  1944. 

Although  the  cities  constitute  only  about  a  third 
of  the  total  population  of  Japan,  the  sampling  ratio 
for  cities  was  set  at  approximately  eight  times  the 
ratio  used  for  rural  areas. ^  The  desirability  of  tak- 
ing a  higher  ratio  in  cities  than  in  rural  areas  arises 
because  the  cities  have  experienced  all  degrees  of 
bombing,  while  the  rural  areas  were  almost  entirely 
unbombed.  Since  the  primary  purpose  is  to  study 
the  effects  of  bombing,  the  over-sampling  of  cities 
is  desirable.  However,  a  moderate  sample  from 
rural  areas  was  necessary  both  to  obtain  a  sample 
of  evacuees,  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  bombing, 
evacuation,  rumor,  etc.,  on  the  attitudes  of  the  rural 
population.  Special  provision  was  made  to  insure 
good  representation  of  evacuees  in  rural  areas. 

The  description  given  below  of  the  stratification 
criteria  introduced  for  grouping  shi  and  rural  areas 
will  indicate  the  factors  considered  to  be  important 
in  relation  to  measurement  of  the  effect  of  bombing 
on  morale,  and  will  also  indicate  about  how  much 
of  a  sample  will  be  available  for  certain  classes  of 
the  population  for  Avhich  comparisons  will  be  de- 

'  Tokyo  shi  was  sampled  in  only  half  the  ratio  of  other  shi,  as  a  larger 
ratio  for  it  would  have  been  less  efficient. 


sired.  However,  the  criteria  used  in  stratifying  do 
not  fix  those  that  can  be  used  in  the  analysis.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  investigations  indicate  that 
after  one  or  two  important  variables  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  criteria  for  grouping  the  primary  areas 
into  strata  are  not  as  important  in  determining  re- 
liability of  results  as  is  commonly  assumed.  For 
most  of  the  characteristics  to  be  measured,  the  gain 
in  precision  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  additional 
stratification  will  not  be  very  sensitive  to  moderate 
variations  in  the  modes  of  stratification  chosen. 

3.  Stratification  and  Sampling  of  Cities — The 
stratification  of  the  shi  was  carried  out  along  the 
following  general  lines: 

a.  Each  of  the  six  largest  cities  of  Japan — Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  Kyoto — is 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  sample,  and  therefore  each  constituted  a  sep- 
arate stratum.  Each  of  these  was  heavily  bombed 
except  Kyoto,  which  received  only  a  very  small 
weight  of  bombs,  and  that  apparently  as  a  target 
of  opportunity. 

b.  There  are  four  major  industrial  areas  within 
Japan — the  Tokyo- Yokohama  area,  the  Nagoya 
area,  the  Osaka-Kobe  area,  and  the  Yawata  area. 
The  first  three  of  these  large  industrial  areas  con- 
tain five  of  the  six  largest  cities.  Each  of  these 
metropolitan  areas  includes  a  number  of  shi,  and 
it  was  assumed  that  if  a  particular  shi  Avas  in  one 
of  these  major  industrial  areas  that  relation  Avould 
have  a  greater  effect  on  attitudes  and  bombing  re- 
actions than  would  the  size  (total  population)  cf 
the  individual  city.  Therefore,  all  shi  Avere  first 
classified  as  either  inside  or  outside  one  of  the  four 
areas.  The  boundaries  of  the  industrial  areas  Avere 
fixed  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  but  Avere  decided  upon 
in  discussion  Avith  persons  familiar  Avith  the  areas. 
In  general,  the  rough  criterion  Avas  used  that  those 
shi  included  in  the  industrial  area  Avere  to  be  within 
a  half  hour's  commuting  distance  from  the  central 
city.  This  kind  of  criterion,  Avhich  depends  upon 
both  distance  and  travel  facilities,  seemed  to  be  the 
one  that  affected  communication  and  interchange 
of  attitudes  of  the  population. 

The  cities  within  each  of  the  four  industrial  areas 
Avere  subdivided  into  central  city  or  cities  (those 
Avith  over  900,000  population),  and  smaller  cities. 
The  smaller  cities  Avithin  an  area  Avere  then  grouped 
into  one  or  tAvo  groups,  depending  on  bombing  ex- 
perience. In  some  instances  separate  groups  for 
heavily  bombed  and  relatively  unbombed  cities 
Avere  possible,  and  in  other  instances  there  Avere 
only  bombed  cities  Avithin  the  area.     The  YaAvata 
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area  contains  no  largo  central  city. 

c.  In  addition  to  the  strata  established  within 
the  four  large  industrial  areas,  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki were  set  up  as  separate  sti-ata  because  of  their 
special  experience  with  the  atomic  bomb.  Certain 
rural  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  which  were  likely  to  have  received  heavy 
migration  from  them  as  a  result  of  the  atomic  bomb 
explosions,  were  also  included  in  these  two  special 
bombing  strata. 

d.  The  remaining  slii  of  the  country  (i.  e.,  those 
not  included  among  the  six  largest,  or  in  one  of  the 
foiu'  large  industrial  areas,  or  in  the  two  special 
atomic  bomb  strata)  were  divided  into  groups  based 
on  bombing  experience.  Within  each  of  these 
groups  the  shi  were  fiu'ther  divided  according  to 
population  (primarily  whether  over  100,000  or  un- 
der), although  in  a  few  instances  size  distinctions 
were  not  possible.  Region  in  which  a  shi  was  lo- 
cated was  regarded  as  a  less  important  distinction 
to  observe  than  bombing  experience  and  size  of 
city.  This  distinction  was  sacrificed  before  size. 
Bombing  experience  was  always  observed.  Bomb- 
ing experience  was  determined  by  giving  regard  to 
total  tonnage  dropped,  percent  of  the  city  destroyed, 
and  number  of  raids.  Data  for  this  purpose  Avere 
obtained  from  reports  of  the  Seventh  and  Twentieth 
Air  Forces,  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  from  "Air  Raid 
Damage  to  Major  Cities  in  Japan,"  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Japanese  government  at  the  surrender 
negotiations  in  Manila.  For  the  unbombed  cities, 
most  of  which  were  small,  it  was  possible  to  distin- 
guish some  strata  according  to  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion increase  during  the  1930-1940  decade.  It  was 
anticipated  that  rate  of  population  increase  might 
be  indicative  of  whether  or  not  the  city  was  heavily 
industrialized,  and  also  might  have  some  relation- 
ship to  culture  patterns  of  the  city  and  reaction  to 
bombing. 

The  cities  classified  as  "bombed"  or  "heavily 
bombed"  were  those  that  received  approximately 
500  or  more  tons  of  urban  bombing.  Substantial 
proportions  of  most  of  these  cities  were  destroyed. 
The  statistics  on  percent  destroyed  based  on  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces'  photographs  were  fairly  well  con- 
firmed by  Japanese  reports,  submitted  during  the 
surrender  negotiations,  and  were  further  checked 
in  Japan.  The  distinction  between  bombed  and 
heavily  bombed  in  general  meant  over  half  de- 
stroyed or  less  than  half  destroyed,  although  the 
distinction  could  not  always  be  observed.  All  of 
the  cities  in  the  "bombed"  class  were  at  least  20 
percent  destroyed. 


Furthei'  description  of  the  .sti-atification  of  cities 
can  be  best  obtainctl  from  the  designations  of  the 
strata  listed  at  the  end  of  this  memorandum  (List 
3).  The  aggregate  population  in  the  shi  strata  in 
almost  all  cases,  was  between  300  and  600  thousand. 
It  should  be  noted  that  strata  boundaries  indicated 
were  not  always  rigidly  adhered  to  and  exceptions 
were  made  as  seemed  appropriate.  For  example, 
although  large  cities  were  considered  to  be  those 
over  100,000  population,  some  exceptions  were  made 
for  cities  near  the  line.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
have  roughly  ec}ual  total  populations  in  the  various 
strata  and  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  reasonable 
homogeneity  within  strata.  This  and  other  de- 
cisions or  assumptions  stated  in  connection  with 
the  stratification  in  no  way  cause  any  bias  in  the 
sample — whether  the  assumptions  stated  actually 
hold  or  not. 

e.  One  shi  from  each  stratima  was  then  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  sample,  in  such  a  way  that  its 
chance  of  being  selected  was  proportionate  to  its 
estimated  population. 

4.  Stratification  and  Sampling  of  Rural  Areas — 
The  rural  areas  were  grouped  into  strata  with  ag- 
gregate populations  of  2  to  4  millions,  as  follows : 

a.  The  rural  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Tokyo- Yokohama,  the  Nagoya,  and  the  Osaka- 
Kobe  industrial  areas  were  identified,  and  a  rural 
stratum  made  up  surrounding  each  of  these  areas. 

b.  For  the  remaining  rural  areas  in  each  ken 
(prefecture),  each  gun  was  classified  by  population 
density — population  per  scjuare  mile.  Those  gim 
having  densities  of  less  than  140  persons  per  square 
mile  were  eliminated  and  allowed  no  chance  of  be- 
ing sampled  because  they  are  predominantly  the 
most  mountainous  areas,  and  more  difficult  to  get 
to.  The  elimination  of  this  group  of  gun,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  1,200,000,  can  have 
but  little  effect  on  the  sample  estimates.  Similarly 
eliminated  were  all  gun  other  than  those  on  the  two 
main  islands  effecting  an  additional  exclusion  of 
about  700,000  persons. 

The  remaining  gun  within  each  prefecture  were 
classified  as  having  more  or  less  than  500  persons 
per  square  mile.  The  denser  gun  ordinarily  con- 
ta  n  more  unorganized  cities  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture. 

c.  Further  classification  of  rural  areas  was  then 
made  by  giving  attention  to  broad  regions  (List  4), 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  cities  in  the  prefecture 
were  bombed. 

d.  In  designating  the  rural  areas  for  inclusion  in 
the  sample,  one  gun  was  drawn  from  each  stratum 
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with  probability  of  selection  proportionate  to  its 
estimated  population.  The  machi  (towns)  and 
mura  (villages)  in  the  selected  gun  were  then 
grouped  according  to  location  into  combinations 
containing  at  least  one  machi  and  one  mura,  with 
roughly  the  same  relative  division  of  population 
between  machi  and  mura  in  each  combination.  One 
combination  was  then  sampled  from  each  gun  with 
probability  of  selection  proportionate  to  its  aggre- 
gate population,  and,  when  necessary,  one  machi 
and  one  mura  were  chosen  from  the  combination 
with  the  same  method  of  selection.  This  tech- 
nique insured  representation  of  both  rural  farm  and 
rural  nonfarm  population  while  minimizing  the 
amount  of  travel  required  of  the  interviewing  teams. 
An  example  showing  how  this  process  was  carried 
out  for  one  of  the  sample  gun  is  given  in  List  5. 

5.  Sampling  Within  Selected  Pr.mary  Areas — It 
was  antic  pated  that  some  of  the  sampling  within 
selected  areas  would  be  done  by  the  sampling  group 
before  interviewing  began,  with  most  of  the  within 
sampling  being  carried  out  by  the  interviewing 
teams,  after  they  arrived  in  the  survey  areas,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  prepared  by  the  samp- 
ling group.  This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  feasible 
because  of  the  heavy  load  on  the  interviewing  teams, 
and  because  it  was  more  efficient  to  have  the  sample 
ready  for  interviewing  when  the  survey  team  ar- 
rived. Thus,  all  of  the  sampling  within  primary 
areas  was  accomplished  by  specially  trained  teams 
of  sampling  personnel  who  visited  each  sample 
point.  The  average  length  of  time  between  the 
visit  of  the  sampling  team  and  that  of  the  survey 
team  was  18  days  for  both  cities  and  rural  areas. 
The  median  time-lag  was  16  and  15  days,  respec- 
tively. Special  precautions  were  observed  by  the 
sampling  teams  to  avoid  disclosing  the  nature  of 
the  study  and  so  perhaps  inadvertently  pre-condi- 
tioning the  population.  Steps  were  also  taken  to 
avoid  losses. to  the  sample  due  to  moving  of  persons 
designated  for  interview  between  the  visits  of  the 
two  teams. 

The  first  step  in  drawing  the  sample  in  a  selected 
primary  area,  was  to  locate  an  adequate  list  of  the 
population.  Lists  used  for  this  purpose  included 
the  schedules  of  1  November  1945  Japanese  census 
(when  available),  rationing  lists,  and  neighborhood 
association  lists.  Local  police  population  registers 
were  found  to  be  too  far  out-of-date  to  be  useful. 
If  the  list  of  persons  or  households  available  did 
not  appear,  upon  checking,  to  be  complete  and  up- 
to-date,  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a  sample  of  the 
omissions,  either  from  new  applications  for  ration 


books  or  by  having  the  local  Japanese  officials 
check  a  sample  of  households,  or  by  some  other 
technique  appropriate  for  the  class  of  persons  omit- 
ted. Checking  was  accomplished  in  two  ways:  (i) 
by  picking  a  few  names  at  random  from  the  lists 
and  then  going  out  to  verify  whether  the  persons 
were  still  residents  of  the  place;  and  (ii)  by  selecting 
a  few  households  at  random  from  a  few  districts, 
making  a  list  of  their  members,  and  then  comparing 
these  lists  with  the  official  listings  for  those  house- 
holds. The  first  procedure  was  a  rough  check  on 
how  many  persons  still  carried  on  the  official  lists 
had  moved;  the  second  gave  an  indication  of  how 
up-to-date  the  lists  were  with  respect  to  persons  or 
households  who  had  moved  in,  and  how  complete 
with  respect  to  established  households  that  might 
have  had  changes  in  memberships.  This  type  of 
checking  was  particularly  important  because  of  the 
large  movements  of  population  in  Japan  under  pres- 
sure of  the  bombing.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  shifts  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
comparison  for  the  areas  included  in  the  cross- 
section  study: 


Population  (in  thousands) 

In  shi 

In  rural  areas 

As  of  22  February  1944  Japanese 
national  cen.sus:  Pre-bombing 

As  of  the  1  November  1945  Japanese 
national  census:  Post-bombing 

25,434 
16,347 

33,917 
40,643 

The  population  of  shi  decreased  36  percent  under 
bombing,  while  the  rural  areas  experienced  a  gain 
of  20  percent.  These  changes  took  place  mainly 
during  1945  after  our  bombing  of  Japan  from  the 
Marianas  began. 

A  list  was  considered  to  be  incomplete  if  the  prob- 
able omissions  appeared,  upon  field  checking  and 
questioning  of  the  Japanese  local  officials,  to  be  as 
little  as  3  percent  of  the  population  of  the  area. 
Supplementation  was  used  in  12  of  the  31  shi,  and 
in  7  of  the  12  rural  areas.  In  24  of  the  43  points, 
individuals  were  sampled  at  random  from  the  cen- 
sus records — arranged  by  district  in  the  shi  or  rural 
area  (machi  or  mura).  Preliminary  samples  Avere 
made  in  nine  places  by  taking  every  tenth  family 
from  the  original  list.  The  final  list  was  obtained 
by  desitinating  every  tenth  individual  in  the  se- 
lected families.  In  10  areas  the  records  were  de- 
centralized in  a  'arge  number  of  districts,  and  a 
sample  of  districts — arranged  by  location  in  the 
area  and  amount  of  bomb  damage — was  drawn 
first,  from  which  the  final  selection  of  individuals 
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was  made.  Special  provision  was  made  for  'argc 
dormitories,  institutions,  and  other  unusual  "house- 
holds" so  as  to  improve  the  sampling  for  them  with- 
out introducing  biases  at  the  same  time.  In  each 
place  a  list  of  individuals  designated  for  interview- 
ing was  prepared  for  the  survey  team,  containing 
each  person's  name  in  both  Hepburn  Romagi  and 
Kanji,  his  sex,  age,  and  address.  In  all  rural  places 
(machi  or  mura),  persons  who  had  moved  to  that 
place  within  the  preceding  10  months  were  consid- 
ered fairly  likely  to  be  evacuees  from  bombed  areas, 
and  were  sampled  in  twice  the  ratio  of  older  resi- 
dents. This  device  was  used  to  insure  more  ade- 
quate representation  of  evacuees  and  migrants  since 
the  sampling  ratio  for  rural  areas  was  fairly  small. 
It  might  appear  to  have  been  valuable  to  classify 
the  population  of  each  sample  place  according  to 
various  factors  related  to  the  morale  variables  to 
be  measured,  and  then  to  have  drawn  the  subsample 
for  interview  proportionately  from  each  class.  How- 
ever, tests  made  of  the  gain  in  reliability  of  results 
due  to  such  devices  compared  to  the  technique  of 
random  sampling  actually  used  indicated  that, 
while  they  are  not  to  be  disregarded  if  available 
without  work,  their  influence  is  too  infinitesimal  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  that 
could  be  directed  to  more  crucial  factors  (e.  g., 
completeness  of  the  population  listings). 

6.  Operation  of  the  Sample — Instructions  to  the 
survey  team  leaders  and  to  the  "contact  men"  who 
made  the  appointments  for  interviews  were  em- 
phatic on  one  point,  namely  that  there  could  be  no 
substitutions  made  for  persons  designated  on  the 
sampling  lists.  The  only  persons  excepted  from 
interview  were  those  who : 

i.   were  in  the  armed  forces  after  7  December 
1941; 

were  under  16  or  over  70  years  of  age; 

were  deaf  or  dumb,  seriously  ill,  demented, 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  interview  in  the 
judgment  of  the  survey  team  leader; 

were  institutionalized,  in  jail,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  persons  temporarily  away  from  the 
sample  place,  every  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
reach  them  during  the  period  in  which  the  survey 
team  was  at  the  sample  place.  For  persons  who 
had  moved  during  the  period  from  when  the  sample 
was  drawn  to  when  the  survey  team  arrived  at  the 
sample  point,  every  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
trace  their  new  address  and  reach  them  through 
other  survey  teams  if  possible.  These  provisions 
were  important  in  trying  to  protect  the  study  from 
biases  arising  due  to  selective  losses,  although  inter- 


n. 
iii. 


IV. 


view  of  migrants  who  were  traced  was  possible  only 
in  a  small  number  of  cases. 

Of  the  total  of  4,075  persons  designated  by  the 
sampling  teams,  3,135  were  interviewed,  735  of  the 
difference  represented  "legitimate"  non-interviews, 
and  205  were  missed  by  interview  teams.  The  com- 
plete percentage  break-down  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  :^ 


Total 


Percent  of  total  who  were  inter- 
viewed   

Percent  of  total  who  should 
have  been  interviewed  but 
were  not 

Percent  of  total  who  were  desig- 
nated but  were  ineligible 

Ineligible  by  reason: 
Were  in  the  armed  forces 
after  7  December  1941 
Were   unfit   for  medical 

reasons 

Were  not  residents  at 
time  sample  was 
drawn  although  their 
names     appeared     on 

official  lists 

Miscellaneous  reasons 


In  shi 

In 

rural 
areas 

In 

atomic 
bomb 
areas 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

76.4 

80.7 

68.3 

5.0 

4.3 

7.4 

18.6 

/.o.O 

S4.S 

10.2 

10.1 

9.9 

2.1 

2.5 

3.9 

5.5 
0.8 

2.1 
0.3 

9.7 
0.8 

100.0 
76.9 

5.0 
18.1 

10.1 
2.4 


4.9 
0.7 


The  principal  reason  for  loss  of  persons  who  should 
have  been  interviewed  was  moving  of  respondents 
between  the  visit  of  the  sampling  team  and  that  of 
the  survey  team,  either  from  one  address  in  the 
sample  place  to  another  or  entirely  out  of  the  sam- 
ple place.  Another  reason  was  inability  to  trace 
some  respondents  because  of  covering-up  by  rela- 
tives due  to  fear.  The  major  reason  for  "legitimate" 
loss,  other  than  veteran  status,  was  the  listing  of 
persons  carried  on  the  official  registers  although 
they  had  in  fact  moved  prior  to  the  date  of  sampling. 
In  a  few  instances,  where  rationing  lists  were  used, 
some  of  the  names  were  entirely  fictitious.  The 
tremendous  population  movements  referred  to  a- 
bove,  combined  with  heavy  migration  following  the 
declaration  of  peace  created  problems  in  sampling 
and  reaching  persons  for  interview  that  were  not 
entirely  solved — although  the  resulting  losses  were 
kept  within  fairly  small  bounds. 

There  were  no  substitutions,  i.  e.,  interview  of 
persons  not  designated  in  place  of  persons  on  the 
sample  lists,  in  any  cases. 

^  Of  the  4,075  persons  designated  for  interviews,  2,523  were  in  shi,  1,189 
in  rural  areas,  and  363  in  areas  hit  by  atomic  bombs.  These  totals  do  not 
include  a  smalt  number  of  Koreans  sampled. 

The  summary  is  subject  to  small  errors  since  reports  from  the  inte.view 
team  leaders  on  disposition  of  the  sample  were  incomplete  for  about  3 
percent  of  the  persons  designated.  It  was  possible  to  fill  in  these  gaps  in 
most  cases  by  checking  back  through  the  local  authorities  after  the  inter- 
viewing had  been  completed. 
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Appendix  J 
ESTIMATES  OF  CASUALTIES  AND  HOMES  DESTROYED 


The  following  estimates  of  casualties  among  the 
wartime  Japanese  civilian  population  have  been 
prepared : 

1.  Total  number  of  persons  injured:  1,300,000. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  reports  of  the  indi- 
vidual respondents  about  themselves,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  maximiun  sampling  error  of  about  30 
percent. 

2.  Total  number  of  persons  killed:  900,000.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  reports  from  heads  of  house- 
holds about  members  of  their  households.  From 
one  point  of  view  it  may  be  expected  to  be  low  bj' 
an  unknown  amount,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining a  report  in  the  cases  where  an  entire  house- 
hold was  killed  and  to  the  exclusion  of  households 
whose  head  was  not  eligible  for  interview.  Com- 
parison with  estimates  from  households  where  the 
report  was  made  by  the  spouse  of  the  head  indicates 
that  the  second  factor  is  negligible.  The  estimate 
is  subject  to  a  sampling  error  of  unknown  amount. 

The  estimate  of  total  number  of  homes  damaged 
by  bombing  is  2,300,000.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
reports  from  heads  of  households,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  reservations  as  the  estimate  of  number  of 
persons  killed.  It  represents  21  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  homes  in  the  sample.  Of  the  total  number 
of  households  affected,  74  percent  moved  perma- 
nently, 4  percent  moved  temporarily,  6  percent 
continued  to  live  on  the  same  site  in  an  improvised 
shelter,  and  16  percent  continued  to  live  in  their 
damaged  homes. 

Pre/paration  of  Estimates  from  the  Sample 

In  preparing  estimates  from  the  sample,  the  to- 
tals for  each  sample  area  were  first  adjusted  for  re- 
spondents who  ought  to  have  been  interviewed  but 
were  not.  This  was  accomplished  for  each  shi, 
machi  and  mura  separately,  by  random  substitu- 
tion of  completed  interviews  for  missing  ones. 
Thus,  some  of  the  interviews  were  given  duplicate 
weight.  This  process  may  have  introduced  a  bias 
into  the  sample  estimates,  but  since  the  number  of 
interviews  for  which  such  substitution  was  made 
was  only  about  5  percent  of  the  total  number,  and 
since  overestimates  and  underestimates  tend  to 
cancel  each  other,  the  bias  cannot  be  large. 

All  strata  of  shi  were  sampled  in  the  same  over- 
all ratio,  and  a  similar  procedure  was  used  for  the 


special  atomic-bomb  area  strata.  The  rural  areas 
were  sampled  with  another  uniform  ratio,  with  the 
exception  that  one-half  this  ratio  was  used  in  sam- 
pling certain  specified  classes  of  the  population  in 
riu-al  areas.  To  place  the  entire  rural  sample  on  a 
uniform  basis,  the  punched  cards  for  those  returns 
sampled  with  half  the  ratio  of  the  others  were  dupli- 
cated, to  give  the  effect  of  one  uniform  ratio  through- 
out all  rural  areas. 

Hence,  after  the  substitution  procedure,  the  ad- 
justed totals  for  each  place  were  combined  to  make 
up  three  totals:  urban,  rural,  and  atomic-bombed 
areas,  according  to  place  of  interview.  These  were 
then  multiplied  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratios  with 
which  they  had  been  sampled,  combined,  and  re- 
duced to  the  percentages  or  averages  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  various  tables  and  analyses  of  the  Mo- 
rale Division  report. 

Comparison  With  Other  Estimates 

The  report  of  the  USSBS  Medical  Division  esti- 
mates civilian  bombing  casualties  for  all  Japan  as 
332,931  dead  and  472,694  injured,  a  total  of  805,625 
casualties.  The  sources  were  mainly  official  Jap- 
anese reports,  with  some  corrections,  and  the  report 
stated  "that  a  broad  margin  of  error  probably  exists 
in  the  information  obtained." 

Medical  Division  experts,  well  acquainted  with 
modern  techniques  of  vital  statistics  study  and  re- 
porting, termed  Japanese  methods  and  lack  of  in- 
terest in  this  field  "rather  shocking."  In  compari- 
son with  the  situation  in  Germany,  their  report 
said. 

The  contrasting  paucity  of  information  relative  to  air- 
raid casualties  was  almost  unbelievable.  Detailed  investi- 
gation in  the  various  ministries  of  the  Imperial  government 
and  in  several  of  the  larger  medical  colleges  failed  to  reveal 
any  studies  with  the  e.xception  of  those  related  to  the  atomic 
bombings  .  .  .  (and)  most  of  the  studies  of  these  effects 
were  done  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  much  of  it  under  the 
direction  of  American  scientists. 

Furthermore,  they  pointed  out,  the  confusion 
during  and  immediately  after  bombing,  and  the 
destruction  of  records,  handicapped  the  collection 
of  accurate  data  severely,  no  matter  how  good  or 
laad  the  techniques  were. 

The  basic  data  were  supplied  the  Medical  Divi- 
sion by  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry.  The  ministry's 
data  for  the  six  large  cities — Tokyo,   Yokohama, 
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Osaka,  Ko))e,  Nagoya,  aiul  Sendai — wore  checked 
against  the  reports  of  casualties  in  those  cities  sup- 
plied by  the'r  prefectures  or  metropolitan  areas,  all 
of  which  report  and  are  responsible  to  the  ministr}^ 
In  the  matter  of  deaths,  the  estimates  for  two  of 
the  cities  are  identical,  for  two  more  very  close.  For 
Kobe,  the  local  health  officials  estimated  23  percent 
more  deaths  than  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry;  for 
Osaka,  the  estimated  27  percent  fewer  deaths. 

In  the  matter  of  injuries,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  ministrjr  and  its  local  agents,  from  whom 
it  supposedly  derived  its  data,  is  even  greater.  The 
Medical  Division  report  stated  that: 

For  Tokyo,  the  prefeetural  health  division  total  is  more 
than  twice  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs'  total,  and  for  Kobe 
it  is  five  times  the  total  reported  by  the  ministry.  For  both 
these  cities  the  totals  of  injuries  reported  by  the  Ministry 
of  Home  Affairs  also  are  considerably  less  than  the  totals 
of  deaths  shown  in  the  same  report  for  these  cities,  which 
suggests  under-reporting  of  the  injury  totals  in  the  Ministry 
of  Home  Affairs  report.  For  the  six  cities  the  prefeetural 
health  division  reports  on  injuries  represents  an  increase  of 
81  percent  over  the  corresponding  totals  reported  by  the 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs. 

In  the  cases  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Medical 
Division  investigators  carefully  gathered  data  on 
the  spot,  and  estimated  that  their  own  figures  for 
dead  and  injured  were  more  reliable  than  the  official 
figures,  and  were  about  twice  as  large. 

The  Medical  Division  corrected  the  basic  data 
supplied  by  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry  by  means  of 
the  reports  from  local  officials  in  the  six  large  cities, 
and  its  own  estimates  in  the  atomic-bombed  cities. 
But  the  upshot  is  that  any  data  from  official  Jap- 
anese sources  is  of  questionable  value;  there  are 
conflicts  within  the  Japanese  reports,  and  between 
Japanese  reports  and  the  superior  techniques  used 
by  the  Survey. 

Morale  Division  gathered  background  data  from 
official  sources,  in  some  60  widely  separated  areas  of 
Japan.  Its  own  experiences  make  it  highly  sus- 
picious of  Japanese  data-gathering  and  reporting 
methods.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  care,  ac- 
curacy, and  method  from  city  to  city;  the  exact 
nature  of  the  data  to  be  gathered,  and  the  standards 
to  be  used  are  often  fuzzy  in  the  minds  o"  the  offi- 
cials charged  with  gathering  them — even  for  every- 
day, usual  data.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  rapid 
changes  in  officials  brought  new  men  to  perform  un- 
accustomed tasks.  Requests  for  information  on  a 
new  topic,  such  as  air-raid  casualties,  would  char- 


acteristically bring  confusion  in  terms.  And,  it 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  local  officials,  wlusn 
faced  with  a  Home  Affairs  Ministry  request  for 
data  not  easily  available,  or  novel,  or  immediately 
required,  to  sit  down  in  their  offices,  cerebrate,  talk 
to  a  few  people  who  might  have  some  idea  of  con- 
ditions, and  come  forth  with  a  mystic  datum. 
Above  all,  if  the  information  required  would  put  a 
bad  complexion  on  things,  an  underestimate  was 
called  for.  These  conditions  were  commonly  ex- 
perienced by  the  Morale  Division  research  leaders, 
trained  social  scientists,  in  working  with  local  offi- 
cials, to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  More  sophisti- 
cated Japanese,  and  even  some  local  officials  them- 
selves, reported  these  conditions. 

These  considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
comparing  data  derived  from  a  sample  survey  and 
data  based  mainly  on  reports  of  central  or  local 
Japanese  officials.  As  far  as  the  sample  survey 
data  are  concerned.  Morale  Division  sampling  plan- 
ners, experts  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  place 
confidence  in  the  sample  and  in  the  estimates  de- 
rived. What  does  need  exploring  are  the  interview 
conditions  under  which  the  data  were  obtained,  and 
possibly  different  criteria  used  in  the  interviews 
from  those  used  by  officials.  For  example,  in  a 
number  of  cases.  Morale  Division  collected  casualty 
data  from  local  officials,  w^ho  depended  primarily 
upon  hospitalization  figures  for  injuries  estimates. 
In  the  interviews  with  sample  respondents,  non- 
hospitalized  injuries  are  also  reported,  for  members 
of  the  household.  Some  of  these  injuries  might 
not  be  considered  sufficiently  major  to  come  under 
the  purview  of  officials.  Again,  although  the  term 
"household,"  and  its  Japanese  equivalent  as  used  in 
interviews,  has  a  relatively  precise  meaning  to  most 
Japanese,  this  may  have  been  confused  by  some,  al- 
though interviewers  were  instructed  to  gather  this 
material  in  detail,  and  by  relationship  to  the  I'e- 
spondent.  Another  variable  in  the  interview  was 
the  possibility  that  individual  Japanese,  after  the 
war,  exaggerated  to  gain  sympathy,  whereas  offi- 
cials, in  wartime,  would  underplay  "bad"  data. 

All  in  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  Morale  Division 
casualty  estimates  are  rather  high;  they  are  subject 
to  a  sizable  sampling  error.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt 
that  they  provide  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
facts  than  data  mainly  derived  from  Japanese  offi- 
cial sources. 
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LIST  l.-LIST  OF  STRATA  AND  SAMPLE  AREAS 


Code  Area  Ken 

YA Shimonoseki Yamaguchi 


YB.. 
NC- 
ND, 
OE.. 
0F_- 
OG.. 
0H-_ 
TI__ 
TJ-- 
TL_. 
KM_ 
N___ 


0_-.. 

P 

Q____ 
R_... 

T 

V.___ 
W— - 
AL... 
BL.._ 
CL- _ 
Dl.__ 
EL... 
FL... 
GL— 
HL__ 
IL... 
SpH. 


Kokura Fukuoka 

Nagoya Aichi 

Gifu Gifu 

Osaka Osaka  Fu 

Kobe Hyogo 

Toyonaka Osaka  Fu 

Sakai Osaka  Fu 

Tokyo Tokyo  To 

Yokohama Kanagawa 

Funabashi Chiba 

Kyoto . Kyoto  Fu 

Fukuoka Fukuoka 

Kure Hiroshima 

Sendai Miyagi 

Wakayama Wakayama 

Toyama Toyama 

Ogaki Gifu 

Utsunomiya Tochigi 

Nagaoka Niigata 

Yatsushiro Kumamoto 

Hagi Yamaguchi 

Mihara Hiroshima 

Kawagoe Saitama 

Yamagata Yamagata 

Akita Akita 

Isahaya Nagasaki 

Taira Fukushima 

Yokosuka Kanagawa 

Hiroshima Hiroshima 

Hiroshima  Shi 

Kabe  Machi 

Hera  Mura 

Tomo  Mura 


Code  Area  Ken 

Sp  N Nagasaki Nagasaki 

Nagasaki  Shi 
Mogi  Machi 
Tokitsu  Mura 
Yamada  Mura 
RA  Miyako  Gun....  Toyotsu  Mura  Yuku- 

hashi  Machi Fukuoka 

KB  Chiisagata 
Gun: 


RC  Tsuno  Gun.... 

RD  Shizuki  Gun. 

RE  Nakakoma 
Gun 

RF  Kazuno  Gun 

RG  Isawa 

RH  Sambu  Gun. 

RI  Aso  Gun 

RJ  Kitaadachi 
Gun 


RK  Higashi 
Kasugai  Gun.. 

RL  Minami 
Kawachi  Gun  . 


Nagakubyfuru  Machi  __  Nagano 

Shiokawa  Mura 
.  Kano  Machi Yamaguchi 

Kodo  Mura 
.  Nishi-Ebara  Machi Okayama 

Neiji  Mura 

Yutaka  Mura Yamanashi 

Oyu  Machi Akita 

Shibahira  Mura 

Mizuzawa  Machi Iwate 

Anetai  Mura 

Shirasato  Machi  Chiba 

Fukuoka  Mura 

Tanuma  Machi Tochigi 

Akima  Mura 

Fukiage  Machi Saitama 

Mida  (Minoda)  Mura 

Moriyama  Machi Aichi 

Asaki  Mura 

Nagano  Machi Osaka  Fu 

Mikkaichi  Mura 
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LIST  2-ESTIMATED  POPULATIONS,  CENSUS  POPULATIONS,  AND  SAMPLING  RATIOS 

(Population  in  Thousands) 


Code 

Area 

Ken 

Estimated 
Btratum 

October 
1945 

sample 
area 

Census 

stratum 

November 

1945 

sample 

area 

Census 
stratum 

February' 

1944 

sample 

area 

Take 
1  in  r 

YA 

YB 

NC 

ND-     . 

Shimonoseki 

Kokura 

Nagova 

Gifu-" 

Yamaguchi 

Fukuoka 

Aichi 

Gifu 

535 
347 
900 
325 

1,600 
600 
359 
577 

3,000 

1,000 
479 

1,100 
520 
690 
320 
320 
460 
317 
418 
333 
275 
538 
443 
627 
494 
393 
719 
525 
712 
150 
160 

3,676 

190 

170 

900 

90 

1,600 

600 

40 

180 

3,000 

750 

80 

1,100 

300 

250 

230 

150 

80 

51 

70 

50 

39 

34 

52 

48 

99 

109 

51 

35 

300 

150 

160 

13.7 
3.7 

3.2 
3.9 

5.0 
3.2 

4.6 
3.0 

5.3 

7.4 
5.6 

16.8 
3.1 

9.8 
4.4 

17.7 
10.7 

5.2 
3.5 

32.7 
9.8 

10.3 
3.1 

401 
257 
598 
401 

1,103 
379 
390 
489 

2,777 
805 
413 
866 
400 
544 
295 
322 
450 
360 
477 
388 
265 
554 
347 
587 
447 
375 
659 
420 
578 
137 
143 

3,771 

3,779 

2,881 

2,580 

4,859 
3,198 

3,241 

4,451 

3,718 

2,555 

2,865 

2,745 

156 

132 

598 

143 

1,103 

379 

44 

168 

2,777 

625 

68 

866 

252 

152 

238 

147 

101 

51 

81 

38 

41 

38 

43 

47 

90 

101 

55 

28 

202 

137 

143 

14.2 
4.8 

3.6 

4.4 

6.8 
2.5 

4.9 
3.0 

5.8 

9.1 
5.6 

17.9 
3.5 

9.0 
4.1 

17.9 
10.6 

5.8 
3.9 

24.2 
10.7 

16.8 
4.9 

595 
365 

1,349 
305 

2,843 
919 
396 
735 

6,578 

1,416 
391 
965 
591 
855 
364 
472 
677 
429 
520 
510 
263 
452 
384 
531 
397 
346 
605 
475 
706 
344 
253 

3,511 

3,043 

2,480 

2,416 

3,197 
2,531 

2,668 

4,019 

3,358 

2,222 

2,359 

2,113 

207 

192 

1,349 

80 

2,843 

919 

44 

221 

6,578 

1,035 

61 

965 

326 

339 

264 

206 

161 

57 

91 

67 

39 

31 

42 

39 

79 

98 

48 

29 

334 

344 

253 

13.3 
3.6 

2.6 
3.1 

5.5 
2.0 

3.7 

2.4 

3.8 

6.6 
5.0 

14.2 
2.8 

7.5 
3.4 

13.1 
7.9 

4.3 

2.8 

28.4 
8.5 

11.9 
3.6 

1,390 
1,910 
3,900 
1,080 

OE 

Osaka    . 

Osaka  Fu 

3,900 

OF 

OG   -    - 

Kobe 

Toyonaka 

Sakai   .  - 

Hyogo 

Osaka  Fu        

3,900 
430 

OH 

Osaka  Fu 

1,220 

TI 

TJ  .   . 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Funabashi 

Tokyo  To 

Kanagawa     .   -   . 

7,800 
2,920 

TL 

Chiba 

650 

KM 

Kyoto 

Fukuoka - 

Kure 

Kyoto  Fu 

3,900 

N 

0 

Fukuoka 

Hiroshima 

2,250 
1,410 

P 

Sendai 

Miyagi 

2,800 

Q 

Wakayama 

Toyama 

Ogaki : 

Wakayama 

1,830 

R 

Toyama        _       .   .. 

680 

T 

Gifu 

630 

V 

Utsunomiya 

Nagaoka 

Yatsushiro     .. 

Tochigi 

650 

W..-. 

Niigata 

590 

Al 

Kumamoto   .   .    ._ 

550 

Bl 

Hagi..- 

Yamaguchi 

250 

CI  - 

Mihara           

Hiroshima- 

460 

Dl 

Kawagoe  -  _           

Saitama- -   . 

300 

El 

Yamagata 

Yamagata 

780 

Fl 

Akita.       - 

Akita 

1,080 

Gl 

Isahaya           .   . 

Nagasaki 

280 

HI 

Taira 

Fukushima 

260 

11- 

Yokosuka 

Kanagawa 

1,640 

Sd  H. 

Hiroshima     

Hiroshima 

Sp.N-.- 

Nagasaki     -.   --     _.   . 

Nagasaki 

Fukuoka 

RA 

Miyako  Gun: 

Yukuhaslii  Machi. . 
Toyotsu  Mura 

350 

50 

RB 

Chiisagata  Gun: 
Nagakubyfuru 

Machi    

Shiokawa  Mura 

Nagano 

3,620 

220 
40 

RC 

Tsuno  Gun: 

Kano  Maelii 

Kodo  Mura  . 

Yamaguchi 

2,974 

110 

60 

RD 

Shizuki  Gun: 

Nishi-Ebara  Machi 
Meiii  Mura. 

Okayama 

2,867 

90 

90 

RE 

Nakakoma  Gun: 

Yutaka  Mura 

Kazuno  Gun: 

Oyu  Madii 

Shibahira  Mura 

Yamanashi    

4,164 
3,010 

40 

RF 

Akita 

140 

140 

RG 

Isawa  Gun: 

Mizuzawa  Machi- -_ 
Anetai  Mura-       .    . 

Iwate     .   .   - 

3,152 

370 

60 

RH 

Sambu  Gun: 

Shirasato  Machi 

Fukuoka  Mura 

Chiba 

5,015 

160 

50 

RI 

Aso  Gun: 

Tanuma  Machi 

Akami  Mura 

Tochigi 

4,263 

280 

150 

RJ 

Kitaadachi  Gun: 

Fukiage  Machi 

Mida  Mura_-   -    .    . 

Saitama. 

2,592 

110 

110 

RK 

Higashi  Kasugai  Gun: 
Moriyama  Machi,-. 
Asahi  Mura 

Aichi. 

2,931 

460 

460 

RL 

Minami  Kawachi  Gun: 

Nagano  Machi 

Mikkaichi  Mura     - 

Osaka  Fu-  - 

2,293 

370 

70 

*No  te  to  list  2  on  following  page. 
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NOTE  TO  LIST  2 
Estimates  of  population,  as  of  October  1945,  for  each  shi  and  gun  were 
based  on  the  Japanese  national  census  of  22  February  1944,  with  adjust- 
ments calculated  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Report  of  the  National  Registration  of  Wage  Earners,  1  November 
1944  and  1  May  1945,  from  the  Ministry  of  Welfare.  Totals  for  ken 
(prefecture)  and  certain  ehi. 

2.  Number  of  registrants  for  the  rice-soybean-sweet-potato  ration  card, 
May  1944  and  March  1945,  prepared  on  request  by  the  Agricultural 
Ministry.    Totals  for  ken  only. 

3.  Number  of  movement  certificates  issued  by  local  police  in  each  ken 
giving  permission  to  move,  and  number  of  movement  certificates  presented 
to  local  police  by  persons  newly  arrived,  collected  on  request  by  the  Home 
Ministry  for  the  periods  January-October  1944  and  January  1944-August 
1945.     Totals  for  those  ken  that  sent  in  reports. 

4.  Estimates  from  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  of  percent  of  each  target 
city  destroyed,  plus  Japanese  reports  on  amount  of  damage  and  number 
of  persons  made  homeless. 

The  reporting  of  the  data  in  (1)  and  (2)  was  fairly  complete,  but  un- 
fortunately they  referred  to  dates  prior  to  heavy  American  bombing  of 
Japan  and  the  consequent  large  population  movements.  The  data  of  (3) 
were  extremely  sketchy,  and  moreover  a  great  deal  of  the  migration  took 
place  without  the  legality  of  movement  certificates.  However,  used  in 
combination,  these  four  sets  of  data  made  possible  estimates  of  popu- 
lation with  considerable  improvement  over  the  February  1944  census. 

LIST  3.-DESCRIPTION  OF  STRATA 

Description  Code  desijnalion 

I.  Large  Industrial  Areas: 

A.  Yawata  metropolitan  district: 

1.  Bombed  cities YA 

2.  Unbombed  or  lightly  bombed  cities YB 

B.  Nagoya  metropolitan  district: 

1.  Nagoya NC 

2.  Other  bombed  cities ND 

C.  Osaka  metropolitan  district: 

1.  Osaka OE 

2.  Kobe OF 

3.  Other  heavily  bombed  cities OG 

4.  Unbombed  or  lightly  bombed  cities OH 

D.  Tokyo  metropolitan  district: 

1.  Tokyo TI 

2.  Other  heavily  bombed  cities TJ 

3.  Unbombed  or  lightly  bombed  cities TL 

II.  Kyoto KM 

III.  Other  cities: 

A.  Cities  of  over  100,000  population,  with  urban 

bombing   of   approximately   500   tons   or 
more: 

1.  Over  200,000  population,  Region  I N 

2.  100-200,000  population,   under  50  per- 

cent destroyed,  Regions  I  and  II 0 

3.  Over  50  percent  destroyed,  Region  III_  _  Q 

4.  Cities  in  Region  III R 

5.  Cities  in  Region  IV P 

B.  Cities  of  less  than  100,000  population  with 

urban  bombing  of  approximately  500  tons 
or  more: 

1.  Cities  in  Regions  I,  II,  III,  approximately 

50  percent  or  more  destroyed T 

2.  Cities  in  Regions  III  and  IV  over  50 

percent  destroyed W 

3.  Cities  in  Region  III  less  than  50  percent 

destroyed V 

C.  Cities  of  over  100,000  population  unbombed 

or  lightly  bombed  (all  regions) . 11 


LIST  3.-DESCRIPTION  OF  STRATA 

Description  Code  designtttio  t 

D.  Cities  of  less  than  100,000  population  lightly 

bombed: 

1.  Some    light    urban    or    heavy   precision 

bombing  (all  regions) HI 

2.  Some  precision  bombing  (all  regions) Gl 

E.  Small  cities  (under  100,000)  unbombed: 

1.  Region  I Al 

2.  Region  II,  low  rate  of  population  increase  Bl 

3.  Region  II  and  III,  high  population  in- 

crease   CI 

4.  Region  III,  low  population  increase Dl 

5    Region  IV,  low  population  increase El 

6.  Region  IV,  high  population  increase Fl 

F.  Special: 

1.  Nagasaki  (and  adjacent  rural  area) Sp  N 

2.  Hiroshima  (and  adjacent  rural  area) Sp  H 

IV.  Rural  areas: 

A.  Rural  areas  surrounding  industrial  areas: 

1.  Tokyo  metropolitan  district RJ 

2.  Nagoya  metropolitan  district RK 

3.  Osaka  metropolitan  district RL 

B.  Region  I RA 

C.  Other  rural,  population  density  over  500  per- 

sons per  square  mile: 

1.  Region  II .__  RD 

2.  Regions  III  and  IV,  Pacific  Coast  Area 

(high  manufacturing) RH 

3.  Regions  III  and  IV,  Northern  and  Japan 

Sea  Area RI 

D.  Other  rural,  density  under  500  per  square 

mile: 

1.  Regions  II  and  III,  unbombed  ken RB 

2.  Region  II,  bombed  ken RC 

3.  Region  III,  bombed  ken RE 

4.  Region  IV,  unbombed  ken RF 

5.  Region  IV,  bombed  ken RG 

LIST  4.-REGIONAL  GROUPS 

Region:  Ken  {Prefecturei^ 

I Fukuoka 

Kumamato 

Nagasaki 


II- 


III- 


IV- 


Hiroshima Osaka  Fu 

Hyogo Shimane 

Kyoto  Fu Tottori 

Nara Wakayama 

Okayama Yamaguchi 

Aichi Saitama 

Chiba Shiga 

Fukai Shikawa 

Gifu Shizuoka 

Gumma Tochigi 

Ibaraki Tokyo  To 

Kanagawa Toyama 

Mie Yemanashi 

Nagano 

Akita Miyagi 

Aomori Niigata 

Fukushima Yamagata 

Iwate 


I  No  ken  was  split  between  two  regional  groups. 
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LIST  5-ILLUSTRATION  OF  SAMPLING  IN 
RURAL  AREAS-STRATUM  RC 

SAMPLE  GUN:  TSUNO  GUN,  YAMAGUCHI  KEN" 


LIST  6.-LIST  OF  CFriES  (SHI)  SHOWING 
STRATUM  TO  WHICH  ASSIGNED 


Com- 
bination 

Places 

Popu- 
lation 

Cumu- 
lative 
popu- 
lation 

Cumulative 

Mura 
population 

No   1 

Kano  Machi' 

Yuno  Mura 

Kodo  Mura' 

Fukugawa  Machi_.- 

Heta  Mura 

Yaji  Mura 

Kushigahama  Machi 

Otsushima  Mura 

Nakasu  Mura 

Tonda  Machi 

Sugane  Mura 

Susuma  Mura 

Nagaho  Mura 

Yonehawa  Mura  — 

5,461 
2,015 
2,014 

'9,490 

2,015 
'4,029 

9,490 
6,437 
2,787 
2,076 

No    2 

20,790 

11,300 
9,303 
2,445 
2,500 

No  3 

35,038 

14,248 
15,159 
3,920 
2,656 
1,262 
1,866 

No  4 

59,901 

24,863 

Shi 


1  The  total  population  of  the  gun  being  59,901.  a  number  between  1  and 
59,901  was  first  selected  from  a  table  of  random  numbers  to  designate  the 
sample  combination.  The  number  chosen  was  8,762,  so  the  combination 
No.  1  was  drawn.  Kano  Machi  was  the  only  machi  in  the  combination 
and  hence  it  automatically  became  the  sample  machi.  To  select  a  mura 
a  number  between  1  and  4,029  (the  total  mura  population  of  Combination 
No.  1)  was  taken  from  a  table  of  random  numbers.  That  number  was 
2,656,  designating  Kodo  Mura  as  the  sample  mura. 

The  device  of  giving  each  combination  a  number  of  chances  of  selection 
corresponding  to  its  population,  by  assigning  a  block  of  numbers  to  it, 
each  number  with  an  equal  chance  of  being  drawn  from  the  table  of  ran- 
dom numbers,  is  what  is  meant  by  sampling  with  probability  of  selection 
proportionate  to  size. 

LIST  6.-LIST  OF  CITIES  (SHI)  SHOWING 
STRATUM  TO  WHICH  ASSIGNED 


Shi       - 

Ken 

Region 

Stratum 

Hyogo 

Akita 

H}'ogo         

II 

IV 

II 

IV 

III 

II 

III..._ 

II 

III 

III 

III..._ 
II.l-_ 

III 

I 

IV 

II 

III 

II 

III-..- 

IV 

III...- 

II 

III 

III 

II 

III 

II 

III 

IV 

OH 

Akita - 

Fl 

Amagasaki 

OH 

Aomori _ 

P 

Ashikaffa 

Tochigi    __       

Dl 

Ashiya' 

Hyogo   _   _ 

OH 

Shizuoka           

CI 

Bofu           - 

Yamaguchi 

Chiba 

Gl 

Chiba 

V 

Chosi 

Chiba 

V 

Kanagawa 

Kyoto  Fu 

Fukui 

Gl 

Fukuchiyama 

Fukui 

Bl 
T 

Fukuoka 

Fukuoka 

'N 

Fukushima 

Fukuyama 

Fukushima 

Hiroshima 

Chiba 

El 

T 

TL 

Osaka  Fu 

OG 

Gifu        

Gifu 

ND 

Aomori 

Gl 

Hachioji 

Tokyo  To 

Yamaguchi 

Shizuoka 

W 

Hagi         

Bl 

Hamamatsu 

R 

Aichi..    -   _   

Dl 

Higashimaizuru 

Hikone 

Kyoto  Fu 

Shiga 

CI 
Dl 

Himeji 

Hyogo 

Q 

Kanagawa 

Aomori 

W 

Hirosaki 

Fl 

Hiroshima 

Hitachi 

Ichikawa 

Ichinomiya... 

lida 

lisuka 

Ikoda 

Isahaya 

Isesaki 

Ishinomaki 

Iwahuni 

Kainan 

Kaizuka' 

Kamaishi 

Kamakura 

Kanazawa 

Karatsu 

Kashiwazaki-. 

Kawagoe 

Kawaguchi 

Kawasaki 

Kiryu 

Kishiwada 

Kobe 

Kofu 

Kokura 

Korij'ama 

Kumagaya... 
Kumamoto--. 

Kurasniki 

Kure 

Kurume 

Kuwana 

Kyoto 

Maebashi 

Maizuru 

Matsue 

Matsumoto.. 
Matsuzaka... 

Mihara 

Mito 

Mogi 

Morioka 

Nagano 

Nagaoka. 

Nagasaki". 

Nagoya 

Nanao 

Nara 

Niigata 

Nishinomiya. 

Nogata 

Noshiro 

Numazu 

Ogaki 

Okasaki 

Okaya 

Okayama 

Omiya' 

Omuta 

Onomichi 

Osaka 

Otau 


Ken 


Sakai l 

Sakata 

Sanjo 

Sasebo 

Sendai 

Seto 

Shikama 1  Hyogo.. 

Shimabara I  Nagasaki 


Hiroshima. - 

Ibaraki 

Chiba 

Aichi 

Nagano 

Fukuoka 

Osaka  Fu--- 

Nagasaki 

Gumma 

Miyagi 

Yamaguchi . 
Wakayama . 
Osaka  Fu... 

Iwate 

Kanagawa- - 

Ishikawa 

Saga 

Niigata 

Saitama 

Saitama 

Kanagawa -- 

Gumma 

Osaka  Fu... 

Hyogo 

Yamanashi . 

Fukuoka 

Fukushima  _ 

Saitama 

Kumamoto  _ 
Okayama... 
Hiroshima. - 

Fukuoka 

Mie 

Kyoto  Fu-- 

Gumma 

Kyoto  Fu.. 

Shimane 

Nagano 

Mie 

Hiroshima.. 

Ibaraki 

Fukuoka... 

Iwate 

Nagano 

Niigata 

Nagasaki-.. 

Aichi 

Ishikawa... 

Nara 

Niigata 

Hyogo 

Fukuoka... 

Akita. 

Shizuoka... 

Gifu 

Aichi 

Nagano 

Okayama-. 

Saitama 

Fukuoka.-. 
Hiroshima- 
Osaka  Fu.. 

Shiga 

Saga 

Osaka  Fu.. 
Yamagata- 

Niigata 

Nagasaki.. 

Miyagi 

Aichi 


Region        Stratum 


II.... 
III... 
III... 
III... 
III... 

I 

II 

I 

III... 
IV.... 

n... 

II 

II.... 

IV—. 

III--- 
III... 
I 

IV..-. 

Ill  .. 
III... 
III... 
III... 
II.-.. 

II 

III... 
I 

IV.... 

III... 

I 

II 

II 

I 

III 

II 

III 

(=) 

II 

III 

III 

II 

III 

I 

IV 

III 

IV 

I 

III 

III 

II 

IV 

II 

I 

IV 

III 

III 

III 

in 

II 

III 

I 

II 

II 

III 

I 

II 

IV 

IV 

I 

IV 

III 

II 

I 


SpH 

W 

TL 

ND 

Dl 

Al 

OG 

Gl 

V 

Gl 

HI 

Bl 

OG 

HI 

CI 

II 

Al 

El 

Dl 

TL 

TJ 

GL 

OG 

OF 

W 

YB 

HI 

V 

0 

Bl 

O 

HI 

ND 

KM 

V 

Bl 

Bl 

HI 

CI 

W 

YA 

Fl 

El 

W 

SpN 

NC 

Dl 

Gl 

II 

OH 

Al 

Fl 

W 

T 

ND 

El 

Q 

TL 

O 

Bl 

OE 

Dl 

HI 

OH 

Gl 

Fl 

N 

P 

Dl 

CI 

Al 


Denotes  a  city  not  in  existence  in  1940. 


^  Denotes  a  city  not  in  existence  in  1940. 
2  Combined  with  Higashimaizuru. 
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LIST  6.-LIST  OF  CITIES  (SHI)  SHOWING 
STRATUM  TO  WHICH  ASSIGNED 


LIST  6.-LIST  OF  CITIES  (SHI)  SHOWING 
STRATUM  TO  WHICH  ASSIGNED 


Shi 

Ken 

Region 

stratum 

Shimizu 

Shimomatsu 

Shimonoseki 

Shingu 

Shizuoka 

Yamaguchi 

Yamaguchi 

Wakayama 

Shizuoka,   . 

III 

II 

II 

II 

III 

II 

II 

III..._ 

I 

IV 

III-.-. 
IV 

III 

III 

III 

II 

III 

I 

III... 

II 

III 

II 

III  ... 

y 

Cl 
YA 
BI 
R 

Suita 

Sumoto 

Tachikawa' 

Tagawa' - 

Osaka  Fu 

Hyogo 

Tokyo  To 

Fukuoka 

Fukushima 

Gifu   

00 

Bl 

HI 

Al 

Bl 

Tajimi 

Takada 

Takaoka 

Cl 

Niigata 

Toyama 

Gumma  ,   . 

El 
Dl 
Gl 

Takavama 

Gifu 

Gl 

Tamano 

Tateyama 

Tobata 

Tochigi 

Tokuyama 

Tokyo 

Tottori 

Okayama.. .- 

Chiba 

Fukuoka 

Cl 
HI 
YB 
Dl 

Yamaguchi 

Tokyo  To 

Tottori 

Tovama 

T 
TI 
Bl 
R 

Shi 

Ken 

Region 

Stratum 

Toyahashi.. 

Toyonaka 

Tsu 

Tsuruga 

Tsuroka 

Tsuyama 

Ube 

Aichi 

Osaka  Fu 

Mie 

Fukui 

Yamagata 

Okayama 

III 

II 

III 

III 

IV 

II 

II 

III 

III 

III 

III 

I 

IV 

II 

IV 

II 

I 

I 

III 

III 

III 

II 

IV 

R 

CG 

T 

T 

El 

Bl 

Yamaguchi 

Nagano     . .     

0 
Dl 

Ujiyamada 

Urawa 

Mie 

Saitama 

T 
TL 

Utsunomiya 

Wakamatsu 

Tochigi              

V 

Fukuoka 

YB 

Wakamatsu 

Wakayama 

Fukushima 

Wakayama 

Yamagata 

Yamaguchi 

Kumamato 

Fukuoka 

Mie 

El 

Yamaguchi 

Yatsushiro 

Yawata 

Bl 
Al 
YA 

Yokkaichi 

ND 

Yokohama 

Yokosuka 

Kanagawa 

Kanagawa 

Tottori 

T.T 
11 

Gl 

Yonezawa 

Yamagata 

El 

3  Denotes  a  city  not  in  existence  in  1940. 
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Appendix  K 
THE  MORALE  INDEX 


In  the  development  of  an  over-all  measure  of 
morale,  "The  Morale  Index,"  a  relatively  crude  and 
amplified  form  of  the  internal  consistency  method, 
was  applied.  The  details  of  the  procedure  are  de- 
scribed below. 
A.  Selections  of  Trial  Columns 

Four  members  of  the  analysis  staff  independently 
selected  the  columns,  from  the  Main  Interview 
Schedule  Code,  which  they  consdered  a  priori  of 
possible  significance  for  a  Morale  Index.  These 
four  independent  selections  were  then  reviewed  and 
all  columns  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  judges 
were  in  agreement  were  retained  for  inclusion  in  a 
Trial  Morale  Index,  i.  e.,  the  index  to  be  subjected 
to  statistical  analysis. 

The  columns  included  in  the  Trial  Index  and  the 
significant  positive  and  negative  items  in  each  col- 
umn are  listed  in  Table  A.',- 
Bi  Application  of  Trial  Morale  Index 

163  interviews,  selected  at  random  from  the  total 


Table  A 


Column 

Positive  items 

Negative  items 

20 

1,2,3,4,6,7,9„. 
9 

4,  6          -•     

8 

21            

1,  2,3,4,  5,6,7,  S 

22 

1,  2,  3 

23 

4,  5 

1,  2,  3 

24              -   

1,6__, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  7 

25 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

26    

5 

2,8 

1,  2 

27                  -   -- 

3,  4,  5,  7 

28 

X 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 

29 

7,8            

1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

30 

X.    . 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

31 

7,8 

X                             

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

32 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 

33 

34 

8 

1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7_.- 
5 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
8,9,0 

45                  -   -- 

1,  4,  7,  8 

47 

2               _     

3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

48 

2,3,4,5 

1,2,3 

8 

49 

4.5 

'  In  selecting  the  columns  to  be  included  in  the  Trial  Index,  only  those 
columns  which  were  the  codes  for  questions  not  dealing  directly  with 
bombing  were  considered.  This  procedure  was  followed  to  prevent  a 
spurious  correlation  between  the  Index  and  bombing  variables.  In  the 
case  of  the  columns  for  non-bombing  questions,  bombing-response  items 
which  were  judged  symptomatic  of  level  of  morale  were  accepted  only  in 
those  columns  in  which  there  were  alternative  non-bombing  response 
items.  Both  bombed  and  unbombed  respondents  were  thus  free  to  ex- 
press their  war  morale  in  terms  of  their  significant  life  experiences.  The 
exclusion  of  all  bombing-response  items  would,  in  effect,  have  tended  to 
prevent  bombed  respondents  from  entering  into  the  Index.  This  point  is 
mentioned  because  of  possible  criticism  to  the  effect  that  a  spurious  corre- 
lation between  the  Morale  Index  and  bombing  factors  will  result  from  the 
acceptance  of  bombing  response  items.  The  decision  to  permit  a  credit 
of  +1  or  —1  only  per  column  invalidates  this  criticism. 

2  The  final  code  book  for  the  Main  Interview  Schedule  should  be  con- 
sulted to  determine  the  questions  for  each  of  the  selected  columns.  It  is 
available  in  Morale  Division  files. 


number  of  interviews,  were  hand  scored  with  the 
Trial  Index. ^  The  29  lowest  scores,  ranging  from 
—  7  to  —14,  and  the  highest  scores,  ranging  from 
+3  to  +10,  were  chosen  to  form  two  extreme  com- 
parison groups  to  test  the  discriminatory  capacity 
of  the  columns  in  the  index. 
C.  Item  Analysis 

The  responses  per  columns  of  each  of  the  29  high 
and  the  29  low  cases  in  the  extreme  comparison 
groups  were  tabulated  for  19  columns  in  the  trial 
index.  The  results  for  the  high  group  are  given  in 
Table  B;  for  the  low  group,  in  Table  C. 

'In  scoring  the  coded  interviews,  only  one  credit  (-HI  or  —1)  was 
permitted  per  column  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  influence  of  variabil- 
ity in  interviewer  skill  and  in  articulateness  of  respondents  upon  the 
Morale  Index  score.  The  final  score  was  the  algebraic  sura  of  the  positive 
and  negative  column  scores. 


Table  B. — A'lntiber  of  positive,  no  response,  and  negative  responses  per  coluinn,  for  the  29  highest  cases  in  distribution 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

4 

27 
21 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

3 

34 

23 

43 

47 

48 

49 

+21 

5 

16 

11 

8 

0 

20 

4 

23 

4 

21 

5 

5 

13 

8 

N.  R.  8 

12 

11 

16 

20 

17 

18 

1 

4 

24 

2 

24 

3 

25 

4 

22 

19 

16 

20 

-0 

12 

2 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

o 

2 

5 

0 

1 

Table  C. — Nvmber  of  positive,  no  response,  and  negative  responses  per  column  for  the  29  lowest  cases  in  distribution 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

45 

47 

48 

49 

+  16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

7 

3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

10 

4 

N.  R.  7 

10 

8 

4 

15 

10 

6 

3 

3 

8 

2 

1 

5 

15 

5 

17 

10 

13 

19 

-6 

19 

20 

21 

14 

19 

22 

20 

26 

20 

27 

22 

21 

12 

16 

11 

17 

6 

6 

A  rough  measure  of  the  discriminatory  power  of 
a  column  may  be  secured  by  obtaining  the  differ- 
ence between  congruent  responses  (+  in  the  high 
group;  —  in  the  low  group)  and  non-congruent  re- 


sponses (—  in  the  high  group;  +  in  the  low  group)- 
The  larger  the  congruent  minus  non-congruent  re- 
sponse difference,  the  greater  the  discriminatory 
capacity  of  a  column. 
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Table  D. — Summary  of  analysis  of  discriminatory  capacity 
of  columns 


High 

cases 

Low 

cases 

To 

tal 

Item 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

gruent 

Number 

gruent 

Number 

gruent 

Number 

minus 

response 

minus 

response 

mmus 

response 

noncon- 

noncon- 

noncon- 

gruent 

gruent 

gruent 

20and21i 

15 
33 

29 

22 

14 

11 

19 

8 

19 

23 

9 

16 

17 

4 

26 

20 

24 

6 

20 

14 

15 

20 

35 

25'' 

7 
18 

26 

-3 

18 

21 

6 

24 

27 

14 

1 

14 

3 

28 

4 

28 

15 

4 

26 

3 

41 

7 

29 

3 

24 

19 

8 

22 

32 

30 

19 

2 

27 

2 

46 

4 

31 

3 

-     24 

15 

1 

18 

25 

32 

16 

3 

18 

5 

24 

8 

33 

2 

25 

10 

15 

12 

40 

34 

21 

4 

7 

5 

28 

9 

45 

3 

22 

10 

17 

13 

39 

47 

0 

19 

15 

10 

15 

29 

48 

13 

16 

-4 

13 

9 

29 

49 

7 

20 

2 

19 

9 

39 

1  Column  20  and  21  must  be  considered  as  a  single  column  in  this  analy- 
sis because  of  the  nature  of  questions  9  and  10. 

^  Because  there  are  no  positive  items  in  Column  25,  the  discriminatory 
capacity  of  the  column  was  estimated  by  obtaining  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  negative  responses  (congruent)  for  the  29  low  cases  and 
the  number  of  negative  responses  (non-congruent)  for  the  29  high  cases. 

Inspection  of  Table  D  reveals  that  7  columns, 
viz.,  30,  28,  32,  22,  27,  34,  and  23  stand  out  as  the 
most  efficient.  The  remaining  columns  either  lacked 
a  high  degree  of  discriminatory  capacity  or  yielded 
to  few  significant  responses  to  justify  inclusion  in  a 
final  index.  The  questions  for  the  7  most  discrim- 
inating columns  and  the  significant  positive  and 
negative  items  in  each  column  are  given  in  Note  1. 

An  index  based  on  the  7  columns  listed  above  was 
used  in  scoring  218  interviews.  The  distribution 
obtained  is  shown  in  Note  2.  The  range  from  +7 
to  —7  is  adequate  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  the 
form  of  the  distribution  (skewed  toward  the  nega- 
tive end  of  the  scale)  conform  to  expectations  about 
the  nature  of  morale  in  a  defeated  people.  Pre- 
liminary Vtork  with  the  validity  of  the  index  was 
encouraging.  It  is  concluded  that  the  results  with 
the  index  appear  to  justify  its  use  in  analysis. 

Directions  for  coding  the  index  are  furnished  in 
Note  3. 

NOTE  l.-ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  MORALE 
INDEX 

Col.  22: 

Q.  11:  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  con- 
ducted the  war,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the 
war? 

Positive  items: 

4.  Believed  in  leaders. 

6.  Didn't  question  leadership  because  of  full 
faith  and  placed  trust  in  them,  not  people's 


concern,  no  way  of  influencing  them  so  didn't 
think  about  it,  etc. 
Negative  items: 

1.  Critical  of  leaders — private  interest  in  war, 
told  lies  about  war. 

2.  Critical  of  leaders  as  result  of  air  raids. 

3.  Critical  of  leaders  as  result  of  other  factors. 

Col.  23: 

Q.  12:  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took 
care  of  the  home  front  welfare  what  did  you  think 
of  it  during  the  war? 

Po.sitive  items: 

4.  Leaders  did  their  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

5.  Didn't  question  leadership — placed  full 
confidence  and  trust  in  them,  etc. 

Negative  items: 

1.  Critical — leaders  not  interested  in  com- 
njon  people's  welfare  (as  indicated  by  com- 
plaints about  treatment  at  hands  of  leaders. 
etc.). 

2.  Critical — because  of  inequality  of  treat- 
ment of  classes. 

3.  Critical — as  a  result  of  other  factors. 

Col.  27: 

Q.  15:  Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in 
Japan  suffered  alike  in  the  war? 

Positive  items: 

2.  All  people  suffered  equally,  no  further 
comment. 

8.  Respondent  suffered  less. 
Negative  items: 

3.  All  people  did  not  suffer  equally ;  i.  e.,  rich 
suffered  less  or  not  at  all. 

4.  All  people  did  not  suffer  equally;  officials, 
militarj^  suffered  less  or  not  at  all. 

5.  All  people  did  not  suffer  equally;  i.  e., 
farmers  suffered  less. 

7.  All  people  did  not  suffer  equally;  city  peo- 
ple suffered  less  (only  when  respondent  is  a 
farmer). 

Col.  28: 

Q.  16:  As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to 
have  doubts  that  Japan  would  ^vin? 
Positive  items: 

X.  No  doubts  —  never  doubted  Japan's  vic- 
tory. 
Negative  items: 

1.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  military  losses. 

2.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  knowledge  of  short- 
ages of  war  material. 
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3.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  consumer  shortages. 

4.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  air  raids  jiroducing 
belief  that  war  potential  was  impaired. 

5.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  American  air  ac- 
tivity over  Japan  in  general. 

6.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  air  raids  on  home 
town. 

7.  Doubts  as  a  result  of  belief  of  greater 
strength  of  enemy. 

8.  Alwa3's  doubted  that  Japan  would  win. 

0.  Doubts — miscellaneous  and  unspecified  or 
coded  9  or  0  in  Col.  29. 

Col.  30: 

.   Q.  17:  When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory? 
Positive  items: 

X.  Never  felt  certain  of  defeat   (never  I'elt 
certain  until  Emperor's  announcement). 
Negative  items: 

1.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  military  losses. 

2.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  initial  opposition 
to  war. 

3.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  knowledge  of 
shortages  of  war  materials. 

4.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  consumer  short- 
ages. 

5.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  air  raids  producing 
belief  that  war  potential  was  impaired. 

C.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  American  air  ac- 
tivity over  Japan  in  general. 

7.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  air  raids  and  in- 
ability of  Japanese  to  halt  raids  or  retaliate 
with  raids  and  planes. 

8.  Certainty  as  a  result  of  air  raids  on  home 
town. 

9.  Certainty  as  result  of  atomic  bomb  raid. 
0.  Certainty  as  result  of  miscellaneous  fac- 
tors or  coded  9  or  10  in  Col.  31. 

Col.  32: 

Q.  18:  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come 
to  a  point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with 
the  war? 


Positive  items: 

X.  Never  reached  such  a  point. 
Negative  items: 

1.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  military  losses. 

2.  Yes,  reached  point  as  a  result  of  initial 
opposition  to  war. 

3.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  knowledge  of  shortages 
of  war  material. 

4.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  consumer  deprivation — 
shortages  of  food,  home  front  dffficdlties. 

5.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  air  raids  producing  be- 
lief that  war  potential  ^vas  impaired. 

6.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  raids  producing  person- 
al suffering — bombed  out,  fatigue,  loss  of  sleep, 
personal  or  familial  injiuy  or  losses  or  anxiety. 

8.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  atomic  bomb  raids. 

9.  Yes — no  reason  specified. 

0.  Yes,  miscellaneous  reasons. 

Col.  34: 

Q.  19:  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that 
Japan  had  given  up  the  war? 

Positive  items: 

1.  Surprise,  stunned,  sudden;  puzzled  feeling 
implying  no  expectation  that  defeat  was  near. 

2.  Regret,  misery,  disappointment  at  sur- 
render. 

3.  Blames  self  for  loss. 

5.  Disillusionment,  mad,  bitterne.ss,  con- 
fusion, futility,  had  sacrificed  to  win,  all  in  vain, 
futility  of  our  suffering,  how  could  we  have  lost 

■  when  sacrificed  this  much,  leaders  said  we'd  win 
and  we  lost. 

6.  Worry  about  Emperor — shamed  for  the 
Emperor,  sorry  for  him. 

7.  Feeling  of  personal  shame,  mortification. 
Negative  items : 

8.  Surprised  feeling,  personally  e.tpeded  de- 
feat, but  thought  government  would  fight  to 
the  last — coerce  individuals,  etc. 

9.  Feelings  of  relief  or  happiness  that  war  was 
over — suffering  at  an  end,  etc.  Should  have 
been  sooner. 

0.  Expected  it — knew  it  was  coming,  re- 
signed. 


736617—47—14 
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NOTE  2.-MORALE  INDEX  SCORE  DISTRIBUTION 


Items  22,  23,  27,  28,  30,  32,  34— N-21S 


31 

X 

30 

X 

29 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

22 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16 

16 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

u 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

-2 


-1 


+  1 


+2 


+3 


+4 


+5 


+6 


+7 


NOTE  3.-CODING  INSTRUCTIONS 

Morale  Index 

Determine  the  number  of  significant  positive  and 
negative  items  in  eacli  of  the  columns  listed  in  Table 
E.  Secure  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  significant  posi- 
tive and  negative  items  Determine  the  category 
number  for  the  Morale  Index  algebraic  score  ac- 
cording to  Table  F.     Enter  this  category  number. 

Note:  Allow  but  one  credit  (plus  I  or  minus  1) 
for  each  column.  Thus,  two  or  more  negative  items 
in  any  given  column  equals  negative  1  only;  two  or 
more  positive  items  in  any  given  column  equals 
positive  1  only.  If  in  a  multiple  coded  column, 
the  respondent  gives  both  positive  and  negative 
items  responses,  sum  algebraically  to  determine  the 
single  credit  allowed  per  column. 


Table  E. — Significant    positive    and    negative    morale    index 
items 


Card  1 

Column 

22 .  _  _ 

Column  23  _  -  - 1 

Column 

27... 

Column 

28. __ 

Column 

30. __ 

Column 

32. __ 

Column 

34   __ 

Positive  items 


4  or  6 

4  or  5 

2  or  8 

X 

X 

X 

1,  2,  3,  .5,  6, 


Negative  items 


1,  2  or  3 

1,2  or  3 

3,  4,  5,  or  7 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  or  0 

1,  2,3,4,5,6,  7,  8,9  or  0 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9or0 

8,  9,  qrO 


Table  F. 

Conversion  table  for  translating  final  algebraic  morale 

index  score  into  category  numbers 


Algebraic  score 

Category  No. 

-5,   -6,   -7 

1 

-4,  -3,  -2,  -1 

0,  plus  1,  2,  3,  or  4 

plus  5,  6,  7 

2 
3 
4 
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Appendix  L 
THE  CONFIDENCE  IN  VICTORY  INDEX 


A  second  "morale"  index  composed  of  three  col- 
umns: 28,  30,  and  32,  was  developed  to  form  a  ho- 
mogeneous measure  of  Confidence  in  Victor}'-,  an  im- 
portant component  of  war  morale  (Appendix  L). 
This  index  has  been  called  the  C.  V.  Index.  Cod- 
ing instructions  used  follow. 

CODING  INSTRUCTIONS 

C.  V.  Index 

Determine  the  number  of  significant  positive  and 
negative  items  in  each  of  the  three  columns  listed 
in  Table  A.  Secure  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  sig- 
nificant positive  and  negative  items.  Determine 
the  category  number  for  the  C'.  V.  Index  according 
to  Table  B.  Enter  this  category  number  in  Col. 
73  of  Card  1  and  in  Col.  69  of  Card  2. 

Note. — Allow  but  one  credit  (plus  1  or  minus  1) 
for  each  column.  Thus,  two  or  more  negative 
items  in  any  given  column  equals  negative  1  only; 


two  or  more  positive  items  in  any  given  column 
equals  positive  1  onlj'.  If,  in  a  multiple  coded  col- 
umn, the  respondent  gives  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive item  respon.ses,  sum  algebraically  to  determine 
the  single_]|Credit  allowed  per  column. 

Table  A. — Significant  C.  V.  index  Hems 


Card  1 


Column  28  _ 
Column  30  _ 
Column  32  _ 


Positive  items 


X 
X 
X 


Negative  items 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  0 
1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,9,  or  0 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,9,  or  0 


Table  B. 
Conversion  table  for  translating  final  algebraic  C.  V. 
index  scores  into  category  numbers 

Algebraic  scores 

Category  No. 

-2,  -3 

-1,  0,  plus  1 

Plus2or3 

1 

2 
3 
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Appendix  M 
THE  URBAN  BOMBING  STRATA 


City 


Stratum  No.  1 : 

Nagoya 

Osaka 

Kobe 

Stratum  No.  2: 
Tokyo 

Stratum  No.  3: 

Toyama 

Gifu 

Nagaoka 

Wakayama.- 

Sakai 

Yokohama  _  _ 

Stratum  No.  4: 

Kure 

Ogaki 

Shimonoseki_ 
Utsunomiya_ 

Sendai 

Fukuoka 

Stratum  No.  5: 

Kokura 

Toyonaka 

Funabashi.-_ 

Kyoto 

Yatsushiro . . 

Hagi 

Mihara 

Kawagoe 

Yamagata 

Akita 

Isahaya 

Taira 

Yokosuka 

Atom  bombed  cities : 

Hiroshima 

Nagasaki 


Pre-bombing 

Total 

Percentage 

(1944) 

tonnage 

of  built-up 

population" 

bombs 

area 

dropped- 

destroyed^ 

1,349,225 

14,689 

31.2 

2,842,954 

11,217 

26.0 

919,'141 

6,174 

56.0 

6,577,620 

16,561 

50.8 

163,581 

1,492 

99.5 

175,655 

898 

74.0 

67,139 

929 

65.5 

205,505 

928 

52.5 

220,814 

779 

44.0 

1,034,740 

2,605 

44.0 

339,278 

3,820 

40.0 

56,990 

664 

40.0 

207,142 

839 

36.0 

90,778 

847 

34.2 

223,630 

1,047 

27.0 

325,925 

1,526 

21.5 

192,368 

{') 

{') 

43,985 

{') 

n 

60,762 

(') 

{') 

965,399 

14 

(') 

38,649 

49 

n 

30,960 

C) 

(') 

42,052 

{') 

(') 

38,873 

(') 

{') 

79,206 

{') 

(') 

97,875 

(') 

{') 

47,643 

6 

C) 

28,756 

43 

(') 

333,505 

238 

i") 

343,034 

'33 

68.5 

272,312 

'395 

43.9 

Percentage 
of  homes 
destroyed* 


58.07 
66.60 
71.70 

57.44 

59.99 
49.12 
77.00 
32.33 
50.52 


41.40 
32.00 
15.91 
52.86 
22.40 
19.80 

1.19 
8.64 
0.02 
0.29 
0.46 

e) 
(.') 
(') 
(') 
{') 
(=) 

12.40 
0.22 

96.91 
35.02 


of  the  residents  of  the  various  strata.  This  comes 
from  the  interviews  with  Japanese  civiHans,  rather 
than  from  official  sources,  and  is  based  on  their  an- 
swers to  questions  designed  to  bring  out  their  bomb- 
ing experiences.  It  includes:  number  of  air  raids 
experienced,  personal  bombing  experience,  times 
bombs  fell  on  respondents'  neighborhood,  home 
damage  by  bombing,  property  damage  by  bombing, 
and  an  index  of  bombing  involvement.  This  in- 
formation is  given,  in  the  tables  which  follow,  with- 
out comment  other  than  a  description  of  the  par- 
ticular bombing  indicator  under  consideration. 

Table  A. — Number  of  air  raids  experienced^ 


1  Figures  are  from  official  .Japanese  census.  1944. 

2  Figures  are  from  All  USAAF  and  US  Navy  Report  5-B. 

3  Figures  are  from  A  Brief  Summary  of  B-2Q  Strategic  Air  Operations, 
5  June  19H  to  H  Aug.   igj,S. 

*  Figures  are  from  background  reports  of  USSBS  Morale  Division  which 
were  prepared  from  ofhcial  records  by  the  city  officials  of  the  sample  points 
included  in  the  survey. 

s  Not  available. 

s  No  damage. 

'  Plus  an  atom  bomb. 

Bombing  Experience  of  the  Residents  of  Various 
Bombing  Strata 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  cities  comprising  the 
various  bombing  strata  are  indicated  along  with 
certain  pertinent  information  regarding  their  size, 
the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped,  the  percentage  of 
built-up  areas  destroyed,  and  the  percentage  of 
homes  destroyed.  In  this  section  of  Appendix  M 
information  is  presented  on  the  bombing  experience 


Bombing  strata 

None 

1-10 

11-30 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1.  Large   cities,    heavily 

bombed,     high  de- 

struction - . . 

19 
4 

68 
69 

13 

2.  Tokyo 

27 

3.  Smaller  cities,  heavily 

bombed,    high    de- 

struction   

17 

70 

13 

4.  Smaller  cities,  heavily 

bombed,    light   de- 

struction 

11 

72 

17 

5.  Lightly  bombed  and 

umbombed  cities  __ 

42 

44 

14 

6.  Rural  communities,.. 

43 

37 

20 

7.  LIrban  evacuees 

11 

63 

26 

1  Air  raids  experienced  include  all  eases  in  which  planes  were  overhead 
and  alerts  were  sounded  whether  or  not  bombs  were  actually  dropped. 

Table  B. — Personal  bombing  experience^ 


Bombed  more 

Bombing  strata 

None 

Bombed  once 

than  once 

Percent 

Percent 

1.  Large   cities,    heavily 

bombed,    high    de- 

struction   

25 

32 

43 

2.  Tokyo 

20 

38 

42 

3.  Smaller  cities,  heavilv 

bombed,    high    de- 

struction   

30 

43 

27 

4.  Smaller  cities,  heavily 

bombed,    light    de- 

struction   

28 

45 

27 

5.  Lightly  bombed  and 

unbombed  cities.. _ 

67 

19 

14 

6.  Rural  communities.  __ 

84 

9 

7 

7.  Urban  evacuees 

33 

44 

23 

1  Personal  bombing  experience  means  that  bombs  actually  fell  in  close 
proximity  to  the  respondent  regardless  of  where  he  miglit  have  been  at 
at  the  time. 
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Table  C. — Times  bombs  fell  in  respondents'  neighborltooiP 


Table  E. — Property  damaged   by  bombing' 


Bombing  strata 

None 

Once 

More  than 
once 

1.  Large   cities,   heavily 

bombed,    high    de- 
struction  

2.  Tokyo 

3.  Smaller  cities,  heavily 

bombed,    high    de- 
struction   

4.  Smaller  cities,  heavily 

bombed,    light   de- 
struction   

5.  Lightly   bombed  and 

unbombed  cities.  _. 

6.  Rural  communities.. 

7.  Urban  evacuees 

Percent 

16 
14 

29 

28 

70 
84 
33 

Percent 
28 

33 

37 

42 

16 

9 

35 

Percent 

56 
53 

34 

30 

14 

7 

32 

I  Bombs  fell  on  respondents'  neighborhood  refers  to  the  respondents' 
residential  neighborhood  and  has  no  reference  to  whether  or  not  he  was 
present  at  the  time. 

Table  D. — Home  daniaged  by  bombing^ 


Bombing  strata 

Undamaged 

Damaged 

1. 

Large  cities,  heavily  bombed, 
high  destruction 

Percent 

52 

48 

51 

69 

86 
97 
46 

Percent 
48 

<:) 

Tokyo 

52 

3. 

Smaller  cities,  heavily  bombed, 
high  destruction     . 

49 

4. 

Smaller  cities,  heavily  bombed, 
light  destruction 

31 

5. 

Lightly     bombed     and     un- 
bombed cities.   .         .   . 

14 

6 

Rural  communities 

3 

7. 

Urban  evacuees 

54 

Bombing  strata 

None 

Some 

Severe 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1.  Large   cities,   heavily 

bombed,    high    de- 

struction  -.   . 

47 
45 

14 
11 

39 

2.  Tokvo__ .. 

44 

3.  Smaller  cities,  heavily 

bombed,    high    de- 

struction  

49 

5 

48 

4.  Smaller  cities,  heavilv 

bombed,    light    de- 

struction-   .. 

64 

13 

23 

5.  Lightly  bombed  and 

unbombed  cities 

85 

5 

10 

6.  Rural  communities.  __ 

97 

1 

2 

7.  Urban  evacuees 

42 

8 

50 

'  Property   damaged  by   bombing   refers   to   the   respondent's   personal 
property  regardless  of  its  nature  or  where  it  was  when  damaged. 

Table  F. — Bombing  involvement^ 


Bombing  strata 

Not  involved 

Involved 

1.  Large  cities,  heavily  bombed, 
high  destruction 

Percent 

41 
38 

43 

55 

75 
87 
36 

Percent 
59 

2.  Tokyo 

3.  Smaller  cities,  heavily  bombed, 

high  destruction 

62 
57 

4.  Smallercities,  heavily  bombed, 
light  destruction 

45 

5.  Lightly     bombed     and     un- 
bombed cities 

25 

6.  Rural  communities 

13 

7.  Urban  evacuees 

64 

'  Home  damaged  by  bombing  refers  to  the  house  in  which  responden 
U  ved  at  time  of  bombing  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  owned  it. 


1  Bombing  involvement  includes  any  of  the  following:  home  damage, 
property  damage,  injury  to  self  or  kin.  and  death  of  kin  as  a  result  of 
bombing. 
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Appendix  N 
SAMPLE  INTERVIEW 


Personal  Data: 

Man,  born  in  1900.    Widower  with  children. 
Primary  school  principal.     Fourteen  years' 

education. 
Buddhist,  Nichiren  sect. 
Son  of  farmer.     Lives  in  village,  Chiba  ken. 
Unbombed  himself,   but  experienced  about 

30  air  raids. 
Iiiterviewed  24  December  1945. 
Responses: 

Q.  In  general,  how  are  things  going  with  you  now? 

A.  I  am  leading  the  life  of  a  salaried  man.  My 
father  is  a  farmer.  I'm  a  principal  of  a  national 
school,  but  I  can't  get  along  myself  on  my  salary. 
Prices  are  high,  so  with  just  my  salary  it  is  difficult 
to  get  along.  Rice  is  being  sent  out,  but  since  my 
father  is  a  farmer,  I  am  not  troubled  as  regards  food. 
I'm  living  with  my  father,  and  at  my  age  I  am  still 
being  taken  care  of  by  my  father. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you  are  better  or  worse  off  now 
than  you  were  during  the  war? 

A.  It's  better  on  the  whole.  Life  is  beginning 
to  be  more  cheerful.  During  the  war,  my  personal 
freedom  was  constricted.  I  wondered  whether  the 
war  could  possibly  be  won.  I  didn't  know  what 
would  happen  to  the  nation.  After  the  end  of  the 
war,  I  began  to  have  hope  for  my  future.  I  have 
begun  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
nation,  for  it  will  be  rebuilt  and  become  a  nation  of 
peace. 

Q.  What  things  worried  you  most  during  the  war? 

A.  Although  it  may  sound  contradictory,  I  was 
always  a  pessimistic  critic.  I  used  to  argue  with 
my  fellow  teachers,  and  they  used  to  label  me  as  a 
pessimistic  disputant.  I  used  to  say,  "Isn't  Japan 
far  behind  America  in  science?"  I  would  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  war.  I  worried  most  about 
whether  we  could  win.  Although  there  was  talk 
of  a  "united  nation,"  people  used  to  say  that  there 
was  no  better  time  to  make  money  than  during  a 
war,  and  many  people  strove  to  make  money. 
(Pause)  The  pupils  of  the  national  schools  really 
worked  hard,  however.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  rest  of  society,  the  pupils  of  the  national  schools 
really  worked  hard.  I  would  relay  the  orders  from 
above  to  them.  (Any  other  worries?)  The  air 
raids.     My  school  was  hit.     The  school  was  com- 


pletely burned  out  and  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
the  school  and  continue  in  seven  different  places. 
From  the  standpoint  of  my  work,  I  worried  very 
much  about  the  pupils  .  .  .  how  to  send  them  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  were  you  doing,  from  the 
beginning  of  1945  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

A.  A  wartime  Educational  Ordinance  was  passed. 
Education  was  a  matter  of  form  only.  I  was  guid- 
ing the  children  in  increasing  food  production. 

Q.  How  was  your  working  capacity  during  this 
period  as  compared  with  other  years? 

A.  Ordinarily  I  had  20  teachers  at  my  school,  8 
men  and  12  women.  In  May  the  men  were  taken 
away  and  I  and  another  man  were  the  only  two  men 
teachers.  The  rest  were  women  without  experi- 
ence. I  had  to  do  everything.  I  had  my  own  work 
and  besides  had  to  look  after  other  affairs.  I  had 
no  chance  to  rest.  When  I  came  home,  I  was  all 
fatigued. 

Q.  How  were  your  working  conditions  during  this 
period? 

A.  My  work  was  to  take  care  of  the  children. 
That  was  my  work.  Therefore  from  January 
through  March,  I  was  following  the  textbooks  and 
teaching  the  children,  but  from  May,  almost  every 
day  I  led  the  children  out  into  the  fields  and  led 
them  in  increasing  food  production. 

Q.  Now,  we  were  talking  a  little  while  ago  about 
what  you  were  doing  from  January  1945  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  How  many  working  days  were  you  ab- 
sent from  your  work  during  this  period? 

A.  You  mean  absence  from  work?  About  four 
days. 

Q.  What  prevented  j^ou  from  going  to  work  on 
those  days? 

A.  My  wife's  father  died.     That's  why  I  rested. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  was  Ja- 
pan's greatest  strength  in  waging  the  war? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  the  Yamato  Spirit,  the  spirit 
of  following  the  Emperor.  A  while  ago  I  said  that 
I  -held  pessimistic  views,  but  I  didn't  think  that 
Japan  would  lose  the  war.  First,  I  thought  of  Ja- 
pan as  capable  of  certain  victorj',  and  of  being  in- 
domitable. Second,  I  thought  the  war  was  a  war  of 
righteousness.  This  was  a  war  for  Greater  East 
Asia  co-prosperity.     I  thought  that  we  might  not 
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win,  but  I  didn't  think  wo  would  lose.  The  Gum- 
batsu,  I  realize  now,  told  us  many  things,  but  I 
thought:  "Right  will  bring  certain  victory."  I 
thought  that  is  why  the  Kamikaze  Corps  was  grow- 
ing. I,  myself,  intended  to  become  part  of  the 
Kamikaze  Corps.  I  thought  everybody  would  be- 
come like  them. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  Japan's 
greatest  weakness  was? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
science  and  technology  was  low.  As  regards  nat- 
ural resources,  I  knew  that  America  was  first  in  the 
world.  She  had  self-sufRciency  and  self-support  in 
natural  resources.  Therefore,  in  the  field  of  muni- 
tions production,  America  could  manufacture  war- 
ships, guns,  and  planes.  In  the  case  of  military 
men  individually,  too,  Americans,  I  knew,  were 
able  to  handle  autos  and  planes  as  easily  as  we 
handle  bicycles.  I  heard  that  Americans  could 
pilot  a  plane  with  only  one  month's  training,  where- 
as Japanese  required  one  and  a  half  years'  training. 
That  was  Japan's  weakness,  I  felt.  (Pause)  Be- 
fore the  war  we  used  to  consider  imported  goods  as 
being  cheap  and  good;  and  they  were.  When  for- 
eign-made goods  were  compared  with  Japan-made 
goods,  I  could  tell  this.  (Pause)  Another  thing 
was  this:  From  olden  times  Japan  has  been  called 
a  land  of  plenty  as  regards  food.  I  thought  that  as 
regards  food,  at  least,  there  was  no  worry.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  food  situation  be- 
came pressing.  Even  in  food  we  weren't  self- 
sufficient,  let  alone  not  being  self-sufficient  in  natural 
resources. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted 
the  war,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war? 

A.  I  thought  that  the  military  men  were  inter- 
fering too  much  in  government  in  all  respects.  They 
touched  even  foreign  relations.  Another  thing  I 
felt  dissatisfied  with  was  the  upper  government 
officials.  They  were  too  dictatorial  and  too  op- 
pressive. When  we  of  the  same  group  got  together 
we  frequently  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  and 
talked  of  vmfairness.  In  my  own  case  there  was 
the  chief  of  the  educational  section  of  the  prefec- 
tural  branch  office.  To  me,  a  specialist  in  educa- 
tion, he  would  complain  that  increased  production 
was  insufficient.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  this.  Then, 
too,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment orders  were  late.  In  tlie  case  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  orders  were  late.  We  would  get  orders  on 
the  method  of  harvesting  when  the  products  were 
already  harvested.  Peop'e  behind  desks  who  didn't 
know  the  conditions  on  the  spot  would  issue  these 


orders.  I  worried  about  the  country's  future  if  we 
had  national  leaders  like  these  people.  The  nation's 
leaders  didn't  go  around.  They  were  merely  ex- 
perts with  education  but  they  didn't  know  local 
conditions.  For  example,  there  was  no  gasoline  so 
they  told  us  to  gather  pine  roots.  Next  they  told 
us  to  gather  pine  nuts.  But  the  time  to  collect 
pine  pitch  is  in  June  or  July.  The  orders  came  in 
August  or  September. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care 
of  the  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it 
during  the  war? 

A.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  they  acted  with- 
out knowing  the  actual  conditions.  The  rationing 
system  didn't  work  smoothly.  I  sympathized  a 
little,  of  course,  with  the  leaders,  because  our  coun- 
try had  no  previous  experience  with  rationing. 
(Pause)  Another  point  I  was  dissatisfied  with  was 
the  question  of  why  the  leaders  didn't  wipe  out 
black  market  transactions.  Whereas  people  who 
got  sea  products  or  made  manufactured  goods 
could  engage  in  black  market  transactions,  people 
on  a  salary  could  not.  I  thought  this  was  unfair. 
I  wondered  why  the  black  market  couldn't  be  wiped 
out  entirely  as  it  was  in  Germany. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  changes  in  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  at  the  time  the  changes 
occurred? 

A.  I  thought  the  war  was  gradually  becoming 
disadvantageous  to  us.  The  Tojo  Cabinet  resigned 
at  the  time  of  Saipan  and  the  Koiso  Cabinet  changed 
at  the  time  of  Okinawa.  I  thought  the  war  was 
going  along  all  right  as  long  as  Tojo  was  in. 

Q.  Did  the  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war? 

A.  It  changed  considerably.  (How?)  I  think 
there  was  a  tendency  for  people  to  become  selfish, 
gradually.  This  paralleled  the  shortage  of  goods. 
When  paper  money  began  to  be  used  more,  I  was 
particularly  surprised  by  primary  school  pupils 
starting  to  gamble.  Middle  school  students  would 
hide  and  not  go  to  school.  They  said,  "I'm  doing 
work  just  like  a  laborer," — for  they  were  engaged  in 
increasing  food  production — and  they  stayed  away 
from  school.  People  were  swayed  by  the  principle 
of  making  money. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in  Ja- 
pan suffered  alike  in  the  war? 

A.  I  thought  that  some  people  rejoiced  because 
they  were  able  to  profit  from  the  black  market. 
Some  people  even  said:  "Honorable  Mr.  Chiang 
Kai  Shek."  (How  was  that  again?)  Well,  because 
the  war  became  protracted  because  of  Chiang  Kai 
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Shek,  they  used  to  say:  "Honorable  Mr.  Chiang Kai 
Shek."  People  operating  munitions  factories  were 
particularly  pleased  with  the  war  continuing.  But 
not  so  with  us  salaried  people. 

Q.  As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to 
have  doubts  that  Japan  would  win? 

A.  Yes.  The  time  I  thought  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous for  Japan  was  at  the  time  of  Saipan.  I 
thought  so  even  moie  deeply  at  the  time  Okinawa 
fell. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory? 

A.  At  the  time  Okinawa  fell.  After  Saipan  fell, 
the  B-29s  began  to  come  and  destroy  the  muni- 
tions factories  and  the  large  cities.  By  the  time 
Okinawa  fell,  the  Philippines  had  already  been  tak- 
en and  our  communications  with  the  south  had  been 
severed.  With  Okinawa  taken,  I  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  landing  from  Okinawa  on  the 
coast.  But  on  the  other  hand.  Imperial  Head- 
quarters sent  out  newspaper  reporters,  I  think  they 
were,  to  the  country  areas  to  talk  to  school  princi- 
pals. (When  was  that?)  At  the  end  of  July.  We 
gathered  at  Togane  machi.  They  explained  that 
although  Okinawa  had  been  lost,  there  would  be  a 
"decisive  battle  on  the  homeland."  They  said  that 
the  High  Command,  after  the  campaign  on  Oki- 
nawa, had  gained  confidence  that  in  the  "decisive 
battle  on  the  mainland,"  we  would  win.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  we  might  at  that. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  ^\•ar  come  to  a 
point  where  j^ou  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the 
war? 

A.  I  thought  I,  myself,  could  get  along  all  right. 
My  father  was  a  farmer.  I  had  food.  I  didn't 
have  a  stock  of  goods  but  I  -had  old  clothes.  I  had 
a  house,  so  I  didn't  worry  on  that  score.  I  didn't 
have  much,  but  I  thought  I  would  not  ha^'e  to  bear 
with  inconveniences. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  Ja- 
pan had  given  up  the  war? 

A.  For  a  time  I  was  flabbergasted.  As  I  men- 
tioned previously,  I  felt  on  the  one  hand  that  we 
wouldn't  lose,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  felt  that  we 
might.  When  I  heard  about  the  unconditional  sur- 
render, I  Avas  flabbergasted.  In  other  A\-ords,  I 
thought  that  a  compromise  peace  could  be  effected. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  policies  taken  by  occupation- 
troop  headquarters,  ho\\'  do  you  feel  things  ai'e 
working  out? 

A.  I  worried  a  great  deal  when  I  heard  that  the 
occupation  forces  would  occupy  Japan.  I  had 
heard  stories  about  mistreatment  by  people  who 


had  experienced  occupation  in  China.  At  present, 
I  think  that  guidance  toward  peace  is  being  given 
us.  The  Gumbatsu  had  been  done  away  with. 
(Pause)  I  felt  grateful  that  the  vestiges  of  Japan's 
feudal  era,  and  the  high-handedness  of  the  upper 
class  people  are  gradually  being  attended  to.  You 
needn't  write  this,  but  I  have  noticed  that  there 
are  a  great  many  experts  attached  to  GHQ.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  heard  the  policies  regarding  what  to 
take  out  of  the  school  textbooks,  and  I  felt  that 
much  thought  is  being  given  to  Japan's  national 
spirit  so  that  she  can  get  along  in  the  future.  (Pause) 
Before  you  go  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. How  aliout  communism  in  America?  (What 
do  you  mean?)  Is  communism  encouraged  in  Amer- 
ica? (I  wouldn't  say  encouraged.)  Is  it  suppressed? 
(No,  it  isn't  suppressed.)  I  don't  feel  very  much 
admiration  for  the  way  GHQ  is  encouraging  com- 
munism in  Japan.     People  in  prison  were  set  free. 

Q.  No\\'  that  the  war  is  over,  how  do  you  think 
you  and  3'our  family  will  fare  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years? 

A.  I  think  there  will  be  greater  difficulties,  rather 
than  ease.  I  don't  think  the  present  food  situation 
will  be  alleviated.  Then  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
inflation.  I  think  we  «ill  face  hardships  regarding 
prices.  Next  as  regards  clothing,  cotton  is  very 
scarce.  Farmers  are  most  troubled  by  lack  of 
clothing.  Although  I  know  that  eventually  there 
will  be  imports  allowed,  I  believe  they  will  be  in  ex- 
change for  other  things  in  connection  with  repara- 
tions, and  clothing  will  not  come  around  and  be 
available  to  us.  The  children  are  to  be  pitied  the 
most.  They  have  no  clothing.  As  regards  shelter, 
the  house  has  to  be  repaired  but  workmen  demand 
high  wage's.  Besides,  now  is  (required)  one  sho  of 
rice  for  so  much  of  this  or  that. 

Q.  In  yoiu'  opinion,  what  changes  should  occur  in 
Japan  in  the  future? 

A.  As  long  as  there  has  been  a  disarming,  there 
is  no  other  choice  but  to  become  a  peaceful  nation. 
Since  the  Meiji  restoration,  we  have  considered  the 
nation  first.  The  individual  was  made  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  nation.  This  was  the  strength  of 
preparing  for  war.  Now,  military  preparations 
have  been  abolished.  There  is  no  other  course  but 
to  develop  a  civilized  nation.  Whereas,  I  think  the 
indi\'idual  must  not  be  made  a  tool  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  nation,  I  think  we  must  make  individuals 
belter  indiAiduals.  Do  this  first  and  then  attend 
to  the  nation.  We  must  make  individuals  of  high 
culture  and  warm  moral  principles.  Then  we  will 
lie  regarded  by  the  world  in  that  light.     The  Jap- 
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anoso  will  bo  lei'med  a  gi'oat  race  of  pooplo.  Japan 
will  be  considered  a  peacd'ul  nation.  I  really  feel 
deep  in  my  heart  that  this  is  the  \\'ay  Japan  can  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  ciUture. 

Q.  What  about  the  Emperor? 

A.  I  am  an  absolute  supporter  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Emperor  is  the  personification  of  ethics  and 
morality.  In  a  republican  country  the  president  is 
one  of  us.  I  couldn't  bow  my  head  and  really  re- 
spect such  a  person.  But  I  don't  respect  the  Em- 
peror. I  suppose  you  are  also  asking  about  the 
Emperor  system,  as  this  touches  on  the  Emperor 
system,  doesn't  it?  (Yes)  I  think  it  is  a  good 
system.  Looking  back,  I  realize  that  the  Imperi- 
al Rule  Assistance  Association  took  advantage 
of  the  Emperor.  The  Tojo  Ciumbatsu  used  the 
Emperor  system  to  their  advantage.  Tojo  changed 
the  role  of  the  IRAA.  It  would  have  been  all  right 
if  he  had  merelj'  supported  the  Emperor.  But  he 
took  control.  If  we  could  have  a  sj^stem  or  organ 
to  cut  off  such  men  as  Tojo,  who  grabbed  control, 
that  would  be  fine.  This  defect  should  be  fixed. 
(Pause)  Tojo  was  certainlj^  contemptible,  now 
that  I  look  back. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  would  be 
in  store  for  j^ou  and  your  famil.y,  if  Japan  lost  the 
war? 

A.  I  thought  that  the  Japanese  race  would  be 
wiped  out.  Unconditional  surrender  was  something 
beyond  my  imagination.  I  thought  that  we  would 
truly  fight  on  to  the  last  man.  Also,  I  heard  that 
Americans  were  brutal.  I  heard  that  they  ran  o\'er 
and  killed  the  sick  and  wounded  with  tractors.  I 
thought  this  was  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  American  propaganda 
leaflets  which  were  dropped  dining  the  war?  What 
were  the  leaflets  about?  What  did  you  think  of  it 
(them)? 

A.  I  saw  only  two  or  three. 

I  don't  remember  exactly  but  .  .  .  there  was  one 
that  said  that  America  \\'as  not  such  a  fearful  coun- 
try, that  she  built  such  a  thing  as  the  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  when  Japan  was  in  need.  (Any  others?) 
The  Saipan  News  (Saipan  Jiho).  I  saw  a  news- 
paper called  the  Saipan  News. 

I  half  believed  and  half  doubted.  I  believed  the 
Japanese  reports  and  announcements  and  yet  I 
wondered  if  the  other  side's  were  true.  When  Ja- 
pan had  the  advantage  in  the  war,  I  believed  our 
side,  and  when  I  thought  it  was  becoming  a  disad- 
vantage, I  thought  actual  news  was  told. 

Q.  During  the  war,  did  you  ever  hear  aboiit  any 


anti-Japanese    radio    broadcasts?     What   did    you 
hear?    What  did  you  think  about  it? 

A.  No.  (Did  you  ever  hear  any  stories  about 
them  from  someone  else?)    Yes. 

I  don't  remember.  But  I  heard  something  about 
a  broadcast  from  Saipan.  (Do  you  remember  any- 
thing about  it?)     No. 

It  was  the  same  as  the  case  with  the  propaganda 
leaflets.  When  I  heard  about  them  when  Japan 
was  at  an  advantage,  I  thought  they  were  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  disturbance  of  the  people's 
thoughts.  When  Japan  was  at  a  disadvantage,  I 
thought  actual  news  was  told. 

Q.  During  the  war,  did  you  think  that  your  home 
town  would  be  bombed  or  did  you  think  it  would  be 
spared? 

A.  Before  it  was  bombed,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  bombed.  (Why?)  Until  Saipan  was  taken,  I 
didn't  think  we  woidd  be  bombed.  But  when  Sai- 
pan became  a  base,  I  thought  bombing  would  come 
next.  And  it  became  a  fact  on  March  10.  My 
school  was  hit  on  that  date. 

Q.  When  the  American  planes  bombed  Japan,  on 
which  side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  concomitant  of  war.  I  didn't 
think  of  responsibility.  I  thought  it  was  war  and 
would  follow  war. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  Americans,  dur- 
ing the  war? 

A.  I  thought  they  were  a  race  that  was  very 
strong  in  cruelty.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  they 
ran  over  the  sick  and  wounded.  Also,  I  had  heard 
that  Americans  wei'e  brutal  because  they  took 
hmches  to  view  lynchings  at  which  whites  poured 
gasoline  over  Negroes  who  had  attacked  white 
women.  I  thought  they  were  strong  in  individual- 
ism. I  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
Americans  were  weak  in  war,  as  they  were  weak  in 
their  concept  of  nationalism. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  about  the 
way  the  newspapers  and  the  radios  described  the 
air  raids  on  Japan? 

A.  I  thought  the  truth  was  being  announced.  I 
thought  that  the  Americans  fol'owed  the  principles 
of  concealient  and  of  announcing  in  piecemeal 
fashion.     That  is  what  we  were  told  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Americans  an- 
nouncing they  were  going  to  bomb  cities  before  they 
actually  did? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  that  leaflets  were  dropped.  (What 
did  you  think  about  it?)  I  was  surprised  that  what 
was  announced  was  done  as  announced.  (What  do 
you  mean?)    I  was  surprised  at  the  strength  shown 
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in  bombing  where  Japan  had  built  strong  defenses. 
I  thought  it  was  a  reckless  way  of  bombing. 

Q.  What  do  you  recall  about  the  first  time  Amer- 
ican planes  flew  over  Japan? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  April  18,  1942.  (Tell  me 
more.)  They  flew  low  over  my  school  and  went  on 
to  Tokyo.  (How  did  you  feel?)  I  felt  that  they 
managed  well  to  get  in  where  Japan's  defense  net 
was  Avell  put  up. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  how  well  was  your  home  town 
protected  against  air  raids? 

A.  It  didn't  amount  to  anything.  I  guess  one 
can  say  there  wasn't  any,  be  it  air-raid  shelters  or 
what.  Holes  were  dug,  that  was  all.  The  defense 
corps  stood  around  in  small  numbers.  As  for  mili- 
tary weapons,  we  had  bamboo  spears.  We  were 
instructed  to  use  bamboo  spears  in  case  parachute 
troops  landed.  It  was  truly  comical.  We  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  the  way  of  weapons.  This  is  as 
regards  this  village.  My  school  at  Noruhoma  was 
hit  on  March  10.  So  we  built  a  fine  air-raid  shel- 
ter. I  guess  it  was  the  most  advanced  of  air-raid 
shelters  in  the  village. 

Q.   What  did  you  think  about  the  atomic  bomb? 

A.  I   thought   the   war  was   lost.     I   think   that 


with  the  atomic  bomb  there  will  be  no  more  wars. 
Naturally,  it  will  not  be  Americans  alone  which  will 
have  the  atomic  bomb.  If  it  is  used,  the  world  will 
be  destroyed.  I  think,  therefore,  that  war  will  have 
lost  its  meaning,  and  true  peace  will  come. 

Q.  What  bombing  experiences  have  you  person- 
ally had? 

A.  Yes,  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  your  experiences? 
(Tell  me  what  happened,  what  you  did,  how  you 
felt.) 

A.  From  April  there  were  air  raids  daily.  I  lived 
almost  entirely  in  air-raid  shelters.  In  accordance 
with  the  air-raid  alert  or  air-raid  alarm,  I  sent  the 
children  home.  I  went  into  the  air-raid  shelter  and 
made  preparation  for  incendiary  bombs.  There 
were  no  pumps  to  speak  of.  We  made  fire  beaters 
of  rope.  I  know  it  sounds  funny.  Japanese  planes 
which  were  flying  until  then  would  disappear  when 
the  American  planes  appeared.  And  after  the 
American  planes  went  away,  the  Japanese  planes 
appeared.  And  after  the  American  planes  went 
out  later,  people  from  Imperial  Headquarters  ex- 
plained that  this  was  to  conserve  planes  for  the 
"decisive  battle  on  the  homeland." 
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Appendix  O 
SAMPLE  INTERVIEW 


Personal  Data 

Woman,  born  in  1914. 

Married — housewife.      Husband,    small    fac- 
tory owner. 
Evacuated  from  Osaka  to  small  near-b.y  vil- 
lage, in  anticipation  of  bombing — March 
1944. 
Interviewed  1 1  December  1945. 
Responses 

Q.  In  general,  how  are  things  going  with  you 
now? 

A.  After  the  war  ended,  things  seem  to  have  be- 
come more  difficult  for  we  didn't  have  enough  rice. 
We  have  more  children  than  the  other  families  so 
this  makes  the  situation  more  difficult.  My  hus- 
band takes  lunch  to  work  so  this  adds  to  the  com- 
plication of  trying  to  feed  4  children,  myself,  and 
my  husband.  Two  of  my  elder  children  are  going 
to  school  and  are  at  the  stage  where  they  eat  a  lot. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you  are  better  or  worse  off  now 
than  you  were  during  the  war? 

A.  It  is  better  now  but  I  feel  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  way  of  improving  our  lot.  I  was  asked  by 
my  neighbors  to  come  here  and  plead  to  you  about 
trying  to  get  a  little  more  rice.  During  the  war  we 
had  to  undergo  quite  a  bit  of  hardship,  for  we  had 
to  run  in  the  bomb-shelter  every  time  we  had  an 
air  raid  (with  a  child  on  my  back).  Thinking  of 
winning  this  war,  we  worked  hard  and  found  some 
way  of  lasting  up  to  now,  but  all  the  time  oiu-  health 
was  getting  poorer.  I'm  sure  the  leaders  of  oiu' 
country  did  not  have  to  eat  black  rice  nor  go  w  ith- 
out  charcoal  so  the  rest  of  the  people  should  not 
have  undergone  such  hardship. 

Q.  What  things  worried  3^011  most  during  the 
war? 

A.  I  was  worried  over  the  possibility  of  my  hus- 
band's being  drafted  into  the  Army.  If  he  had  gone 
I  don't  know  what  I  could  have  done  because  we 
have  4  children  to  take  care  of.  I've  seen  many  un- 
fortunate families  and  I  often  times  wondered  if 
the  same  fate  might  not  be  right  ahead  of  us.  This 
was  a  terrifying  thought.  I  began  to  think  to  my- 
self why,  why  do  we  have  to  keep  on  fighting?  As 
I  look  at  the  newspapers,  I  begin  to  realize  the  only 
reason  why  the  leaders  of  our  country  started  this 
war  was  to  fatten  their  own  purses. 


Q.  What  sort  of  work  were  you  doing,  from  the 
beginning  of  1945  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

A.  I  was  a  housewife,  taking  care  of  my  children 
and  trying  to  find  sufficient  food  for  them.  This 
was  an  all-dayjob,  for  I  had  to  run  here  and  there, 
trying  to  get  a  little  food  togethei-.  I  had  to  go  out- 
side and  buy  food;  this  usually  took  all  day.  Going 
to  the  country  and  buying  food  is  known  as  "kai- 
dachi."  The  people  in  the  city  usually  go  out  in 
the  country  about  once  a  week  and  buy  as  much 
food  as  they  can  carry  on  their  backs  and  come 
home. 

Q.  How  was  your  working  capacity  during  this 
period  as  compared  with  other  years? 

A.  This  year  we  had  to  undergo  lots  of  air-raid 
alerts  so  we  were  unable  to  do  very  much.  Ever- 
time  an  air-raid  alert  sounded,  the  children  came 
home  from  school  so  I  had  to  prepare  a  little  food 
and  run  out  to  the  paddies  because  there  were  no 
adequate  bomb  shelters.  I'm  having  great  diffi- 
culty trying  to  keep  my  children  clothed  because  I 
can't  buy  any  clothing,  my  children  are  wearing  the 
clothes  that  we  wore.  I've  had  to  remake  them 
but  they  don't  last  long  because  they  are  old  to 
begin  with.  I  can  purchase  some  at  the  black 
market  but  they  are  too  expensive.  If  it  was  only 
for  myself  we  could  buy  a  little,  but  since  I  have  to 
buy  for  4  others  besides  myself,  it's  impossible. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  Japan's 
greatest  strength  was? 

A.  I  thought  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  were 
filled  with  the  great  spirit  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
country.  This  spirit  is  known  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Samurai.  This  is  something  that  we  are  taught 
since  we  are  kids — to  have  love  for  your  countrj' 
and  Emperor. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  Japan's 
greatest  weakness  was? 

A.  Our  air  force;  every  time  we  had  an  air  raid 
I  began  to  wonder  what  happened  to  oiu-  air  force 
because  none  of  them  rose  to  meet  the  enemy.  Our 
ships  were  nowhere  in  sight.  We  were  always  told 
the  time  wasn't  ripe  to  strike,  so  we  waited.  All 
the  time  we  kept  wishing  they  would  strike  soon. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted 
the  war,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war? 

A.  We  were  mad  all  the  time  because  somehow 
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we  were  being  oppressed  all  the  time,  \\hile  the 
next-door  people  who  were  the  police  chief's  family 
lived  a  life  of  luxury.  I  pitied  the  poor  soldiers 
who  died  believing  they  were  fighting  for  right  and 
the  preservation  of  Japan.  The  people  who  worked 
hard  and  tried  to  live  rightly  suffered  the  most.  All 
the  people  that  I  knew  hated  our  leaders  and  were 
disgusted  with  them.  My  husband  was  called  into 
the  police  headquarters  for  minor  offenses  and 
pushed  around  here  and  there.  It  was  reallj- 
shameful. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care 
of  the  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it 
during  the  war? 

A.  Our  leaders  told  us  to  work  hard,  cultivate 
every  bit  of  land  and  grow  as  much  as  we  could. 
The  foods  that  were  grown  were  taken  away  for 
rationing  purposes;  these  were  usually  gobbled  up 
by  the  upper  class  people.  The  farmers  that  did 
have  enough  hung  on  to  them  and  sold  them  at 
black  market  prices.  Those  that  did  have  time 
and  money  were  able  to  live  fairly  well  because  it 
seems  you  can  always  buy  the  things  you  want  if 
you  are  at  the  right  place  with  money.  All  the 
small  people  who  went  out  to  buy  rice  in  the  coun- 
try or  who  received  some  from  their  families  in  the 
country,  had  to  be  on  guard  all  the  time,  for  the 
police  hung  around  the  stations  and  caught  all  those 
who  tried  to  bring  rice  into  the  city.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  police  only  caught  the  small-time 
operators  and  let  the  big  ones  go.  Often  times 
when  we  ladies  got  together  we  used  to  talk  about 
To  jo  and  his  cohorts,  wondering  what  kind  of 
clothes  they  wore  and  what  kind  of  food  they  ate. 
We  were  darn  sure  it  wasn't  the  kind  that  we  ate. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  changes  in  gov- 
ernment during  the  war,  at  the  time  the  changes 
occurred? 

A.  As  the  Cabinet  changed  I  knew  something  was 
wrong  and  I  felt  quite  uneasy.  The  Cabinet  would 
not  have  changed  if  things  were  going  according  to 
plans.  At  the  time  when  Tojo  quit,  his  weaknesses 
were  being  pointed  out  by  the  people.  Thej^  all 
expected  him  to  die  but  he  kept  on  living. 

Q.  Did  the  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war? 

A.  Yes,  people  seemed  to  have  lost  their  kindness. 
I  felt  that  people  became  more  divided  and  did  not 
care  for  the  next  man.  This  was  caused  by  the 
lack  of  food.  The  comradely  feeling  was  gone. 
The  people  have  suffered  greatly  so  I  feel  that  it 
will  take  quite  some  time  before  the  people  will 
forget  the  horrors  of  the  war. 


Q.  Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in  .la- 
pan  suffered  alike  in  the  war? 

A.  No,  there  are  many  who  suffered  and  many 
who  profited  greatly.  We  lost  our  factory  in  Osaka 
so  this  made  our  predicament  very  bad.  I  feel  that 
those  who  lost  their  homes  through  bombing  suf- 
fered the  most.  I  feel  that  the  local  police  forces 
in  every  city  and  community  seemed  to  have  fat- 
tened their  purses  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  peo- 
ple by  taking  away  their  food.  This  is  not  only  my 
feeling  but  the  general  feeling  of  all  the  people  in 
Japan.  The  officers  in  the  Army  made  money  also. 
They  had  a  very  easy  life,  filled  with  parties  and 
good  food. 

Q.  As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to 
have  doubts  that  Japan  would  win? 

A.  Around  13  March  when  Osaka  was  bombed, 
and  when  Kobe,  Sakai,  and  Wakayama  were 
bombed.  During  this  period  the  people  in  general 
began  to  feel  uneasy;  however,  no  one  dared  to 
voice  this  feeling  because  we  were  afraid  of  the 
police.  My  husband  lost  his  little  factorj^  at  this 
time  and  my  sisters  lost  their  entire  possessions 
during  this  raid. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory? 

A.  No  Japanese  airplanes  rose  to  meet  the  B-29s 
so  I  knew  we  had  no  chance  of  winning.  Even  at 
this  time,  a  corner  of  me  still  had  a  little  hope  that 
something  might  come  up  at  the  final  moment  to 
tiu-n  the  tide  in  our  favor.  I  had  this  feeling  be- 
cause this  was  oiu'  coimtry  and  we  had  never  lost 
a  war. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the 
war? 

A.  Yes,  when  they  started  to  send  out  the  Kami- 
kaze Corps  to  fight  off  the  enemy.  When  they 
used  the  Kamikaze  Corps,  I  knew  it  was  the  last 
desperate  effort  on  our  part  to  ward  off  the  enemy. 
Our  warships  were  nowhere  in  sight.  Around  this 
time  (April,  May,  and  June)  the  rationing  of  rice 
decreased  and  we  had  to  go  hungry  many  times. 
On  these  occasions,  when  we  were  hungry,  I  had 
this  feeling  of  giving  up  most  of  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  Japan 
had  given  up  the  war? 

A.  I  worried  greatly  over  the  treatment  we  would 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  I  read  that 
the  German  people  did  not  have  enough  water  so 
they  were  sucking  on  the  pipes  trying  to  get  a  drop 
of  water.  I  thought  we  would  all  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  Germans. 
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Q.  In  regard  to  the  policies  taken  by  occupation- 
troop  headquarters,  how  do  you  fool  things  are 
working  out? 

A.  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  MacArthur  is 
trying  to-  import  food  and  is  trying  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people  so  I'm  very  grateful.  To  have 
this  opportimity  to  talk  to  representatives  of  the 
occupation  forces  is  something  that  has  made  me 
very  happy.  There  were  some  soldiers  stationed 
in  our  school  close  by  and  everyone  of  them  was  a 
gentleman  and  was  very  kind  and  generous. 

Q.  Now  that  the  w&r  is  over,  how  do  you  think 
you  and  j'our  familj'  ^vill  fare  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years? 

A.  If  this  condition  prevails  we  will  come  to  oiu' 
end,  for  my  husband  is  not  working  at  the  present 
moment.  The  little  money  that  we  did  save  is  fast 
disappearing  and  there  seem  to  be  no  prospects  of 
a  job  for  my  husband.  The  future  to  me  is  very 
dark  and  terrifying.  The  rich  folks  I'm  sure  can 
go  on  indefinitely  but  people  like  us,  who  have  very 
little  money  will  have  to  have  help  of  some  sort 
soon.  We  can  manage  to  get  along  another  year 
but,  beyond  that,  the  years  look  very  dark. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  should  occur 
in  Japan  in  the  future? 

A.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  policies  of  the 
government  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  poor  people 
given  fair  and  equal  treatment.  If  we  can  get  a 
little  more  rice  I'm  sure  the  black  market  will  dis- 
appear. Fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  knocked 
off  the  rationing  but  since  they  are  so  expensive, 
it's  impossible  to  buy  them.  Our  life  is  so  filled 
with  trying  to  get  enough  food  for  the  day  that  it 
makes  thinking  about  anj^  other  thing  almost  im- 
possible. Up  to  now  we  have  never  tried  to  farm 
so  we  are  having  a  difficult  time  trjnng  to  grow  a 
few  things. 

Q.  What  about  the  Emperor? 

A.  We  have  had  him  all  this  time  and  were 
brought  up  with  the  idea  of  revering  and  loving 
him,  but  when  I  think  of  the  great  powers  he  pos- 
sesses, and  the  willingness  of  his  subjects  to  obey 
him,  he  could  have  prevented  this  \\ar  if  he  wanted 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  sorro\\-  for  him  be- 
cause he  has  to  be  partly  blamed  for  the  loss  of  this 
war  \vhich  is  a  mark  on  the  history  of  Japan. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  would  be 
in  store  for  you  and  your  family,  if  Japan  lost  the 
war? 

A.  We  were  told  that  we  would  be  treated  like 
slaves  if  we  lost — so  "fight  and  work  hard — we  must 
win  this  war,  no  matter  what  happens."     I  half 


believed  and  half  disbelieved  what  I  read  and  heard, 
jjut  there  was  no  other  source  for  mo  to  i-oly  on  foi' 
information. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  American  i)ropaganda 
leaflets  which  were  dropped  dming  the  war?  What 
were  the  leaflets  about?  What  did  you  think  of  it 
(them)? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  that  the  leaflets  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  had  evacviated  to  the  country.  I  also 
heard  that  such  and  such  a  place  was  going  to  be 
bombed.  I  did  believe  the  leaflets,  however,  and 
I  was  afraid  they  were  going  to  bomb  the  coimtry 
villages  once  they  got  them  filled.  Even  the  com- 
mon people  like  us  marveled  at  the  accuracy  of  the 
B-29s ;  they  seemed  to  have  hit  all  the  big  factories. 

Q.  During  the  war  did  you  think  that  your  home 
town  would  be  bombed  or  did  you  think  it  \\ould  be 
spared? 

A.  We  w^ere  afraid  of  being  bombed  so  we  moved 
out  of  Osaka  city  into  Nagano.  Everj'  day  I  saw 
planes  flying  overhead.  I  thought  they  might  drop 
a  bomb  because  they  flew  so  low  over  us.  How- 
ever I  did  hear  that  Americans  were  loathe  to  waste 
their  ammunition  on  an  inconsequential  target,  but 
I  was  still  scared  and  ran  out  into  the  rice  fields 
each  time. 

Q.  When  the  American  planes  bombed  Japan,  on 
which  side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay? 

A.  Since  we  were  at  war  I  felt  that  it  was  natural 
that  we  should  be  bombed.  I'm  sure  we  would 
have  bombed  the  U.  S.  if  we  had  had  an  opportunity. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  Americans,  during 
the  war? 

A.  We  were  told  that  Americans  were  very  sav- 
age-like and  everything  American  was  abolished. 
They  cut  out  teaching  English  at  schools  and  barred 
anything  that  was  made  in  America.  Before  the 
war  we  all  thought  American  goods  were  far  better 
than  Japanese  goods  so  we  \\ere  greatly  distressed 
to  hear  this.  I  personally  did  not  think  too  much 
about  the  vai'ious  things  that  \\cre  said  about  the 
Americans  because  I  heard  before  the  war  that  the.y 
were  a  very  democratic  and  peaceful  people. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  about  the 
way  the  newspapers  and  the  radios  described  the 
air  raids  on  Japan? 

A.  During  the  bombing  I  thought  that  the  news- 
papers tried  their  best  to  publish  the  truth.  How- 
ever, I  did  hear  from  several  people  that  they  were 
trying  to  minimize  the  truth.  However,  I  ditl  not 
belie^•e  so  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  recall  about  the  first  time  Amer- 
ican planes  flew  over  Japan? 
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A.  It  was  in  April  of  1942.  That  da.y  we  were  on 
a  picnic  at  a  shrine,  so  I  remember  it  quite  clearly. 
That  day,  when  I  came  home  from  the  picnic,  I 
heard  that  a  plane  flew  past  Osaka  and  dropped  a 
bomb  on  Kobe.  Up  until  then  we  were  told  that 
no  enemy  plane  would  be  able  to  fiy  over  Japan  so 
when  I  heard  of  this  plane  disappearing  after  it 
dropped  its  bomb  I  grew  quite  uneasy.  I  began  to 
wonder  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Osaka  if  100 
planes  came  over.  We  were  told  to  practice  e.xtin- 
guishing  incendiary  flames  with  bucket  relays. 
When  I  think  about  this  I  feel  like  a  fool.  After  the 
first  plane  came  over  Kobe  they  were  very  strict 
about  lights.  When  an  air  raid  sounded,  wardens 
checked  all  the  lights  saying  if  one  tiny  light  showed, 
the  whole  community  would  be  bombed.  I  be- 
lieved all  this  and  put  out  all  the  lights  and  tried  to 
obey  everything  that  \\as  told  to  us.     My  husband 


had  to  stop  working  to  practice  putting  out  fires. 
He  was  disgusted  but  all  the  neighbors  did  it  so  he 
had  to  do  it  so  people  wouldn't  talk  about  him. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  how  well  was  your  home  town 
protected  against  air  raids? 

A.  After  we  left  Osaka  I  heard  that  they  tried  to 
improve  the  bomb  shelters;  however,  while  we  were 
there  they  did  not  have  any  bomb  shelter  that  was 
worth  entering.  We  were  told  to  make  bomb  shel- 
ters with  the  available  materials  but  they  were  very 
scant.  I  also  heard  that  many  people  had  died  in 
home  shelters  so  I  was  wary  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  about  the  atomic  bomb? 

A.  I  was  scared  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  yet  I 
admired  the  Americans  for  being  able  to  create  such 
a  thing.  I  also  thought  Japan  was  indeed  a  foolish 
country  to  have  waged  a  war  against  such  a  country. 
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Appendix  P 
SAMPLE  INTERVIEW 


Personal  Data 

Housewife,  65  years  old. 
Four  years  of  schooling. 
Religion — Sect  Shinto. 

Interviewed  in  suburb  of  Nagasaki,  16  No- 
vember 1945. 
Responses 

Q.  In  general,  how  are  things  going  with  you 
now? 

A.  The  problem  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is 
the  food  situation,  but  as  my  husband  and  I  are 
old  we  don't  need  too  much — the  rationing  is  pretty 
slim  but  we  are  both  around  70  years  old  so  we 
haven't  much  more  time  to  live.  We  have  a  niece 
living  with  us  that  adds  to  our  comfort — I  worrj' 
about  my  husband  because  he  is  partially  invalid. 
I'm  relieved  the  air  raids  are  over;  that  ■\\'as  a  strain 
on  my  nerves — especially  trying  to  help  my  hus- 
band down  to  'the  shelters. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you  are  better  or  worse  off  now 
than  you  were  during  the  war? 

A.  I  feel  pretty  good  now.  (Why?)  Well,  the 
raids  are  over  for  one  thing  and  my  husband  will 
become  better,  I  hope.  During  the  night  when  it 
rains  it's  bad  for  him  to  be  in  the  shelter.  We 
haven't  really  too  much  to  worry  about.  We've 
lived  a  full  life  so  it  doesn't  matter  what  happens 
to  us  now — I'm  not  as  bad  off  as  those  with  2  or  3 
children  that  have  to  worry  about  the  food  rationing. 

Q.  What  things  worried  you  most  during  the  war? 

A  My  worry  was  for  my  husband.  It  was  3 
years  ago  when  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  and 
now  one  side  of  his  body  is  lightly  paralyzed.  When 
there  were  air  raids  I  had  to  carry  him  down  to 
the  shelters — sometimes  when  the  raids  were  too 
often  I  used  to  cover  him  up  with  quilts  and  go  to 
the  shelter.  Then  I  worried  the  most  'cause  I  was 
afraid  he  would  be  hurt  from  some  debris  or  bomb. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  were  3'ou  doing,  from  the 
beginning  of  1945  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

A.  I  was  a  housewife — I'm  old  now  so  I  can't  go 
out  to  work — my  husband  works  in  the  post  office 
and  my  niece  works  in  a  factory  which  helps  us  to 
get  along. 

Q.  How  was  your  working  capacity  during  this 
period  as  compared  with  other  years? 

A.  There  was  no  change  in  my  capacity.     I  did 


the  same  old  housework — and  my  health  was  good 
so  I  tried  to  I'un  the  house  as  before — the  only  dif- 
ference was  the  lack  of  food  that  cut  down  the 
meals. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  was  Ja- 
pan's greatest  strength  in  waging  the  war? 

A.  I  thought  that  our  spirit,  which  was  to  fight 
to  the  end,  was  our  strength.  The  soldier  will  also 
fight  to  the  end  and  the  people  will  back  him  to  the 
limit.  Also,  I  heard  constantly  on  the  radio  that 
our  Air  Force  and  Navy  was  stronger  than  America's 
and  I  believed  that — we  also  brought  out  all  our 
idols  to  pray  to  them  for  strength  to  wage  war 
against  America. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  Japan's 
greatest  weakness  was? 

A.  I  always  thought  we  didn't  have  any — I  was 
convinced  that  we  would  win  the  war  because  I 
knew  our  spirit  and  the  power  of  our  Army  could 
beat  America — I  alwaj^s  heard  this  over  the  radio. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted 
the  war,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war? 

A.  I  had  confidence  in  our  leaders  as  they  were 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  and  I  am  not  going  to  say 
whether  the  leaders  were  wrong  or  not — they  did 
their  best  and  if  they  made  some  mistakes,  I  believe 
everyone  does  once  in  a  while.  At  the  time  I  be- 
lieved every  word  they  said.  I  felt  we  were  winning 
to  the  last  day  of  surrender — I  listened  to  the  radio 
nearly  every  day  and  I  was  convinced  that  they 
were  doing  their  best. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care 
of  the  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it 
during  the  war? 

A.  At  times  I  hoped  for  more  services  and  wel- 
fare; it  wasn't  too  much  but  the  leaders  were  handi- 
capped because  they  didn't  have  the  material  to 
aid  the  people.  The  rationing  was  a  little  hectic 
and  also  I  suppose  the  leaders  with  money  bought 
food  from  the  black  market — but  also  others  did 
too. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  changes  in  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  at  the  time  the  changes 
occurred? 

A.  I  always  hoped  that  the  government  wouldn't 
change,  especially  when  the  war  was  going  on.  I 
thought  that  it  was  foolish  to  change  at  such  a  cru- 
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cial  time — at  times  I  thought  it  was  due  to  the  in- 
efficiency of^some  of  the  leaders  that  caused  the 
change,  but  I  felt  that  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of 
Japan  that  they  chose  another  leader  to  lead  us. 
New  Plans  would  be  announced  over  the  radio 
after  each  change  and  I  felt  that  each  change  would 
make  Japan  a  greater  fighting  power. 

Q.  Did  the  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war? 

A.  Of  course  they  would  change — everyone  be- 
came a  little  tense  with  nervousness.  Each  one 
was  worrying  about  food  and  how  to  feed  the  fam- 
ily. I  guess  it  was  natural  for  them  to  worry  about 
themselves,  but  we  also  tried  to  aid  the  war  by 
obeying  the  rules. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in  Ja- 
pan suffered  alike  in  the  war? 

A.  I  don't  believe  everj'one  suffered  alike — the 
farmers  and  those  above  the  common  people  had 
more  to  eat — the  upper  class  could  buy  in  the  black 
market  while  those  without  money  had  to  depend 
entirel}^  upon  rationing — people  with  children  suf- 
fered the  most. 

Q.  As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win? 

A.  I  had  some  doubts  every  time  we  were  raided. 
I  always  thought  if  airplanes  could  fly  over  Japan 
we  would  have  to  fight  hard — so  when  I  heard  about 
the  Doolittle  planes  over  Tokyo,  I  thought  for  a 
moment  that  we  might  lose  if  we  didn't  work  and 
fight  hard. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory? 

A.  I  was  only  certain  when  the  war  ended — I  was 
not  sure  until  it  ended.  I  listened  to  the  radio  and 
it  seemed  as  if  we  were  doing  all  right — of  course  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  atomic  bomb  the  government 
would  not  have  surrendered. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  come  to  a 
point  where  you  felt  you  could  not  go  on  with  the 
war? 

A.  No.  I  felt  downhearted  and  scared  every 
time  the  planes  came  over,  but  I  never  thought  I 
would  quit  fighting  or  praying  for  victory. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  Japan 
had  given  up  the  war? 

A.  Downhearted — but  the  soldiers  suffered  more 
than  I  did — they  were  the  ones  doing  the  actual 
battle.  That  night,  after  the  announcement  of  sur- 
render by  the  Emperor,  the  soldiers  rode  up  and 
down  the  street  yelling  that  there  was  no  surrender 
and  that  we  must  fight  on — but  I  had  heard  the 
radio  and  it  was  spoken  by  the  Emperor,  so  I  knew 


that  we  had  really  surrendered.  Then  I  felt  that 
if  we  were  to  surrender  now,  why  not  before  the 
atomic  bomb?  That  was  horrible — it  would  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives  if  we  had  surrendered  be- 
fore that  bomb  fell,  but  then  I  didn't  believe  that 
we  were  actually  losing  until  the  announcement  of 
surrender. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  policies  taken  by  occupation- 
troop  headquarters,  how  do  you  feel  things  are 
working  out? 

A.  They  are  working  out  much  better  than  I 
thought.  I  was  afraid  at  first  of  their  treatment  of 
us,  but  they  are  kind  to  children  and  cause  no 
trouble  among  the  people.  I  hear  over  the  radio 
about  the  way  MacArthur  is  running  Tokyo  but  I 
don't  think  too  much  about  it  because  it  hasn't  hit 
u ;  yet — I  hope  they'll  do  something  about  the  food 
.situation. 

Q.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  how  do  you  think 
you  and  your  family  will  fare  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years? 

A.  It  will  be  bad  for  the  whole  country — to  us, 
well  we  will  manage — but  Nagasaki  was  hit  twice 
by  typhoons  which  ruined  our  crops — my  husband 
and  I  are  old,  so  we  won't  live  too  many  years  but 
Iknow  that  next  year  will  be  a  slim  year. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  change?  should  oc  ur  in 
Japan  in  the  future? 

A.  That  I  can't  say — I  can't  think  that  deeply. 
There  should  be  changes  I  guess,  but  I  don't  know 
what. 

Q.  What  about  the  Emperor? 

A.  He  should  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
— he  was  never  wrong — he  was  the  one  who  ended 
the  war — I  believe  no  one  should  touch  our 
Emperor. 

Q.  During  the  war  what  did  you  think  would  be 
in  store  for  you  and  your  family,  if  Japan  lost  the 
war? 

A.  I  always  thought  we  would  win  but  after  the 
siu'render  rumors  began  to  fly  that  the  Americans 
^^■ould  enslave  the  women  and  shame  them  and  all 
the  young  girls  left  for  some  place  also.  But  in  a 
week  they  returned  and  I  heard  they  felt  foolish 
upon  returning.  I  thought  the  older  people  like 
my  husband  and  I  would  be  killed.  The  radio  and 
newspaper  told  us  so,  also  the  neighbors  were  all 
talking. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  American  propaganda 
'eaflets  which  were  dropped  during  the  war?  What 
were  the  leaflets  about?  What  did  you  think  of  it 
(them)? 
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A.  Never  saw  one — never  picked  one  up — I  heard 
that  if  Japan  didn't  surrender  she  would  be  bu  ned 
to  the  ground — that's  what  one  person  told  me  was 
written  on  a  leaflet.  I  thought  it  was  just  the  usual 
rumor  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  During  the  war,  did  you  ever  hear  about  any 
anti-Japanese  radio  broadcasts? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any  anti-Japanese  radio  broad- 
casts. I  never  heard  it  talked  about  by  the  neigh- 
bors either. 

Q.  During  the  war,  did  you  think  that  your  home 
town  would  be  bombed  or  did  you  think  it  would  be 
spared? 

A.  I  thought  it  would  be  spared.  I  thought 
that  our  community  would  not  be  bombed  because 
it  is  far  from  military  points  but  it  still  scared  us  to 
see  planes  overhead. 

Q.  During  the  war,  did  you  think  that  Japan 
would  be  bombed  or  did  you  think  it  would  be 
spared? 

A.  First  I  thought  it  would  be  spared  because  I 
felt  that  America  was  far  away  and  also  we  had  a 
strong  air  force  that  could  manage  to  protect  us. 
When  I  heard  about  Tokyo,  then  I  knew  Nagasaki 
might  be  bombed,  but  I  kept  hoping  it  wouldn't 
be. 

Q.  When  the  American  planes  bombed  Japan, 
on  which  side  did  you  feel  the  responsibility  lay? 

A.  I  believe  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Amer- 
icans— war  is  war  and  soldiers  must  fight  soldiers 
but  to  kill  innocent  children  and  people  is  bad — 
why,  over  at  my  sister's  place  in  Yamanishi  machi, 
they  bombed  all  the  residential  districts  and  com- 
pletely neglected  the  military  points  which  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks — that  is  inhuman. 
Also  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  inhuman — all 
those  lovely  girls  being  cremated  by  the  use  of  such 
a  bomb! 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  Americans,  during 
the  war? 

A.  I  thought  they  were  inhuman — when  they 
were  killed,  I  was  happy;  when  any  of  our  soldiers 
were  killed,  I  cried.  At  Okinawa  my  husband's 
two  brothers  died.  They  told  me  that  Americans 
were  savages,  just  wanting  to  kill  and  kill. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  about  the 
way  the  nespapers  and  the  radios  described  the  air 
raids  on  Japan? 

A.  They  reported  fairly  well.  Of  course  some- 
times I  felt  that  it  was  colored  because  they  said  no 
planes  were  lost  but  I  knew  that  some  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  battle. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Ainericans  an- 
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nouncing  they  were  going  to  bomb  cities  before 
they  actually  did?    What  did  you  think  about  it? 

A.  No  I  never  heard  about  it.  I  never  heard 
anyone  talk  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  recall  about  the  first  time  Amer- 
ican planes  flew  over  Japan?  What  did  you  think 
about  it? 

A.  It  was  the  Tokyo  raid  by  Doolittle — I  felt  a 
little  doubtful  whether  we  might  win  or  lose  this 
war.  I  felt  that  if  they  could  bomb  Tokyo  they 
could  bomb  Kyushu  easier.  I  was  mad  at  first  to 
hear  some  people  were  killed,  but  I  was  worried  and 
mad  that  they  didn't  stop  them  from  bombing 
Tokyo. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  how  well  was  your  home  town 
protected  against  air  raids? 

A.  Not  good — I  guess  we  were  off  from  the  city 
so  we  didn't  need  too  much,  but  the  shelters  were 
only  made  from  dirt  and  also  there  were  no  guns 
around  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  about  the  atomic  bomb? 

A.  It  was  horrible.  I  saw  a  bright  light  and  then 
windows  smashed  and  everything  began  to  fly 
around.  It  was  around  11:00  AM.  My  husband 
was  standing  outside  and  I  was  bathing  him  when  it 
happened.  He  was  all  naked  and  we  were  astound- 
ed because  just  the  flash  and  then  the  flying  debris. 
My  husband  was  cut  on  the  face  and  head  by  flying 
glass,  but  I  was  fortunate. 

Q.  What  bombing  experiences  have  you  person- 
ally had? 

A.  Only  the  atomic  bomb's  concussion — no  other 
experiences  in  actual  bombing — the  atomic  bomb 
was  terrible — the  people  were  burned  and  the  town 
was  burning  after  the  flash — people  were  running 
toward  our  place  with  terrible  burns  (tears  in  her 
eyes).  That  night  they  slept  on  the  roads  every- 
where— some  collapsed  during  the  day  due  to  the 
effect  of  burns.  People  would  stop  by  and  ask  for 
water  which  was  the  most  urgent  need  of  these 
people.  They  were  so  upset  that  they  couldn't 
think  of  food.  It  was  a  horrible  night — crying  and 
screaming.  I  can't  describe  the  burns  (wiping  her 
eyes)  that  were  on  these  people  and  the  odor  of 
burning  flesh  was  in  the  air.  It  was  so  awful  you 
have  to  see  it  before  you  can  actually  describe  or 
even  talk  about  it — it's  hard  to  comprehend.  Some 
father,  with  his  entire  family  dead,  would  be  yelling 
to  die  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  live  alone. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bombing  do  you  think  is  worse — • 
day  or  night? 

A.  Night  bombing  is  worse  than  day.  In  the 
summer  months  the  planes  would  come  over  around 
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11:00  P]\I  and  in  the  winter  around  10:00  PM. 
Nights  we  lost  sleep — and  running  around  in  the 
dark  was  horrible — especially  hard  for  my  husband. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bomb  do  you  think  is  worse — 
incendiary  or  explosive? 

A.  An  incendiary  can  be  extinguished,  while  the 
explosives  can  kill  one  easily.  That  explosive  type 
is  the  most  dangerous. 

Q.  Were  you  more  and  more  afraid  as  the  raids 
continued,  or  did  you  get  used  to  them? 

A.  I  got  used  to  them.  At  first  we  used  to  get 
all  excited  and  start  running  at  the  first  warning, 
but  afterwards  we  kept  in  the  house  imtil  the  last 
warning  because  we  gradually  could  time  the  planes. 

Q.  How  good  were  the  special  measures  and  wel- 
fare services  after  the  raids? 


A.  We  had  good  services  for  those  bombed,  in 
the  school  house;  also  for  the  injured  we  had  cer- 
tain things  that  aided  them,  such  as  medicine  and 
bandages,  and  food  for  the  children.  The  temple 
was  used  for  children  who  lost  their  parents.  We 
cared  for  them  there  until  relations  could  come  and 
get  them. 

Q.  How  much  help  did  the  people  who  were  not 
bombed  give  to  those  who  were? 

A.  People  gave  clothing  but  couldn't  give  goods 
because  of  the  shortage — als5  from  the  country 
they  gave  a  little  food — helped  out  as  best  as  they 
could.  Some,  of  course,  were  shre\\d  but  the  ma- 
jority did  all  they  could  to  ease  their  worries  and 
care  for  the  sufferers. 
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Appendix  Q 
SAMPLE  INTERVIEW 


Personal  Data 

Man,  25  years  old,  single. 
Welder  in  aircraft  parts  plant. 
Interviewed  in  Osaka,  20  November  1945. 
Responses 

Q.  In  general,  how  ai'e  things  going  «ith  you 
now? 

A.  I'm  living  with  my  Dad  in  the  basement  of  a 
building  Just  the  basement  is  left;  the  rest  of  the 
building  \\as  burnt  down  in  the  air  raids  of  August. 
Dad  is  paying  the  rent  monthly  by  giving  the  land- 
lord 10  cigarettes  out  of  his  rationed  amoimt  (90 
cigarettes  per  month).  INIom  took  my  three  young- 
er brothers  to  evacuate  in  the  coiuitry  (Hyogo  pre- 
fecture) and  I  miss  her  A'ery  much.  Not  knowing 
how  to  economize  on  household  expenses,  Dad  and 
I  are  having  a  pretty  tough  time  to  make  ends  meet. 
I  wish  mother  ^vas  back  here  to  see  and  take  care  of 
us.  Water  seeps  into  the  basement  after  a  rain 
and  rises  sometimes  to  about  a  foot  and  half.  It's 
A'ery  damp  and  hlthy  there  and  I  know  it's  not 
good  for  our  health,  but  \\"e  can't  do  anything  about 
it  cause  we  have  no  place  to  go,  and  in  the  first 
place  we  don't  have  the  money  to  move. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  feel  you  are  better  or  worse  off  now 
than  you  were  during  the  war? 

A.  I  think  it's  worse  off  now.  During  the  war, 
we  had  a  somewhat  easier  time  to  make  our  living. 
Our  rice  ration  amount  was  2  go,  3  shaku  instead 
of  the  present  2  go,  1  shaku  and  we  were  able  to 
get  more  fresh  vegetables  too.  I  haven't  tasted 
vegetables  for  about  4  months  now.  People  whose 
houses  were  not  bombed  don't  know  the  real  feel- 
ings of  us  who  lost  everything  in  the  air  raids.  They 
look  upon  us  like  we  are  beggars  or  bums  and  I 
don't  know^  why.     I  feel  very  small. 

Q.  What  things  worried  you  most  during  the  Avar? 

A.  What  worried  me  most  were  the  continuous 
air  raids.  After  all,  I  like  to  live  and  it  is  natural 
that  I  didn't  want  to  be  killed  by  the  bombings. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  were  you  doing,  from  the 
Ijeginning  of  1945  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

A.  I'm  a  welder  at  Hisaeda  Bros.  Aeronautical 
and  Industrial  Company,  manufacturers  of  aero- 
plane parts  and  accessories.  Products  were  de- 
livered to  Kawakami  Aircraft  Company.  I  Avorked 
from  7:30  AIM  to  6  Pi\I  making  1.50  yen. 


Q.  How  was  your  working  capacity  during  this 
period  as  compared  with  other  years? 

A.  It  was  getting  lower  each  day  due  to  lack  of 
food.  We've  tried  to  increase  the  efficiency  by 
working  every  da}^  but  we  couldn't  keep  it  up.  Our 
resistance  couldn't  keep  it  up.  Our  resistance 
couldn't  stand  the  pace. 

Q.  How  were  your  working  conditions  during  this 
period? 

A.  The  ventilating  system  of  our  plant  was  very 
poor  and  the  heat  was  imbearable  dining  summer. 
Things  were  dirty  and  unsanitary  and  I  noticed 
myself  that  I  was  getting  weaker.  I  think  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  was  at  its  lowest  during  this  period. 
Employees  would  take  days  off  to  go  out  in  the 
country  to  buy  food  from  the  farmers. 

Q.  NoAv,  we  were  talking,  a  little  while  ago,  about 
what  you  were  doing  from  January  1945  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  How  many  working  days  were  you 
absent  from  your  work  diuing  this  period? 

A.  I  was  absent  for  about  two  weeks.  Our  homo 
was  biu'ned  down  twice  by  air  raids. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  was  Ja- 
pan's greatest  strength  in  waging  the  war? 

A.  I  learned  through  the  press,  radio  ami  the 
president  of  our  company  that  we  had  the  unique 
and  incomparable  Kamikaze  Corps.  They  were 
harrassing  the  enemy  very  much. 

Q.  During  the  war,  wliat  did  you  think  Japan's 
greatest  weakness  w'as? 

A.  Black  market  racketeering.  I  should  sa,v 
that  7  out  of  10  persons  were  unpatriotic  and  were 
dealing  more  or  less  behind  our  backs.  It  was 
disgusting. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  conducted 
the  war,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war? 

A.  I  thought  they  were  doing  all  right  because 
we  were  told  that  battle  after  battle  was  won  by 
our  armed  forces,  especially  the  Navy. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care  of 
the  home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it 
during  the  war? 

A.  I  didn't  think  that  they  were  doing  a  good 
job.  Seeing  the  merchants  and  policemen  not  .suf- 
fering of  food  shortages,  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  surplus  somewhere  and  was  wondering  wliy 
we  couldn't  get  our  share  too.     Furthermore,  the 
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authorities  didn't  take  good  care  of  air  raid  sufferers. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  changes  in  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  at  the  time  the  changes 
occurred? 

A.  I  thought  that  the  changes  of  government 
meant  that  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  couldn't 
stand  firmly  on  their  feet  against  stress  or  stick  to 
their  opinions  and  policy.  Frequent  changes  meant 
that  we  didn't  have  some  one  who  could  be  trusted 
by  everyone.     In  another  word,  the  failure  of  Japan. 

Q.  Did  the  people's  attitudes  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war? 

A.  Stealing  and  robberies  became  numerous. 
Clerks  in  the  bank  became  arrogant  and  unkind. 
I've  noticed  more  among  the  women.  I  don't 
know  why.  Streetcar  operators  (women)  would 
cuss  up  and  down  to  old  men  or  women  and  some- 
times it  made  me  so  mad  that  I  felt  like  punching 
her  nose. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  all  kinds  of  people  in 
Japan  suffered  alike  in  the  war? 

A.  I've  seen  directors  of  companies  and  govern- 
ment officials  so  drunk  that  thej^  could  hardly  walk 
and  I  knew  that  they  were  leading  a  life  of  luxury. 
A  guy  couldn't  get  drunk  unless  he  had  enough  to 
eat,  I  think.  Merchants  usually  have  something 
in  their  hands  to  barter  with,  but  not  us.  All  we 
had  to  do  is  to  sa}'  to  ourselves  that  it  couldn't  be 
helped  cause  we  weren't  born  rich  or  well-to-do. 

Q.  As  the  war  wore  on,  did  you  ever  begin  to  have 
doubts  that  Japan  would  win? 

A.  When  black  markets  started  to  flourish,  and 
still  noticing  the  diminishing  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion, I  started  to  doubt  Japan's  victory. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  feel  certain  that  Japan 
could  not  attain  sure  victory? 

A.  When  the  B-29s  would  come  over  oiu-  city 
boldly,  by  the  hundreds  in  daytime,  and  would  not 
meet  any  opposition,  I  knew  then  that  we  were 
sunk. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  tim^e  during  the  war  come  to 
a  point  where  you  felt  j^ou  could  not  go  on  with 
the  war? 

A.  People  used  to  say  "The  hundred  million 
would  prefer  defeat  to  dishonor,"  or  "shoot  the 
works,"  but  I  doubt  if  half  of  the  people  were  think- 
ing that  way.  In  my  opinion  I  can't  die  in  honor 
unless  my  stomach  is  full. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  Ja- 
pan had  given  up  the  war? 

A.  I  learned  the  news  by  reading  the  paper  that 
night  of  August  15th.  I  felt  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed because  what  I  did  and  endured  these  long  years 


of  sacrificing  burst  like  a  bubble.  I  couldn't  sleep 
that  night.  I  was  broken  hearted,  and  still  I 
couldn't  cry. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  policies  taken  by  occupation- 
troop  headquarters,  how  do  you  feel  things  are 
working  out? 

A.  Things  are  working  out  all  right  so  far.  It  is 
rumored  that  MacArthur  is  trying  to  help  the  air- 
raid sufferers  by  giving  them  food  and  clothing  in 
Tokyo.  I  believe  he  understands  our  situation 
more  than  some  of  our  own  people.  He  should  be 
here  in  Japan  for  some  time  to  give  his  help  in  re- 
building our  country  because  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
one  among  our  present  leaders  who  possesses  as 
much  ability  as  he  does. 

Q.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  how  do  you  think 
you  and  your  family  will  fare  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years? 

A.  If  this  black  market  keeps  on  going  wide 
open  and  these  inflated  prices  are  not  curbed,  I 
know  my  family's  savings  will  be  exhausted  in  the 
very  near  future  and  we  will  die  of  hunger  sooner 
or  later. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  should  occur 
in  Japan  in  the  future? 

A.  We  should  forget  that  we  had  a  war  once  with 
America.  Promote  and  encourage  importing  and 
exporting. 

Q.  What  about  the  Emperor? 

A.  He  should  be  left  on  the  throne.  He  is  a 
living  god  to  me  sometimes,  and  I  like  to  think 
that  he  is  a  human  as  we  are  sometimes.  It  puz- 
zles me  so  much  that  I  can't  make  up  my  mind 
which  to  believe — god  or  human.  Maj'be  we  have 
thought  him  a  god  too  much. 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  would  be 
in  store  for  you  and  your  family,  if  Japan  lost  the 
war? 

A.  We  were  told  by  the  radio  and  press  that 
males — from  babies  to  65  years  old — would  be 
murdered,  and  all  the  women  and  girls  \\'Ould  be 
molested.     I  believed  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  American  propaganda 
leaflets  which  were  dropped  during  the  war?  What 
were  the  leaflets  about?  What  did  you  think  of  it 
(them)? 

A.  The  president  of  our  company  found  one  and 
showed  it  to  us.  The  flowery  city  of  Kyoto  will  be 
left  last.  I  didn't  think  that  we  would  lose  this 
war  so  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  remarks  in 
the  leaflets. 

Q.  During  the  war,  did  you  ever  hear  about  any 
anti-Japanese  radio  broadcasts? 
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A.  No — none  at  all. 

Q.  During  the  war  did  you  think  that  your  home 
town  would  be  bombed  or  did  you  think  it  would 
be  spared? 

A.  Yes,  Osaka  is  one  of  the  six  largest  cities  in 
Japan  and  also  is  the  industrial  center  of  Japan. 
We  had  numerous  war  plants  here. 

Q.  When  the  American  planes  bombed  Japan,  on 
which  side  did  you  feel  the  responsiblity  lay? 

A.  On  Japan — because  Japan  didn't  have  the 
power  to  defend  herself. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel-  about  the  Americans  dur- 
ing the  war? 

A.  Cold-blooded,  inhuman  fiends! 

Q.  During  the  war,  what  did  you  think  about  the 
way  the  newspapers  and  the  radios  described  the 
air  raids  on  Japan? 

A.  They  were  reporting  things  too  vaguely  and 
ambiguously  to  suit  me.  I  believed  that  the  extent 
of  damages  announced  by  the  radio  and  press  was 
minimized  just  not  to  "weaken  the  people's  minds. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Americans  an- 
nouncing they  were  going  to  bomb  cities  before  they 
actually  did?     What  did  you  think  about  it? 

A.  A  scout  plane  would  fly  over  a  city  warning 
when  American  bombers  would  raid  next  by  drop- 
ping leaflets  and  at  the  same  time  taking  pictures, 
and  sure  enough  on  that  day,  they'd  come  in  large 
formation.  When  I  saw  this — what  could  I  do  but 
believe? 

Q.  What  do  you  recall  about  the  first  time  Amer- 
ican planes  flew  over  Japan? 

A.  When  I  learned  through  the  press  that  the 
flrst  American  planes  flew  over  Tokyo  very  low  and 
machine-gunned  several  hundred  public  school  chil- 
dren, it  made  me  boiling  mad.  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  that  one  of  the  planes  was  knocked  down. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  how  well  was  your  home  town 
protected  against  air  raids? 

A.  It  is  like  a  toy.  I  feel  very  foolish  to  think 
that  I've  spent  considerable  time  in  air-training 
(practice  bucket-relaying).  Most  of  our  air-raid 
wardens  weren't  there  when  actual  bombings  oc- 
curred. Can't  blame  them,  because  it's  too  terri- 
fying to  be  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  about  the  atomic  bomb? 

A.  Even  a  small  explosive  can  do  a  lot  of  damage. 
When  I  learned  that  a  single  bomb  has  a  destructive 
power  equivalent  to  2,000-50,000  bombs,  it  made 
me  shudder  with  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  I  real- 
ized how  far  back  we  were  behind  in  science  to  keep 


up  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Q.  What  bombing  experiences  have  you  person- 
ally had? 

A.  About  20  to  30  times  the  surroundings  of  our 
factory  were  raided.  Our  home  was  burnt  down 
first  by  an  incendiary  bomb.  After  moving  to  an- 
other place,  the  same  thing  happened  and  I  was 
forced  to  move  where  I'm  living  now.  Mother 
took  my  three  younger  brothers  and  evacuated  into 
the  country  after  the  second  one. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  your  experiences?  (Tell 
me  what  happened,  what  you  did,  how  you  felt.) 

A.  It  sounded  like  a  heavy  shower  pouring  down. 
I  ran  into  the  shelter  and  stayed  in  there.  I  found 
out  that  my  home  was  just  a  ball  of  fire  when  I 
came  out.  The  sky  was  full  of  black  smoke  and 
it  was  like  a  dark  night.  I  moved  into  a  shack 
which  was  saved  from  burning  and  we  had  to  bor- 
row even  chopsticks  from  the  neighbors,  as  all  our 
belongings  were  gone.  I  was  awake  all  night,  feel- 
ing miserable  and  lonesome. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bombing  do  you  think  is  worse 
— day  or  night? 

A.  Night  air  raids.  American  planes,  especially 
the  B-29s,  usually  drop  an  illuminating  bomb  which 
breaks  into  5  streams  of  bright  purple-bluish  light, 
giving  the  bombardier  the  chance  to  drop  explosives. 
The  humming  sound  of  explosives  coming  down  is 
something  indescribable. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bomb  do  you  think  is  worse — 
incendiary  or  explosive? 

A.  Explosives.  The  concussion  of  an  explosive 
alone  can  kill  a  person.  Intez'nal  injuries  cause 
death. 

Q.  Were  you  more  and  more  afraid  as  the  raids 
continued,  or  did  you  get  used  to  them? 

A.  About  every  3  days,  American  planes  would 
raid  us  and  we  got  used  to  it — but  still,  I  didn't  feel 
so  good  to  know  that  one  of  these  days,  I'm  going 
to  be  counted  as  one  of  their  victims. 

Q.  How  good  were  the  special  measures  and  wel- 
fare services  after  the  raids? 

A.  We  were  sent  to  a  school  temporarily  for  shel- 
ter and  lived  there  for  10  days.  A  bag  of  dried 
bread  or  one  rice-ball  was  given  to  us,  per  person 
per  day.     No  clothes  or  quilts  were  provided. 

Q.  How  much  help  did  the  people  who  were  not 
bombed  give  to  those  who  were? 

A.  All  they  said  was  "We  are  sorry  for  your  mis- 
fortunes" and  we  didn't  receve  any  help  from  any- 
one, anywhere. 
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Appendix  R 
PATTERNS  OF  CLEAVAGE 


Japanese  propaganda,  indoctrination,  and  thought 
control  acted  more  strongly  upon  some  elements  of 
society  than  upon  others.  Which  group  \\-as 
most  affected  depended  upon  the  morale  component 
under  consideration,  but  there  is  evidence  that,  in 
general,  the  younger,  the  more  ignorant,  and  the 
female  segments  tended  to  ha\'e  greater  confidence 
in  victory  than  the  more  mature,  the  more  educated, 
or  the  men.  Indeed,  these  latter  elements  even  lost 
confidence  in  victory  earlier.^ 

As  far  as  the  social  solidarity  aspect  of  morale 
goes,  however,  while  more  dissension  is  evident 
among  the  more  educated  and  men — in  line  -with 
their  lower  confidence  in  victory — the  younger  peo- 
ple also  display  relatively  weaker  social  cohesion. 

Confidence  in  victory   ■ 
NEVER  DOUBTED  THAT  JAPAN  WOULD  WIN 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Education 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

(years) 

16-29 

11 

15 

0-  5 

13 

30-44 

3 

15 

6 

13 

45-70 

10 

11 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

13 
9 

NEVER 

CERTAIN  THAT  JAPAN 

COULD  NOT  WIN 

16-29 

32 

34 

0-  5 

20 

30-44 

19 

29 

6 

29 

45-70 

18 

24 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

28 
29 
20 

1  For  the  questions  on  which  the  data  of  this  appendix  are  based,  see 
Chapter  3. 

-  Approxin-ately  twice  as  many  men  over  thirty  years  of  age  as  under 
thirty  had  doubts  of  victory  by  June  1944  and  were  certain  that  Japan 
couldn't  win  by  March  1945.  The  same  ratio  tends  to  hold  true  when 
comparing  the  most  with  the  least  educated,  and  men  with  women. 

Social  Solidarity 

CRITICAL  OF  HOME  FRONT  LEADERSHIP 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Education 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

(years) 

16-29 

72 

57 

0-  5 

4() 

30-44 

76 

58 

6 

56 

45-70 

65 

44 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

66 
62 

77 

CRITICAL  OF  WAR  LEADERSHIP 


LESS  GROUP  UNITY 

Age 

Men 

Women 

Education 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

(years) 

16-29 

54 

49 

0-  5 

26 

30-44 

54 

44 

6 

36 

45-70 

41 

26 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

46 
56 
6S 

INE(3UALITY  OF  SUFFERING 

16-29 

48 

47 

0-  5 

24 

30-44 

50 

40 

6 

33 

45-70 

40 

25 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

42 
57 
62 

The  popular  stereotype  of  the  meek  submissive- 
ness  of  the  young  daughter  of  the  household  and  of 
women  generally  is  not  reflected  by  the  testimony 
they  gave  in  response  to  the  question:  "How  did 
you  feel  about  the  Americans,  during  the  war?" 

Negative  reactions  to  Americans  during  war 


Age 

Men 
Percent 

Women 
Percent 

Education 

(years) 

Percent 

16-29 

30-44 

45-70 

37 

29 
26 

55 

42 
33 

0-  5 
6 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

24 
38 
40 
50 
40 

The  mature  men  (30-44  years)  and  the  well- 
educated  seem  to  have  been  especially  affected  by 
militarv  losses: 


Proportions 

who  became  certain  Japan  couldn't  u<in  because 
of  military  losses 

Age 

Men 
Percent 

Women 
Percent 

Education 
(years) 

Percent 

16-29 

30-44 

45-70 

23 

28 
IS 

15 
16 
10 

0-  5 

6 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

11 

14 
IS 
22 
27 

They  apparently  had  the  background  to  interpret 
far-off  defeats,  whereas  more  of  the  old,  the  ignor- 
ant, and  the  women  needed  a  cascade  of  fire  bombs 
to  awaken  them.  The  Kempei  and  special  higher 
police  were  well  advised  to  have  watched  particu- 
larly the  morale  of  the  highly  educated. 

The  significance  of  an  individual's  own  interest 
— of  his  stake  in  society — has  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  6;  when  it  was  indicated  that  iewer  of  the 
intelligentsia  than  of  other  occupational  groups  say 
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tliat  lliey  were  willinfi;  to  (iiiil  the  wiiv.  Tho  same 
holds  true  for  tlic  rclati\-cly  well-educated  who,  of 
course,  tend  to  be  coordinate  with  the  intelligent- 
sia. Although  they  appear  least  confident  of  vic- 
tory, least  trustful  of  leadership  and  of  their  fellows, 
they  also  seem  least  willing  to  give  up.  This  clear- 
ly appears  to  he  a  fvuiction  of  the  status  that  goes 
with  education,  and  not  age  or  sex.^ 

Never  reached  a  point  of  unwillingness  lo  go  on  with  the  war 


Age 

Men 
Percent 

Women 
Percent 

Education 
(years) 

Percent 

16-29 

30-44 

45-70 

31 
23 
26 

35 

28 
24 

0-  5 

6 

7-  8 

9-11 

Over  12 

20 
23 
30 
35 
42 

The  discrepancy  between  generally  lower  morale 
and  lack  of  confidence  and  yet  more  extensive  will- 
ingness to  go  on  with  the  war  is  only  superficially 
paradoxical,  when  the  economic  position  of  the  more 
highlj'  educated  is  considered.  In  .Japan,  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  the  number  of  years  of  schooling 
is  clo.sely  related  to  economic  and  occupational 
status.  While  the  impact  of  the  events  and  experi- 
ences of  the  war  was  greatest  on  those  with  the 
greatest  access  to  information  and  capacitj'  for  in- 
terpretation, yet  these  same  people,  who  reacted 
most  negatively  to  Americans,  had  the  most  to  lose 
by  surrender — prestige,  position,  and  power.  At 
the  .same  time  economic  conditions,  so  crucial  in  an 
individual's  willingness  to  give  up,  hit  them  less. 
i\Iore  than  fi^'e  times  as  many  of  the  most  poorly 
educated  as  of  the  best  educated  said  that  consumer 
shortages  brought  them  to  the  point  of  un^^■illing- 
ness  to  go  on  with  the  war,  for  example. 

Even  before  the  aerial  bombardment,  the  war 
had  put  intense  pressure  upon  the  social  structure 
of  .Japan.  With  the  destruction  and  dislocation 
resulting  from  bombing,  the  patterns  of  cleavage  in 
that  society  began  to  appear.  In  accordance  with 
their  training  and  their  interest,  people's  ideas  and 


3  Comparisons  of  intelligentsia  and  liighly  educated  people  with  other 
groups  must  take  into  account  their  greater  verbal  arliculateness.  The 
"upper"  educational  and  occupational  groups  gave  the  least  "Don't 
know"  and  "No  answer"  responses.  The  differences  for  "Xo  answer" 
were  lower  than  for  "Don't  know".  In  the  latter  case,  the  median  dif- 
ference between  the  'Tpper"  groups  and  the  groups  giving  the  greatest 
porportion  of  "Don't  know"  responses  in  each  cross-tabulation  was  .5 
percent. 


attitudes  began  to  grow  apart. 

The  men  differed  from  the  women. 

The  young  differed  from  the  old. 

The  educated  differed  from  the  uneducated. 

'i'he  rich  differed  fro.Ti  the  poor. 
Naturally  the-se  cleavages  were  not  complete:  there 
were  always  some  illiterates  who  agreed  with  uni- 
^•ersity  graduates;  alignments  varied  from  one  prob- 
lem to  another.  But  the  general  effect  of  the  war, 
as  it  attained  its  climax,  was  to  widen  the  gaps  be- 
tween social  groups  in  .Japan.  In  the  words  of  a 
business  man: 

The  war  in  fact,  like  all  wars,  was  a  world  of  many  wars 
in  itself.  It  was  not  only  a  war  between  East  and  West 
and  a  war  against  the  \\'estern  powers,  but  it  was  particularly 
a  struggle  within  Japan,  between  the  Army  and  the  civilians 
such  as  the  business  community,  between  the  liberals  and 
the  nonwesternized  people,  between  young  and  old,  and 
between  persons,  for  example,  with  some  education  and  those 
with  none. 

The  educated  lost  faith  in  eveiything.  Xo  a- 
mount  of  propaganda  syrup  could  take  the  brown 
taste  of  cynicism  from  their  mouths.  In  OA'er- 
whelming  numbers  they  rejected  the  patriotic  pap 
ladled  out  by  government.  .Japanese  home  front 
propaganda  efforts  sustained  the  morale  of  the  ig- 
norant for  a  long  time  and  women  remained  loyal 
to  the  proper  ideology  as  befit  their  place.  But 
events  spoke  louder  than  words. 
Age,  Sex,  Education.  The  data  so  far  presented 
contain  enough  disparity  on  critical  points  between 
age,  sex,  and  educational  groupings  to  indicate  that 
the  three  variables  show  a  considerable  extent  of 
independent  effect.  The  following  table  presents 
their  relationship,  in  the  sample. 

Age,  sex  and  education  of  sample  subjects 


16—29  years 

30—44  years 

45 — 70  years 

Education 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

0-5  years 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

9 

Percent 
11 

Percent 

37 

Percent 

61 

6  years. -- 

8 

16 

23 

33 

17 

15 

7-8  years 

43 

33 

45 

30 

29 

14 

9-11  years 

34 

42 

13 

22 

10 

7 

Over 
12  years 

12 

6 

10 

4 

7 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Appendix  S 
EVACUATION  AND  COMMUNITY  LIFE 


Effects  of  Evacuation  upon  Family  Members 
Left  Behind 

Evacuation  of  millions  cannot  occur  without  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  other  than  the  actual  partici- 
pants. Although  Chapter  7  indicated  that  the 
majority  of  respondents  left  by  complete  families, 
if  one  adds  to  the  adult  evacuees  the  huge  numbers 
of  children  who  were  sent  aw^ay  in  groups,  probably 
only  about  half  the  evacuation  was  by  complete 
families.  A  great  many  families  lost  one  or  more 
members  through  evacuation,  and  among  respond- 
ents in  urban  areas  there  were  between  10  and  15 
percent  who  had  remained  behind  while  some  or  all 
other  family  members  left. 

These  latter  people  were  asked  to  answer  a  special 
£et  of  questions  concerning  evacuation  and  they 
have,  furthermore,  been  compared  with  the  general 
urban  population  on  a  number  of  points. 

Unlike  evacuees,  they  were  predominantly  male; 
the  percentage  falling  into  the  middle-aged  classifi- 
cation is  also  far  greater.  Furthermore,  a  greater 
proportion  are  married :  undoubtedly  this  is  because 
of  their  higher  age.  In  education,  this  selected 
group  is  superior  to  the  remaining  urban  people. 
This  may  well  be  due  to  their  male  predominance. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  major  composition  of  the  group; 
middle-aged  married  men,  reasonably  well  educated. 
It  was  mainly  a  group  of  family  heads  who  sent  their 
families  away,  the  complement  to  the  evacuee 
group. 

In  almost  half  of  all  cases,  they  sent  their  fam- 
ilies a\vay  because  of  fear  of  possible  bombing  of 
their  community,  but  a  sixth  did  so  because  their 
houses  had  already  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
bombing.'  A  rather  special  group,  accounting  for 
more  than  a  fourth,  is  made  up  of  those  whose  chil- 
dren had  left  because  their  schools  were  evacuated 
to  the  country. 

Two-thirds  said  that  the  evacuated  members  of 
their  households  left  voluntarily.^  It  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  bombings  experienced  by  these  families 
before  evacuation  which  persuaded  them  to  leave. 
About  half  of  the  respondents  had  had  no  experi- 


ence with  actual  bombing  before  they  sent  their 
families  away^ 

Comparative  bombing  experience  of  those  who  evacuated  them- 
selves and  those  who  sent  their  families  away^ 


Evacuees 

Sent  family 
away 

No  bombing  experience 

One  raid  only 

More  than  one  raid 

Experienced  raids,  number  un- 
specified   

No  answer 

Percent 

41 
31 
18 

9 
1 

Percent 

51 
16 
19 

9 
5 

100 

100 

'  The  question  was:  "Why  did  members  of  your  family  leave  (name  of 
community)? 

*  The  question  was:  "Did  the  members  of  your  household  leave  volun- 
tarily or  were  they  forced  to  go?" 


'  This  table  refers  only  to  experience  before  evacuation. 

Evacuees  who  left  in  complete  family  groups  seem 
to  have  been  ready  to  leave  after  undergoing  just 
one  raid,  though  they  usually  waited  that  long 
(Chapter  7).  Those  who  sent  their  household  mem- 
bers away,  however,  more  often  than  not  did  not 
wait  for  the  first  bombing  to  take  place.  As  a 
typical  father  said: 

Yes,  they  left  voluntarily.  My  children  were  young,  so  my 
wife  and  I  decided  that  she  and  they  would  evacuate  together. 

The  proportion  of  evacuees  who  left  because  their 
houses  had  been  destroyed  is  three  times  as  great 
as  the  proportion  of  those  remaining  behind  who 
sent  away  family  members  (48  percent  as  against 
16  percent).  This  indicates  fear  of  the  future, 
rather  than  actual  disaster,  as  the  motive  for  split- 
ting up  one's  family,  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
number  who  remained  behind.  If  they  did  wait, 
however,  one  bombing  was  usually  not  enough: 
those  who  had  experienced  two  raids  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  who  had  experienced  one.  There 
appear  to  be  two  types  among  those  who  sent  their 
famihes  away:  a  large,  prudent  group,  and  a  small- 
er, but  very  stubborn  one.  Those  who  were  not  at 
first  afraid  for  their  families  needed  at  least  two 
narrow  escapes  from  disaster  before  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  action.  One  such  father  was  described 
by  his  evacuee  daughter: 

At  first  it  was  not  so  frightening,  but  from  November  the 
raids  increased  and  incendiaries  and  explosive  bombs  began 
dropping.    I  felt  that  we  had  to  evaoutae,  but  my  father  was 


'  The  question  was:  "What  bombing  experience  did  you  have  before 
the  members  of  your  household  left?" 
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stubborn  and  said  that  whether  we  evacuated  or  not,  we 
would  eventually  be'  either  killed  or  burned  out.     He  said 
that  it  was  not  good  to  evacuate. 
She  finally  left  in  March. 

Usually  all  the  members  of  the  household  were 
sent  away  to  the  same  place.''  Aside  from  those 
who  sent  away  only  one  person — usually  a  school 
child — less  than  an  eighth  sent  family  members  to 
different  places,  and  a  third  of  these  were  reunited 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  feeling  was  very 
strong  that  the  family  must  be  kept  together  as 
much  as  possible.  Since  the  composition  of  the 
group  under  discussion  is  so  strongly  male,  middle- 
aged,  and  married,  we  can  only  conclude  that  those 
whom  they  sent  away  were  usually  their  wives  and 
children,  with  an  occastional  parent;  this  also 
agrees  with  the  composition  of  the  evacuee  group 
itself. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  between  evac- 
uees themselves,  and  their  family  members  left  be- 
hind, in  the  specification  of  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  living  conditions  in  refuge  areas. ^  One  third 
of  each  group  complained  of  food  shortages  or  poor 
rationing,  for  instance.  However,  on  the  whole, 
the  number  of  complaints  by  those  left  behind  tends 
to  be  smaller  than  by  evacuees;  and  they  cite  ad- 
vantages more  frequently.  In  some  cases,  parents 
were  careful  to  see  that  there  should  be  no  cause 
for  complaint.     One  father  told  interviewers: 

Since  we  brought  gifts  to  the  place  where  our  daughters 
were  staying,  and  since  we  took  turns  taking  food,  they  did 
not  suffer  unduly  from  lack  of  food  and  attention. 

But  such  prudence  was  uncommon:  most  people 
in  cities  did  not  know  too  much  about  how  their 
evacuated  families  were  getting  along,  and  it  seems 
plausible  to  suppose  that  evacuees  attempted  to 
avoid  writing  unhappy  letters  to  the  folks  back 
home.  Some  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  about  con- 
ditions in  refuge  areas  by  those  at  home  is  indicated 
by  their  ideas  about  the  treatment  of  evacuees  in 
such  places.^  However,  the  great  majority  said 
that  the  reception  of  their  evacuated  family  mem- 
'  bers  was  good  in  confirmation  of  the  statements  of 
evacuees  themselves.  The  proportionate  distribu- 
tion of  cheerful  and  gloomy  reactions  is  almost 
identical  among  those  who  went  and  those  who 
stayed  home. 

Dependence  upon  family  ties  is  confessed  by  peo- 
ple who  evacuated  their  families  much  more  fre- 

*  The  question  was:  "Did  your  entire  household  go  to  the  same  place?" 
(Chapter  7). 

'  The  question  was:  "How  was  your  household's  livelihood  in  the  place 
in  which  they  went?" 

*  The  question  was:  "How  were  the  members  of  your  household  treated 
i  n  the  place  to  which  they  were  evacutaed?" 


quently  than  by  evacuees:  almost  twice  as  many  of 
them  confessed  to  depression  caused  by  the  disrup- 
tion in  family  ties,  and  in  addition  many  worried 
about  the  health  and  safety  of  those  from  whom 
they  were  separated.'  But,  on  the  whole,  those 
who  stayed  behind  were  less  frequently  depressed 
and  more  often  relieved,  than  were  evacuees.  The 
major  reason  for  this  was  that  it  relieved  their  anx- 
iety about  the  safety  of  family  members;  almost 
one-third  spoke  of  this  as  a  worthwhile  result  of 
evacuation,  although  only  one-seventh  of  the  evac- 
uees themselves  said  that  they  deemed  their  refuge 
areas  an  advantage,  at  the  time  of  evacuation.  So 
relief  from  worry  counterbalanced  depression  be- 
cause of  family  disruption. 

Reactions  to  evacuation  of  those  who  evacuated  family  members'^ 

Percent 

Gloomy-reactions : 

Depressed  by  disruption  of  family  life 30 

Worried  about  health  or  safety  of  evacuees 11 

Other  gloomy  reactions 22 

Other  reactions : 

Relieved  from  worry  about  family  safety 30 

Resigned  and  ambivalent  reactions — it  was  war 17 

Other  optimistic  reactions — assured    safety    of  family 

heirs,     better    livelihood    in    evacuation    area, 

etc 17 
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1  The  question  was:  "Could  you  explain  to  me  in  a  few  words  how  you 
felt  about  the  evacuation  of  your  household?" 

However,  realization  of  the  necessity,  or  even  of 
the  benefits,  of  evacuation  for  one's  family  does  not 
imply  high  morale,  and  feelings  about  the  war  of 
those  left  behind  show  this.*  According  to  one 
mother: 

I  thought  that  the  reason  my  loving  son  had  to  evacuate 
was  because  the  government  started  a  useless  war,  and  I 
felt  rather  dissatisfied. 

In  comments  on  this  subject,  the  family  members, 
left  behind,  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  evacu- 
ees themselves,  although  a  slightly  smaller  number 
expressed  hatred  of  the  war,  or  the  wish  it  hadn't 
begun.  War  began  to  seem  pretty  futile  to  them.^ 
There  were  some  very  practical  results  of  this 
family  disruption.  It  led,  among  other  things,  to 
an  increase  in  absenteeism.  Those  who  sent  their 
families  to  the  country  or  to  another  city  were  gain- 


'  The  question  was:  "Could  you  explain  to  me  in  a  few  words  how  you 
felt  about  the  evacuation  of  your  household?" 

8  The  question  was:  "How  did  you  feel  about  the  war  at  the  time  that 
members  of  your  family  left?" 

»  In  reporting  about  reactions  at  the  time  of  their  family's  evacuation. 
about  10  percent  report  some  confidence  in  victory,  and  about  13  percent 
more  made  neutral  statements.  Thus  the  bulk  reported  such  feeUngs  as 
hatred  of  war,  certainty  of  defeat,  etc. 
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fully  cmplo.yed  in  a  much  higher  proportion  than 
wei'e  other  lu-ban  respondents  (75  percent  as  against 
57  percent).  Of  those  ^\•ho  were  so  employed,  few- 
er (7  percent  less)  claim  never  to  have  been  absent 
from  work  than  among  other  urban  workers,  while 
a  similarly  larger  percentage  admit  that  they  took 
off  15  days  or  more.'"  Such  an  excess  in  absentee- 
ism need  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of  patriotism, 
but  simply  to  the  added  difficulties  of  living  and 
the  attraction  of  a  visit  to  one's  family  in  the  coim- 
try  competing  with  the  urge  to  work.  As  a  metal 
worker  said:  "I  took  off  ten  days  for  my  family 
evacuation  ..."  But  the  effect  upon  production 
would  be  the  same,  whate\er  the  motive  for  absen- 
teeism. Activities  of  this  sort  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  large  cities  like  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Osaka, 
etc.  One  of  the  Domei  reports,  quoted  in  Chapter 
7,  lists  among  others — such  as  traffic  troubles,  lack 
of  sleep,  interruption  of  electricity,  injuries,  and 
damages — evacuation  as  the  cause  of  decline  in 
attendance  and  production  rates  following  aii' 
attacks. 

Subjective  factors — worry,  defeatism,  etc. — low- 
ered the  working  capacity  of  those  who  had  sent 
members  of  their  families  away,  by  their  own  state- 
ment, in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  among 
other  urban  people."  '-  The  admitted  depression 
resulting  from  sending  away  one's  family  seems  to 
have  contributed  its  efTects  upon  working  capacity 
as  well  as  days  spent  at  work.     In  the  words  of  one: 

Every  air-raid  warning  upset  me  so  that  the  efficiency  of 
my  work  decreased.  I  would  worry  about  my  (evacuated) 
children,  about  bombing,  and  as  the  warnings  increased, 
it  became  more  and  more  distrubing. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  way  in  whic  h  their  attitude 
was  not  helpful  to  the  Japanese  war  effort.  Criti- 
cism of  home-front  leadership,  for  example,  and 
skepticism  concerning  group  cohe.sion,  are  voiced 
by  a  greater-  proportion  of  those  who  had  evacuated 
family  members  than  by  other  urban  non-evacuees, 
or  even  by  evacuees  themselves. 

Evacuation  of  one's  family  apparently  is  every 
bit  as  likely  to  shake  a  man's  faith  in  these  two 
vital  aspects  of  social  relations  as  one's  own  evac- 
uation. To  be  sure  middle-aged  men,  the  particu- 
lar group  which  is  most  over-represented  among 
those  who  sent  their  households  to  the  country,  are 


Alliiudca  toward  home-fronl  leadersldp  and  group  coliesion   of 

iwacuees,  of  those  who  aent  away  families,  and  of  other  urban 

people 


^0  The  question  was:  "Now,  we  were  talking  a  little  while  ago  about 
what  you  were  doing  from  .January  1945  to  tlie  end  of  the  war.  How  many 
working  days  were  you  al)sent  from  your  work  during  that  period?" 

'I  The  question  was:  "How  was  your  working  capaoitj'  during  this 
period  (1945)  as  compared  witli  other  years?" 

'2  For  every  three  gainfully  employed  urban  persons  who  reported  that 
subjective  factors  lowered  their  work  capacity,  tltere  were  four  of  those 
whose  families  had  evacuated. 


Critical  of  home  front  leader- 
ship'   

Less  group  cohesion  and  unity' 


Urban 

Evacuees 

Percent 

Percent 

61 

63 

47 

54 

Sent 
family 
away 


Percent 

69 
56 


'  The  question  was:  "In  regard  to  the  way  your  leaders  took  care  of  the 
home  front  welfare,  what  did  you  think  of  it  during  the  war?" 

■  The  question  was:  "Did  the  people's  attitude  and  conduct  toward 
each  other  change  during  the  war?" 

among  the  most  critical  of  home-front  leadership 
and  low  in  faith  in  the  group.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  our  respondents  may  then  be  a  function 
of  their  age-sex  composition:  or  the  criticism  by 
middle-aged  urban  men  ma.y  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  them  evacuated  their  families. 

Those  who  sent  their  families  out  of  the  city  be- 
lieved in  the  equality  of  suffering  of  all  Japanese 
slightly  more  frequently  than  those  who  did  not, 
and  considerably  more  often  than  among  evacuees." 
From  their  accounts  of  their  feelings  about  evacua- 
tion, and  from  their  age-sax  composition,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  contrary  would  have  been  the 
case.  Possibly  this  statement  was  made  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  faith  after  the  criticism  which  they 
had  indulged  in  during  the  .series  of  ciuestions  previ- 
ous to  this. 

In  their  reaction  to  the  end  of  the  war,  fewer  of 
those  who  sent  relatives  away  than  of  other  urban 
nonevacuees  show  strong  morale.'''  It  is,  of  course, 
what  one  would  anticipate  among  those  who  had 
shown  ho\\'  reluctantly,  and  under  what  stress, 
they  had  parted  from  their  families.  Relief  at  the 
possibility  of  reunion  is  to  be  expected,  and  per- 
haps especially  among  a  group  whose  confidence  in 
victory,  as  shown  by  the  Confidence  in  Victory 
Index,  is  so  low  (Appendix  L) .  In  this  index,  those 
who  had  sent  their  families  away  showed  less  con- 
fidence than  other  urban  nonevacuees,  or  even  than 
evacuees  themselves.     Middle-aged  men,  as  a  rule, 

Confidence  in  victory  of  those  who  evacuated  members  of  their 
families,  compared  to  that  of  other  groups 


Middle- 
aged 
urban  men 


High  confidence. - 
Medium  confidence. -- 
Low  confidence  _  _ 


Sent 

L'rban 

Evacuees 

family 
away 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

23 

20 

20 

31 

31 

26 

46 

49 

54 

Percent 

16 
27 
57 


13  The  question  was:  "Did  you  think  tliat  all  kinds  of  people  in  Japan 
suffered  alike  during  the  war?" 

'^  The  question  was:  "How  did  you  feel  wlien  you  heard  that  Japan 
has  given  up  the  war?" 
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however,  appear  to  lia\-e  even  less  confidence  than 
the  group  wlio  evacuated  their  families.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  a  family,  whether  evacu- 
ated or  not,  seems  to  be  enough  to  lower  confidence 
in  victory. 

In  general,  morale,  as  measiu-ed  bj'  the  2\'Iorale 
Index,  of  those  whose  families  evacuated  are  lower 
than  xu-ban  or  even  than  rural  people,  but  not  so 
low  as  are  evacuees.  This  may  in  ijart  be  due  to 
their  age-sex  composition,  for  middle-aged  men  in 
cities  generally  tend  to  have  very  low  morale,  just 
as  they  have  little  confidence  in  victory.  The 
breadwinners,  with  reason,  tend  to  be  professional 
pessimists. 

Morale  index  of  those  who  sent  families  away 


Urban 

Evacuees 

Sent 
family 
away 

Middle- 
aged 
urban  men 

Relatively  higher 
morale 

Relatively  lower 

51 
49 

43 
57 

46 
54 

34 
62 

Sending  one's  family  away  was  bad  enough,  but 
sending  one's  children  was  even  worse. '^  Sending 
either  appears  to  have  had  very  deleterious  effects 
upon  morale,  which  are  more  noticeable  in  con- 
fessed behavior  than  in  speaking  of  symbols  or 
ideas  which  have  value  for  a  \vell  indoctrinated 
Japanese.  This  is  of  course  typical  of  the  decline 
in  Japanese  morale  in  general.  Despite  a  contin- 
ued use  of  the  same  words  with  almost  as  great 
frequency,  people's  behavior  became  such  as  to 
make  more  difficult  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 

More  General  Effects  upon  the  Partly 
Deserted  Cities 

This  decline  in  morale,  as  evidenced  by  behavior, 
was  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  communities 
left  by  evacuees.  The  families  which  they  left  be- 
hind comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
.  population,  probably  up  to  a  fifth.  And  the  de- 
parture of  the  evacuees  had  already  created  a  large 
gap  in  the  labor  and  defense  forces.  During  the 
first  and  second  phases  of  evacuation,  the  communi- 
ties from  which  evacuees  came  did  not  suf'fei'  notice- 
able. This  was  because  the  evacuation  of  city 
residents  ^\•as  confined  to  those  who  were  designated 
as  unimportant  to  the  city  defense.  Evacuation 
was  carried  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  city  de- 
fenses against  air  attack,  and  the  first  groups  in- 
volved in  the  evacuation  order  were  elementary 


'*  Based  on  a  special  analysis  of  those  whose  children  evacutaed  but 
who  themselves  remained  in  cities. 


school  children,  jiregnaiit  women,  the  aged,  and  the 
invalids.  P'rom  the  st-and|)oint  of  utility  and  de- 
fense, the  evacuation  of  these  people  could  not  have 
had  any  direct  effect  on  the  community,  even 
though  it  had  its  discouraging  effects  upon  families 
left  behind. 

In  the  last  phase  of  the  evacuation,  particularly 
after  10  March  1945,  the  evacuation  created,  im- 
mediately, serious  problems  in  production  and  labor. 
As  bombed-out  victims  were  allowed  to  evacuate, 
many  thousands  of  factory  workers  left  the  cities 
and  their  jobs  \\hen  the  fires  wiped  out  the  resi- 
dential areas. 

In  the  essential  factories  in  cities  surrounding 
Kobe,  such  as  Amagasaki,  Nishinomiya,  and  Akashi, 
the  attendance  rate  of  the  workers  commuting  from 
Kobe  dropped  enormously  due  to  evacuation,  fear 
of  air  raids,  and  the  disruption  of  transportation, 
according  to  the  local  police  chief.  The  chief  of 
police  in  Akita  ken  in  his  report  stated  that: 

After  the  actual  air  raid  on  Akita  ken,  the  working  spirit 
of  the  employees  in  industrial  plants  was  lost  because  of 
their  concentration  on  preparing  for  their  family  evacuation 
and  the  disposition  of  their  household  goods. 

The  intensification  of  evacuation  also  created  a 
shortage  in  labor  in  other  fields.  In  Kobe,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  5,500  port  stevedores  before  the 
first  large  air  raid,  but  immediately  before  the  end 
of  the  war,  that  number  was  reduced  to  2,500;  the 
number  of  carpenters  fell  from  1,800  to  598;  laborers 
from  4,500  to  2,175;  and  other  types  of  workers  fell 
in  similar  proportions.  Similar  trends  were  found 
in  other  bombed  cities. 

The  evacuation,  in  the  last  phase,  crippled  what 
was  left  of  the  means  to  combat  the  fires  caused  by 
incendiary  bombs.  When  the  government  gave 
up  a  serious  attempt  to  fight  raids  after  March 
1945,  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  with  the  whole- 
sale evacuation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  lost  their  homes  in  the  fire,  the  fire-fighting 
organizations,  formal  and  informal,  such  as  the 
Tonari-Gumi,  had  become  completely  disrupted. 
Aside  from  the  regular  fire  departments,  the  Tonari- 
Gumi  were  about  the  only  effective  imits  in  the 
city  defenses.  Xow,  due  to  the  evacuation  of  so 
manj^  members  from  each  unit,  they  lost  their 
effectiveness  completely. 

Evacuation,  then,  had  not  only  direct  morale  ef- 
fects upon  the  families  of  evacuees,  but,  by  the 
time  it  reached  wholesale  proportions,  immediate 
and  practical  effects  upon  entire  communities.  Not 
only  were  family  ties  severed,  so  also  work  relation- 
ships and  the  official  chain  of  command.     The  de- 
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parture  of  so  many  people,  although  in  all  proba- 
bility the  only  solution  in  the  face  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  housing  facilities,  was  one  which  could  only 
postpone,  not  prevent,  the  final  dissolution  of  com- 
munity life.  There  was  not  only  an  immediate 
and  direct  morale  depressing  effect,  but  a  material 
disruption  which  led,  in  its  turn,  to  other  morale 
depressing  conditions.  This  effect  of  evacuation  is 
further  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Evacuation  Effects  on  Organizational  Efficiency 
And  Physical  Necessities 

Transportation.  Since  bombing  attacks,  up  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  had  not  been  directed  specifically 
at  railroads  in  Japan,  land  transportation  within 
the  country  remained  in  operating  condition.  Be- 
cause of  the  vigorous  and  effective  attack  upon  ship- 
ping and  harbors,  however,  the  burden  placed  upon 
railroads  had  become  heavy  by  the  spring  of  1945. 
During  the  preceding  year,  over  2,000,000  people 
had  left  the  great  cities  without  causing  any  undue 
dislocations,  although  a  great  many  special  trains 
had  to  be  run,  and  numerous  evacuees  spoke  of 
having  had  to  wait  hours  at  stations  in  order  to 
board  trains,  or  of  having  to  stand  for  hundreds  of 
miles  after  getting  aboard.  A  woman  respondent 
evacuated  Tokyo  in  "fear  of  further  bombing,"  and 
went  to  Akita.  Describing  her  feelings  at  the  time 
of  evacuation,  she  said: 

I  was  feeling  very  miserable  as  I  was  waiting  to  board  the 
train.  I  had  my  belongings  with  me.  I  worked  all  day  long 
to  pack  things,  and  then  in  order  to  board  the  night  train  at 
ten,  I  went  to  the  station  at  nine  in  the  morning.  I  had  to 
stand  in  line  all  that  time.  I  couldn't  leave  the  place  for 
fear  of  losing  my  belongings.  The  train  was  crowded,  and  I 
had  a  hard  time  trying  to  get  in.  I  stood  all  the  way  to 
Akita;  I  couldn't  even  move. 

Experiences  like  these  did  not  encourage  anyone 
to  evacuate  unless  there  was  a  serious  necessity  to 
do  so;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  put  a 
stop  to  evacuation;  most  evacuees  simply  did  not 
travel  very  far  from  their  cities  of  origin. 

The  mass  flight  to  the  country  which  began  after 
the  first  March  raid  on  Tokyo,  however,  presented 
a  problem  of  a  different  order  to  the  authorities. 
It  became  impossible  for  all  the  refugees  to  leave 
the  great  cities  by  train,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
left  on  foot,  carrying  what  they  could,  or  pushing 
carts  loaded  with  whatever  belongings  they  had 
left.  Fortunately  for  the  evacuees,  the  transporta- 
tion system  radiating  out  from  Tokyo  is  excellent, 
and  many  were  able  to  evacuate  by  trolley  car  to 
near-by  towns  and  villages.  Those  who  sought 
haven  in  more  distant  places,  because  of  the  pres-  ..j 
ence  there  of  some  friend  or  relative,  were  numerous  .^ 


enough,  however,  to  swamp  the  railway  system. 
Not  only  passenger  trains  but  even  freight  trains 
were  diverted  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  fleeing 
the  cities.  But  millions  were  so  anxious  to  leave 
the  cities  that  they  endured  any  hardship  to  escape. 
As  one  Japanese  said: 

It  was  like  going  to  one's  death  riding  on  the  crowded 
train.  But  as  long  as  I  was  going  to  die  anyway,  I  wanted 
to  be  with  my  mother  when  the  time  came.  I  felt  as  though 
I  wasn't  alive  anymore. 

The  demand  for  transportation  workers  increased, 
while  the  efficiency  of  those  already  employed  in 
the  business  declined.  Under  such  pressure,  their 
discipline  seems  to  have  relaxed,  for  the  Trans- 
portation Ministry  had  to  remind  them  of  their 
duties,  of  the  importance  of  politeness  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  physical  effects  upon  the  trains  of  over- 
use and  overcrowding  seem  to  have  been  very  bad, 
too,  bringing  the  railway  system  just  that  much 
closer  to  collapse.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  the  tendency  of  people — quite  naturally — to 
leave  in  waves,  rather  than  in  a  constant  stream. 
After  each  great  fire  raid,  thousands,  not  only  of 
the  homeless  but  also  of  the  fearful,  crowded  into 
the  railway  stations.  It  meant  a  practical  ban  on 
traveling,  except  for  the  refugees,  for  a  period  of 
some  days  after  each  raid.  The  government  con- 
tinued to  struggle  to  restore  order  to  the  evacua- 
tion system,  but  the  fact  that  utter  chaos  did  not 
occur  is  the  only  sign  of  any  success  in  its  efforts. 
Even  that  was  a  noteworthy  achievement. 
Housing.  It  is  impossible  to  shift  almost  a  quarter 
of  the  urban  population  to  new  localities  without 
causing  a  strain  upon  housing  facilities.  Inns, 
abandoned  business  quarters,  schools,  and  temples 
were  made  available  to  evacuees  in  very  many 
places.  Sometimes  new  houses,  or  at  least  bar- 
racks, were  erected.  This,  however,  was  much 
easier  to  do  in  the  case  of  people  who  came  in 
groups,  such  as  students,  than  when  individual 
families  or  parts  thereof  came  flooding  into  the 
countryside.  In  some  cases  vacant  homes  were 
found:  evacuees  from  Tokyo  to  Yamagata,  for 
instance,  sometimes  occupied  quarters  vacated  by 
evacuees  from  Yamagata.  There  were  many  more 
cases,  however,  of  rooms  vacated  by  the  departure 
of  a  war  worker  or  a  soldier,  and  into  such  cramped 
quarters  millions  of  evacuees  had  to  move.  Per- 
haps 80  percent  of  them  eventually  found  refuge 
with  friends  and  relatives,  according  to  information 
obtained   in   the  sample  interviews,   but  the  rest 

i.  moved  into  the  homes  of  strangers. 

'^    There  was  already  a  housing  shortage  in  Japan. 
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The  war  made  materials  and  labor  scarce,  so  that 
even  repairs  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Japanese 
housing  is  not  of  a  lasting  type,  although  under 
normal  conditions  it  is  easy,  quick  and  cheap  to 
construct,  so  this  difficulty  added  to  the  problem. 
In  the  words  of  a  village  mayor: 

Particularly  since  last  autumn,  due  to  the  bombing  of 
cities,  houses  were  burned  and  caused  a  housing  shortage. 
In  addition,  bombed-out  victims  came  from  the  cities,  and 
evacuees  relocated  in  succession  to  the  countryside,  and  it 
was  a  problem  to  clothe  and  feed  these  people. 

And  a  policeman  said: 

Evacuated  people  congested  the  housing  where  they  went 
and  caused  unfriendly  relations.  The  people  and  the  news- 
papers began  accusing  the  government  of  failing  to  provide 
proper  housing  for  evacuated  people  although  urging  them 
to  evacuate.  Some  complained  to  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Japanese  homes  tend  to  be  rather  small,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  household  live  very  close  and  with  prac- 
tically no  provision  for  privacy.  This  is  taken  for 
granted,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  quite  possibly 
as  a  logical  corrolary,  the  household  as  an  organized 
group  attempts  to  maintain  its  corporate  privacy 
against  all  outsiders.  The  invasion  of  this  privacy 
by  people  not  of  the  immediate  household,  which 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place  when  evacuees 
moved  into  one's  home,  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
voke friction,  even  though  the  government,  through 
the  police,  gave  guidance  to  the  hosts  as  to  what 
their  attitude  should  be.  Of  those  hosts  who  an- 
swered the  question  "How  did  you  and  they  get 
along?",  81  percent  in  the  rural  areas  answered  that 
there  was  no  friction  and  that  they  got  along  to- 
gether smoothly  and  cooperatively.  In  cities,  the 
percentage  giving  this  answer  was  88  percent.  Very 
possibly,  hosts  and  guests  did  get  along  well.  But 
it  is  also  more  polite  and  more  loyal  to  one's  coun- 
try's efforts  to  disclaim  any  friction  with  guests. 

In  Japan,  housing  facilities  are  ordinarily  very 
simple.  Neither  central  heating  nor  plumbing  is 
anticipated,  while  beds,  chairs,  and  such  furniture 
are  non-existent.  Consequently  all  sorts  of  struc- 
tures can  be  used  for  housing  with  a  facility  alto- 
gether lacking  in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
size  of  the  evacuated  population  and  the  extent  of 
destrtiction  of  houses  were  both  so  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  government  that 
a  very  dangerous  position  was  reached  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1945.  Few  had,  as  yet,  been  foi-ced  to  live 
with  no  shelter  of  any  kind  at  all,  but  the  degree  to 
which  bombing  destruction  was  reaching  out  into 
smaller  and  more  remote  localities  indicated  a  really 
catastrophic  shortage  very  soon. 


Rationing  System.  The  problems  of  rationing  and 
distribution  of  food  in  Japan  as  a  whole  have  been 
discussed  previously  in  the  report.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  in  1937,  when  the  so-called  China  Inci- 
dent broke  out,  items  in  the  food  supply  such  as 
rice,  barley,  vegetables,  etc.,  were  considered  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  nation's  demand.  In  the  follow- 
ing years,  however,  Japan  began  to  feel  some  diffi- 
culties, as  more  and  more  food  from  the  homeland 
was  demanded  by  the  Army.  In  1941  the  food  sit- 
uation worsened,  especially  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  Pacific.  Systematic  rationing  of  rice 
and  wheat  by  now  existed,  and  as  the  war  continued, 
other  foods  were  added  to  the  list. 

When  the  government  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
cities,  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  nation 
was  how  to  feed  the  refugees.  Fortunately  for  the 
government,  many  of  the  evacuees  went  to  live  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  different  cities  or  in 
rural  communities,  and  did  not  create  problems  at 
the  start  In  the  beginning,  various  rural  areas 
receiving  the  evacuees  were  reported  to  have  happi- 
ly shared  their  rationed  food  with  the  evacuees,  but 
this  was  only  temporary  in  many  instances.  Soon 
there  were  indications  that  the  local  people  were 
resentful  toward  the  evacuees  for  consuming  their 
share  of  food.  The  change  in  attitude  was  found 
in  nearly  all  the  communities  which  received  a  large 
number  of  evacuees.  This  came  about  as  a  result 
of  shortages  in  foodstuffs  and  as  more  and  more 
evacuees  came.  It  resulted  in  much  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  local  people  and  the  evacuees. 

Among  evacuees  who  went  to  the  countryside,  37 
percent  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  food 
distribution  or  rationing  system,  while  of  those  in 
the  urban  areas,  27  percent  were  dissatisfied.  That 
evacuees  who  went  to  the  rural  areas  were  more  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rationing  system  than  those  in 
the  urban  area  can  probably  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  city,  organizations  such  as  the  food 
distributing  agency  (shokuryo  eidan)  and  tonari- 
gumi,  primarily  organized  for  the  rationing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food,  were  more  highly  integrated  and 
well  operated  than  in  the  country.  Another  reason 
may  be  psychological;  that  is,  the  evacuees  may 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  rural  area  had  more 
food  available  than  the  city.  Consequently,  when 
they  did  not  get  what  they  anticipated,  disappoint- 
ment colored  the  attitude  of  the  evacuees.  This 
dissatisfaction,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  countryside  had  less  food  than  the  city. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  rationing  cards,  indi- 
viduals who  moved  from  one  place  to  another  were 
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supposed  to  obtain  a  transfer  ticket  from  the  au- 
thorities of  their  old  home,  and  produce  it  at  their 
new  place  of  residence.  It  had  to  be  checked  be- 
fore rations  could  be  issued  to  them.  Of  course, 
with  the  disruption  and  destruction  caused  by 
bombing  and  evacuation,  this  became  impossible, 
and  evacuees  simply  had  to  be  issued  ne^v  ration 
cards  without  this  check  upon  their  bona  fides. 
This,  in  some  cases,  led  to  the  invention  of  imagi- 
nary family  members  who  existed  only  for  rationing 


purposes.  In  any  case  it  A\as  just  one  more  loop- 
hole in  the  system,  and  proA'ided  still  further  en- 
couragement to  the  black  market.  There  was  a 
widespread  belief  among  people  in  all  refuge  areas 
that  e\'acuees  had  more  money  than  natives  and 
that  they  caused  inflation  and  bought  freely  in  the 
black  market.  To  some  extent,  this  was  probably 
true;  in  any  case,  it  still  further  undermined  confi- 
dence and  so  struck  one  more  blow  to  the  morale  of 
the  Japanese  people. 
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Appendix  T 
SUBVERSION  AND  OPPOSIIION  IN  WARTIME  JAPAN 


In  a  totalitarian  regime  like  Japan's  very  lew- 
dissenting  elements  could  be  expected  to  escape  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  control  organizations.  None 
could  expect  tolerance.  For  these  reasons,  it  has 
been  fairly  general'y  assumed  that  virtually  no  sub- 
versive or  oppositional  activities  occurred. 

This  assumption  has  been  further  strengthened 
by  fairly  common  Japanese  testimony.  When  the 
mayor  of  Hagi  mentioned  passive  resistance  to  the 
government's  scrap  and  economy  drives,  since  1944, 
he  was  asked  what  form  such  resistance  took.  His 
surprising  reply  was:  "Well,  it  (resistance)  never 
actually  happened,  so  we  don't  know."  To  the 
further  question  whether  there  were  any  indications 
of  organized  resistance,  he  added:  "No,  it  never 
reached  that  point  .  .  .  The  police  and  military 
police  had  a  net  spread  out  and  if  there  was  any  t?n- 
dency  of  this  kind  the.y  would  have  pulled  the  peo- 
ple in  .  .  ."2 

The  majority  of  Japanese  did  not  know  of  such 
activities,  so  that  even  the  most  candid  had  little 
or  nothing  to  report.  The  police  authorities  them- 
selves ^^•ould  not  ordinarily  make  revelations  A\'hich 
might  cast  aspersions  on  their  "professional  compe- 
tence" as  controllers.  Generally,  any  such  admis- 
sion might  appear  as  a  loss  of  face,  because  it  woidd 
suggest  lack  of  discipline  in  a  nation  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  at  least  the  appearance  of  the  strict- 
est social  and  national  conformity. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  rather  limited  document- 
ary records  available  to  Morale  Division  suggest 
that  this  deeply-entrenched  police  state  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  the  spread  of  subversive  and 
even  of  oppositional  activities  dvu'ing  the  war 
period.'' 

Anticipated  Sources  of  Subversion 

The  whole  thought  control  system  was  implicitly 
based  upon  the  anticipation  of  certain  kinds  of  dis- 

1  "Subversion,"  as  the  term  will  be  u.sed  here,  denotes  unorganized  acts 
inimical  to  the  regime  and  essentially  of  political  signifiance,  whether  or 
not  they  have  a  political  moti^'ation.  The  term  "opposition"  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  confined  to  organized  political  activities  which  are 
directed  against  the  regime  in  any  or  all  respects. 

'  Two  high  officials  of  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  police  were  asked  to 
discuss  organized  antiwar  activities.  They  were  amused  and  laughed. 
One  said: 

"There  were  none — none  at  all.  We  did  not  allow  any.  .\nything  was 
strictly  nipped  in  the  bud.  Nothing  organized  at  all  .  .  .  If  it  were  not 
for  police  action,  there  might  have  been  demonstrations." 

'  Documents  cited  in  this  appendix  may  be  found  in  Morale  Division 
files. 


sent  and  subversion.  While  this  jiossiljly  produced 
a  certain  myopia  on  the  part  of  the  police  bureau- 
cracy, its  general  view  of  the  social  sources  of  non- 
conformity is  nonetheless  of  interest  since  it  was 
grounded  on  experience  and,  above  all,  reflected  the 
government's  conception  of  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  "internal  enemy." 

A  fairly  clear  pattern  of  potentially  "trouble- 
making"  social  groups  and  cliques  emerges  from 
some  of  the  police  directives  of  the  early  war  period. 
The  selection  of  these  groups  was  based  on  accumu- 
lated police  experience  in  "guidance"  and  provide  a 
fairly  practical  frame  of  reference  for  subversive 
activities  of  all  kinds. 

Communists  and  Other  Radical  Leftists.  The  "Sum- 
mary of  Emergency  Measures  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Public  Order,"  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  lists 
under  the  heading,  "Communist  Movements," 
"Commimists,  Social  Democrats,  Anarchists,  etc., 
or  those  who  have  a  previous  record  as  such.''  It 
directs  their  classification  into  three  groups,  of  which 
the  first  is  an  automatic,  the  second  an  optional  ar- 
rest category,  and  the  third  reserved  for  special  sur- 
veillance. Special  attention,  moreover,  is  directed 
to  'eft-wing  students  and  other  left-wingers,  es- 
pecially those  employed  in  industrial  enterprises  in 
general  and  war  industries  in  particular. 

It  was  expected  that  Communist  activit.y  would 
l)e  designed  to  "disrupt"  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  change  it  into  a  civil  A\ar.  This  objective  the 
Communists  would  seek  to  achieve  by  the  use  of 
spies,  by  instigating  subversion  in  the  masses,  and 
by  means  of  sabotage  in  war  production.^  More- 
over, as  more  Korean  and  Chinese  laborers  were 
brought  into  the  country  to  step  up  war  production, 
".  .  .  the  infiltration  of  Japanese,  Communist  and 
Independence  elements,  by  gradually  insinuating 
themselves  into  various  legitimate  fields  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  di.s- 
content  of  the  working  masses,  will  strive  to  arouse 
antiwar  and  antimilitary  sentiments  .  .  .  and  thus 
gain  their  subversive  ends  in  one  stroke.  This  is  a 
matter  which  requires  the  utmost  vigilance.  Also 
some  circles  of  the  reform  camp  are  cooperating 
consciously    or    unconsciously    with    the    left-wing 


'  Chief  of  Police  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  .31  July  1941, 
5  Secret    Meeting    of   Police    Chiefs,    Peace    Prescnalion    Section,    Home 
Affairs  Ministry,  April  1943. 
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groups  or  are  carrying  out  strenuous  activities  to 
educate  the  working  classes  to  socialist  or  caste 
ideas  ...  To  be  watched  especially  closely  is  the 
infiltration  of  left-wing  elements  .  .  .  disguised  as 
other  groups."^  Police  authorities,  then,  antici- 
pated organized  Communist  action,  propaganda 
and  infiltration  methods,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
harnessing  of  minority  and  social  discontent  to 
stimulate  general  subversion. 

Ultra-Nationalist  Groups  and  Patriotic  Societies.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  Nationalists  also  were  to 
be  kept  under  close  surveillance.  In  this  case  the 
authorities  were  especially  concerned  with  their 
agitation  on  issues  of  foreign  policy:  ".  .  .  their 
contentions  concerning  foreign  policies  shall  be  in- 
vestigated secretly  in  advance  .  .  .  Unless  they 
submit  to  admonition,  the  leading  members  shall 
be  placed  under  arrest  and  urged  to  reform  .  .  ."' 
Another  directive  said:  "The  principal  purpose  of 
guidance  controls  over  nationalist  movements  is  to 
direct  them  along  the  same  path  as  our  national  war- 
time policies  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  strong 
and  clean  movements  which  will  serve  to  heighten 
the  people's  morale.  Lately,  however,  an  attitude 
of  criticism  toward  senior  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment .  .  .  and  higher  government  circles  has  been 
growing  .  .  ."^  Generally  speaking,  any  groups 
attributing  special  patriotic  merit  to  their  particu- 
lar deviant  views  were  to  be  regarded  as  potentially 
subversive;  more  specifically,  the  Home  Ministry's 
preoccupation  with  their  foreign  policy  line  was 
focused  on  their  frequently  unorthodox  views  on 
Russian  and  even  German  relations,  which  might 
produce  acute  embarrassment  to  a  government  en- 
gaged in  a  complicated  international  power  game. 
Managerial,  Business,  and  Professional  Circles.  The 
highly  suspect  "individualist"  leanings  of  these  peo- 
ple were  expected  to  lead  them  into  evil  ways.  Thus, 
the  higher  police  authorities  pointed  out  to  regional 
officials  in  1941  that  the  following  persons  merited 
especially  careful  attention:' 

Those  holding  to  extreme  free  and  individualistic  ideas' 
politics,  and  finance  shall  be  investigated  in  advance. 

All  activities  in  political  movements  for  those  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  above  shall  be  stopped  after  the  emergency 
condition  develops.  Moreover,  when  such  activity  is  re- 
garded as  detrimental  to  a  harmonious  public  opinion,  the 
participants  must  be  cautioned  or  warned.  If  the  warning 
is  not  obeyed,  the  violator  shall  be  placed  under  restriction. 


c  Bureau  of  police  affairs,  13  January  1943,  Outline  of  Peace  Preser- 
vation Measures. 

^  Summary  of  Emergency  Measures,  31  July  1941. 

8  Outline  of  Peace  Preservation  Measures,  13  January  1943. 

P  Summary  of  Emergency  Measures  for  the  Maintenance  of  Public  Order, 
31  July  1941. 


The  same  concern  is  shown  in  a  Kempei  report  of 
1942  which  doubtless  reflects  the  particular  curios'-(y 
of  the  armed  services  about  the  attitudes  of  those 
commonly  regarded  as  their  opposite  numbers  in 
domestic  politics:'" 

In  general,  most  of  the  people  of  the  ruling  class  recognize 
their  responsible  position  and  show  a  cooperative  attitude 
toward  the  government's  policies  for  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  But  in  their  activities  they  have  shown 
comparatively  negative  desires  and  remained  unconcerned 
spectators  toward  the  present  situation.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  average  Japanese  people,  they  show 
less  interest  toward  the  war  effort  and  still  maintain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  democratic  and  individualistic  ideologies. 
•  Therefore,  a  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  this  matter 
is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  a  (proper  guidance  policy.) 

And  again  in  1943,  the  police  are  admonished: 

Close  watch  as  well  as  undercover  investigation  should  be 
maintained  with  regard  to  persons  in  the  political,  financial 
and  newspaper  fields  who  have  ordinarily  held  to  extreme 
liberal,  individualist,  or  pacifist  sentiments." 
Middle  and  Lower  Classes.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  of  potential  infection,  there  were,  quite  gen- 
erally, the  urban  and  rural  middle  and  lower  classes, 
ranging  from  craftsmen  and  little  business  men  to 
farmers,  tenant  farmers,  and  workers,  who  were 
regarded  as  susceptible  to  dangerous  influences. 
The  directive  of  31  July  1941  stated  the  problem  in 
fairly  concrete  language: 

Regardless  of  any  reasons  whatsoever,  all  labor  and  finance 
disputes  shall  be  prohibited;  however,  any  matter  which  can 
reasonably  cause  disputes  shall  be  secretly  investigated  and 
settlement  shall  be  made  in  advance  of  an  incident. 

Attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  trend  of  the  general 
public,  especially  persons  engaged  in  medium  and  small 
business  and  industry.  The  public  shall  be  made  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  crisis  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  plan  should  be  made  to  listen  to  the  feelings  of 
various  groups  and  communicate  them  to  higher  authorities. 
Consequently,  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  outbreaks 
of  any  disputes  which  result  from  grievances. 

Again,  in  1943,  under  the  heading  "Several  Eco- 
nomic Matters  Relating  to  Laborers,  Farmers,  etc.", 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  groups  was  urged  upon 
police  authorities  "because  of  the  mounting  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent  of  the  people  in  connec- 
tion with  their  daily  economic  needs  ..."  Special 
emphasis  was  laid  not  only  on  the  prevention  of 
labor  and  tenancy  disputes,  but  also  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  close  surveillance  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  former  members  and  officers  of  disbanded 
labor  and  farm  organizations  so  that  the  authorities 
might  obtain  "a  clear  grasp  of  the  undercurrents 
...  in  the  people's  way  of  thinking." 

10  Recent  Trend  of  Thought  Among  Intelligentsia  and  Leaders,  22  December 
1942. 

11  Outline  of  Peace  Preservation  Measures,  Bureau  of  police  affairs,  13 
January  1943. 
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The  fears  were  based  on  the  reasonab'e  conchision 
that  these  particu'ar  groups  were  in  ferment  largely 
because  of  unso'ved  social  and  econom'c  problems 
which  were  barely  covered  up  by  a  coei'cive  national 
discipline.  Wartime  complications  could  make  the 
strain  excessive,  and  the  resultant  subversive  ac- 
tivities might  well  spill  over  from  this  source  into 
the  general  population.  The  above-quoted  directive 
of  1943  very  clearly  expresses  this  line  of  official 
anxiety: 

In  order  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  production  in  essential 
goods,  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  mobilize  domestic 
materials  and  to  relocate  enterprises  in  strategic  areas.  As 
a  natural  consequence  this  has  resulted  in  the  increase  of 
persons  forced  to  relinquish  their  business  occupations  and 
offices  in  the  field  of  small  and  medium  enterprises  and 
industrial  concerns  as  well  as  in  peacetime  production.  This 
has  not  only  brought  a  considerable  change  in  our  vocational 
set-up,  but  it  has  also  created  many  difficulties  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  by  making  the  supply  of  consumer  goods 
undependable,  and  sky-rocketing  the  cost  of  commodities. 
All  people,  including  the  workers  and  farmers,  are  greatly 
affected.  As  the  war  situation  develops,  should  wrong 
measures  be  taken,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent  of  the  people  will  be  aggrevated.  This 
will  create  antgaonism  between  the  different  classes  and 
give  rise  to  various  social  movements  (heresies).  From  this 
standpoint,  greater  vigilance  has  been  necessary  in  peace 
preservation  matters  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  than 
was  required  in  the  first  six  months. 

Religious  Groups.  Beyond  these  social  and  political 
sources  of  subversion,  the  authorities  were  concerned 
with  the  membership  of  certain  religious  groups  as 
potential  and  actual  trouble-makers. 

To  begin  with,  this  was  inspired  by  a  strong  dis- 
trust of  the  Christian  churches  in  Japan,  particu- 
larly because  of  their  traditional  westei-n  sympa- 
thies and  affiliations.  The  pre-Pearl  Harbor  1941 
directive  provides  for  the  arrest  or  surveillance  of 
persons  connected  with  previous  "religious  inci- 
dents" and  of  "others  who  require  official  attention 
and  belong  to  an  Allied  nation's  or  Christian  organ- 
ization, to  antimilitary,  pacifist,  or  other  religious 
organizations  or  fraternities  which  may  conduct 
unusual  activities  related  to  missionaries  of  an 
Allied  nation."  By  1943  the  interest  had  become 
more  comprehensive;  it  now  extended  to  certain 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  sectarians.  The  directive  of 
January  1943  comp'ains  that  "extreme  materialism 
and  .  .  .  excessive  spiritualism"  exist  side  by  side, 
and  that  "Pagan  ideas  are  also  rampant  which  claim 
to  clarify  the  national  structure  .  .  ." 

Among  certain  intellectual  groups  mystical  pagan  ideas 
are  being  propagated  on  the  pretext  of  clarifying  the  national 
structure.  These  ideas  contradict  our  history  and  classics 
and  have  the  contrary  effect  of  generating  notions  which 
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confound  our  national  lii.story.  In  extreme  cases,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  an  unpleasant  criticism  of  shrines  and  1 1  c 
Imperial  line. 

Even  zealotry  among  the  native  cults  was  viewed 
with  alarm,  for  it  might  serve  as  a  cloak  to  more 
sinister  and  direct  subversion. 

The  "Korean  Peril."  No  enumeration  of  these  con- 
trol targets  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  "Korean  peril."  In  the  early  directives  it 
ranked  second  only  to  the  Communists,  and  was 
given  fairly  elaborate  treatment.  A  classification 
of  resident  Koreans — analogous  to  that  made  of 
Communists  and  leftists — and  rigid  .surveillance, 
especially  of  Korean  laborers  and  students,  was 
ordered.  To  facilitate  this  surveillance,  travel  by 
Koreans  to  and  within  Japan  was  to  be  placed  under 
special  restrictions. 

The  directive  of  January  1943  is  more  elaborate 
and  draws  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  autonomy 
movement  among  Koreans.  It  is  a  notable  expres- 
sion of  official  anxiety  and  of  a  policy  of  repression 
derived  from  it. 

The  character  of  Koreans  is  marked  by  their  vengefulness 
and  their  toadyism,  i.  e.,  their  worship  of  the  powerful. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  in 
the  future,  special  heed  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  their 
ideological  activities  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  transferred  to 
movements  for  their  independence,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  danger  that  they  may  carry  out  subversive  practices.  They 
may  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  dependence  on  America  and 
Britain  and  be  taken  in  by  the  schemes  and  plots  of  the  dis- 
contented element.  In  view  of  this  fact,  thorough  controls 
and  leadership  are  necessary  in  regard  to  these  peninsular 
people. 

Of  course,  vigilance  and  undercover  investigation  of  the 
Koreans  who  are  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  Japanese-Korean  relations  should  be  intensi- 
fied, particularly  in  regard  to  students  and  the  members  of 
the  educated  class.  Persons  who  may  be  suspected  of  being 
in  Japan  for  the  purpose  other  than  study  should  be  watched 
particularly  in  regard  to  subversive  activities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  demands  for  independence  are 
beginning  to  be  voiced  in  some  Korean  circles  in  connection 
with  the  return  of  the  governments  in  the  southern  regions 
to  their  peoples,  strict  watch  must  be  maintained  over  the 
actions  of  the  Koreans  in  general. 

Since  anti-Korean  sentiments  apparently  were  wide- 
spread among  the  general  population  (so  that,  on 
occasion,  the  authorities  intervened  to  conciliate 
and  pacify),  such  a  policy  could  presumably  count 
on  rather  wide'popular  support. 

Evidences  of  Subversion  and  Opposition  in  Japanese 
Society 

According  to  Morale  Division  sources  of  informa- 
tion, there  actually  was  sufficient  subversive  and 
even  oppositional  activity  to  explain  the  author! - 
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ties'  constantly  renewed  dri\'e  for  increasing  war- 
time vigilance,  in  a  regime  which  was  built  on  the 
expectation  of  unquestioning  loyalty  to  policies 
handed  down  from  on  high. 

Communist  Opposition.  There  has  been  general  re- 
luctance to  assume  the  existence  of  any  organized 
opposition  among  the  Japanese  people  during  the 
war.  Nonetheless,  there  is  some  documentary  evi- 
dence to  suggest  the  persistence,  during  the  war,  of 
an  organized  Communist  movement  (or  movements) 
which  deserves  the  name  of  an  underground  oppo- 
sition even  though,  in  all  probability,  it  remained 
numerically  extremety  insignificant.  While  one 
must  allow  for  something  of  a  "Red  scare"  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  police  documents  are  plausi- 
ble enough  in  outlining,  in  a  series  of  detailed  case 
reports,  a  pattern  of  activity  which  is  familiar  from 
other  areas.  ^^ 

Police  intelligence  summaries,  undated  in  some 
cases,  but  ranging  from  1941  to  1945,  report  a  series 
of  partly  interlocking  "incidents"  and  cases  which 
point  to  imremitting  undergroinid  activity  of  Com- 
munists and  Socialists.  A  "Summary  of  Recent 
Communist  Activities"  gives  some  data  on  the 
number  of  arrests  connected  with  such  incidents  :'\" 


Year 

Number  of 
incidents 

Number  of 
persons  arrested 

1941 

1942 

1943  (as  of  November) 

115 
83 
98 

884 
317 
269 

With  reference  to  the  1941  data,  it  is  explained 
that  42  "incidents"  and  215  individual  arrests  out 
of  the  totals  were  the  result  of  "emergency  meas- 
ures," that  is,  they  must  have  been  preventive 
roundups  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Home  Ministry  police  directive  of  31  July  1941, 
which  has  been  cited  above.  If  this  is  taken  into 
account,  the  "incidents"  seem  to  indicate  an  ex- 


12  An  extract  from  the  notebook  of  a  Communist  organizer  reflects  the 
systematic  efTort  to  lay  a  careful  groundwork  for  Communist  pentration 
(Note  1). 

'3  Undated,  but  probably  issued  in  December  1943,  or  early  1944,  by 
the  peace  preservation  section  of  the  police  bureau.  Home  .\ffairs  Ministry 

n  When  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  the  actual  number  of  arrests 
and  cases,  as  they  are  tabulated  above,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  police  authorities,  certainly  during  the  war,  made  no  effort  to 
distinguish  between  Communists  and  Socialists.  This  was  quite  clearly 
stated  by  one  of  the  most  capable  police  bureau  informants: 

("Red  thoughts")  legally  .  .  .  are  thoughts  contrary  to  the  peace 
preservation  law.  Originally  they  were  just  communism.  During  the 
war  this  meaning  was  broadened  to  include  socialism,  social  democracy, 
and  even  liberalism. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  difference  between  Communism  and  Social- 
ism? 

A.  The  police  made  no  distinction.  They  considered  any  infringement 
of  the  peace  preservation  law  as  communism,  especially  if  it  advocated 
the  abolition  of  private  property  .  .  .  Anything  which  advocates  the 
abolition  of  capitalism  woidd  mean  the  abolition  of  the  Emperor,  and  that 
is  communism. 


pansion  of  activities  as  the  wur  developed  While 
analogous  figures  are  not  available  for  the  subse- 
quent period,  police  bureau  reports  of  August  1944 
and  reports  for  the  second  quarter  of  1945  continue 
the  record  of  such  activities  into  the  air-raid  period. 
Notable  among  the  listed  incidents  is  one  involv- 
ing "A  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Reactiva- 
tion of  the  Japane.se  Communist  Party"  which  in- 
volved the  arrest  of  about  100  persons  between 
1940  and  1941.  It  extended  into  the  railroad  sys- 
tem and  to  shipyards  in  the  Tokyo  Yokohama  area, 
and,  above  all,  involved  an  alleged  representative 
of  the  Comintern,  Yonosuke  Kobayashi.  Under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  police, 
for  example,  there  was  an  espionage  incident,  des'g- 
nated  as  the  "Zorge"  affair,  which  occurred  in  1941- 
42,  an  alleged  Chinese  Communist  Party  spy  ring 
incident  in  1942,  another  cell  conspiracy  (Advance- 
ment Party  "incident,"  1943)  disguised  as  a  litera- 
ture group  in  an  important  factoiy,  and  many 
others. 

Kanagawa  prefecture,  ^hich  includes  Yokohama, 
apparently  was  a  particularly  significant  center  for 
such  efforts.  One,  referred  to  as  "the  American 
Communist  party  member  incident,"  involved  a 
student  who,  after  his  release  from  detention  for 
political  activity  at  Keio  University,  had  gone  to 
the  United  States  and  joined  the  American  Com- 
munist party,  A\-here  he  allegedly  had  played  a  lead- 
ing role  among  Japanese-Americans.  He  returned 
to  Japan  early  in  1941,  supposed'y  to  secure  in- 
formation on  Japanese  conditions  for  the  American 
Communist  party.  He  subsequently  obtained  em- 
jjloyment  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a  semi- 
official research  agency,  the  World  Economic  Re- 
search Society,  but  was  arrested  in  1942.'*  Threads 
were  reported  to  have  led  from  here  to  two  other 
incidents  involving  the  "Political  Economic  Re- 
search Society"  and  the  "Soviet  Affairs  Research 
Association,"  both  apparently  camouflaged  study 
groups  of  persons  with  Communist  affiliations  or 
sympathies.  What  made  these  groups  and  organiz- 
ations especially  significant  was  that  their  member- 
ship was  partly  made  up  of  professional,  go^■ern- 
ment,  and  industrial  employees  who  had  access  to 
important  (top  secret)  documentary  material  which 
they  exploited  for  the  circulation  of  alarmist  state- 
ments on  the  impending  collapse  of  the  Japanese 
economy. 

Linked  to  the  Political  Economic  Research  So- 
ciety there  was  another  group   (with  o^-erlapping 

'5  This  incident  is  very  fully  described,  under  the  title  Iriveslijalion 
of  Left-wing  Incident  in  Katcagatra  Prefecture  in  a  document  presumably 
issued  in  1943. 
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personnel)  de.scribed  as  the  Ilosofla  (irouji,  headed 
by  Karoku  Hosokawa,  whose  membership  inchided 
some  journahsts  and  an  official  of  the  Manchurian 
Railway's  Tokyo  branch  office.  The  investigation 
of  this  group  disclosed  that  it  attempted  to  make 
connection  with  the  Russian  Communist  partj' 
through  the  aid  of  one  member  who  had  already 
secured  an  appointment  as  foreign  office  courier  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  about  to  depart,  in  March 
1943  (?),  he  was  arrested.  Another  associate,  a 
Korean  by  the  name  of  Yoshio  Sh'no,  was  to  be 
liaison  agent  with  the  Chinese  C'ommunist  part.y. 
He  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Mongolian  border,  but 
likewise  failed  in  his  mission.  However,  it  was  con- 
tended that  one  Toichi  Na\\a,  instructor  at  Osaka 
Commercial  University,  had  been  able  to  maintain 
connection  with  the  Chinese  Communist  party  and 
was  able  to  pass  on  information  to  them. 

Fiu'ther  affairs  ^\•ere  reported  from  Kyoto  and 
Hokkaido  (with  ramifications  to  Niigata,  Ibargi, 
Miyagi,  Akita,  Tottori,  and  other  prefecti.u-es)  so 
that,  early  in  1944,  the  follo\\ing  conclus'ons  did 
not  seem  iniwarranted  to  the  "thought  police": 
A  trend  recjuiring  special  attention ; 

Through  the  sc-called  "People's  Front"  tactics,  movements 
utiMzing  legal  grounds  or  disguises  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conspicuous. 

As  a  peculiar  movement  during  the  war  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  trend  "from  war  to  revolution",  "defeat  of 
the  government,"  and  "protection  by  Soviet  Russia"  have 
increased  as  a  defeatist  maneuver  (spyirg,  idealistic  schemes, 
production  interference  in  essential  industries). 

A  reactivation  effort  to  revive  the  Communist  party,  the 
core  of  the  movement,  is  just  as  active  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

The  relationship  between  the  movement  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  party  has  become  ver\'  intimate,  and  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Comintern,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Japane.se  Communi.st  party  is  relieved 
of  much  worries. 

Most  of  the  recent  incidents  involve  persons  with  past 
records  in  related  incidents. 

The  recent  rapid  changes  in  social  condition  have  been 
full}'  utilized  as  an  opportunity  for  the  Communist 
movement. 

The  findings  of  the  monthly  special  police  report 
for  August  1944  (Peace  preservation  section,  police 
bureau.  Home  Ministry)  are  essentially  a  variation 
of  the  same  theme: 

The  following  has  come  to  light: 

That  present-day  Communists  have  eagerly  sought  to 
secure  liaison  overseas;  and  to  that  end,  they  have  either 
utilized  governmental  and  official  setups,  or  have  engaged  in 
espionage  activities,  perpetrating  the  most  recalcitrant 
strategems  by  means  of  wiles  and  ruses,  which  does  not  allow 
a  moment's  relaxation  of  vigilance  during  wartime; 

That  they  are  planning  persistently  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  .Japanese  Communist  party; 


That  they  are  plotting  with  extreme  finesse,  wile,  an<l 
subtlety  for  propagandizing  left-wing  thoughts  or  for  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  Hoviet  Russia,  by  utilizing  legal  media 
such   as  publications  and   investigations;  and 

That  Communists,  who  worked  in  ess^ential  industries, 
obtained  vital  .secrets  at  their  places  of  work  and  mutually 
exchanged  information  to  take  an  abjective  view  of  the 
circumstances  for  left-winged  analysis,  determining  the 
respective  roles  to  be  played  once  .lapan  was  crushed  in 
battle — graphically  depicting  the  perils  of  the  most  ingenious 
yet  persistent  present-day  Communist  movement. 

No  comparable  activities  of  socialist  groups  are 
recorded  in  the  available  documents.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  such  organized  activi- 
ties on  their  part  or  to  the  police  practice  of  label- 
ling them  "Communist"  indiscriminately  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  on  the  basis  of  evidence  in  our 
possession. 

Subversion  among  Inlelligenlsia.  Aside  from  the 
Communists,  none  of  the  other  sources  of  subversion 
anticipated  in  the  early  police  directives,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Koreans,  appear  to  have 
developed  anything  like  an  organized  opposit'onal 
group.  Nevertheless,  some  subversive  activity  was 
clearly  the  outgrowth  of  special  group  attitudes 
and  group  interests. 

Members  of  business,  management,  professional, 
and  even  parliamentary  circles,  while  they  hardly 
took  the  lead,  \\ere  certainly  among  those  whose 
discontent  with  the  leadersh'p  became  quite  articu- 
late. Communists  and  others  with  dissenting  ide- 
ologies did  not  have  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  war 
in  order  to  become  subversive.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  group  (which  often  could  avail  itself  of  su- 
Ijei'ior  soiu'ces  of  information),  the  evident  failure 
of  the  go\-ernment's  conduct  of  the  Avar  undermined 
the  discipline  they  \\ere  expected  to  maintain.  The 
summary  of  the  interrogation  of  an  influential  Osaka 
businessman  points  up  their  behavior  very  clearly: 

Of  course,  the  l)igger  businessmen  had  private  channels 
of  communication  through  which  information  was  passed 
from  the  military,  particularly  via  persons  with  connections 
in  the  munitions  industry,  who  knew  the  state  of  the  mili- 
tary's needs.  It  soon  became  apparent  from  them  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  victory  and  that,  from  Guadalcanal  on,  a 
series  of  defeats  had  set  in.  With  the  defeat  at  Midway,  it 
became  apparent  to  tho.se  in  the  know  that  victory  was  no 
longer  a  postibility  .  .  .  None  of  this  was  actually  stated  or 
learned  in  any  way  except  through  rumors  among  persons  in 
business  circles.  It  was  never  expressed  publicly,  of  course, 
and  anyone  who  would  have  expre.ssed  doubts  of  that  sort 
would  have  been  in  considerable  danger  of  visits  from  the 
police  and  the  Kempei.  He  (informant)  himself  was  known 
to  have  liberal  views,  and  there  were  many  of  the  bigger  or 
middle-sized  business  men  with  a  superior  knowledge  of  the 
West  who  had  the  same  i)rivate  thoughts.  It  was  impossible, 
even  in  .Japan,  where  control  is  tightest,   to  suppress  that 
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sort  of  thing  entirely,  and  there  was  considerable  talk  and 
discussion  of  defeats  in  private  conversation  among  business 
men,  in  clubs,  and  so  on.  None  of  this,  however,  seeped  out 
to  other  people,  and  such  matters  were  never  discussed  with 
office  employees  or  others. 

A  Tokyo  metropolitan  police  board  report  at  the 
beginning  of  1944,  despite  its  euphemistic  language, 
confirms  this  picture  of  demoralization  in  speaking 
of  the  "financial  world"  where  some  cannot  "shake 
off  their  degeneration  and  have  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  being  spectators  of  war.""  This  report 
describes  the  effect  of  such  attitudes  on  public 
thought  as  considerable. 

Despite  all  caution  and  secretiveness,  individual 
subversive  statements  find  their  way  into  police 
reports.  A  1944  higher  police  report  cites  the 
director  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry: 

In  this  present-day  world  of  ours,  there  isn't  a  single  satis- 
factory thing  to  be  found.  This  cannot  be  mentioned  in  a 
loud  voice — but  everybody  is  sick  and  tired  of  the  war. 

A  member  of  the  Diet  was  quoted,  in  the  same  doc- 
ument, as  saying: 

Among  the  members  of  the  Diet,  one  can  see  now  and  then 
a  member  who  holds  an  antiwar  ideology.  Nobody  likes  wars; 
hence,  even  though  a  person  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Diet,  he  is  no  exception. 

A  prefectural  assemblyman  put  it  even  more  bluntly: 

The  higher-ups  think  nothing  of  their  subordinate  officers 
and  men  dying  in  battle,  thinking  only  of  their  own  glory. 
If  this  war  were  truly  for  world  brotherhood,  then  I  wouldn't 
mind  it;  somehow,  it  strikes  me  as  leading  to  a  wretched 
dog's  death. 

It  is  not  without  significance  for  later  develop- 
ments that  the  Doolittle  raid  on  Tokyo,  in  April 
1942,  set  of!'  one  of  the  more  sweeping  indictments 
to  come  from  a  spokesman  of  this  elite,  an  unnamed 
member  of  the  Diet: 

Despite  the  military's  boast  that  not  a  single  enemy  plane 
shall  penetrate  the  air  above  the  mainland,  on  April  18  of 
this  year  Tokyo  was  air-raided.  The  military  is  assuming 
an  air  of  nonchalance.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  un- 
avoidable; but  with  due  reverence  to  His  Majesty,  to  have 
permitted  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  air  over  the  Imperial 
palace  and  not  to  have  a  soul  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility— such  is  the  case.  Hence,  the  people  will  not  heed  the 
cries  for  air-defense  preparations.  After  all,  a  human  moves 
only  with  spirit  and  caution. 

Black  market  activities  are  rampant  on  a  nationwide  scope; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  it.  Now,  if  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Minister  or  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Minister  were  to  take  responsibility,  and  commit 
hara-kiri,  then  the  nation-wide  black  marketing  may  come 
to  a  halt. 


>•  Recent  Stale  of  Affairs,   22   April   1944,   covering  Jauary  through 
March. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders  that  the  nation  has 
reached  its  present  deplorable  state  of  demoralization.  In 
extreme  cases,  conditions  are  such  that  a  certain  person  con- 
nected with  vocational  training  is  boasting  that  he  has  al- 
ready amassed  a  neat  fortune,  simply  from  gifts  and  pre- 
sents! 

"Excessive  Patriotism."  Apparently  ultra-national- 
ists, in  certain  instances,  produced  the  type  of  em- 
barrassment which  the  authorities  had  been  expect- 
ing from  these  quarters.  It  was  possible,  according 
to  a  keen  Home  Ministry  informant,  to  distinguish 
two  defin  te  patterns  of  behavior  among  them. 
There  were  on  the  one  hand,  "structural  rightists," 
who  were  thinking  in  terms  of  organized  group  ac- 
tion along  Fascist  or  Nazi  lines.  Some  of  these, 
opposing  Britain  and  the  United  States,  favored 
closer  ties  with  the  Soviets,  while  others  violently 
opposed  any  such  alignment.  Men  like  Kingoro 
and  Seijo  Nakano  represented  such  thinking.  Ac- 
tivities of  such  groups  might  be  classed  as  opposi- 
tional if  one  could  determine  to  what  extent  such 
leaders  had  any  real  organization  behind  them. 

The  other  pattern,  characterized  as  "nonstruc- 
tural rightism"  was  made  up  of  aggressive  national- 
ists, all  of  them  violently  anti-Communi.st,  who 
sought  to  achieve  "national  reform"  by  assassina- 
tion and  other  methods  of  individual  terror. 

One  interesting  illustration  of  such  subversive 
tendencies  can  be  found  in  a  1942  report  which 
shows  how  the  "thought  police"  dealt  with  a  cer- 
tain (and  apparently  not  very  important)  periodical 
known  as  The  New  Leader.  Several  articles,  which 
had  to  be  censored  or  suppressed  between  1941  and 
1942,  had  attacked  the  government  for  being  per- 
vaded with  "Marxist  materialism"  and  for  not 
bringing  the  "China  Incident"  to  a  conciliatory 
conclusion  while  carrying  on  its  "Holy  War"  against 
the  Western  powers  in  the  spirit  of  true  Nipponism. 
These  relatively  insignificant  pinpricks  from  the 
extreme  right  wing  were  significant  only  because 
they  coupled  vague  attacks  upon  the  "spirit"  of 
the  government  with  a  very  concrete  criticism  of 
its  foreign  policy." 

A  similarly  subversive  policy  was  expounded  be- 
fore a  wider  public  by  the  above-mentioned  Seino 
Nakano,  president  of  the  Toho-Kai  political  party. 
On  the  one  hand,  Nakano  opposed,  in  speech  and  in 
print,  the  extremely  effective  legislative  throttling 
of  all  dissenting  opinion  by  Tojo's  speech,  press, 
and  assembly  temporary  control  act  of  December 
1941,  and  later  apparently  went  so  far  as  to  plot 
Tojo's  overthrow  in  the  fall  of  1943..    Nakano  was 


"  The  New  Leader,  Survey  of  the  Disposition  of  the  Case,  16  January  1942 . 
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a  known  opponent  of  the  China  war  (being  appar- 
ently an  advocate  of  peaceful  penetration  by  ex- 
pending money  rather  than  men)  and  had,  accord- 
ing to  recent  revelations,  favored  a  termination  of 
the  Pacific  war  after  tlie  fall  of  Singapoi'e,  when 
Japan  held  all  the  trumps.  Despite  his  parlia- 
mentary immunity,  he  was  finally  placed  under 
detention,  first  by  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  police, 
then  by  the  Kempei-Tai,  while  the  public  prose- 
cutor refused  to  indict  him.  After  having  been 
put  under  considerable  pressure,  he  was  released  for 
a  short  Diet  session  in  September.  Before  he  coidd 
be  rearrested,  he  committed  suicide  as  a  gesture  of 
protest  against  the  Tojo  system  of  repression,  in 
September  of  that  year. 

As  a  further  illustration,  there  was  the  case  of 
the  head  of  the  "Reform  party,"  Tatsuo  Amano,  a 
political  rightist  and  nationalist  who  presumed  to 
challenge  the  Tojo  regime  because  of  its  special  war- 
time criminal  law  amendment  of  March  1943.  He 
and  some  others  were  arrested  for  interfering  ^\'ith 
the  government's  policy.  A  Home  Ministry  docu- 
ment of  the  middle  of  1943  interprets  this  incident 
as  follows: 

There  will  never  be  any  satisfaction  within  the  reform  camp 
with  the  unrevised  passage  of  the  said  law.  They  are  think- 
ing such  thoughts  as:  "The  war  penal  code  does  not  protect 
the  body  of  the  nation.  It  is  merely  a  fortress  to  defend  the 
government.  It  is  the  type  of  thing  that  was  done  under  the 
Shogunate."  Consequently  they  thought  that  they  would 
use  this  law  as  a  means  for  attack  against  the  government 
at  every  favorable  opportunity  in  the  future.  Actually, 
however,  after  the  law  was  put  into  effect,  some  of  them  be- 
came prudent  and  others  of  the  radical  partj'  gradually  took 
on  an  attitude  of  aloofness  to  the  law.  The  problem  at 
present  is  the  trial  which  will  be  held  soon  for  violation  of  the 
emergency  law  concerning  publication  of  opinions  and  hold- 
ing meetings,  committed  by  the  well-known  Amano,  Tatsuo, 
who  violently  criticized  this  law  in  the  Cosmopolitan  News 
and  in  the  Restoration  Bulletin.  In  this  matter,  it  appears 
that  Amano  is  preparing,  by  means  of  the  trials,  to  make  an 
inside  expose  of  the  forces  maintaining  the  status  quo,  and 
we  must  give  thought  to  whether  this  may  not  be  a  stimulus 
to  the  general  reform  element. 

Persons  such  as  these,  by  virtue  of  their  higher 
social  status  and  manifold  political  connections, 
dared  to  attempt  a  direct  challenge,  at  least  in  this 
phase  of  the  war.  Others,  without  such  protection, 
for  the  most  part  would  not  raise  their  voices  above 
a  whisper  until  they  became  desperate. 
Religious  Subversion.  One  type  of  religious  sub- 
version seems  occasionally  to  have  been  connected 
with  nationalist  attitudes.  Whether  it  often  en- 
gendered activities  which  were  significantly  sub- 
versive by  Western  standards  is  hard  to  say;  we 
merely  know  that  the  authorities  became  visibly 


agitated  over  a  number  of  cases  of  sectarianism. '* 
The  table  of  contents  of  one  report  i-efers  to  a 
whole  series  of  cases  and  investigations  involving 
(in  addition  to  Christians)  both  Shintoists  and 
Buddhists.  Among  the  former,  several  incidents 
are  characterized  as  lese-majeste  violations.  A 
general  "thought  police"  survey,  probably  pub- 
lished in  1944,  refers  to  the  rise  of  "disquieting  re- 
ligious movements  which  are  professing  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  national  polity."  It  goes  on 
to  say,  with  the  usual  circumlocution: 

As  a  result  of  recent  internal  and  external  changes,  the 
average  man's  interest  in  the  classical  literature  of  Japan  has 
gradually  increased;  and  even  though  this  interest  has 
brought  him  into  religious  practices,  it  has  also  given  rise 
suddenly  to  a  number  of  groups  professing  the  "way  of  God" 
and  the  national  polity,  and  thereby  making  disturbing 
inroads  into  the  religious  field.  Among  the  followers  of  such 
movements,  propaganda  is  spread  purporting  to  demon- 
strate the  absolute  validity  of  various  old  writings  whose 
authenticity  is  doubtful.  Not  only  do  they  confuse  Japanese 
history  and  ignore  the  classics,  but  they  are  also  impious  in 
speech  and  disrespectful  to  the  Imperial  household  and  the 
Shinto  shrines.  Moreover,  pretending  to  obey  the  divine 
will  and  commandments,  they  are  advocating  radical  govern- 
mental reforms.  Furthermore,  they  are  speaking  crudely 
in  an  attempt  to  confuse  people's  hearts  concerning  present 
day  affairs. 

It  may  be  well  to  cite  an  actual  example.  The  members 
of  a  certain  group  (The  Imperial  System  World  Political 
Research  Society)  support  and  spread  as  the  ultimate  truth 
the  so-called  Takeuchi  Classics  and  their  divine  interpre- 
tation .  .  .  they  spread  a  doctrine  of  the  Imperial  lineage 
as  noted  in  that  book,  and  by  its  interpretation  cause  con- 
fusion as  to  the  order  of  the  throne.  They  explain  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  in  contrast  to  an  unbroken  blood  lineage  and 
thereby  confuse  and  impair  the  sanctity  of  the  Imperial 
household  .  .  .  they  are  continually  so  conducting  them- 
selves as  to  upset  and  agitate  the  people's  traditional  be- 
liefs ...  It  appears  very  much  as  though  they  are  planning 
a  coup  d'etate  under  divine  authority  by  taking  advantage 
of  social  unrest  and  confusion. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  .  .  .  "We  will  by  divine  authority 
and  wish  take  over  from  the  Emperor  the  keys  which 
open  the  doors  to  heaven.  We  have  the  mission  of  ruling 
the  peoples  of  the  world  .  .  .  The  world  is  in  a  terrible  mess. 
Neither  Tojo  nor  Konoye  are  in  the  least  capable  of  dealing 
with  it.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  Almighty  and  are 
misguiding  the  government  ...  On  the  third  of  March 
there  will  be  a  big  air  raid  on  the  Capital.  Raids  will  con- 
tinue after  that  until  Tokyo  becomes  a  field  of  flames.  In 
the  midst  of  the  debacle  the  Emperor  will  flee  at  one  o'clock 
to  .  .  .  and  will  set  up  a  new  capital  in  .  .  .  The  control 
of  the  present  grave  crisis  is  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
common  man.  Let  all  holy  men  who  follow  the  ways  of 
God  assemble  on  the  holy  ground  at  .  .  .  mountain,  let 
them  bind  themselves  together  and  establish  a  truly  theo- 
cratic government." 


18  Rdiyious  Movements,   December  1944  'o  June  194-5,   manuscript  for 
monthly  special  police  report. 
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It  is  unknown  liow  serious  or  widespread  such 
subversion  was.  Presumably  it  was  confined  to 
scattered  instances.  Even  where  it  might  have 
lacked  the  direct  political  connotations  which  are 
apparent  in  the  cited  example,  no  government  so 
closely  identified  with  a  state  religion  could  afford 
to  indulge  dissenters  and  sectarians.  Finally  the 
cited  examples  suggest  that  the  anticipation  of 
some  final  catastrophe  was  associated  \vith  the  ho^•- 
ering  threat  of  air  raids,  at  least  in  some  minds. 

In  addition  to  some  Shinto  and  Buddhist  sub- 
versive activity,  there  wei'c  disc[uieting  undercur- 
rents among  the  C'hristians,  «hich  ai'c  reminiscent 
(on  a  very  modest  scale)  of  Christian  flissent  in 
Nazi  Germany. 

Christians  generally,  let  alone  non-Japanese 
Christians,  were  regarded  with  considerable  dis- 
trust by  the  authorities  and  actively  opposed  and 
threatened  by  certain  '  pati'iotic"  ultra-nationalists. 
A  1945  "thought  police"  report  under  the  heading 
"Christianity  Eradication  Movement  of  Rightist 
Organizations  and  Ministers'  Responses,"  men- 
tioned one  such  anti-Christian  group  effort  which 
was  inspired,  late  in  1944,  by  Yukihiro  Yamachita. 
editor  of  a  secret  organization's  magazine  Tensho 
Gokoku  in  Yokohama.  He  sponsored  a  "Kanagawa 
Prefecture  Renovation  Special  Assault  Corps"  which 
was  to  be  regarded  "from  the  point  of  removing  an 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

The  "Open  Letter  to  Christians"  which  -was  cir- 
culated by  this  group  is  rather  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Nazi  propaganda  among  some 
Japanese  nationalists.     It  begins: 

That  originally  Christianity  is  a  bad  offshoot  of  Judaism 
which  under  the  influence  of  .Jewish  thought  has  been  made 
a  tool  for  the  intrigue  of  far-reaching  world  conquest  by  Jews 
whose  object  is  to  make  all  people  on  earth  internationalists 
by  paralyzing  their  racial  consciousness,  since  they  feel  that 
religion  has  no  boundaries,  is  clear  according  to  historical 
evidence.  Today  even  England  and  America  are  in  reality 
Jewish  puppet  countries.  This  may  be  the  reason  that  the 
Greater  East  Asia  war  is  called  "Jewish-Japane.'-e  war"  from 
another  angle. 

Small  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
Christian  churches  endeavored  to  make  it  very  clear, 
not  only  that  Christianity  "originated  from  the 
denial  and  rejection  of  Judaism"  but  that  it  was  the 
"sole  purpose"  of  the  United  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Japan  "to  serve  oiu-  country  in  this  time  of 
emergency."'^ 

Despite   understandable   professions    of   loyaltv, 


"  Statement  in  reply  to  the  "open  letter",  by  K.  Kaw,imata.  superin- 
endent  of  the  Kanagawa  district  of  tlie  United  Churclies  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 


tliere  obviously  wore  a  substantial  ntunbei-  of  Chris- 
tians, clergy  and  laymen  alike,  whose  religious  con- 
science led  them  into  conflict  with  the  claims  of 
Japanese  totalitarianism  and  its  ideology.     The  re- 
port on  religious  movements   (December  1944  to 
June  1945)  lists  under  Christianity  such  items  as: 
Arrests  of  Japanese  Catholic  priests  for  lese- 
majeste    and    violation    of    the    emergency 
speech,  publication,  assembly:,  and  organiza- 
tion control  laws. 
Arrests  of  Christians  foi'  antiwar  speech  and 

conduct. 
Arrest  of  Christians  for  lese-ma,ieste  frtjm  war- 
weariness. 
Arrest  of  Christians  for  lese-majeste  and  anti- 
war mo\'ements. 
Investigation  of  Catholic  priests,  etc,  A'iolating 

the  peace  preservation  law. 
Disposition   of  Christians'   antiwar  speech   in- 
cident. 
Appeal  and  trial  of  speech   xiolation  cai^es  of 

Christian  ministers.  . 
Recent  trends  of  Christians  rec[uiring  \igilance. 
Special  trends  of  Christians  in  Gifu  prefecture. 
Anti-war  communications  recognized  as  acts  of 

Christians. 
Factory    workers'    denunciation    of    Christian 

school  workers. 
Protective   custody   of  members   of  the  light- 
house society. 
The    "thought   police,"    in   the   previously   men- 
tioned memorandum  on  religious  mo^•ements,  smn 
up  the  situation  as  follows: 

For  some  time  now  measures  have  been  taken  to  prohibit 
gatherings  of  three  churches:  the  former  Japan  Holiness 
church,  the  former  Purification  church,  and  the  Oriental 
Evangelist  and  Purification  church.  They  have  subsequently 
caused  some  trouble  by  their  lack  of  cooperation  ...  in 
connection  with  their  control  and  dissolution.  The  body  of 
the  dogma  of  these  three  churches  ...  is  in  opposition  to 
the  national  polity  of  our  country  .  .  .  they  are  extremely 
recalcitrant  and  rebellious,  as  is  demonstrated  by  their 
impairing  the  sanctity  of  the  shrines,  and  they  are  con- 
tinually ranting  about  the  Jewish  nationalist  movement  .  .  . 
The  Lighthouse  Societj'  and  certain  non-denominational 
Christain  groups  are  also  .  .  .  quite  similar  to  the  above. 

In  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  2,000  Christian  churches 
and  their  300,000-odd  believers,  it  is  apparent  that  a  good 
number  of  them  believe  in  an  extreme  form  of  international 
peace,  the  principles  of  humanity,  etc.,  and  that  they  spread 
anti-war  ideas.  Also  some  of  the  sects  are  actively  opposing 
the  principles  of  our  national  government  under  the  guise 
of  their  mistaken  interpretation  of  God  and  life  after  death. 

The  report  goes  on  to  cite  apocalyptic  statements 
such  as: 
The  time  will  soon  come  when  all  national  countries  will 
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disappear  from  flie  fare  of  the  eartli.  It  is  written  tlius  in 
tlie  Bil)le. 

On  another  occasion,  incidents  are  reported  from 
the  prefectures  of  Aomori,  Gifti,  and  Mie,  which 
involve, 

defeatist  speech  and  action,  defending  the  United  States,' 
based  on  Anglo-American  worship  on  the  part  of  the  Chris^ 
tians;  (in  Ehinie  prefecture  a  priest  of  the  Shinshu  Sect 
preached  to  the  naive  farmers:  "Attend  temple  ceremonies 
even  if  .vou  have  to  neglect  farming."  As  a  result,  a  major 
impediment  against  the  production  of  wheat,  essential 
during  wartime,  was  created.) 

In  areas  under  police  jurisdiction  there  were  inci- 
dents such  as  the  following: 

Christians,  saying  that  the  present  grave  crisis  confronting 
the  nation  can  never  be  solved  unless  the  administration 
leaders  resijonsible  for  the  reins  of  government  listened 
to  the  words  of  God's  people  and  governed  in  accordance 
with  God's  holy  will.  Furthermore,  they  blindly  consider 
themselves  as  God's  stewards  and,  demanding  an  interview 
with  Premier  Koiso,  attempted  to  present  him  with  written 
advice.  There  have  been  other  cases  in  the  light  of  which 
continuous  vigilance  is  necessary. 

In  a  few  known  instances  stubborn  Christian  be- 
lievers seem  to  have  taken  a  fairly  radical  stand  in 
translating  their  faith  into  action.  A  November 
1 944  monthly  special  police  report  tells  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  an  anonymous  letter  incident  in  Kyoto  Fu 
in  the  course  of  which  a  Christian  who  had  seem- 
ingly become  the  victim  of  still  other  social  heresies, 
one  Keitaro  Izumi,  was  arrested : 

He  was  sent  to  the  prison  for  le3e-majest^,  and  for  the 
violation  of  the  national  defense  peace  preservation  law, 
and  also  on  suspicion  of  murder.  As  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gation, it  was  found  that  Izumi  harbored  class  ideas,  and 
being  influenced  by  the  Christian  teachers,  he  had  ideas  of 
extreme  pacifism  and  America  worship.  In  order  to  have 
America  win  this  Greater  East  Asia  war,  Izumi  instigated 
the  outbreak  of  food  riots,  factory  strikes,  and  other  acts  to 
hinder  the  consummation  of  the  war;  and  through  anonj'- 
mous  letters  and  distribution  of  defeatist  pamphlets,  he  also 
planned  to  interfere  with  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Japan  and  Germany  so  as  to  force  our  country  to  stand 
alone,  and  thus  make  the  consummation  of  the  war  impossible. 
Besides,  he  was  found  to  have  planned  the  murder  of  a  Ger- 
man resident. 

It  is  clear  why  the  police  were  disturbed.  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  societies  of 
our  time,  the  Christians  remained  an  alien  and  ill- 
fitting  element.  In  order  to  survive,  the  organized 
churches  proclaimed  and  doubtless  practiced  loy- 
alty. But  among  some  earnest  and  some  naive 
believers,  faith  failed  to  make  the  required  compro- 
mises. There  are  some  indications  that  despite 
their  numerical  insignificance,  such  men  did  play  a 
role  as  sources  of  infection  in  the  body  politic  when 
circumstances  had  made  others  susceptible. 


Farmers.  Japanese  farmers  as  a  group  weie  pre- 
dominantly conservative  and  patriotic.  In  general 
they  were  disposed  to  accept  governmental  policy 
and  direction  in  peace  as  in  war.  As  one  village 
agricultural  official  said,  with  some  exaggeration: 

Because  the  controls  are  more  tenuous  and  subtle  .  .  . 
farmers  do  not  give  much  thought  to  government,  pclitics, 
and  such  things.  They  just  do  their  job  and  as  long  as  they 
survive  they  don't  complain  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  farmers  were  also  individu- 
alists with  a  traditional  resentment  against  the  in- 
equities of  the  established  tenancy  system.  This 
had  resulted,  over  the  years,  in  much  restlessness 
and  even  in  chronic  rioting,  especially  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  the  government  established  rigid 
quotas  for  the  delivery  of  farm  produce  in  which  it 
probably  did  not  take  the  poorer  farmers'  problems 
sufficiently  into  account.  These  government  exac- 
tions met  with  a  good  deal  of  passive  resistance. 
Added  to  the  substantial  incidence  of  tenancy  dis- 
putes, this  was  a  source  of  continued  worry  for  the 
authorities.  In  effect,  ferment  among  the  farmers 
stemmed  from  two  sources.  On  the  one  hand  there 
were  grievances  and  accusations  which  were  related 
to  the  established  system  and  to  new  government 
demands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  sub- 
versive and  probably  organized  efforts  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  these  tensions. 

In  a  monthly  special  police  report  for  August 
1944  may  be  found  a  representative  example  of 
observations  on  the  rural  situation: 

In  view  of  the  important  nature  of  increasing  food  pro- 
duction the  government  has  been  planning  ...  utilizing 
every  available  means;  The  majority  of  the  farmers  have 
cooperated  with  government,  pouring  body  and  soul  into  the 
undertaking,  and  have  been  marching  onward  to  the  goal. 
However,  this  year's  rice  crop  was  cursed  by  blight  and 
drought  .  .  .  and  apprehension  prevailed  among  the  far- 
mers ...  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  harbored  defeatist 
thought.  Hence  they  have  displayed  a  negative  attitude  to 
the  filling  of  the  wheat  production  quota. 

Where  such  activity  began  to  become  really 
troublesome,  the  authorities  apparently  interpreted 
them  as  subversive  and  punished  the  perpetrators 
accordingly.  In  Kyoto,  it  was  learned  from  a  group 
of  public  prosecutors  that  there  were  only  5  reported 
cases  of  antiwar  talk  and  antiwar  demonstrations 
in  1943.  By  1944  the  number  had  risen  to  30;  for 
that  part  of  1945  for  which  the  record  was  still  main- 
tained, the  number  was  45.  One  of  the  prosecutors, 
Hoshino,  remembered  that  these  court  cases  chiefly 

.nvolved  farmers: 
1 

These  farmers  became  anti-war  for  economic  reasons — 

the  price  of  goods,  the  demands  of  government  for  collec- 
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tion, — and  many  of  them  resisted  it.  Such  resistance  was 
construed  as  antiwar  activity.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  were  such  cases  of  resistance  to  the  collection  of 
quotas,  and  thus  came  from  economic  causes,  but  the  rest 
of  them  arose  out  of  accusations  about  the  circulation  of 
antiwar  rumors. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  a  survey  of 
lese-majeste,  anti-war,  and  anti-military  activities 
made  by  the  peace  preservation  section  sometime 
in  1944  shows  that  about  30  percent  of  persons  re- 
ported as  accused  of  lese-majeste  behavior  were 
classified  as  farmers.  While  this  obviously  does  not 
warrant  any  major  conclusions,  it  does  suggest  that 
undercurrents  among  farmers  were  not  negligible. 

It  is  far  more  d  fficult  to  obtain  a  reasonably 
clear  impression  of  deliberate  oppositional  efforts 
which  were  made  among  the  farm  population.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  nationalist  endeavors  es- 
sentially espousing  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  goad- 
ing the  farmer  to  increased  productivity.  Among 
them  one  can  find  the  so-called  Agriculture-First 
movement  which,  despite  its  patriotism,  aroused 
police  suspicions.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  an 
unmistakable  sequence  of  efforts  which  bear  the 
trace  of  communist  or  socialist  indoctrination. 

One  case  report  which  involves  a  group  in  Hok- 
kaido is  representative  of  many  others  in  this  field :^° 

The  said  person  took  cognizance  that  the  increasing  ex- 
pendiency  of  the  various  wartime  agricultural  measures 
will  bring  forth  inevitably  the  semi-feudal  nature  of  Japan's 
farming  and  will  reveal  its  contradictory  aspects  in  the  face 
of  the  farming  population:  An  approach  must  be  made  to 
stir  up  these  people  to  feel  conscious  of  agrarian  revolution 
and  he  intervened  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  Farming  Village.  He  had  been  advocating: 
(1)  an  exploration  and  research  movement;  (2)  a  mutual 
enlightenment  movement;  (3)  the  development  of  contri- 
butive  writings.  The  program  calls  for  the  gradual  planning 
of  a  group  organization  of  fellow  thinkers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  concentrates  on  defenses  against  the  repeated  arrests 
of  comrades  since  last  year,  and  meetings  for  mutual  discus- 
sion. Moreover,  this  incident  has  considerable  likelihood 
of  further  development  and  it  appears  likely  that  a  number 
of  prominent  left-wing  agricultural  leaders,  economists,  and 
officials  connected  with  farm  administration  will  be  appre- 
hended. 

Workers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  farmers,  subversive 
activities  among  factory  workers  constituted  pri- 
marily a  response  to  the  pressures  which  lay  upon 
them,  rather  than  flowing  from  ideological  sources. 
The  heavy  hand  of  government  was  felt  especially 
strongly  by  industrial  labor.  The  national  total 
mobilization  law,  originally  promulgated  in  1938 
and  revised  several  times,  was  a  most  inclusive  labor 


law  which  gave  sweeping  powers  to  government 
over  all  phases  of  manpower  and  labor  relations. 
There  was  also  the  citizens  labor  pass  law  of  1941, 
an  attempt  to  freeze  workers  in  their  jobs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  measures  which  completely  restrict- 
ed labor's  organized  activity  without  providing  it 
with  any  reasonable  outlet  for  its  grievances.  Need- 
less to  say,  industrial  labor,  especially  when  en- 
gaged in  war  industries,  was  under  particularly 
severe  discipline  which  was  usually  enforced  by  the 
military  police.  The  deterioration  of  living  con- 
ditions, with  widely  resented  inequities  of  distri- 
bution, completed  the  rather  unhappy  pattern  of 
the  workingman's  existence. 

The  combination  of  such  pressures,  in  addition 
to  the  general  wartime  propaganda,  was  superfi- 
cially effective  so  that,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
notable  decline  in  labor  disputes  since  1937,  cer- 
tainly down  to  1942,  when  a  relatively  insignificant 
rise  became  evident.  That  the  underlying  tensions 
were  strong,  however,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  period  shows  a  steady  rise  in  cases  of  mass 
riots  among  workers  and,  since  1943,  a  distinct  in- 
crease of  sabotage  cases.  ^' 

On  the  whole,  these  developments  suggest  more 
social  and  economic  grievances  than  politically  mo- 
tivated subversion.  However,  in  view  of  the  cru- 
cial role  which  any  such  activities  played  within  the 
framework  of  the  Japanese  war  organization,  the 
dividing  line,  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  cer- 
tainly was  none  too  sharp.  The  government  re- 
port cited  above  illustrates,  moreover,  how  these 
attitudes  of  industrial  protest  necessarily  led  to 
political  ferment: 

With  the  sudden  development  in  the  war  situation,  anxiety 
among  the  workers  for  the  outcome  of  the  war  gradually 
increased  and  feelings  of  pessimism  and  defeatism  deepened. 
On  the  one  hand,  distrust  of  the  military  and  the  rise  of  anti- 
militaristic feelings  could  be  seen  here  and  there.  Spirit,  in 
general,  deteriorated  .  .  .  The  tendency  toward  despair 
deepened  .  .  .  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  promi- 
nent nature  of  these  tendencies:  "Although  they  are  our 
enemy,  the  propaganda  leaflets  are  said  to  contain  sensible 
comments.  We  can  only  wonder  for  what  purpose  we  are 
fighting  this  war."  "The  big  cities  are  one  by  one  being 
turned  to  ashes.  Can  we  in  spite  of  this  win  against  a  ma- 
terially superior  America?  We  should  stop  our  stubbornness 
and  face  facts."  "The  Army  claims  that  the  factory  workers 
are  responsible  for  lack  of  planes.  Whose  responsibility  is 
it  that  nothing  is  being  done  about  the  enemy  planes  har- 
rassing  the  home  seas?  Tojo  began  this  war.  What  is  he 
doing  now?"  "Whether  it  be  victory  or  defeat,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  laborers  to  suffer  any  more.     I  don't  care  what 


2"  Investigation  report  of  Shoze  Otani,  first  chief  of  the  East  Asia  Agri- 
cultural Research  Laboratory  (Hokkaido),  undated. 


21  For  statistics  and  general  comment,  see  document  entitled  Recent 
Labor  Situations,  Home  Affairs  .Mnistry,  August,  1945. 
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happens,  because  it'll  only  be  the  higher  class  which  will 
suffer  if  we  lose." 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  workers'  un- 
ions had  been  banned.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  older 
industrial  workers,  a  good  many  of  whom  had  for- 
merly been  organized,  had  never  been  really  swept 
off  their  feet  by  the  government  propaganda,  even 
though  they  had  not  dared  open  resistance.*^  Some 
efforts  at  communist  and  probably  also  socialist 
propaganda  among  the  factory  workers  persisted. 
Illustrative  cases  were  reported,  for  instance,  by 
the  Home  Ministry  peace  preservation  section  in 
April  1943,  involving  sabotage  efforts  in  a  factory 
in  the  greater  Tokyo  area,  which  were  traced  back 
to  the  activities  of  a  small  communist  group.  A 
similar  incident,  with  a  similar  background,  was 
reported  from  the  vicinity  of  Yamada.  The  tactics 
involved  were  stated  by  one  Communist  who  was 
arrested  in  Kyoto: 

In  the  organizing  of  such  a  movement  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  laborers  always  have  a  feeling  of  labor  discrimi- 
nation and  that,  consequently,  whenever  a  crisis  arises  they 
tend  to  be  anti-capitalistic.  By  taking  advantage  of  this 
attitude,  converting  them  to  communism  is  very  easy.  Under 
the  deceptive  title  of  Fascism,  endeavor  to  convert  the 
laborers  in  essential  industry  to  anti-capitalism.^ 

Farmers  and  workers  alike  caused  the  govern- 
ment growing  difficulty  in  maintaining  rigid  disci- 
pline by  their  subversive  conduct.  For  the  most 
part  their  refractory  behavior  did  not  indicate  a 
primarily  political  motivation.  Their  social  in- 
feriority, coupled  with  growing  wartime  burdens, 
ho\\"ever,  made  them  also  potentially  more  receptive 
to  subversive  politics. 

Korean  Activities.  Despite  their  continuous  vigi- 
lance, the  authorities  were  apparently  not  inclined 
to  accuse  the  Koreans  indiscriminately  of  "bad" 
conduct.  The  majority  of  the  Koreans,  who  were 
fully  aware  of  their  underprivileged  and  precarious 
position  in  the  community,  appear  to  have  con- 
formed to  the  standards  of  conduct  which  the  au- 
thorities exacted.  The  police  records  show  a  num- 
ber of  statements  to  this  effect.  For  instance,  an 
undated  document  (probably  late  1944)  "On  the 
Control  and  Supei'vision  of  Koreans,"  stated  that: 

The   majority  of  Koreans  .  .  .  are   gradually    accepting 

22  One  of  the  older  labor  leaders,  Kanju  Kato,  confirmed  this  in  an  in- 
terrogation. 

23  See  also  Secret  Meeting  of  Police  Department  Chiefs,  Peace  Preservation 
Section,  Chiefs'  Lecture  Materials,  April  1943,  and  Proceedings  of  Investi- 
getion  of  Mitsuo  Hasegau-a,  A  Factory  Worker  in  Iwaragi  Prefecture,  .A.u- 
gust  1944.  whose  violation  included  the  scribbling  of  the  following  slogan: 

Work,  work  our  fellow  warriors 
Your  toil  and  sweat  uill  give 
The  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite 
To  our  commander. 


the  actuality  of  Japane.se-Korean  harmony,  and  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  production  potential  and  in  Ijcaring  arms 
they  are  doing  conspicuously  well. 

However,  as  the  war  situation  deteriorated,  the 
more  active  members  of  the  Korean  community 
could  not  help  gathering  courage  and  indulging  in 
activities  detrimental  to  the  war  effort.  It  is  clear 
that  the  most  conspicuous  element  was  easily  the 
student  group,  among  whom  acts  of  sabotage, 
rumor-mongering,  and  attempts  at  nationalist  or- 
ganization were  first  ob,served;  many  of  them,  given 
the  "opportunity"  to  enter  special  volunteer  Army 
service  under  a  regulation  of  October  1943,  appar- 
ently were  not  too  enthusiastic  "to  fulfill  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign  and  country  together  with  the 
Japanese  students."  It  is  probable  that  Korean 
labor  was  stirred  up  largely  from  this  source,  so 
that  it  began  to  show  its  latent  attitudes  more 
openly.  Japanese  dislike  and  fear  of  the  Koreans, 
which  rose  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
further  added  to  the  development  of  subversive 
activities.  The  following  statements  reflect  the 
developing  Korean  outlook: 

If  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  escape  conscription  ...  we 
should  take  steps  to  enlighten  those  who  follow  in  our  foot- 
steps, and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  foster  the  idea  of 
independence  in  their  minds.  Should  we  find  ourselves  in 
combat  we  should  endeavor  to  help  the  enemy  by  escaping 
to  his  lines  or  by  giving  him  information.  Seeking  his  aid, 
we  should  strive  to  attain  our  goal  of  independence. 

Two  Korean  students,  who  were  manual  laborers 
in  the  daytime,  were  arrested  for  expressing  the 
following  sentiments  between  April  and  June  of 
1944: 

The  restrictions  surrounding  our  entry  into  the  schools 
are  designed  to  check  the  growth  of  an  intellectual  class 
among  our  people.  The  unification  of  Korea  and  Japan  is 
proclaimed  only  for  the  Koreans  and  it  is  not  practised  in 
Japan.  It  is  just  an  expedient  to  compel  our  participation 
in  the  war  effort.  The  Japanese  place  heavier  duties  and 
burdens  upon  us  but  do  not  increase  our  rights  or  benefits. 
They  forbid  us  to  use  Korean  and  force  us  to  speak  Jap- 
anese .  .  .  We  have  no  right  to  vote,  yet  conscription  is 
compulsory. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  clear  why  the  sur- 
veillance over  the  Koreans  did  not  relax  until  the 
end. 

Types  and  Incidence  of  Subversion 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, to  associate  subversive  activities  with  par- 
ticular social  or  political  group  attitudes,  as  far  as 
the  a\'ailable  evidence  permits.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
treat  them  separately. 
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Overt  Cn'licism  and  Dcnuncialioii.  The  most  ob- 
vious manifestation  of  sul)versioii,  of  which  samples 
have  ah-eady  been  given  in  the  text,  was  o^^ert  crit- 
icism and  denunciation  of  public  policies,  of  the 
upper  classes,  or  of  others  considered  reponsible, 
and,  vdtimately,  of  the  authorities  themselves. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  with  a  people  like  the  Jap- 
anese, suffering  indignation,  despair,  or  disgust 
first  had  to  reach  considerable  proportions  before 
such  manifestations  could  begin  to  play  an  appre- 
ciable role.  It  is  equall.y  clear  that,  like  morale  in 
general,  such  a  condition  varied  with  individuals, 
social  and  occupational  groups,  and  localities.  Our 
materials,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  continuous 
or  extensive  to  permit  any  significant  conclusions 
on  such  points.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  sev- 
eral sources,  that  the  successive  losses  of  Guadal- 
canal (early  1943),  Saipan  (July,  1944),  Leyte  (b.v 
the  end  of  1944),  the  Philippines,  Two  Jima,  and 
Okinawa  (in  1945)  were  all  important  stages  of  de- 
moralization, even  before  the  impact  of  strategic 
bombing.  A  Domei  report  of  April  1945  using  local 
data  up  to  28  February  (that  is,  be.ore  the  begin- 
ning of  large-scale  city  raids)  in  effect  describes  as 
the  major  morale  phenomenon  the  emergence  of 
"those  who  are  war-wear.y  as  a  result  of  their  own 
hopelessness."  ^*  It  lists,  in  the  following  order, 
these  major  factors  of  demoralization: 

(1)  Disappointment  over  the  war  situation — the 
.series  of  setbacks  since  Guadalcanal. 

(2)  Food  and  commodity  shortages. 

(3)  Dissatisfaction  with  wartime  go^'ernment  con- 
trols (red  tape,  administrative  mismanagement,  in- 
creasing aversion  for  the  police). 

All  these  elements  were  reflected  in  the  critical  or 
aggressive  statements  of  the  malcontents. 

A  Kyoto  newspaperman  reports  that  letters  to 
his  paper,  of  \\hich  there  were  about  200  a  day,  be- 
came increasingly  "revealing"  as  the  war  progressed. 
]\Iost  of  these  letters  contained  complaints  about 
particular  go\-ernment  officials  and  measures.  In 
the  earh^  war  period,  many  were  laudatorj^  and  self- 
congratulatory  in  tone,  Ijut  this  gradually  gave  way 
to  overt  criticism  of  go\-ernment  policies.  Toward 
the  end,  while  the  letters  displayed  little  confidence, 
they  still  did  not  contain,  as  is  readily  imderstand- 
able,  comments  on  the  general  war  situation.  Griev- 
ances about  rationing  predominated.     There  was 


much  denouncing  of  offic  als  and  the  military  for 
their  alleged  failure  to  share  the  people's  hardships, 
and  even  direct  citing  of  certain  officials  for  fre- 
quenting black  market  restaurants,  and  squander- 
ing food.  Since  the  editors  were  guided  b.y  a  list 
of  300  specific  prohibitions  concerning  such  mail, 
they  never  were  able  to  publish  any  of  it.  This 
local  example  is  suggestive  because  it  indicates  how 
much  of  a  risk  such  letter-writers  were  willing  to 
assume.  More  sweeping  sentiments  or  arguments 
the  a\-erage  man  would  naturally  be  reluctant  to 
commit  to  paper. 

A  morale  report  of  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  police, 
dated  22  April  1944,  refers  to  a  notable  increase  in 
cases  involving  "disrespectful  and  seditious  speech 
and  action"  which  it  connects  with  "the  tightening 
of  the  situation": 


Period 

Number 
of  cases 

Percent 
increase 

Cases 
resulting 
in  arrest 

Percent 
increase 

October- December, 
1943 

17 
22 

'"'28.'5' 

2 
4 

January-March,  1944  _ 

100 

-*  Survey  Data  on  Regional  Conditions,  25  April  1945;  see  also  document 
entitled  The  Trend  of  Public  Thought  afer  the  Loss  of  Okinawa,  and  the  ex- 
planations of  K.  Masuhara  of  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  board; 

"The  number  of  individuals  speaking  up  against  the  war  increased 
sharply  after  Saipan.  M\  classes  had  a  few  objectors.  The  gendarmes 
took  care  of  most  of  it." 


It  goes  on  to  comment: 

As  ever,  the  cases  involve  disrespect  (to  the  authorities), 
anti-war,  antimilitary,  and  antigovernment  utterances  and 
attacks  on  the  upper  classes.  Recently,  however,  anti-war 
sentiment  based  on  accusations  that  the  military  enjoy 
undue  advantages  in  view  of  the  general  food  and  commodity 
shortages,  is  gradually  increasing  and  this  is  noted  with 
obvious  concern. 

Two  outstanding  cases  are  the  mailing  to  elder  states- 
men ...  of  seditious  documents  concerning  the  change 
in  the  cabinet  membership  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
military  establishment  .  .  .  and  the  seditious  scribbling 
on  the  main  gate  nameplate  of  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance 
Association. 

Other  reports  of  this  period,  particularly  those 
from  censorship  authorities,  give  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  such  utterances  There  are  stories  about 
pohcemen,  which  assail  their  corruption  and  illegal 
privileges.  One  of  the  letterwi'iters,  foi'  example, 
said: 

Life  in  Tokyo  is  certainly  tragic.  If  we  were  to  have  an 
air  raid  at  this  time,  everything  would  be  a  mess.  Although 
we  outwardly  clamor  for  the  destruction  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  inwardly  we  have  the  feeling  of  war-weariness. 

Another : 

No  complaints  would  be  uttered,  if  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  were  guaranteed.  We  do  not  complain  about  food 
inadequacy,  but  we  greatly  resent  the  inequalities  .  .  . 
it  is  downright  infuriating  to  see  the  police  and  military 
officers  entrusted  with  rationing,  getting  the  best  of  every 
thing  and  living  free  from  all  wants  at  times  like  these. 
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Naturally    lliis    type    ui    f2:ru(ljz,v    led     to    hroadcr 
afcusatioiis: 

The  situation  outside  is  critical,  Init  our  internal  state  of 
affairs  is  a  mess.  Administrators  .  .  .  ileal  in  Rovernmenl 
black  markets  with  money  obtained  from  desperate  citi- 
zens. And  all  this  under  the  pretext  of  advancing  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Government  morals  have  utterly  de- 
teriorated .  .  .  Our  uninspired  government  steadily  makes 
the  crisis  more  serious.  .Japan  today  is  like  the  Kaiser's 
Reich. 

A  "Summary  of  Recent  Affaiin  iiivoh-ing  Lese- 
Majeste,  .-Vntiwar,  Antimilitary,  and  Disorderly 
Behavior,"  probably  compiled  in  the  spring  of  1944 
by  the  peace  preservation  section,  begins : 

The  recent  tendencies  of  disorderly  and  antimilitary 
behavior  as  revealed  in  anonymous  letters  and  scribblings 
during  the  six  months  from  September  of  last  year  to  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  are  becoming  definitely  more  serious. 

It  states  that  the  following  cases  are  reported  as 
"serious"  and  "malignant"  by  local  authorities: 

SEPTEMBER  1943— FEBRUARY  1944 


Cases 

Arrests 

Lese-majest6 

Antiwar  and  antimilitary 

Other  disorderly  matters 

4S 
32 
23 

38 

12 
7 

103 

57 

FEBRCARY  1943— 

-AUOrST  1943 

Lese-majeste               .         -  - 

39 
30 
61 

22 

Antiwar  and  antimilitary 

Other  disorderly  matters 

5 
11 

130 

38 

The  peace  preservation  section  took  a  serious  view 
of  the  comparison,  even  though  the  total  cases  had 
actually  decreased.  It  was  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  lese-majeste  cases  were  increasing  to  a  new 
high  and  that  a  general  intensification  of  antiwar 
.sentiments  existed. ■^°  The  violations  indicated  that 
people  were  claiming: 

The  responsibility  of  the  war  leaders  and,  indirectly,  that  of 
the  Emperor  for  the  present  war  situation  .  .  .  there  are 
many  cases  which  advocate  the  class  struggle  by  extreme 
expressions  ot  resentment  against  capitalists  and  managers 
of  munitions  factories,  contending  that  this  "Holy  War" 
is  a  private  war  of  the  militarists  and  capitalists. 

Workers  and  farmers  as  well  as  business  men,  lead- 
ers, local  politicians,  and  intellectuals  were  involved 
in  such  violations. 

Numerous  examples  are  given  in  this  document 
which  are  significant  for  the  short  temper  of  the 
disillusioned.     One  farmer  of  Saitama  had  said: 


-^  It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  to  receive  these  classifications  tlic 
cases  had  to  be  regarded  as  quite  serious. 


In  my  estimate,  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  the  grcalcsl  man  in 
the  world.  Compared  to  him,  the  Japanese  Emperor  is 
doing  nothing,  just  dei)ending  upon  his  ministers,  lie  is 
just  like  a  stick  which  stands  up  only  because  it  is  supi)orted 
by  other  sticks.  Everybody  can  do  his  job  if  he  is  supported 
by  his  subjects.    Anyway,  he  is  not  so  great. 

Then  there  was  the  anonymous  letter,  written  in 
the  1  January  1944  issue  of  the  newspaper  Mainichi, 
which  contained  the  Emperor's  portrait: 

I'd  like  to  see  the  Emperor's  face  when  he  becomes  a 
prisoner  of  the  American  Army.  The  fate  of  warlike  Japan 
will  suffer  positively  by  this  visitation.  Therefore,  Japan 
should  shake  hands  immediately  with  America  and  England 
and  save  the  people  from  this  cruel  war.  Then,  we  don't 
need  to  send  our  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  to  the  war 
fronts.  Also  we  don't  need  to  worry  any  more  about  air 
attacks  and  we  can  eat  to  our  hearts'  content.  When  Japan 
surrenders,  we  don't  know  where  the  Emperor  will  exile 
himself.  Maybe  Hsinking?  Nanking?  or  Berlin?  You  can- 
not imagine  how  many  disabled  soldiers  it  took  to  create 
three  field  marshals,  Terauchi,  Sugirjawa,  and  Nagano. 
When  we  think  of  it,  war  is  really  an  unpleasant  thing. 
Hideki  Tojo  is  Kiyomori  Taira! 

Rumors.  As  in  Ciermany,  the  Japanese  authorities 
throughout  the  war  period  were  deeply  concerned 
with  the  control  and  repression  of  rumors.  Again, 
as  in  the  CJerman  case,  this  turned  out  to  be  a  task 
of  Sisyphus. 

"The  important  point  in  the  guidance  of  public 
opinion,"  says  an  outline  of  peace  preservation 
measures,  "is  to  create  confidence  so  that  the  people 
will  put  their  trust  in  the  government  and  not  be 
misled  by  rumors.  The  critical  and  suspicious  atti- 
tude toward  the  leadership,  especially,  must  be 
swept  away."  And  again,  in  another  "guidance 
and  control"  document: 

Rumors  during  wartime  have  a  great  effect  en  the  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  jieace  and  order  and,  what  with  the  war 
developments  having  reached  the  present  stage,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  rumors  will  increase  in  the  future.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  rumors  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  their  spread  and  to  strike  at  their  source 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  task  of  rumor  control  effectively. 

This  memorandum  warned  the  authorities  not  to 
be  lax,  even  in  the  case  of  rumors  of  "a  vague  or  un- 
certain nature";  to  take  especially  strict  measures 
aga'nst  "harmful  rumors  and  those  \\hich  will  have 
a  serious  effect";  to  dispose  ciuickly  of  arre  t  cases 
in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  th  ir  action; 
to  watch  out  for  occurrences  which  might  give  rise 
to  rumors  and  take  precautionary  action  in  such 
cases;  and  to  prevent  rumors  by  "guidance"  and 
by  keeping  "the  public  informed  as  to  actual  con- 
diljions  within  the  widest  possible  scope."  It  was, 
of  course,  precisely  the  lack  of  truthful  or  adequate 
information  which  made  for  the  progressive  growth 
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of  rumor-mongering.  The  same  systemic  causes 
led  to  the  same  results  in  both  Germany  and  Japan. 
The  nature  of  rumors  circulating  in  the  beginning 
of  1943  is  evidence  of  it.  A  "thought  police"  report 
enumerates  the  following  types  of  rumors  "which 
should  be  dealt  with  vigorously":  rumors  indicating 
lack  of  faith  in  the  national  debt;  lack  of  faith  in 
savings;  fears  inducing  hoarding;  anti-government 
rumors;  rumors  expressing  anxiety  over  the  war; 
indications  of  doubt  or  disbelief  in  militarj^  and 
government  communiques;  rumors  concerning  anti- 
war plots,  etc.^^  It  is  of  interest  that  this  memo- 
randum,   while   urging   vigorous   measures,    directs 


26  Matters  Concerning  Control  of  Unfounded  Rumors,  1.5  January  1943. 


that  punishment  should  be  meted  out  only  in  10 
out  of  every  100  cases. ^' 

In  Sendai,  for  instance,  it  was  stated  that,  while 
rumors  \'\-ere  current  thoughout  the  war,  they  were 
only  spread  among  trusted  friends  because  of  the 
effectiveness  of  police  vigilance.  Local  police  rec- 
ords revealed  a  steady  increase  of  rumor-mongering, 
in  terms  of  cases  brought  to  court,  but  a  distinct 
decline  in  the  last  year  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 

-■  Local  accounts  also  suggest  a  relative  lenience  in  this  field.  Thus 
the  Walcayama  police  department  reports  that,  when  rumors  became 
really  "wild"  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war. 

"The  autliorities  had  the  policy  to  punish  only  those  who  circulated 
rumors  which  would  confuse  the  people  or  were  extremely  malicious, 
letting  others  go  with  warnings  only.  Therefore,  there  were  relatively 
few  olTenders  who  were  convicted." 


SENDAI:  RUMOR  CASES 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

Classification 

Cases 

Defendants 

Cases 

Defendants 

Cases 

Defendants 

Cases 

Defendants 

Cases 

Defendants 

Relative    to    mili- 
tary     -   

4 
4 
2 

4 
3 
3 

2 
15 

3 
15 

3 

3 

9 

20 

4 

3 

6 

10 

Economic 

i 

1 

1 
1 

19 

Air  raids  . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

,  2 

2 

5 

Government  foreign 

policy. 
Others 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

Totali  _ 

4 

4 

11 

13 

19 

20 

8 

8 

42 

45 

'  Only  coui't  cases. 

The  police  of  Sendai  very  plausibly  suggest  that  the 
low  nuniber  of  cases  for  1945  (which  should,  of 
course,  be  increased  by  about  25  percent)  was  due 
to  a  failure  of  the  police  to  bring  offenders  to  book, 
or  to  people's  apathy,  rather  than  to  an  actual  de- 
cline of  such  rumor-mongering.  In  all  probability, 
the  former  was  the  case. 

Similarly,  other  cities  reported  the  striking  prog- 
ress of  rumor-mongering  as  the  war  situation  de- 
teriorated. These  rumors  exaggerated  unfavor- 
able battle  results,  very  naturally  offered  explana- 
tions of  government  changes,  of  the  enemy's  superi- 
ority, and  of  other  vital  wartime  phenomena. 

Tokyo  police  records  indicate  the  following  over- 
all picture  for  police  cases  involving  rumors : 

Total     cases 


undiscovered."  The  dispositions  in  the  following 
table,  while  not  entirely  clear,  shows  that,  accord- 
ingly, stiffer  measures  were  being  taken,  at  least 
until  1944: 


Disposition  of  cases 

Sent  to 
(police) 
bureau 

Detained 
or  lined 

Reprimanded 

Oct.  to  Dec.  1943 

Jan.  to  Mar.  1944 

July  1944  to  Apr.  1945i_ 

6 
25 
33 

4 
14 
17 

133 

94 

201 

Year 

1941  _ 
1942. 
1943- 
1944. 
1945. 


250 
500 
650 
480 
140 


A  special  Tokyo  metropolitan  police  board  report 
of  1944  gives  useful  additional  information.  While 
the  number  of  cases  declined  in  comparison  «ith  the 
summer  of  1943,  the  cases  were  described  as  "more 
malicious"  and,  it  was  feared  that  "many  had  gone 


'  These  last  figures  are  taken  from  the  Tokyo  background  report. 

The  general  discussion  in  this  report  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  many  before  the  critical  air- 
raid period: 

Among  such  rumors,  those  concerning  economic  problems 
occupy  top  rank,  followed  by  those  concerning  the  military, 
and  this  truly  reflects  the  impact  of  war  on  the  mind  of  the 
masses.  Economic  rumors  concern  hoarding,  black  market 
dealings,  suicides  of  whole  families  because  of  the  rice  short- 
age, uncertainty  of  bank  deposits.  Military  rumors  deal 
with  Imperial  headquarters  communiques,  leaks  of  military 
secrets,  and  a  German-Russian  armistice.  Others  involve 
evacuation,  conscription,  and  cabinet  changes  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  the  rumor  mongers  belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
lower  classes  and  especially  among  women  and  persons  in 
financial  distress,  seems  to  indicate  the  hardships  of  their 
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daily  life  .  .  .  out  of  71  cases  of  economic  rumor  control, 
44  were  comments  on  the  actions  of  officers  in  charge,  accus- 
ing them  of  hoarding  and  black  market  activities. 

Rumor-mongering  quite  evidently  constituted  an 
especially  widespread  and  popular  form  of  sub- 
version. Such  subversive  activity,  which  was  prob- 
ably devoid  of  political  motivation  in  most  cases, 
did  have  genuine  political  significance  in  a  system 
which  regarded  disciplined  opinion  and  dependence 
on  standardized  sources  of  information  as  vital  to 
its  existence  and  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  available  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  aggressiveness  of  circulated  rumors  and 
probably  also  their  volume  increased  as  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  war  situation  became  apparent  to 
the  average  man. 

Black  Listening  and  Enemy  Leaflcts.^^  Unlike  the 
German  case,  illicit  listening  to  enemy  radio  broad- 
casts appears  to  have  played  no  appreciable  role  as 
an  aspect  of  subversive  activity  in  Japan. 

When  the  police  chiefs  were  questioned  on  this 
point  they  stated  that,  since  short-wave  listening 
was  barred,  all  such  sets  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
police.  Our  Saipan  radio,  operating  long-wave, 
while  audible  in  some  localities,  was  as  a  rule  ef- 
fectively jammed  by  Japanese  stations.  The  same 
informants  asserted  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  had  no  effect  on  "ordinary  citizens."  One  added: 
"One  or  two  people  may  have  heard  the  program, 
but  very  few." 

The  same  point  was  made  by  a  Christian  minister 
in  Kyoto: 

Since  all  the  short-wave  sets  in  Japan  were  confiscated  by 
the  government  and  the  former  possessors  severely  pun- 
ished, the  Japanese  people  had  no  way  to  hear  the  broad- 
casts from  America.  I  believe  only  a  few  officials  had  sets 
powerful  enough  to  get  the  broadcasts  from  overseas. 

An  important  businessman  brought  out  that  in  such 
matters  social  differences  played  a  definite  role : 

There  was  very  little  reception  of  Allied  propaganda,  and 
if  a  few  of  the  people  I  knew  had  private  short-wave  radios 
with  which  to  pick  up  news  from  Allied  sources,  they  took 
great  pains  to  hide  the  fact,  as  it  was  a  dangerous  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  generally  .immune  from  investi- 
gation for  their  private  views  and  private  feelings  in  the 
matter,  since  their  position  in  the  community  was  so  high. 

Much  the  same  impression  may  be  gathered  from 
other  sources.  And  it  is  of  considerable  interest 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  violations  in  avail- 
able police  records. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  warranted: 

1.  There  was  very  little  listening  to  short-wave 

25  This  subject  is  discussed  more  fully,  from  the  point  of  view  of  propa- 
ganda and  counterpropaganda,  in  Chapter  10. 


broadcasts  of  Allied  origin,  because  suitable  receiv- 
ing equipment  had  been  confiscated. 

2.  It  is  likely  that  violations  of  this  type  were  con- 
fined largely  to  those  of  higher  social  status  who  en- 
joyed some  measure  of  immunity. 

3.  When  Allied  long-wave  broadcasts  became 
available  after  the  fall  of  Saipan — this  was  practical 
only  during  the  last  half-year  of  the  war — they  do 
not  seem  to  have  penetrated  very  widely;  partly, 
this  may  have  been  due  to  the  effective  jamming; 
partly,  indoctrination  may  still  have  been  effective 
enough  to  handicap  such  activities.  Finally,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that,  while  radio  sets  were 
presumably  more  widely  available  than  anywhere 
in  Asia,  they  were  far  less  so  than  in  the  United 
States  or  in  central  and  western  Europe. 

It  could  be  expected  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  circulation  of  propaganda  leaflets  of 
American  origin  might  play  a  more  important  role. 
According  to  some  testimony,  such  leaflets  were,  in 
the  earlier  period,  casually  read  and  delivered  to  the 
authorities,  without  making  any  particular  impres- 
sion because  their  propagandistic  efforts  could  not 
prevail  «'hile  the  average  man's  morale  lasted.  A 
municipal  official,  however,  relates  the  following 
episode : 

I  saw  some  of  the  leaflets.  I  was  head  of  the  Keibodan  in 
our  section  of  Kawagoe  and  one  of  the  members  had  a  leaf- 
let which  he  showed  to  us.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he 
got  it  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  fell  in  Kawagoe  itself. 
This  pamphlet  had  a  B-29  imposed  over  a  map  of  Japan 
and  then  some  small  Japanese  planes  which  looked  sparrows. 
Everyone  in  the  neighborhood  saw  it;  because  it  was  for- 
bidden to  see  it,  everyone  wanted  to  see  it.  I  think  most 
of  us  saw  the  truth  of  the  pamphlet.  I  remember  one  more, 
which  was  on  rice  rationing.  It  showed  a  table  of  how  much 
rice  we  got  before  the  war  started  and  then  how  it  gradually 
decreased  until  the  present  ration.  We  thought  then  that 
America  must  have  very  good  information  about  Japan,  and 
that  they  must  be  studjnng  Japan  very  thoroughly.  I  know 
that  all  the  Keibodan  members  were  worried  about  how 
America  got  so  much  information. 

The  subversive  reading  and  circulating  of  leaflets 
was  apparently  more  widespread  than  "black  listen- 
ing". Its  incidence  may  be  closely  connected  with 
the  de^'elopment  of  rumor-mongering  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  war. 

Air  Raids  and  Subversive  Activity 

Ever  since  the  Doolittle  raid,  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities had  been  apprehensive  of  the  morale  ef- 
fects of  aerial  attack.  The  police  could  not  be  too 
sure  of  universally  "correct"  reactions  by  the  peo- 
ple. After  some  of  the  American  pilots  had  been 
captured  and  executed,  a  certain  woman  in  Tokyo 
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w as  rej.oi  ted  lo  'itn  o  su  i_. :  "  , ,  l.;it  a  p't \ .  '  She  \\;;s 
arrested  as  unpatriotic  and  given  disciplinary  pun- 
ishment. It  is  not  without  significance  that  this 
incident  became  known  throughout  Japan  as  the 
"pitiful  incident."  Special  instructions  were  issued 
for  the  more  efficient  prevention  and  control  of 
possible  air-raid-engendered  sub^'ersion.  The  Doo- 
little  raid  occurred  on  18  April  1942.  On  the  next 
day  the  chief  of  the  police  section  in  the  Home  Min- 
istry police  bureau  issued  telegraphic  instructions 
to  the  directors  of  all  prefectural  police  bureaus.-^ 
While  the  public  was  commended  for  its  calmness 
during  that  attack,  it  was  urged  that  "opinions 
shall  be  cooperative  and  constructi-\'e,  rely  on  an- 
nouncements by  the  authorities;  they  must  not  be 
influenced  bj'  rumors  circulated  by  the  rank  and 
file."  The  directive  calls  for  especially  rigid  con- 
trol of  those  who  "criticize  air-defense  measures 
taken  by  the  authorities,  spread  dissenting  gossip, 
invite  disunity  ...  or  undermine  the  public  con- 
fidence." Those  who  exaggerated  damages,  in- 
dulged in  guesswork  about  enemy  plane  bases,  or 
urged  seAered  relations  with  the  So\'iet  Union  were 
regarded  as  similarly  in  need  of  restraint.  Another 
memorandum  went  out  in  May  1942,  this  time  from 
the  police  bureau's  foreign  affairs  section  which  im- 
posed special  restraints  on  the  mo^'ements  of  for- 
eigners during  and  after  air  raids. 

The  same  well-founded  concern  is  expressed  in 
later  statements.  In  the  beginning  of  1943,  the 
central  police  authorities  warn: 

Although  the  air  raids  by  enemy  planes  against  our  main- 
land have  ceased  with  the  one  carried  out  in  April  of  last 
year,  we  have  received  reports  that  the  enemy  has  been 
establishing  bases  in  the  Aleutians  and  on  the  China  main- 
land recently;  therefore,  frequent  enemy  raids  on  .lapan 
proper  are  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Antici- 
pating the  worst  conditions  because  of  our  inexperience  with 
hirge  scale  air  raids  and  our  incomplete  defenses,  we  fear 
that  this  may  result  in  confusion  and  disorder  ever.ywhere. 

What  such  confusion  and  disorder  might  in\'olve 
is  elaborated  in  a  later  (although  undated)  special 
police  memorandum  \\here  special  attention  is 
drawn  to  demoralization  among  the  "intellectual 
class": 

As  there  is  great  danger  that  this  will  handicap  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  it  has  become  imperative  that  public 
opinion  not  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  war  be  more 
strictly  controlled.  Futhermore,  in  this  connection  there 
is  special  need  for  swift,  timely,  and  thorough  coordination 
(of  such  controls)  in  the  areas  and  prefectures  which  are  sub- 
ject to  air  raids. 


-'^  Instructions  concennny  the  Control  ond  Giiidonrr  of  Oinnion  after  Air 
Attacks,  10  April  1942. 


'iluit  these  control  e.'iorts  ni  oigM'  en'istel  any 
enthusiastic  response  in  the  spring  of  1945  is  illus- 
trated b}^  the  symbolic  tale  of  a  Nagasaki  professor 
of  English,  according  to  whose  testimon}'  the  ma- 
jority of  his  students  already  regarded  the  war  as 
lost  by  the  close  of  1944.  Morale  fiu'ther  declined 
when  the  area  raids  had  got  underway: 

Of  course,  if  one  talked  about  it  too  openly,  he  would  he 
taken  in  by  the  Kempei-Tai  or  "thought  control"  police. 

Q.  Were  there  many  who  did? 

\.  Quite  a  few  ...  It  was  forbidden  to  express  doubt 
that  Japan  would  win.  The  government  said  that  the  spirit 
was  mightier  than  material  resources.  But  a  garbage  col- 
lector spoke  up  and  said  he  thought  the  contrary  was  true. 
He  was  arrested,  severely  lectured,  and  threatened. 

The  subversive  reaction  of  the  Nagasaki  garbage 
collector  was  apparently  not  uncommon.  The 
April  1945  regional  survey  by  Domei  emphasized 
that  bombing  experience  had  toughened  only  the 
particularly  vigorous,  especially  among  the  young, 
while  most  others  were  in  despair:  "These  .senti- 
ments," it  adds,  "are  found  among  the  women,  the 
aged,  and  the  wealthy  ..."  This  rough  social 
diagnosis  might  be  supplemented  with  one  supplied 
by  a  Kempei  officer: 

The  upper-class  jieople  were  very  selfish,  and  the  lower- 
class  people  just  wanted  to  eat.  The  Japanese  middle  class 
was  very  large.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  they  became 
lower-class  people,  so  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes  began 
to  desire  the  end  of  the  war.    They  became  antigovernment. 

Impossihilily  of  Concealment.  In  Japan,  as  in  Ger- 
many, the  large-scale  air  raids  demonstrated  to  all 
who  had  eyes  to  see,  the  crass  disparity  between 
the  facts  of  war  and  official  assertions  and  assertive- 
ness.  The  resultant  shock  produced  new  subver- 
sive manifestations  in  addition  to  the  earlier  ex- 
pressions of  hostility  and  disaffection. 

Overt  expressions  of  subversion  were  markedly  on 
the  increase.  A  special  police  report  of  March  1945 
recorded  a  decrease  in  the  over-all  figures  for  viola- 
tions. It  emphasized,  however,  an  increase  in 
songs  and  poems  of  an  antiwar  nature,  and  disorder- 
ly and  uncooperative  attitudes  among  the  students 
and  children  in  middle  schools  and  in  the  primary 
schools  of  certain  districts.  One  anonymous  letter 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War 
Production  lashes  out  at  special  Imperial  privilege 
in  a  period  of  distress: 

It  is  not  an  emergenc}-  requirement  to  build,  under  brutal 
air  attacks,  a  special  station  for  the  Imperial  visit  ...  at 
the  Hamamachida  station.  How  can  it  dispose  of  the  swords 
of  misfortune  which  are  now  falling  down  on  the  heads  of 
the  nation? 

The  same  report  cites  an  incident  involving  a 
Tokyo  employee  of  the  Nippon  Rubber  Company 
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who,  in  February,  was  holding  forth  to  her  friends 
in  the  following  vein: 

Japan  is  imperialistic,  Russia  is  communistic.  Therefore, 
Soviet  Russia  will  not  easily  help  Japan  under  her  present 
constitution.  If  Japan  wants  her  help,  Japan  must  turn 
communist.  In  that  case,  there  will  be  the  problem  of  the 
Imperial  system.  The  Emperor  will  not  be  recognized  in  a 
communist  society.  He  will  be  exiled  or  murdered  .  .  . 
There  are  no  distinctions  between  us.  The  Emperor  is  as 
human  as  we  are. 

The  culprit  is  described  as  belonging  to  a  cell  with 
connections  both  in  industry  and  academic  circles 
("left-wing  elements  of  Tayama  College"). 

By  July,  the  special  higher  police  reported  a  not- 
iceable increase  of  overt  subversive  acts.'"  After 
summing  up  the  growing  demoralization  among  the 
various  social  groups,  it  continued: 

This  trend  of  thought  is  best  seen  in  recent  rumors,  scrib" 
blings,  and  other  manifestations  which  are  numerically  in" 
creasing.  We  have  to  pay  attention  to  this  trend.  They 
say  that  the  Japanese  war  leaders,  or  the  leading  circles,  are 
responsible  for  the  decisive  battle  against  Japan  proper,  for 
intensified  air  raids,  shortage  of  foodstuffs,  acute  inflation, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  made  people's  lives  hard.  This  in- 
dignation against  the  ruling  class  was  shown  in  criticisms  of 
military  strategy  and  misrepresentations  of  the  .  .  .  atti- 
tude of  military  circles.  Others  speak  ill  of  government 
measures  and  government  communiques.  They  explicitly 
assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward  government  circles.  Some 
others  dare  to  speak  of  class  antagonism. 

A  "thought  police"  report  of  July  1945  notes  the 
progressive,  year-by-year  growth  of  the  incidence 
of  wall  scribblings,  letters  to  editors,  songs,  poems, 
etc.,  of  an  antiwar  and  antimilitary  character.  In 
terms  of  cases  actually  prosecuted  before  the  courts, 
the  picture  given  was  as  follows: 

period  Total     rattt'S 

April  1942— April  1943 173 

April  1943— April  1944 237 

April  1944— April  1945 325 

One  official  of  the  special  higher  police  explained 
in  this  connection  that,  until  April  1945, 

people  had  only  spoken  of  these  feelings.  Then  they  ap- 
peared in  writing  in  latrines,  in  songs,  poems,  posters,  etc. 
The  propaganda  itself  had  taken  concrete  form.  It  shifted 
from  the  rumor  phase  to  the  written  phase. 

Many  average  people  apparently  had  become  will- 
ing to  take  greater  risks. 

Air-Raid  Rumors.  The  impact  of  the  air  raids  up- 
on rumor-mongering  is  even  more  clearly  apparent 
from  the  documentary  record.  Such  rumors  (ac- 
cording to  a  July  1945  peace  preservation  section 
"Report  on  Rumors")  had  begun  to  exhibit  a  strik- 

31  The  Trend  of  PuhKc  Thouuhl  after  the  loss  uf  Okinawa,  10  .luly  19jg, 


ing  loss  of  faith  in  victory  and  growing  anti-war 
sentiment  after  I.eyte  and  the  inception  of  the  air 
offensive.  This  had  been  especially  clear  after  the 
big  Tokyo  raids  of  9-10  March  1945;  it  was  reflected 
in  the  Tokyo  record  of  111  rumor  cases  presented  to 
the  prosecutor's  office  in  April  (as  contrasted  with  a 
1944  monthly  average  of  85  cases).  Of  these  cases, 
49  expressed  an  individual  loss  of  faith  and  distaste 
for  war,  18  concerned  air  raids,  14  military  affairs, 
9  the  rift  between  the  military  and  the  people,  8 
spy  activities,  8  food  problems,  and  5  other  matters. 
Those  involving  loss  of  faith  in  victory  (44  percent) 
and  the  rift  between  the  military  and  the  people  (8 
percent),  totalled  over  half  of  the  cases  which  were 
submitted  for  prosecution  for  that  period  in  Tokyo. 

A  marked  growth  in  rumor  activity  was  reported 
especially'  from  coastal  areas  which  feared  invasion 
by  enemy  forces.  Thus,  Ibaraki  prefecture  had  a 
total  of  184  cases  for  that  month,  out  of  which  63 
percent  could  be  classified  as  antiwar  and  anti- 
military  rumors. 

Certain  types  of  rimiors  mirrored  the  special  atti- 
tudes and  anxieties  engendered  by  the  great  air 
offensive.  Among  these  the  following  might  be 
singled  out:  (1)  Rumored  reports  of  vast  raid  dam- 
ages; thus  we  hear  from  the  police  chief  of  Huogo 
Ijrefecture  that  since  June  1944,  after  strategic 
bombing  had  started,  there  had  been  primarily  ex- 
aggerated accounts  relative  to  air-raid  damages. 
There  are  many  similar  statements  to  this  effect. 
(2)  There  were  certain  "protective"  rumors;  thus 
informants  told  of  a  rumor  in  Kokura  that  America 
would  probably  not  bomb  the  Yawata  Steel  Works, 
because  it  produced  more  than  half  of  Japan's  war- 
time requirements  which  America  would  prefer  to 
utilize  herself  after  the  war.  Another  was  that  peo- 
ple wearing  "morning  coa.ts"  would  not  be  attacked 
for  they  would  be  considered  American-style  gentle- 
men, and  there  was  a  time  when  such  a  suit  A\as 
worth  more  than  2,000  yen.  It  was  also  nmiored 
that  it  was  safer  to  be  near  American  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  as  there  was  less  possibility  of  such 
places  being  bombed.  There  were  also  the  possi- 
bilities of  magic  protection.  Thus  some  said  that 
to  eat  leeks  made  people  immune  to  bomb  hits, 
while  others  held  that  to  bury  sacred  bamboo  three 
feet  under  the  ground  by  the  southern  part  of  one's 
house  would  keep  the  bombs  away.  A  Tokyo  ref- 
ugee brought  an  excellent  magical  recipe  for  bomb 
protection  to  the  unbombed  town  of  Kano :  a  pickled 
onion  which  symbolized  a  bomb,  placed  on  top  of  a 
bowl  of  red  rice,  was  a  proven  means  of  protection 
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(3)  Another  type  of  rumor,  suggesting  a  rational  ex- 
planation for  the  enemy's  terrifying  aerial  superior- 
ity, involved  a  flare-up  of  spy  stories.  The  police 
chief  of  Kummamoto  prefecture  mentioned  rumors 
that  enemy  planes  were  being  signalled  by  some- 
one, and  a  peace  preservation  section  official  stated 
that  one  of  these  rumors  was  especially  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  the  nation  to  the  effect  that,  at 
the  time  of  an  air  raid,  there  was  someone  in  Ueno 
station  who  was  flashing  a  flashlight  toward  the  sky. 
A  certain  stationmaster  was  then  reported  to  have 
been  tried  and  promptly  executed  by  the  military 
police,  together  with  three  members  of  the  station 
staff.  Their  heads  were  displayed  in  Tennoji  park 
in  Osaka. 

These  rumors  reflect  the  whole  range  of  people's 
anxieties  and  emotions  during  the  impact  of  truly 
catastrophic  events  upon  their  personal  lives. 

Since  adequate  or  truthful  information  about 
conditions  in  the  bombed  areas  was  normally  lack- 
ing, rumors  and  exaggerated  reports  became  an  in- 
evitable substitute.  The  Domei  "Survey  Data  on 
Regional  Conditions"  conveys  this  very  clearly: 

The  exaggerated  accounts  told  by  the  sufferers,  added  to 
their  own  speculations,  have  made  people  in  the  outUdng 
areas  beheve  that  the  attacks  are  "terrible  beyond  imagi- 
nation," and  left  the  strong  impression  that  there  is  "no  way 
to  combat  air-raid  disasters."  (Akita)  Or:  The  witnessing 
of  an  actual  attack  suddenly  intensified  the  feeling  of  fear 
and  anxiety.  The  faint-hearted,  gathering  all  their  be- 
longings, started  an  exodus  to  the  rural  areas.  A  word  of 
rumor  multiplied  ten-tousand-fold  and  spread  like  wildfire. 

From  metropolitan  Tokyo  it  is  reported  that,  dur- 
ing this  period,  rumors  concerning  the  extent  of 
damage,  spies,  etc.,  were  rampant.  The  police 
chief  of  Hagi  graphically  described  what  happened 
in  that  locality: 

At  the  end  of  May  (1945)  .  .  .  the  big  cities  had  been 
bombed  ...  As  soon  as  the  large  cities  were  bombed,  the 
people  who  had  been  taking  it  easy  .  .  .  realized  that  planes 
could  raid  Hagi  .  .  .  the  people's  trust  in  the  Army  began 
to  weaken.  After  the  bombing  of  Shimonoseki,  Ilbe,  and 
Tokuyama,  the  people  who  were  bombed  out  started  to  come 
to  their  relatives  in  this  town.  They  said  that  no  matter 
how  good  shelters  were,  they  were  of  no  use  .  .  .  We  could 
not  control  what  they  said. 

From  other  places,  typical  statements  were  in  this 
vein: 

Especially  when  enemy  bombings  were  greatly  stepped  up 
early  this  year  and  the  war  situation  grew  far  worse,  rumors 
about  air-raid  damages  and  our  final  defeat  became  numerous. 

The  rumor  situation  became  so  threatening  that 
the  newspapers  were  apparently  permitted  or  even 
encouraged  by  the  censorship  to  make  explicit  ref- 


erences to  the  situation.  Thus  one  paper,  Yomiuri 
Hochi,  complained  on  19  March  1945: 

All  sorts  or  rumors  which  defy  ordinary  sense,  like:  "to- 
day, Yamada  was  bombed"  or  "handbills  say  that  Shinjuku 
and  Yotsuya  were  bombed",  were  dominating  the  people's 
minds,  instigating  riots  among  the  masses  which  were  sus- 
ceptible to  warnings. 

The  situation  was  summarized  by  the  Tokyo  Asahi 
Shimbun  on  17  March: 

Such  rumors  invisibly  eat  up  the  people's  energy  because 
they  are  spread  in  workshops,  in  streets,  and  among  neighbors. 

The  special  case  of  the  Koreans  in  connection 
with  rumors  is  instructive.  One  undated  report, 
presumably  prepared  in  the  spring  of  1945,  related 
that  after  one  great  air  raid,  rumors  among  Jap- 
anese concerning  the  Koreans  increased  twofold  as 
compared  with  the  day  prior  to  the  attack,  while 
rumors  among  the  Koreans  increased  approximately 
two  and  one-half  times.  Specifically  the  police 
found  that: 

1.  Japanese  stories  concerning  the  lack  of  princi- 
ples among  the  Koreans  and  their  economic  crimes 
decreased,  while  those  relative  to  air  raids  tripled. 
These  rumors  stated  that  the  Koreans  aided  and 
abetted  enemy  strategy  and  that  they  fled  in  the 
face  of  enemy  action. 

2.  Since  Okinawa  and  the  intensification  of  the 
air  war,  "there  has  been  a  tendency  among  main- 
land Japanese  to  harbor  suspicion  of  the  Koreans." 

3.  Rumors  among  Koreans  concerning  raids  had 
increased  about  twofold,  "those  speaking  of  fleeing 
or  returning  to  Korea  as  an  escape  measure,  three- 
fold, those  stating  a  desire  to  aid  the  enemy  or  to 
flee  from  the  scene  of  action,  fivefold." 

Concrete  illustrations  of  such  Korean  rumors  are 
not  lacking.  A  document  dating  from  the  end  of 
1944  or  the  beginning  of  1945  mentioned  one  to  the 
effect  that  Korean  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
have  formed  a  volunteer  Army  and  are  advancing 
on  Japan: 

Even  now,  the  majority  of  the  pilots  in  the  planes  which 
raided  North  Kyushu  a  few  days  ago  were  Koreans. 

One  Korean  woman  originated  a  widely-circulated 
rumor  that,  should  enemy  paratroopers  come,  they 
might  kill  the  Japanese  but  would  probably  spare 
the  Koreans. 

Such  and  similar  Korean  rumor  and  gossip- 
mongering  became  significant,  not  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  inferior  status  in  the  community, 
but  more  particularly  because  the  same  documents 
suggest  a  considerable  increase  in  their  efforts  at 
organizing  nationalist  resistance  groups. 
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American  Leaflets.  The  available  materials  do  not 
contain  ^ele^'Slnt  information  on  the  incidence  of 
black  listening.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
dissemination  of  American  leaflets  may  be  briefly 
illustrated.  In  Kyoto,  60  to  70  percent  of  the  hand- 
bills scattered  as  late  as  April  1945  were  found  and 
handed  over  to  the  police,  with  allegedly  little  re- 
sponse from  the  citizens.     In  May,  it  is  said, 

no  important  response  was  expressed  among  the  citizens, 
but  we  cannot  deny  that  they  gradually  began  to  tell  .  .  . 
giving  rise  to  suspicion  of  Imperial  headquarters  eomniun- 
ques. 

In  June,  the  leaflet  warnings  of  air  raids  on  other 
cities  apparently  led  to  rumors  about  impending 
attacks  on  several  cities  and  widespread  panic.  A 
very  similar  storj'  is  told  for  Tokyo  where  it  is  alleged 
that  the  majorit,y  of  people,  as  late  as  May  and 
Jime,  dismissed  the  leaflets  as  American  propaganda 
and  ignored  their  contents: 

However,  with  the  intensification  of  air  raids  and  the  fall 
of  Okinawa  into  American  hands,  the  number  of  Japanese 
who  felt  uneasiness  for  the  future  of  the  war  had  increased. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  of  them  came  to  examine 
the  contents  of  scattered  bills  more  closely  and  finally,  with 
increasing  doubt  in  Japanese  victory,  accepted  the  truth  of 
their  contents. 

Summary.  There  is  no  evidence  which  would  sug- 
gest any  notable  developments  of  organized  oppo- 
sitional activities  in  this  period,  other  than  possibly 
among  the  Koreans.  The  following  tentative  con- 
clusions on  the  connection  between  air  raids  and 
subversive  activities  suggest  themselves: 

1.  Despite  more  vigorous  control  measures,  the 
incidence  of  both  overt  subversion  and  rumor- 
mongering showed  a  distinct  increase  after  March 
1945.  This  can  be  safely  asserted,  since  the  avail- 
able police  statistics,  after  all,  merely  refer  to  actual 
"cases"  which,  even  in  Japan,  in  critical  and  con- 
fused times,  would  constitute  a  less  than  normal 
proportion  of  such  "misconduct." 

2.  Subversive  acts  of  this  type  changed  not  only 
in  quantity  but  in  quality.  Overt  criticism  became 
more  aggressive  and  the  air-raid  experience  colored 
the  content  of  criticism  and  recrimination. 

3.  Rumor-mongering,  in  this  situation,  was  not 
only  an  expression  of  demoralization  but  it  contrib- 
uted to  the  demoralization  of  those  who  had  hither- 
to not  been  directly  affected.  This  was  especially 
clear  in  the  case  of  evacuees  from  bombed  urban 
areas  who  entered  unbombed  areas. 

4.  Rumors  and  recriminations  regarding  a  scape- 
goat minority  group  such  as  the  Koreans  rose  es- 
pecially sharply.    Korean  rumors,  in  turn,  expressed 
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the  heightened  confidence  of  the  persecuted  and 
their  expectation  of  speedy  delivery.  The  increase 
of  tension  between  Koreans  and  Japanese  imposed 
an  additional  burden  on  the  control  authorities. 

Conclusions 

From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
rather  surprising  amount  of  subversive  and  even 
some  oppositional  activity  in  wartime  Japan,  enough 
to  warrant  the  visibly  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evidence  used 
here  stems  exclusively  from  secret  and  confidential 
Japanese  sources  which  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with 
these  activities  in  terms  of  cases  which  have  been 
brought  to  book.  Two  considerations  must  be 
made  in  evaluating  these  data.  In  the  first  place, 
Japanese  police  practice  suggests  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  subversive  activity  which  was  considered 
to  be  of  merely  local  significance  went  unrecorded. 
In  the  second  place,  the  habit  of  displaying  at  least 
an  external  conformity  and  of  exercising  the  utmost 
restraint  no  doubt  meant  that  a  certain  amount  of 
such  activity  remained  undiscovered.  On  both 
grounds  it  can  be  seen  that  the  incidence  of  subver- 
sion was  considerably  greater  than  is  demonstrated 
by  the  record  in  Morale  Division's  possession. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  most  of  these  manifestations 
were  unrelated  to  direct  ideological  causes.  For 
the  most  part  subversion  was  a  more-or-less  spon- 
taneous reaction  of  the  people  to  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  wartime  deprivations  and  sufferings, 
which  they  increasingly  ascribed  to  concrete  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  ultimately  political  deficiences  at 
home.  The  Japanese  authorities  were  usually  in- 
clined to  exaggerate  the  ideological  aspects  of  sub- 
version, although  there  were  a  few  notably  realistic 
exceptions  among  them: 

The  above-described  verbal  outbursts  are  not  the  organized 
expression  of  the  people.  In  probing  deeply  into  these  verbal 
outbursts  and  actions,  the  following  factors  bear  watching. 
One  is  that  these  speeches  and  actions  are  embedded  in 
leftist  thinking  and,  from  one  point  of  view,  they  are  the 
popularization  of  the  leftist  movement.  Another  point  is 
that  many  of  the  reasons  are  rooted  deeply  in  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people.  In  other  words,  these  thoughts  and 
actions  do  not  arise  ideologically  but  .  .  .  from  concrete 
reactions  to  living  conditions.  They  have  the  characteristic 
of  being  a  common  reaction  and  of  being  easily  transmitted 
to  others.  Thus,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  events,  they 
have  the  dangerous  characteristic  of  becoming  speedily 
popularized.  This  tendency  .  .  .  will  make  further  head- 
way as  the  war  becomes  more  critical  for  Japan,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  air  raids  are  intensified. 

For  these  reasons,  and  as  exceptional  Japanese 
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police  officials  recognized  relatively  early,  the  com-  able  increase  of  wartime  subversive  activity.  There 
ing  of  the  great  raids,  which  enormously  intensified  is  no  indication  that  organized  oppositional  activity 
the  pressures  upon  the  people,  induced  a  consider-      '  was  especially  activated  during  this  crisis  period. 
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Note  1 
PORTION  OF  TOYOJIRO  ITO'S  NOTEBOOK 


(A  portion  of  a  notebook  on  Toyojiro  Ito's  guid- 
ance 6f  a  left-wing  organization,  the  so-called  Tokyo 
Electric  Group.  Recorded  6  September  1943.  Ito 
was  formerly  affiliated  with  Zenko  All-Japan  Co- 
operative Movement.) 

The  Tokyo  Electric  Group  began  its  organization 
at  the  time  of  the  previous  incident  (Preparatory 
Society  for  the  United  Reconstruction  and  Nation- 
wide Unity,  with  Masaru  Yuga  as  the  central  figure; 
arrested  June  28,  1940)  and  after  I  was  arrested, 
Abe  was  placed  at  the  center  of  the  organization. 
I  believe  it  was  around  June  of  1941  that  I  learned 
this  when  I  met  Shimpei  Shimajiri  soon  after  I  had 
been  released.  I  subsequently  met  Abe,  Kodama, 
Uyeda,  etc.,  and  learned  the  general  situation.  At 
about  6  PM  in  the  middle  of  January  1942  (was 
then  working  as  a  laborer  for  the  Sumidagawa  sup- 
ply warehouse  of  the  Accountants  Bureau,  Depart- 
,  ment  of  Railways)  I  had  dinner  at  the  Echigoya 
restaurant  .  .  .  (on  Ozukahara  boulevard  behind 
the  Tokyo  Electric  Plant  No.  1)  with  Abe  whom  I 
met  that  day.  We  then  went  to  the  "Milk  Hall" 
at  the  South  Senzumi  streetcar  terminal  to  talk. 

At  this  time  Abe  told  me  of  recent  factory  devel- 
opments after  which  he  asked:  "Japan  has  finally 
begun  a  real  war  against  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  but  what  do  you  predict  will  be  the 
final  outcome;  what  are  your  views?"  I  replied: 
"The  war  of  todaj"^  is  A^ery  complicated.  At  the 
time  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  the  Chinese,  with 
the  Communists  at  the  core,  fought  against  the 
Japanese  militaristic  aggression.  This  was  clearly 
a  war  of  liberation  and  a  revolutionary  war.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
versus  Japan,  it  is  a  so-called  imperialistic  war. 
Therefore  whether  Britain  and  the  United  States 
win,  or  whether  Japan  wins,  it  is  a  matter  of  gain 
only  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  proletariat  merely 
make  the  sacrifice."  Then  Abe  cross-examined  me 
thus:  "If,  however,  the  war  is  lost,  there  can't  be  a 
revolution  or  anything?"  I  said,  "Listen  well. 
This  is  how  it'll  all  turn  out.  We  have  now  engaged 
ourselves  in  battle  with  big  capitalistic  nations,  such 
as  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  opponents. 
This  war  will  inevitably  be  long  and  drawn-out. 
Because  of  this,  there  will  be  great  human  and  ma- 
terial exhaustion,  and  as  a  result,  the  internal  pres- 


siu'es  will  increase  tremendously;  war  weariness 
among  the  people  will  spread.  Sooner  or  later, 
this  will  turn  into  a  distinct  antiwar  cry  which  will 
rouse  itself  into  a  clamor.  The  various  antigovern- 
ment  parties  and  the  Socialists  and  Communists, 
who  were  hitherto  suppressed,  will  probably  join 
the  people's  cry  and  rise  midst  their  demands  and 
slogans.  The  Liberals  from  the  Liberal  standpoint; 
the  vSocial  Democrats  from  the  Social  Democrats' 
standpoint  .  .  .  And  our  international  experience 
to  date  has  taught  us  that  these  have  some  sort  of 
connection  with  Anglo-American  imperialistic 
bourgeoisie.  However,  we  can  never  be  saved 
through  them.  The  liberation  of  the  proletariat 
is  only  possible  at  the  hands  of  the  proletariat 
themselves. 

"For  this  purpose  we  must  ever  be  prepared. 
Therefore,  regardless  of  whether  it  be  at  times  of 
peace  or  war,  we  must  have  some  sort  of  or- 
ganization. 

"In  other  words,  the  shape  and  form  does  not 
matter.  For  example,  it  may  be  a  literary  circle 
or  a  baseball  team.  These  should  be  organized 
and  developed,  and  preparation  for  the  future  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  government's  attitude 
of  today,  it  is  true,  is  strict.  However,  there  can- 
not be  another  time  when  revolutionary  action  will 
be  as  vital  as  it  is  today." 

Abe  had  been  listening  quietly.  Then  he  in- 
quired, half  to  himself,  "Since  I  am  an  intellectual, 
I  wonder  if  I  lack  revolutionary  ability  and  power 
in  some  respect?" 

I  immediately  replied,  "No,  that  is  not  true.  We 
can  see  from  international  and  historical  experience 
that  the  intelligentsia  have  played  a  vital  part  in 
the  different  stages  of  development  in  revolutions. 
The  proletariat  are  not  very  conscious  of  themselves 
at  first.  They  are  awakened  bj^  the  propaganda 
and  education  at  the  hands  of  the  intelligentsia.  A 
revolution  cannot  be  successfully  effected  by  the 
intelligentsia  alone.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  the 
proletariat  to  do  it  by  themselves.  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin — all  belonged  to  the  intelligentsia  and, 
through  the  education  and  guidance  from  such  men, 
the  proletariat  are  able  to  take  more  interest  in 
themselves  and  finally  come  to  seek  the  path  to 
self -liberation.     In  the  present  revolutionary  war 
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of  the  Chinese  people,  the  intelHgentsia  of  China  with  these  men  as  foundation,  go  on  to  form  an 

are  carrying  out  important  roles.     Thus,  the  in-  organization.     Then  you  can  spread  out  by  wards, 

tellectuals  cannot  be  called  powerless  and  incapa-  then  later  by  cities,  and  on  to  the  entire  nation, 

ble;  rather,  they  have  great  responsibilities.  Thus,  you  will  carry  out  your  great  role.     The  edu- 

"As  for  you,  Mr.  Abe,  you  can  begin  from  your  cation  and  guidance  at  the  Tokyo  Electric  is,  at  the 

little  workshop,  the  Tokyo  Electric.     You  can  util-  present  moment,  the  duty  entrusted  to  you."     So 

ize  such  a  cultural  circle,  and  through  it  you  can  I  encouraged  Mr.  Abe. 
educate  the  laborers,  develop  superior  laborers  and. 
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Note  2 
SUBVERSIVE  LETTERS 


(Tokyo  metropolitan  police  on  8  June  1945  learned 
that  mimeographed  letters  entitled  "To  the  Law- 
abiding  People"  had  been  mailed  to  elder  statesmen 
and  others.  On  15  June,  14  copies  of  the  same  letter 
were  foimd  hanging  in  a  public  telephone  booth  in 
Surugadai,  Kanda  ward.  On  26  July  1945  police 
obtained  mimeographed  letters  entitled  "Congratu- 
lations upon  the  Formation  of  the  Koiso-Yonai 
Cabinet  and  a  Proposal"  which  had  been  mailed  to 
Cabinet  members  and  others.  While  these  cases 
were  being  secretly  investigated,  the  same  kind  of 
mimeographed  letters  were  uncovered  in  Kuma- 
moto  prefecture.  A  certain  Tanaka,  a  sweeper, 
said  he  had  discovered  about  15  copies  of  the  letters 
under  a  seat  in  a  third-class  car  while  he  was  clean- 
ing Train  31  which  had  come  from  Tokyo.  Under 
questioning,  Tanaka  admitted  he  had  actually 
found  200  copies,  which  he  pasted  on  his  sliding 
screens.     The  letters  are  reproduced  below.) 

TO  THE  LAW-ABIDING  PEOPLE 

Think  honestly  about  the  present  situation.  Do 
you  think  we  can  win  the  war?  What  do  you  mean 
by  "victory"?  Do  you  think  the  enemy  would  give 
up  admitting  he  cannot  win  from  the  Japanese? 
Do  you  think  might  is  right?  Think  it  over!  Use 
common  sense:  Men  will  submit  to  reason,  but  not 
to  force. 

This  war  was  originally  started  by  a  group  which 
had  ambitions  to  reform  society  without  a  correct 
perception  of  the  world  situation.  Our  enemy  is 
not  America  or  England.  This  group  is  our  real 
enemj'.  The  Communists  are  the  enemy.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  reckless  war  and  the  befuddled 
administration  at  home?  Taking  advantage  of  this 
confusion,  evil-minded  government  and  police  offi- 
cials are  constantly  oppressing  the  law-abiding  peo- 
ple by  looting  food  and  other  commodities,  or  by 
intimidating  them  publicly,  hiding  behind  the  cloak 
of  their  authority.  Under  the  administration  of 
these  public  enemies,  young  men  are  sent  to  the 
battlefields  from  which  they  will  never  come  back. 
And  parents  and  wives  and  children  will  be  left  to 
starve  in  the  name  of  rationing.  Unless  we  do 
something  about  it,  our  soldiers  will  be  killed  in 
action  and  the  people  at  home  by  bombs  or 
starvation. 


Do  not  let  them  deceive  you  any  longer!  Take 
off  your  Army  uniforms,  come  home  and  work  on 
your  jobs.  Restore  constitutional  politics  and  build 
a  peace-loving  nation.  To  accomplish  that,  the 
soldiers  should  kill  all  the  radical  elements  with 
their  arms.  Destroy  Tojo  and  the  other  high  offi- 
cials and  get  rid  of  the  total  mobilization  law.  The 
people  are  not  the  underlings  of  the  military  men 
and  the  government  officials.  Rather,  the  soldiers 
and  officials  are  their  employees  whose  duty  it  is  to 
protect  them.  Destroy  those  with  devouring  am- 
bition who  hide  behind  the  Emperor's  cloak.  Re- 
store the  parliamentary  government  which  Emperor 
Meiji  had  established.  Then  this  war  will  end  au- 
tomatically and  peace  will  come  again. 

If  you  keep  on  fighting  with  an  illusion  that  Amer- 
ica and  England  are  the  enemies,  everything  will  be 
lost  and  the  Japanese  race  will  destroy  itself.  Fur- 
thermore, if  Soviet  Russia  and  America  occupy  Ja- 
pan, we  will  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than 
now.  While  we  still  have  the  power,  we  should 
form  a  peace  cabinet  and  banish  from  Japan  those 
Germans  who  lured  Japan  into  this  disaster.  De- 
stroy the  pro-Russian  elements.  Make  peace  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia, 
join  the  Religious  World  League,  and  establish  a 
sound  world.  To  do  that,  you  must  kill  all  the 
present  high  officials  and  form  a  cabinet  with  for- 
mer industrialists  who  have  seen  hardships.  Re- 
educate those  headlong  writers  and  scholars  and 
Shinto  priests.  The  students  should  do  away  with 
military  training  and  concentrate  on  their  studies. 

The  soldiers  should  return  to  their  homes  and 
work  hard  on  their  jobs. 

Abolish  the  controlled  economy  and  restore  the 
free  economy. 
To:  My  Dear  People  on  Earth. 

From:  Your  Ancestor  in  the  Ground. 

CONGRATULATIONS  UPON  THE 

FORMATION  OF  THE  KOISO-YONAI 

CABINET  AND  A  PROPOSAL 

The  downfall  of  the  Tojo  cabinet  which  had  de- 
ceived the  Emperor  and  placed  the  people  in  the 
inferno  of  starvation  had  been  expected  anxiously 
by  the  awakened  people.  From  ancient  times,  God 
has  never  allowed  any  conspirator  who  ignored  jus- 
tice to  succeed.     The  premier  who  ruined  a  nation 
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and  placed  the  people  in  an  inferno  of  starvation 
should  not  be  treated  as  an  ex-official.  Is  it  not  a 
shame  that  while  the  ruling  class  does  as  it  pleases, 
the  people  are  arrested  by  police  for  going  out  to 
lay  in  food?  Those  people  who  belong  to  that  class 
should  all  be  condemned  to  capital  punishment. 
See  their  ultimate  objective,  which  was  to  become 
another  Hitler  or  Stalin.  By  arresting  all  of  this 
group  in  a  body,  expose  their  intrigue  to  the  people. 
Find  out  the  fact  that  these  radical  elements  had 
stolen  the  Imperial  rescript  by  intimidating  the 
elder  statesmen.  (Also  find  out  the  fact  that  they 
had  seduced  Prince  Tokamatu  at  "Tonbo,"  a 
waiting-house  in  Tsukiji,  after  holding  some  60 
councils  in  the  Imperial  presence.) 

There  is  no  definite  object  in  this  war.  This  war 
has  been  started  by  the  Communists  who  incited 
the  military  with  the  objective  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  Having  been  exhilirated  by  the  "new  world 
order"  or  "new  world  structure,"  which  is  just  a 
dream,  this  group  is  called  the  military  who,  ignor- 
ant of  the  realities  of  the  world,  tried  to  go  back  to 
absolutism  by  ignoring  constitutional  government. 
-  If  you  participate  in  politics  without  knowing 
itrigue,  you  will  never  succeed.  The  real  enemy 
are  these  reformists,  and  not  America  and  England. 
In  fact,  these  countries  are  the  benefactors  who 
brought  civilization  and  culture  to  us.  Unless  poli- 
tics is  based  on  the  spirit  of  punishing  vice  and  re- 
wai-ding  virtue,  it  cannot  accomplish  anything. 
Destroy  the  evil-minded  people  in  our  country  and 
apologize  to  the  world.  Then,  realizing  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  people  among  the  Japanese  who 


have  common  sense,  the  world  may  forgive  us  and 
bring  peace  again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  fight  with  the  illusion  that  we  can  defeat 
America  and  England,  Japan  will  come  to  ruin. 
Even  if  we  were  able  to  crush  the  enemy  by  one 
blow  when  the  enemy  nears  our  shore,  unless  we 
bomb  Australia  and  America  with  about  10,000 
planes,  destroying  their  war  industries,  and  demili- 
tarize the  enemy  by  landing  at  least  500,000  troops 
in  Australia  and  more  than  a  million  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  win  final  victory.  Just  how  many 
thousands  of  ships  over  1,000  tons  are  needed  for  the 
above  operations  can  be  easily  calculated  bj^  mili- 
tarj'  specialists.  If  we  continue  to  fight  until  that 
time,  our  domestic  horrors  will  be  worse  than  hell. 

I  herewith  wish  to  propose  that  the  best  thing  for 
our  country  right  now  is  to  conclude  peace  terms 
with  the  enemy  by  announcing  to  the  world  that 
this  war  had  been  started  by  the  revolutionists, 
while  we  still  have  some  national  strength  left  in 
order  to  avert  such  a  disaster. 

It  is  a  way  to  serve  God,  to  judge  ourselves  rather 
than  to  be  judged  by  the  enemy.  That  is,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  Heaven.  If  the  present  cabinet  is 
luiable  to  do  that  much,  it  is  the  enemy  of  our  race, 
and  the  curse  on  its  members  will  be  kept  on  their 
posterity.  Whether  to  leave  a  good  name  or  a  bad 
name  for  posterity  is  up  to  you. 
July  25,  1944. 

To;    Ministers    of    the    Cabinet    and    the    Elder 
Statesmen. 

From :   Your  Ancestor  in  the  Ground. 
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wick, Germany 

16  Mittel-Deutsche  Motorenwerke  GmbH,  Taucha, 

Germany 

17  Bavarian  Motor  Works  Inc,  Eisenach  &  Durrerhof, 

Germany 

18  Bayerische    Motorenwerke    A    G    (BMW)    Munich, 

Germany 

19  Henschel  Flugmotorenwerke,  Kassel,  Germany 

Light  Metal  Branch 

20  Light  Metals  Industry  /  Part  I,  Aluminum 

of  Germany  \  Part  II,  Magnesium 

21  Vereinigte   Deutsche  Metallwerke,   Hildesheim,   Ger- 

many 


22  Metallgussgesellschaft  GmbH,  Leipzig,  Germany 

23  Aluminiumvverk  G  m  b   H,   Plant   No.   2,   Bitterfeld, 

Germany 

24  Gebrueder  Giulini  GmbH,  Ludwigshafen,  Germany 

25  Luftschiffbau,   Ze])pelin   G   m   b   H,   Friedrichshafen 

on  Bodensee,  Germany 

26  Wieland  Werke  A  G,  Ulm,  Germany 

27  Rudolph    Rautenbach    Leichmetallgiessereien,    Solin- 

gen,  Germany 

28  Lippewerke  Vereinigte  Aluminiumwerke  A  G,  Luen, 

Germany 

29  Vereinigte     Deutsche     Metallwerke,     Heddernheim, 

Germany 

30  Duerener  Metallwerke  A  G,  Duren  Wittenau-Berlin 

&  Waren,  Germany 

AREA  STUDIES  DIVISION 

*31     Area  Studies  Division  Report 

32  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Hamburg 

33  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Wuppertal 

34  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Dusseldorf 

35  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Solingen 

36  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Remscheid 

37  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Darmstadt 

38  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing 

on  Lubeck 

39  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area  Bombing  on 

Berlin,  Augsburg,  Bochum,  Leipzig,   Hagen,    Dort- 
mund, Oberhaasen,  Schweinfurt,  and  Bremen 

CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  DIVISION 

*40  Civilian  Defense  Division — Final  Report 

41  Cologne  Field  Report 

42  Bonn  Field  Report 

43  Hanover  Field  Report 

44  Hamburg  Field  Report— Vol  I,  Text;  Vol  II,  Exhibits 

45  Bad  Oldesloe  Field  Report 

46  Augsburg  Field  Report 

47  Reception  Areas  in  Bavaria,  Germany 

EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
Electrical  Branch 

*48     German  Electrical  Equipment  Industry  Report 
49     Brown  Boveri  et  Cie,  Mannheim  Kafertal,  Germany 

Optical  and  Precision  Instrument  Branch 

*50    Optical  and  Precision  Instrument  Industry  Report 
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Abrasives  Branch 

*51     The  German  Abrasive  Industry 
52     Mayer  and  Schmidt,  Offenbach  on  Main,  Germany 

Anti-Friction  Branch 

*53    The  German  Anti-Friction'Searings  Industry 

Machine  Tools  Branch 

*54  Machine  Tools  &  Machinery  as  Capital  Equipment 

*55  Machine  Tool  Industry  in  Germany 

56  Herman  Kolb  Co.,  Cologne,  Germany 

57  Collet  and  Engelhard,  OiTenbach,  Germany 

58  Naxos  Union,  Frankfort  on  Main,  Germany 

MILITARY  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 

59  The  Defeat  of  the  German  Air  Force 

60  V-Weapons  (Crossbow)  Campaign 

61  Air  Force  Rate  of  Operation 

62  Weather  Factors  in   Combat  Bombardment  Opera- 

tions in  the  European  Theatre 

63  Bombing    Accuracy,    USAAF    Heavy    and    Medium 

Bombers  in  the  ETO 

64  Description  of  RAF  Bombing 

64a  The  Impact  of  the  Allied  Air  Effort  on  German  Lo- 
gistics 

MORALE  DIVISION 

*64b  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Morale 
(Vol  I  and  Vol  II) 

Medical  Branch 

*65     The  Effect  of  Bombing  on  Health  and  Medical  Care 
in  Germany 

MUNITIONS  DIVISION 

Heavy  Industry  Branch 

*66  The  Coking  Industry  Report  on  Germany 

67  Coking  Plant  Report  No.  1,  Sections,  A,  B,  C,  &  D 

68  Gutehoffnungshuette,  Oberhausen,  Germany 

69  Friedrich-Alfred  Huette,  Rheinhausen,  Germany 

70  Neunkirchen    Eisenwerke   A    G,    Neunkirchen,    Ger- 

many 

71  Reichswerke    Hermann    Goering    A    G,    Hallendorf 

Gei-many 

72  August  Thyssen  Huette  A  G,  Hamborn,  Germany 

73  Friedrich  Krupp  A  G,  Borbeck  Plant,  Essen,   Ger- 

many 

74  Dortmund  Hoerder  Huettenverein,  A  G,  Dortmund, 

Germany 

75  Hoesch  A  G  ,Dortmund,  Germany 

76  Bochumer    Verein    fuer    Gusstahlfabrikation    A    G, 

Bochum,  Germany 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Tanks  Branch 

*77  German  Motor  Vehicles  Industry  Report 

*78  Tank  Industry  Report 

79  Daimler  Benz  A  G,  Unterturkheim,  Germany 

80  Renault  Motor  Vehicles  Plant,  Billancourt,  Paris 

81  Adam  Opel,  Russelheim,  Germany 

82  Daimler  Benz-Gaggenau  Works,  Gaggenau,  Germany 


83  Maschinenfabrik       Augsbiirg-Nurnberg,       Nurnberg, 

Germany 

84  Auto  Union  A  G,  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau,  Germany 

85  Henschel  &  Sohn,  Kassel,  Germany 

86  Mayback  Motor  Works,  Friedrichshafen,  Germany 

87  Voigtlander,  Maschinenfabrik  A  G,  Plauen,  Germany 

88  Volkswagenwerke,  Fallersleben,  Germany 

89  Bussing  NAG,  Brunswick,  Germany 

90  Muehlenbau  Industrie  A  G  (Miag)  Brunswick,  Ger- 

many 

91  Friedrich  Krupp  Grusonwerke,  Magdeburg,  Germany 

Submarine  Branch 

92  German  Submarine  Industry  Report 

93  Maschinenfabrik     Aug.sburg-Nurnberg  A  G,     Augs- 

burg, Germany 

94  Blohm  and  Voss  Shipj'ards,  Hamburg,  Germany 

95  Deutschewerke  A.  G,  Kiel,  Germany 

96  Deutsche  Schiff   und    Maschinenbau,    Bremen,    Ger- 

many 

97  Friedrich  Krupp  Germaniawerft,  Kiel,  Germany 

98  Howaldtswerke  A.  G,  Hamburg,  Germany 

99  Submarine  Assembly  Shelter,  Farge,  Germany 
100    Bremer  Vulkan,  Vegesack,  Germany 

Ordnance  Branch 

*101     Ordnance  Industry  Report 

102  Friedrich    Krupp    Grusonwerke    A     G,    Magdeburg 

Germany 

103  Bochumer    Verein    fuer    Gusstahlfabrikation    A    G, 

Bochum,  Germany 

104  Henschel  &  Sohn,  Kassel,  Germany 

105  Rheinmetall-Borsig,  Dusseldorf,  Germany 

106  Hermann  Goering  Werke,  Braunschweig,  Hallendorf, 

Germany 

107  Hannoverisehe  Maschinenbau,  Hanover,  Germany 

108  Gusstahlfabrik  Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany 

OIL  DIVISION 

*109    Oil  Division,  Final  Report 

*110    Oil  Division,  Final  Report,  Appendix 

*111     Powder,   E.xplosives,   Special  Rockets  and   Jet   Pro- 

pellants.  War  Gases  and  Smoke  Acid  (Ministerial 

Report  #1) 

112  Underground  and  Dispersal  Plants  in  Greater  Ger- 

many 

113  The  German  Oil  Industry,  Ministerial  Report  Team 

78 

114  Ministerial  Report  on  Chemicals 

Oil  Branch 

115  Ammoniakwerke  Merseburg  GmbH,  Leuna,  Ger- 

many— 2  Appendices 

116  Braunkohle  Benzin  A  G,  Zeitz  and  Bohlen,  Germany 

Wintershall  A  G,  Leutzkendorf,  Germany 

117  Ludwigshaden-Oppau  Works  of  I  G  Farbenindustrie 

A  G,  Ludwig-shafen,  Germany 

118  Ruhroel    Hvdrogenation    Plant,    Bottrop-Boy,    Ger- 

many, Vol,  I,  Vol.  II 

119  Rhenania    Ossag    Mineraloelwerke    A    G,    Harburg 

Refinery,  Hamburg,  Germany 
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120  Rhenania   Ossag    Mineialoelwerko    A    (1,    (irasbrook 

Refinery,  Hamburg,  Gernianj' 

121  Rhenania  Ossag  Mineraloelwerke  A  (1,  Wilhelmsburg 

Refinery,  Hamburg,  Germany 

122  Gewerkschaft  Victor,  Castro p-Rauxel,  Germany,  Vol. 

I  &  Vol.  II 

123  Europaeische  Tanklager  und  Transport  A  G,  Ham- 

burg, Germany 

124  Ebano  Asphalt  Werke  A  G,  Harburg  Refinery,  Ham- 

burg, Germany 

125  Meerbeck  Rheinpreussen  Synthetic  Oil  Plant — Vol.  I 

&  Vol.  II 

Rubber  Branch 

126  Deutsche    Dunlop    Gummi    Co.,    Hanau    on    Main, 

Germany 

127  Continental  Gummiwerke,  Hanover,  Germany 

128  Huels  Synthetic  Rubber  Plant 

129  Ministerial  Report  on  German  Rubber  Industry 

Propellants  Branch 

130  Elektrochemischewerke,  Munich,  Germany 

131  Schoenebeck    Explosive    Plant,    Lignose    Sprengstoff 

Werke  GmbH,  Bad  Salzemen,  Germany 

132  Plants  of  Dynamit  A  G,  Vornial,  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co, 

Troisdorf,    Clausthal,     Drummel    and    Duneberg, 
Germany 

133  Deutsche  Sprengchemie  G  m  b  H,  Kraiburg,  Germany 

OVER-ALL  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  DIVISION 

134  Over-all  Economic  Effects  Division  Report 

Gross  National  Product ]  Special  papers 

Kriegseilberichte 1      which   together 

Herman  Goering  Works |      comprise    the 

Food  and  Agriculture J      above  report 

134a  Industrial  Sales  Output  and  Productivity 

PHYSICAL  DAMAGE  DIVISION 

134b  Physical  Damage  Division  Report  (ETO) 

135  Villacoublay  Airdrome,  Paris,  France 

136  Railroad  Repair  Yards,  Malines,  Belgium 

137  Railroad  Repair  Yards,  Louvain,  Belgium 

138  Railroad  Repair  Yards,  Hasselt,  Belgium 

139  Railroad  Repair  Yards,  Namur,  Belgium 

140  Submarine  Pens,  Brest,  France 

141  Powder  Plant,  Angouleme,  France 

142  Powder  Plant,  Bergerac,  France 

143  Coking  Plants,  Montigny  &  Liege,  Belgium 

144  Fort  St.  Blaise  Verdun  Group,  Metz,  France 

145  Gnome  et  Rhone,  Limoges,  France 

146  Michelin  Tire  Factory,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France 

147  Gnome  et  Rhone  Aero  Engine  Factory,   Le  Mans, 

France 

148  Kugelfischer  Bearing  Ball  Plant,  Ebelsbach,  Germany 

149  Louis  Breguet  Aircraft  Plant,  Toulouse,  France 

150  S.  N.  C.  A.  S.  E.  Aircraft  Plant,  Toulouse,  France 

151  A.  I.  A.  Aircraft  Plant,  Toulouse,  France 

152  V  Weapons  in  London 

153  City  Area  of  Krefeld 


154  Public  Air  Raid  Shelters  in  Germany 

155  Goldenberg   Thermal   Electric   Power  Station,  Knap- 

sack, Germany 

156  Brauweiler  Transformer  &  Switching  Station,  Braii- 

weiler,  Germany 

157  Storage  Depot,  NahboUenbach,  Germany 

158  Railway  and  Road  Bridge,  Bad  Munster,  Germany 

159  Railway  Bridge,  Eller,  Germany 

160  Gustloff-Werke  Weimar,  Weimar,  Germany 

161  Henchell  &  Sohn  GmbH,  Kassel,  Germany 

162  Area  Survey  at  Pirmasens,  Germany 

163  Hanomag,  Hanover,  Germany 

164  MAN  Werke  Augsburg,  Augsburg,  Germany 

165  Friedrich  Krupp  A  G,  Essen,  Germany 

166  Erla  Maschinenwerke  GmbH,  Heiterblick,  Ger- 

many 

167  A  T  G  Maschinenbau  GmbH,  Mockau,  Germany 

168  Erla  Maschinenwerke  GmbH,  Mockau,  Germany 

169  Bayerische  Motorenwerke,  Durrerhof,  Germany 

170  Mittel-Deutsche  Motorenwerke  GmbH,  Taucha, 

Germany 

171  Submarine  Pens  Deutsche-Werft,  Hamburg,  Germany 

172  Multi-Storied  Structures,  Hamburg,  Germany 

173  Continental  Gummiwerke,  Hanover,  Germany 

174  Kassel  Marshalling  Yards,  Kassel,  Germany 

175  Ammoniawerke,  Merseburg-Leuna,  Germany 

176  Brown  Boveri  et  Cie,  Mannheim,  Kafertal,  Germanj- 

177  Adam  Opel  A  G,  Russelsheim,  Germany 

178  Daimler-Benz  A  G,  Unterturkheim,  Germany 

179  Valentin  Submarine  Assembly,  Farge,  Germany 

180  Volkswaggonwerke,  Fallersleben,  Germany 

181  Railway  Viaduct  at  Bielefeld,  Germany 

182  Ship  Yards  Howaldtswerke,  Hamburg,  Germany 

183  Blohm  and  Voss  Shipyards,  Hamburg,  Germany 

184  Daimler-Benz  A  G,  Mannheim,  Germany 

185  Synthetic  Oil  Plant,  Meerbeck-Hamburg,  Germany 

186  Gewerkschaft  Victor,  Castrop-Rauxel,  Germany 

187  Klockner  Humboldt  Deutz,  Ulm,  Germany 

188  Ruhroel  Hydrogenation  Plant,  Bottrop-Boy,  Germany 

189  Neukirchen  Eisenwerke  A  G,  Neukirchen,  Germany 

190  Railway  Viaduct  at  Altenbecken,  Germany 

191  Railway  Viaduct  at  Arnsburg,  Germany 

192  Deurag-Nerag  Refineries,  Misburg,  Germany 

193  Fire  Raids  on  German  Cities 

194  I  G  Farbenindustrie,  Ludwigshafen,  Germany,  Vol  I 

&  Vol  II 

195  Roundhouse  in  Marshalling  Yard,  Ulm,  Germany 

196  I  G  Farbenindustrie,  Leverkusen,  Germany 

197  Chemische-Werke,  Huels,  Germany 

198  Gremberg  Marshalling  Yard,  Gremberg,  Germany 

199  Locomotive  Shops  and  Bridges  at  Hamm,  Germany 

TRANSPORTATION  DIVISION 

*200  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Trans- 
portation 

201  Rail  Operations  Over  the  Brenner  Pass 

202  Effects    of    Bombing    on    Railroad    Installations    in 

Regensburg,  Nurnberg  and  Munich  Divisions 

203  German  Locomotive  Industry  During  the  War 

204  German  Military  Railroad  Traffic 
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UTILITIES  DIVISION 

*205  German  Electric  Utilities  Industry  Report 

206  1  to  10  in  Vol  I  "Utilities  Division  Plant  Reports" 

207  11  to  20  in  Vol  II  "Utilities  Division  Plant  Reports" 

208  21    Rheinische-Westfalische   Elektrizitaetswerk   A    G 

Pacific  War 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

*1     Summary  Report  (Pacific  War) 

*2    Japan's  Struggle  to  End  The  War 

*3    The   Effects    of   Atomic   Bombs   on   Hiroshima   and 

Nagasaki 

CIVILIAN  STUDIES 
Civilian  Defense  Division 

4  Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Tokyo,  Japan 

5  Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Nagasaki,  Japan 
*6    Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid'Protection  and  Allied 
Subjects,  Kyoto,  Japan 

7  Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Kobe,  Japan 

8  Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Osaka,  Japan 

9  Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Hiroshima,  Japan — No.  1 
*10     Summarj'  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and 

Allied  Subjects  in  Japan 
*11     Final    Report    Covering    Air    Raid    Protection    and 

Allied  Subjects  in  Japan 

Medical  Division 

*12  The  Effects  of  Bombing  on  Health  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices in  Japan 

*13  The  Effects  of  Atomic  Bombs  on  Health  and  Medical 
Services  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 

Morale  Division 

*14    The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES 
Aircraft  Division 

*15     The  Japanese  Aircraft  Industry 
*16     Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd. 
Corporation  Report  No.  I 

(Mitsubishi  Jukogyo  KK) 
(Airframes  &  Engines) 
*17     Nakajima  Aircraft  Company,  Ltd.  . 
Corporation  Report  No.  II 
(Nakajima  Hikoki  KK) 
(Airframes  &  Engines) 
*18    Kawanishi  Aircraft  Company 
Corporation  Report  No.  Ill 

(Kawanishi  Kokuki  Kabushiki  Kaisha) 
(Airframes) 


*19     Kawasaki  Aircraft  Industries  Company,  Inc. 
Corporation  Report  No,  IV 

(Kawasaki      Kokuki      Kogyo      Kabushiki 

Kaisha) 
(Airframes  &  Engines) 
*20    Aichi  Aircraft  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  V 
(Aichi  Kokuki  KK) 
(Airframes  &  Engines) 
*21     Sumitomo  Metal  Industries,  Propeller  Division 
Corporation  Report  No.  VI 

(Sumitomo  Kinzoku  Kogyo   KK,    Puropera 

Seizosho) 
(Propellers) 
*22     Hitachi  Aircraft  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  VII 
(Hitachi  Kokuki  KK) 
(Airframes  &  Engines) 
*23     Japan  International  Air  Industries,  Ltd. 
Corporation  Report  No.  VIII 

(Nippon  Kokusai  Koku  Kogyo  KK) 
(Airframes) 
*24    Japan  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturing  Coinpany 
Corporation  Report  No.  IX 

(Nippon  Gakki  Seizo  KK) 
(Propellers) 
*25     Tachikawa  Aircraft  Company 
Corporation  Report  No.  X 
(Tachikawa  Hikoki  KK) 
(Airframes) 
*26     Fuji  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XI 
(Fuji  Hikoki  KK) 
(Airframes) 
*27     Showa  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XII 

(Showa  Hikoki  Kogyo  KK) 
(Airframes) 
*28     Ishikawajima  Aircraft  Industries  Company,  Ltd. 
Corporation  Report  No.  XIII 

(Ishikawajima     Koku     Kogyo     Kabushiki 

Kaisha) 
(Engines) 
*29     Nippon  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XIV 
(Nippon  Hikoki  KK) 
(Airframes) 
*30     Kyushu-  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XV 
(Kyushu  Hikoki  KK) 
(Airframes) 
*31     Shoda  Engineering  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XVI 
(Shoda  Seisakujo) 
(Components) 
*32     Mitaka  Aircraft  Industries 

Corporation  Report  No.  XVII 

(Mitaka  Koku  Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha) 
(Components) 
*33     Nissan  Automobile  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XVIII 
(Nissan  Jidosha  KK) 
(Engines) 
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•34     Army  Air  Arsenal  &  Navy  Air  Depots 

Corporalion  Report  No.  XIX 
(Airframes  and  Engines) 
*35     Underground  Production  of  Japanese  Aircraft 

Report  No.  XX 

Basic  Materials  Division 

*36     Coal  and  Metals  in  Japan's  War  Economy 

Capital  Goods,  Equipment  and  Construction 
Division 

*37     The  Japanese  Construction  Industry 

*38    Japanese  Electrical  Equipment 

*39     The  Japanese  Machine  Building  Industry 

Electric  Power  Division 

*40     The  Electric  Power  Industry  of  Japan 
*41     The  Electric  Power  Industry  of  Japan    (Plant  Re- 
ports) 

Manpower,  Food  and  Civilian  Supplies  Division 

*42     The  Japanese  Wartime  Standard  of  Living  and  Utili- 
zation of  Manpower 


*43 

*44 

45 
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Japanese  War  Production  Industries 
Japanese  Naval  Ordnance 
Japanese  Army  Ordnance 
Japanese  Naval  Shipbuilding 
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Oil  and  Chemical  Division 

Chemicals  in  Japan's  War 
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Oil  in  Japan's  War 
Oil  in  Japan's  War — Appendix 

Over-all  Economic  Effects  Division 


*53  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japan's  War 
Economy  (Including  Appendix  A:  U.  S.  Economic 
Intelligence  on  Japan — Analysis  and  Comparison; 
Appendix  B:  Gross  National  Product  on  Japan 
and  Its  Components;  Appendix  C:  Statistical 
Sources) . 

Transportation  Division 

*54  The  War  Against  Japanese  Transportation,  1941 — 
1945 

Urban  Areas  Division 

*55  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  Japanese  Urban  Economy 
(Summary  Report) 

*56  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  Urban  Complex  Tokyo- 
Kawasaki- Yokohama 

*57     Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  the  City  of  Nagoya 

*58     Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  Osaka-Kobe-Kyoto 

59  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  the  City  of  Nagasaki 

60  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  the  City  of  Hiroshima 


MILITARY  STUDIES 
Military  Analysis  Division 
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Against  Japan 

62  Japanese  Air  Powei' 

63  Japanese  Air  Weapons  and  Tactics 
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Logistics 

65  Employment  of  Forces  Under  the  Southwest  Pacific 
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66  The  Strategic  Air  Operations  of  Aery  Heavy  Bom- 

bardment in  the  War  Against  Japan   (Twentietli 
Air  Force) 

67  Air  Operations  in  China,  Burma,  India — World  War 

II 

68  The  Air  Transport  Command   in  the  War  Against 

Japan 

69  The  Thirteenth  Air  Force  in  the  War  Against  Japan 

70  The  Seventh  and  Eleventh  Air  Forces  in  the  War 

Against  Japan 

71  The  Fifth  Air  Force  in  the  War  Against  Japan 

Naval  Analysis  Division 

*72    The  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials  (Vols.  I  and 

11) 
*73     Campaigns  of  the  Pacific  War 
■^74    The  Reduction  of  Wake  Island 
*75    The  Allied  Campaign  Against  Rabaul 
76    The  American  Campaign  Against  Wotje,  Maloelap, 

Mille,  and  Jaluit  (Vols.  I,  II  and  III) 
*77    The  Reduction  of  Truk 

78  The  Offensive  Mine  Laying  Campaign  Against  Japan 

79  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party — Fore- 

word,    Introduction,     Conclusions,     and     General 
Summary 

80  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey   Party   (En- 
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